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ACTING SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONTAN 
INSTITUTION 


ACCUMPAN TING 


_ The Annual Report af the Board of Regents of the Tnatitution for the 
year ending June 30, LAM, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
| Washington, D. C., June 26, 1906, 
Th the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 5598 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, | have the honor, in behalf of the Board of Regents, 
to submit to Congress the Annual Report of the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ending 
June 30, 105, which includes the last Keport prepared by the late 
Secretary, 5. P. Langley. 

[have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ricuarp RaTanen 
Acting Sieotiny. 
Hon. Cuaries W. Farrranks, 
Vieo- President of tha Onited States. 
Hon. Joseru G, Cannon, 
Speaker of the House af [ie presentatives, 
TT 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONTAN INSTITUTION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1905, 


BUR EATTS. 


1. Proceedings of the Board of Regents for the sessions of Decenr- 
ber 6, 104, and January 25 and March 6, 1005. 

2. Report of the executive committee, exhibiting the financial affairs 
of the Institution, including a statement of the Smithson fund, and 
receipts and expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1905, 

4, Annual report of the Secretary, giving an account of the opern- 
tions and condition of the Institution for the year ending June 30, 
1005, with statistics of exchanges, ete. 

4. General appendix, comprising a selection of miscellaneous mem- 
oirs of interest to collaborators and correspondents of the Institution, 
teachers, and others engaged in the promotion of knowledge. These 
memoirs relate chiefly to the calendar year 1105, 
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REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 








By the organizing act approved August 10, 1846 (Revised Statutes, 
Title LXXITI, section 5580), ** The business of the Institution shall 
be conducted at the city of Washington by a Board of Regents, named 
the Kegents of the Smithsonian Institution, to be composed of the 
Vice-President, the Chief Justice of the United States, throe members 
of the Senate, und three members of the House of Representatives, 
together with six other persons, other than Members of Congress, 
two of whom shall be resident in the city of Washington, and the 
other four shall be inhabitants of some State, but no two of the same 
State,” 


REGENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1905. 
The Chief Justice of the United States: 


MELVILLE W. FULLER, elected Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution 
and presiding officer of the Board Jannary (1, 1889, 


The Vice-President of the United States: 
CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, ex officio Murch 4, 1906...........Mar, 4, 1900 
United States Senators: 
SHELBY M. CULLOM (appointed March 4, 1885; March 28, 1880: 
December 16, 1805, and March 7, 1001)...................---..Mar. 3, 1007 - 
Vacancy (death of Senator O. H. PLATT, April 21, 1905). 
Voiraney (retirement of Senator F. M. COCKRELL, March 3, 1905). 
Mombers of the House of Representatives: 
ROBERT BR. HITT (appointed Angnst 11, 1893; January 4, 1894; 
December 20, 1895; December 22, 1807; Januury 4, 1900; Decem- 
ber 18, 101, and January 12, 1004) Bey oo eee Dec. 27, 1005 
ROBERT ADAMS, Jum. (appointed December 20), 1805; December 
2, iS7; January 4, 1900; December 15, 1901, and January 12, 
HUGH A. DINSMORE (appointed January 4, 1900: Decomber 13, 
MOL, and January 12, 104).... 2.2... - ec nn enncaceeee.--e. i) ec. 27, Len 
Citizens of o State: 
JAMES B. ANGELL, of Michigan (appointed January 19, 1887; . 
Janoary 9, 1893; January 24, 1890, and January 23, 1905).......Jan. 28, 1911 
ANDREW D. WHITE, of New York (appointed February 15, 
sss; March 1, 1804, and June 2, 1))..............-..-.-.-. June 2, 100 
RICHARD OLNEY, of Masenchusutts (appointed Jannary 24, 
VL hae ee ee, ee ep ay CE ren Jun. 24, 1K 
GEORGE GRAY, of Delaware (appointed January 14, 1901).....Jan, 14,1007 
Residents in the City of Washington: 
JOHN B. HENDERSON (appointed January 26, 1892; January 24, 
1808, and January 27, 1) eee © (a ee sa Jan. 27, 110 
AI. EXANDER GRAHAM BELL pean January 24, 1898, 
ane January 27, 1904) os csc 2.- 2 oon ween 1. JO. 27, 110 


Term expires, 


Executive Commitice of the Board of Regents. 


Jons B, Hexnersox, Chairman, 
ALExAxpER Gaanam Bett. Rornest BR, Hier, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS FOR THE YEAR 
INDING JUNE 30, 1905. 


Ate tneeting held March 12, 1903, the Board of Regents adopted 
the following resolution: 

Reolred, That, in addition to the prescribed meeting held on the fourth Wednes- 
day in January, regular meetings of the Board shall be held on the Tuesday after 
the first Mondiy in December and on the 6th day of March, untess that day falls on 
Sunday, when the following Monday shall be substituted. 

In accordance with this resolution, the Board met at 10.0’clock a. m. 
on December 6, 1004, January 25, 1905, and March 6, 1905, 


REGULAR MEETING OF DECEMBER 6, 1904. 


Present: Mr. Chief-Justice Fuller (Chancellor) in the chutr; the 
Hon. W. P. Frye, President pro tempore of the Senate, acting as 
Regent: the Hon. §. M. Cullom, the Hon. O. H. Platt, the Hon. F. M. 
Cockrell, the Hon. Robert Adams, jr.. the Hon. Hugh. A. Dinsmore, 
Dr. Andrew D. White, the Hon. John B. Henderson, Dr. A,’ Graham 
Bell, and the Secretary, Mr. 5. P. Langley. 


MINUTES OF PREVIOUS MEETIAG, 


The minutes of the meeting held March 7, 1904, were read in 
abstract and approved. 


DISPOSITION OF THE REMAINS OF JAMES SMITHSON. 


The Secretary stated that at the meeting of January 27, 1904, a com- 
mittee consisting of the Chancellor, the members of the executive com- 
mittee, and the Secretary had been appointed to act on the question 
of the final disposition of the remains of James Smithson and of the 
monument to be erected to him. The committee reported to the Board 
on March 7, 1904, recommending that a suitable tomb be erected and 
that Congress be asked to make an adequate appropriation for it. 

Since that meeting the committee had decided to suggest in lieu of 
their former recommendation that the original tomb be brought to this 
country and used as actinal resting place for the remains. Accordingly 
the Seeretary had entered into correspondence with the officials at 
Genoa, and the tomb had been shipped and was expected by the end 
of the present month, 
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After discussion, Senator Cullom offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Kesoleed, That the special committee having in charge the matter of the final his 
position of the remains of James Smithson be authorized to receive tho original 
tomb, and to place it, suitably inseribed, with the remains, in some proper position 
that they may select in the grounds of the Institution: the expenses iInvelved in the 
matter to be wet from the funds of the Institution. 


SEW BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


The Secretary stated that the preliminary floor plans and elevations 
were approved on Janumry 27, 14. and thatthe detailed pluns for the 
construction of the foundation had been worked out during the spring. 
The excavation for the building was begun on June 15, 1904, the Secre- 
tary turning the first spade of earth, and the site of the building was 
inclosed with « high board fence. The excavation was completed dur- 
inge the last of the summer, and the work of Inving the foundation wns 
immediately begun, the material used being concrete, This part of the 
work was finished November {), 1904. 

Proposals for furnishing the granite for all parts of the building 
where this stone was to be used, were opened October 1. ‘There were 
nine bidders, and after due consideration the following selections were 
made: For the basement story, pink granite from Milford, Mass.: for 
the main and second stories, the white Bethel granite of Vermont; 
for the upper story, white granite from Mount Airy, N. C.; for the 
trimmings of the court walls, the so-called Woodstock granite of Mary- 
land, It was explained that the stones from these quarries would 
harmonize, and that the selection had the favorable recommendation 
of the superintendent of construction and of the architects, 

Contnicts were at once entered into for supplying the ubove mate- 
rial, eut and ready for laying, and it was gratifying to state that the 
total cost of the granite would fall below the original estimates, 

It was expected that work on the lower story could be started hy 
next February, and in case the season were an open one, the basement 
walls could be completed before the summer of L905. At the present 
time the superintendent of construction was erecting, in wood, a nar- 
row section of the south front of the building, of actual dimensions, 
in order to determine if the lines and proportions as shown on the 
plans were entirely satisfactory or subject to improvement. 


PRESERVATION OF AN TIQUITTES, 


The Secretary recalled to the Board that bills for the preservation 
of antiquities on the national domain, had been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Cullom, and in the House by Representative Hitt, at 
the lnst session of Congress, but that no action had been taken. It 
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had been learned that the Secretary of the Intertor had in contempla- 
tion a bill which, while meeting the needs of the Department, would 
also be satisfactory to the Institution. The Institution had undertaken 
to prepare for the Secretary of the Interior the requisite mups giving 
the location of antiquities on the public lands. It was of interest to 
state that the Seeretary of the Interier had already taken preliminary 
steps in the matter, so far as his authority extended, and had appointed 
guardians for important ruins. 


EXPLORATIONS. 


The Secretary said that since the lust meeting of the Board two 
expeditions had ben sent out by the Institution; one under the diree- 
tion of Mr. A. G. Maddren for the purpose of studying the remains 
of the Alaskan mammoth and other large mammals reported as abun- 
dant in the ‘ Bone-Yard” and at Elephant Point; and a second under 
the direction of Dr. W. H. Sherzer to study the glaciers of British 
Columbia. Arrangements had also been made to send Dr. J- Walter 
Fewkes to Vera Cruz, Mexico, for the purpose of studying the prac- 
tically unexplored region in the eastern shore of that country, where 
it is ‘hoped to discover the relationship of the mound-bnilding tribes 
of our Mississippi Valley and the Pueblo peoples of the Rio Grande 
and Rio Colorado with the so-called civilized tribes of Mexico. The 
district was also interesting because of the presence there of a branch 
of the Maya race of Yucatan. 

The sending of these expeditions was a recurrence te the old policy 
of the Institution which paid for them from its own fund. In this 
lust ense it was a joint work of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the Institution, 


EXTENSION OF ETHNOLOGICAL WORK IN HAWAIT AND SAMOA, 


The Secretary explained that he had for several years, In connection 
with the estimates, urged the extension of the researches of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology to Hawaii and Samoa, Congress had apparently 
heen unwilling up to the present time to authorize this. These 
researches were practically urgent, and the request had been renewed 
this year, und he hoped that its importance could be impressed upon 
the members of the approprintions committees, No additional 
appropriation was needed to accomplish this, it being only necessary 
to insert the proper phraseology in the appropriation bill. 

The Board then adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF JANUARY 25, 1905. 


Present: Mr. Chief Justice Fuller (Chancellor) in the chair, the 


Hon. O. H. Platt, the Hon. F. M. Cockrell, the Hon. Robert Adare, 
jr-, the Hon. Hugh A. Dinsmore, Dr. J. B. Angell, the Hon, John 
B. Henderson, the Hon. Richard Olney, the Hon. George Gruy, 
Dr. A. Graham Bell, and the Secretary, Mr. 5. P. Langley. 


MTAUTES OF PREVIOUS MEETING. 


The minutes of the meeting held December 6, 1904, were read in 
abstract and approved. 


REAPPOINTMEST OF KEGENTS, 


The Secretary announced the reappointment of Dr, James B. Angell 
for a term of six years, by joint resolution of Congress approved by 
the President January 23, 1905, 


RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Senator Henderson, Chairman of the executive committee, presented 
the following resolution, which was adopted: 

fiealoe?, That the inconie of the Institation for the feel vear © niling June 30, 
11000, ees appropriate! for the service of the Institution, to be & sponded by the Sanna: 


tary with the advice of the executive committee, with full discretion on the part of 
the Seervtary ax to items, 


ANNUAL KEPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The S Secretary presented his report of the operations of the Institu- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1904, which was accepted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Senator Henderson, Chairman, presented the report of the commit- 
tee for the year ending June 30, 1904, which was adopted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FERMANENT COMMITTEE, 


Senator Henderson, Chairman, reported as follows: 

fHodgkina fund. —The O'Donoghue ease is now in the court of 
appeals at Albany. The calendar has not yet been uonounced, but the 
prospect is that the case will be reached and argued this spr ing. 

Andrears will case,—The hearing upon the application of the execif- 
tor to have the will interpreted has not yet been had. Very recently 
a short brief was handed up to the supreme court of New York cov- 
ering certain phases of the subject. 


= 
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Addison T. Reid ctse.—The surrogate in Brooklyn has decided in 
accordance with the Institution's view of the construction of the will, 
and tatters are left in shape for the Institution to avail itself of the 
bequest at some future time. 

On motion the report was wecepted and ordered filed, 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTER ox THE FINAL DISPOSITION OF 


THE REMAINS OF JAMES SMITHSON, 


The Chancellor, as chairman of the committee, reported as follows: 


At a meeting on December 6, 1004, the Board of Regents adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the special committe, having in charge the matter of the final 
disposition of the remains of James Smithson, be authorize | to receive the original 
tomb amd to place ft, shitubly inscribed, with the remaing, in some proper position 
that they may select in the groonids of the Institotion: the expenses involyed in the 
miither to be met from the funds of the Institution.” 

Your committees having directed the shipping of the tomb to this country, it 
arrived in the port of New York and has just been bronght on here. It is Leta pcm 
rily set op near the Institution. Tt isa most modest structure, but suffictent in ips 
place in a cemetery surrounded by other tombe. Your committees wotld like to 
have the Regents see it hefore they place it permanently in Any COMepicnons exter 
nal position. Should the Regents please to authorise the committees to place it 
within the [ustitution, at lenet hem porarily, they will find a place for it. 

Alter realizing the insuilicieney of the tomb for an excterreal site, VOUr committee 
have some hesitation in choosing a placw for it in the open grounds of the Institution 
onder the terms of the reeolution, but. would probably. place it immediately north 
of the present building. Your committee feel that in that case, some Lceessory 
would he necessary. 

The adoption of this report will be considered by the committes ia authorizing 
them to place the tomb and remains within the Institution, at least temporarily, 

Repectiully snboiitted, ? ¢ 
MELVILLE W, Friter, (icirman, 
On motion the report was adopted. 


FREER COLLECTION, 


The Secretary said that during the early part of the year 1904 he 
had hadan interview at the Institution with Mr. Charles L. Freer, of 
Detroit, who was desirous of giving his valuable collection of objects 
of American and oriental art to the Smithsonian I nstitution or to the 
United States Government on certain conditions. Mr. Freer had 
outlined orally the extent of the collection, its cost, and the conditions 
under which he proposed to make the offer, 

The Seeretary had brought the matter before the executive com- 
mittee, and he read a letter which he had sent to Mr. Freer reciting 
his understanding of the collection and conditions of wift, and which, 
further, contained the following action of the committee: 

The executive committes, having heard with interest and apprecia*ion the state. 
mont by Secretary Langley of the proposition and views of Mr. Charles L. Freer, 
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of Detroit, to introst to the Smithsonian Institution « collection of works of art, 
how in his posession, which has already cost $600,000 and to which he proposes 
tondd almost as much more and to construct for housing it a hall costing $500,000, 
tpon condition that all the expense and responsibility for its care and mainte- 
nance shall be provided, are of the opinion that it would be well for the Board of 
Regents to consider such a proposition in sympathy with the broad and cultivated 
spirit in which itis made; but a4 itis presented only asa statement of a conversa. 
tion with Mr, Freer, it is requested by the committee that Secretary Langley eotm- 
municate with Mr. Freerand suggest to him that he put in more precise form his 
views nnd his wishes, so that the action which the committee nay recomm@ind to 
the Hoard shall be such as will exactly set forth Mr. Freer's purposes and be given 
the careful consideration appropriate to such an enduring benefaction. 


Te this letter the following reply was received: 


Dereor, Micn,, Deender 27, rong, 
S. P. Laxaiey, Exy., 
Serctary Smitheonian Iuatitution, Washington, £). C: 
Desa Sm: In replying to vour kind letter of the 16th itivtant, mid in further 
reference to the oonversition had with you on March ‘4 inet, 1 beg to say that ny 
permanent collections consist of the following art objects, namely: 


By Jase MoNein. WHierien: 
100 framed paintings in oil, water-color, and pastel. 
© onframed drawings in pencil and water color, 
150 lithograph. 
576 etchings. 
The entire decorations of the Peanock Room. 

By Db. W. Trvox, T. W. Dewrxa, amd A. H. Taare: 
50 framed paintings in ofl, water-color, and pastel, 

By variows masters of Chinese and Ja panese schools of painting, beginning with the 
tenth century and ending with the nineteenth century, including specimens ly 
Ririomin, Seshin, Sesson, Motonotm, Tanynu, Koyetsn, Sotaten, Korin, Kenzi, 
Hoitsu, Okio, Hokusai, ang various other masters: | 

410) kakemono, many of which are in pairs, 
Si sercens, many of which are in pairs, 
30 purer be. 

By various potters of the Far East and Central Asia, including Chinese, Japanese, 

Coreans, Persians, Arabians, and others as vet anidlentified: 
150 pieces of pottery. 

Also a #mall group of ancient Chinese and Japanese bronzes, a few early Japenese 

and Corean wood-rarvings, and some lacquer by Koyeten, Korin, and Ritenwo, 


These several oollections inclode Ppa eres of very widely separated periods af 
artistic development, beginning before the birth of Christ and ending to-day, 


Ne attempt hae been made to secure specimens from unsympathetic sources, ny 


collecting having been confined to Amerie and Asiatic achools. My vroat desire 
has been to unite modern work with masterpieces of certain periods of high civiliza- 
fion, harmonious in spiritual and physical suggestion, having the power tn broaded 
aesthetic colture and the grace to elevate the human Aid. 

These collections I desire to retain daring my life for the enjoyment of students, 
my friends, and myself, and for the further purpose of making additions and improve- 
mente from time to time. Believing that good models only should be need dn 
artiatic construction, I wish to continue my censorship, mider| by the best export 


ne 
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advier, and remove every ondesituble article, and odd in the future whatever | ean 
obtain of like harmonious standard quality. 

I now repeat toy offer to beyneath these collections to the Smithsonian Institution, 
or to the United State Government, and also the sum of $500,000 in money for thie 
purpose of constructing a suitable building in which to house them, upon the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: 

First. The som of 2500,000 shall be paid by my executors to the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution or the Unite! States Government promptly after my decease, 
nnd shall be need forthwith for the constroction of a fireproof building connected 
with the National Museum, the construction of which has recently been authorized, 
or reasonably near thereto. 

Second, The interior of this building shall be arranged with special regard for the 
convenience of students and others desirons of an opportunity for uninterrupted 
stndy. A suitable space: shall be provided in which the Peacock Room shall be 
reerected complete, The whole interior arrangement of the building shall be agreed 
upon between the Regents of the Smithsonian Inetitution and myself within a 
reasonable time after the seceptance of this offer. 

Think The collections, with such changes and additions thereto a= shall be made 
during my lifetime, shall be delivered by my executors to the Regents immediately 
alter the building is constroctes| andl realy to receive them, 

Fourth. The collections and the buildings shall be cared for and maintained per- 
petoally by the Smithsonian Institution or the United States Government at ite own 
expense. 

Fifth, No addition or deduction shall be tmade to the collections after my death, 
ind nothing clew shall ever be exhibited with them, orin the same building, nor 
Shall the said collections, or any part thereof, be removed at any time from the enld 
boilding except when necessary for the purpose of making repairs or renovutions in 
the bnilding. 

Sixth. No charge shall ever be made foradmission to the building or for the privi- 
lege of examining or studving the collections. 

‘Seventh, The collections and building shall always bear my name in some modest 
al appropriate form. 

In liew of the foregoing offer [ om willing, upon the conditions above expressed, 
to make a present conveyanee of the tithe to sald collections to the Institution or the 
Government, and a bequest of the sum of $500,000 for the building, provided: | 

1, The collections shall remain in my possession during my life, and in the posession 
oft my executors after my death until the completion of the building. 

» Ushall have the right to make such changes in the collections, by disposing of 
any art thereof, or by adding thereto, as may seem to me advisable or necessary 
for the improvement of the collections, orany of them. 

3. Both Dand my executors shall be free from any liability on account of arty loss 
inor damage that may acerne to the collections while in my or their charge, even 
though such Joss or injury shall occur by reason of my or their negligence, or the 
negligence of my or their servants, agents, or ninployees. 

The exact form of the bev jtnest or gift aml the details for carrying it into exeention 
are legal qhestions that cin be agreed apon by counsel representing the [nstitotion 
or the Government and myself, 

Il suggest that the Institution or the Government, before coming to a decision 
regarding the above offer, send a committee of experts to Detroit to make an exatmi- 
nation of the collections. It will be a source of satisfaction to me to exhibit the col- 
lections to such « committees, and the report it may make will be of great value to 
the Institution or Government in reaching a conclusion, 1 remain, with great 
reepect, 

Very traly, yours, CHances J. Freer, 


* ; 
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After conference with the chairman of the executive committee the 
Soeretary addressed Mr. Freer, asking if he could see his way to 
modify the requirements of the fifth clause of his conditions, to 
whieh a reply was received that after serious consideration no modifi- 
cation could be made in the terms of the clause referred to. 

A very general discussion arose as to the matters involved under 
the terms of the proposed donation, the prevailing opinion being that 
more information was necessary before the Board could come to a 

conclusion. It was pointed out that Mr. Freer had asked that a com- _ 
mittee visit him for the purpose of seeing the collection, and the 
Board decided to accept the suggestion. The following resolution 
was secordingly adopted: 

fesotred, That the Chancellor appoint a committe of dlires Regents, whose uty. 
it shall ie to make personal examination of the collection of art objects which Mr. 
Charles 1. Freer has proposed to give or beyueath to the Smithsonian [netitution, 
and make report to the Board of its value and merits, and said committee is further 
instructed th ascertain from Mr. Freer what alterations, if any, cin be made in the 
contitions of his yery generous propoeal; and the Secretary of this Institution is 
hereby added aa an additional member of this committee, 

The Chancellor appointed Doctor Angell, Senator Henderson, Doc- 
tor Bell, and the Secretary as the committer. 

The Bord then adjourned, 


REGULAR MEETING OF MARCH 6G, 1905. 


Present: Mr, Chief Justice Fuller (Chancellor) in the chair; the Hon. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice-President of the United States: the Hon. 
O.H. Phitt, the Hon. Robert Adams, jr., the Hon. I fugh A. Dinsmore, 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, the Hon, John B. Henderson, Dr. A. 
Graham Bell, and the Secretary, Mr. 5. P. Langley. 


MINUTES OF PREVIOUS MEETING. 


The minutes of the meeting held January 25. 1005, were read in 
abstract and approved. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


The Secretary, after stating the hecessity for the appointment of an 
additional assistant secretary of the Institution. nsked the Board’s 
approval of his selection of Dr. Cyrus Adler, the present Librarian of 
the Institution, for the position, adding an explanatory statement a 
to Doctor Adler's titness for the duties. 

Senator Henderson followed with further commendatory remurks, 
and presented the subjoined resolution, which was hlopted: 

Resolved, That the appointment by the Secretary of Dr. Cyros Adler as Assistant 


secretary of the Smithsonian Lnstitution, in charge of the Library and the Exchanges, 
with such additional duties as the Secretary may assign him, be approved. , 
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FREE COLLECTION. 


Senator Henderson, in the absence of Doctor Angell, Chairman, 
und on behalf of the committee appointed to visit Detroit and inspect 
the art collection of Mr. Charles L. Freer, presented a report, which 
wis Very fully discussed; and as it was deemed best that the matter 
should he considered at u subsequent meeting of the Board, at which 
a fuller attendance might be expected, Senator Platt offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Keeolved, That the Bourd of Regents take this occasion to express their sincere 
thanks to Mr, Charices L. Freer, of Detroit, for the courtesy shown to the committee 
of the Regents which recently visited Detroit to examine his art collection; and that 
further considenition of his generous offer to donate the same to this Institution or 
the United States be continued until the next meeting of the Board of Regents. 


GIFT OF BOTANICAL COLLECTION, 


The Secretary stated that Capt. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, 
had denated to the Institution his entire botanical collection, compris- 
Ing 100,000 plants and nearly 1,600 books on botany, T here were no 
conditions, exeept that the donor reserved the right to continue to 
work upon the collection. 

Doctor White offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Regents be tendered to Capt. John 
Donnell Smith for his generosity in preenting to the Institution his large and val- 
ble collection of plints and books on botany, which is gratefally accepted. 


FINAL DISPOSITION OF SMITHSON'S REMAINS. 


The Secretary reviewed the report presented to the Board at the 
meeting of January 24 by the committee charged with the final dis- 
position of Smithson’s remains, and said that he hoped that at some 
future time Congress would make an adequate appropriation for giving 
these remains a fitting interment; but that so far as he had been able 
he had given present effect to the mandate of the Board by depositing 
them temporarily within the building ina small room which he had 
had fitted up on the immediate left of the north entrance to the 
building. 

The remains had been examined by medical experts and found to he 
in a remarkable state of preservation. They had now been put in a 
suitable casket and were ready to be transferred to the tomb, and he 
would ask the Regents, when the meeting had adjourned, to proceed 
to the room and witness the deposit of the casket. 

After remarks on the condition of the work of the Institution, the 
Board adjourned, and the Regents repaired to the room referred to, 
where, in their presence, the casket was placed w ithin the tomb, w hick 
was then sealed. 





REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


For toe Yrar Expvrep Jose 30, 1908, 


To the Hoard af Regents of the Sinithaonian Jnatitution: 

Your executive committee respectfully submits the following report 
in relation to the funds of the Institution, the approprintions by Con- 
gress, and the receipts and expenditures for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the U.S. National Museum, the International Exchanges, the 
Bureau of Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, and the Astro- 
physical Observatory for the veur ending June 30, 1905, and balances 
of former years: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


Condition of the fund July 1, 19065, 


The amount of the bequest of James Smithson deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States, according to act of Congress of August 
10, 18446. was $515,160. To this was added by authority of Congress, 
February 8, 1867, the residuary legacy of Smithson, savings from 
income and other sources, to the amount of $154,831, 

To this also have been added «a bequest from James Hamilton, of 
Pennsylvania, of $1,000; a bequest of Dr. Simeon Habel, of New 
York, of $500; the proceeds of the sale of Virginia bonds, $51,500; a 
gift from Thomas G. Hodgkins, of New York, of $200,000 and 38,000, 
being a portion of the residuary legacy of Thomas Gr. Hodgkins, and 
$1,000, the accumulated interest on the Hamilton bequest, savings 
from Income, $25,000, making in all, as the permanent fund, 837,000), 

The Institution also holds an additional sum received upon the death 
of Thomas G. Hodgkins, which 15 invested in registered] West Shore 
4 per cent bonds of the par value of 342,000, and which were, by order 
of the committee, under date of May 18, 1894, placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Institution to be held by him subject to the con- 
ditions of said order. 
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XXII REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Statement of receipts cand expenditeercs from July 1, 190), to Sane 80, 1908, 


ec Kies, 
Interest on fund, July 1, 10t. 2... ke... eee epee. $28) NOL 00 
Interest on fund, January I, TOD ce vcard ckcececeneusece. 7210.00 
Interest to January 1, 105. on West Shore bonds..-........ 1, 680, 00 
Cash from temporary loan:............2..2.-..2.-.-- 10, 000, 00 


Vash from rents, publications, repayments, freight and othor 


A pas aa ao bebe bee ae an oe ed i ee ee en th, Seid. Pils 


eT ee, ee el eee Gn be ae [ey 74, 761. 72 


BX PENT TUNES: 

Buildings: 

Repairs, care, and improvements............ $4,962, 14 

Furniture and fixtures ...002202........... 477.41 
| —————._- #11, 490), 5b 
Cenernl expenses: 

Postage and telegraph ................-..... 272, 

oa init os Apeaile ec Re a deey  r a OM. 5) 

Tneidentals (fuel, pas, ete.) .. 2.2... -s-seeee. &, 140,00 


Library (books, periodieals, atc.)......-..... 4, 358, T2 
eee ee ee ee 27, 306. 5d 
Gallery of Art.....-....._. a ee ee 4), 0) 
MOONE oon ocean caesiectelslaeoc |e 
Freight and express 2.2.2. ..20..2..2....... 491.49 


oth C2. Gs 
Publicutions and researches: 
Smithsonian contributions ................ 4,272, 80 
Miseellaneons collections. _. a, ee . #008. oF 
MONOT sc oeoe soso cae aah Seuabena2) a Oh : 
Explorstiona.........-..... pestenttencecese, 1,082 05 
Appernttia=— lees et tiry aera 7, 2) 


Bodgkina fund... ou. ec 2, Sit BA 
Oh 0 ona oF 
— 1f, 41,37 
Literary and scientific exchanges...................... 4,-1.2 
Deficiency July: 1,.14......-......-..--. hese Cae aca S82, 80 
Balance J rite 50), A a ee a el a Det a A, 16S, G2 
—$—$—$———_ 74, 781, 72 








All moneys received by the Smithsonian Institution from interest, 
sales, refunding of moneys temporarily advanced, or otherwise, are 
deposited with the Troasurer of the United States to the credit of the 
Secretary of the Institution, and all Payments are made by his cheeks 
on the Treasurer of the United States, 








In addition to the above $27,905.46 paid for sularies nnder general expenses, 
$15,606.10 wis pall for services, viz: $4,056,06 charged to boilding aceount: 835 te 
fornitoreand fixtures; $3,003 to library; $170,238 to mincellaneous collections: SESS, Ao 
fo reports; $2,200.47 to researches; $1,159.96 to Hodgkins fund, and $1,498.68 to 
literary and scientithe exchange account, 
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Marky in dune, 1005, the Accountant of the Institution, W. W. Karr, 
whose duties also embraced the handling of its reyenues, was found to 
bea defaulter. Instead of there being a credit balance of $46,648.38 
on June 30, 14, as shown by the hooks of the accountant, there was 
in fact a deficiency of S362. 

The subject of this desitens y is dealt with in detail in a special 
report communicated hy the Secretary to the executive committee, and 
which the executive committee now submits to the Board of Regents 
with its approval. It seems proper in this place to make a weneral 
résumé showing the items of the deficiency and in what manner it was 
perpetrated. 

On July 15, 1801, a cheek was drawn for a semimonthly pay roll 
amounting to $44.57. After the voucher for the pay roll had been 
approved for this amount and the check corresponding to the voucher 
had been signed, Karr raised this check from $44.57 to $5,494.57, 
appropriating the difference, $5,000, to bimself, This was the first 
transgression which was ascertained. 

Between July. 1891, and May 31, 1905, there was received as income 
by the Institution $1,146,051.32, and actually deposited in the Treasury 
$1,087, 184.19, leaving i difference of $58,807.18, which should have 
heen to the credit of-the Institution, but which represents the embex- 
zlement by Karr from the receipts of the Institution proper. 

In addition to this, Karr embezzled from the Congressional Appros 
priation for the U.S. National Museum for the fiscal year 194-5 the 
sum of $7,400, which amount has been repaid to the Government hy 
the bonding company which had given bond to the Government for 
his fidelity. In further addition thereto, Karr abstracted from funds 
received by the Institution for the International Catalogue of Seien- 
tific Literature, at London, $4,601.48." | 

To recapitulate, the actual losses through Karr’s embeazloments 
were as follows: 


Maneve received for the Smithsonian Institution and converted to his 


OWT PU POR Gs oe ae eee ae ecco eee eee e ce weeeaecesecnsecescedeecses $68, B67,15 
Aooevs embexeil by him on the rmiised check...............2........ 8, 00000 
Alonevs ensbezzled by hing from fiers for tricciurcinalori to the I nterna- 

Honal Catalogue of Scientific Literature... ..c0...22.2-----eeeceee. 4. 891.48 

Total ........ SE ey eee eee spaecees eekeicessscedeces 66 B6G OT 


The executive committee in 1891, when these defaleations began, 
consisted of James C. Welling, Henry Coppée, and Gen. M. C. Meigs. 
As the detictency, on June 30), 104, was practically of only momentary 
duration, having been immediately transformed into « balance hy the 


oMr Rare was indie ted onl when acrigeed pleaded guilty and wae sente as to 
ioprisonment for five vers in the penitentiary at Moundsville, W.Va. 


= 
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deposit of the semiannual interest funds, the fact that there had been 
peculations from the Institution was not discovered until June, LW, 
When the Institution was informed thatits necount wasoverdrawn. As 
the end of the fiscal year was drawing near, it was found necessary to 
herrow the sum of $10,000 to meet current obligations. The loan 
was paid on July 5, 1905, or as soon as collections would permit. 
Owing to the condition in which the hooks and accounts were left hy 
the lute accountant, it is impossible to state in their respective classes: 
the amounts of the miscellaneous receipts. The total of such receipts 
deposited in the Treasury during the year was in the 1rprera te 
$4,561.72, as given in the foregoing statement. 

Your committee also presents the following statements in recurd to 
appropriations and expenditures for objects intrusted hy Congress to. 
the care of the Smithsonian Institution: 


Detvited datement of disbursements Jrne appropriations committed fy Congress to the onne 
of the Smithaonian Fnatitetion Jor the fiscal year ending June 80, Po035, cid fram beateners 
af former years, 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, 8MITHHONIAN INSTITUTHOS, 100%. 
RECEIPTS, 


Appropriate by Congress for the fiscal year onding June 30, 1905, “for 
expenees of the system of international exchanges between the United 
Stites and foreign countries under the direction of the Smithscnion 
Institution, including suluries or compensation of all nesesary eni- 
ployee and the porchase of nECeSrY Looks mind paeriod ion le (eundry 


Clyil met April-2a, 1904)... oes. cee e eee ee oc. ne ae Pretrets S27, (00, OO 
9 TES SM oR, 
Salaries or COT pete thon : 
Lacting cunitor, ut $295 per month........— $2, 20, 00 


1 chief clerk, at $183.58 per month ....... a, Lila, So 
clerk, at $100. per month ......... ..._- .-- 1. 800,00 
lL clerk, at $125 per month ................ — J, 500. 00 


! clerk, at £110.06 per monuth...... ..2...-. 1, 28a, 25 
Lelerk, at $80 per month ............. feet), C0 
lelerk, at $65 per month................._. ‘M (M) 
Lstenogripber, at $110 per month..... ... 1, 320, 00 
I workman, at $60 per month... an, i 


packer, ot $56 per month... 000..00..... WOOO 
Dinesenger, at $40 permonth ............_- S20), 00 
Pieeenger, at $40 pur month ............. 2. Od) 
I messenger hoy, at $00 per month .......... can, OO 
Linessenper boy, at $25 per month... __. 170, 42 
l esenger boy, at $20 por month ....._., 70. OT 
Lagent, at $74 per month...-...-.... zi 450, On 
Tagent, at $60.66 per month ....0.... 400. 00) 
agent, at $15 per month... ...... ...... 0, Om) 


Total enlories iif GN enentian ee a ee ae Sa 1h, (ied, Ge 
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General expenses: 
Dileep eee! sere eo ee $35. 1-4 
DO te ele oe ere ryppere sere Hore, fa) 
SNE ee cx eens eeeededterereee OG 
Wrerpabeeri or Oo oe cal tets dc edhanaseteh th. 00 
fitpplies oo soo cos cs oco Unt ree (6, 51 
Btablonery, ot ....-------..0neee- 2-2-5 ane: 4 A 
—_———_ Fy, 421. 41 
Toinl Wishnrwmente............--2... 022. e ce eee sce eee eeesa 22 GR 06 
Balance Joly 0, (006 2. oa cee ee ee ese wese eens, “4, ISG 
INTERS ATION AL EXCHANGES, -MITHSOATAN USSTITOTION, Dake 
Balance July 1, 1004, os por last report..................2...00.-.0..-. $2 4 
Hist HEM ENTS. 
Balaries or compensation: 
‘L agent at $50 per month........-.-..-..-....... 200,00 
Lagent at $lo pormonth........... 52.2.2. -s56. tac, CM) 
1 agent at $75 per month.............-......-... -4,.@ 
Total salaries or compeneation .....-..--...-..-.-..---. #740.00 
General ox peises: 
PINMIAS cote was i etatccbliedtasicrviteisvetseses- TO 
ME eas tenner eéidescesca ss a tketl +» 448,80 
ijt ee ony ee See oe ee 1, Sri, 44 
Ln ee ee ee, tebe ah Bi), OD) 
BUD Pes oa bis ctceececeserenscsswsescurs<s Ta: a 
1, f4, 87 
Total dishureoments.......... J akpeG tas nonana hash wanane ten Spe eee 
Balance July 2; 1906.00. ~~. 220.2 eee peodee ewe eeees tl ee | 10, G8 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, SMITHSONIAN ISSTITUTION, 190m, 
Balance July 1, HAM, we per lash report............-...--.--.22s.c.-2--. $2044 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 2000, by the Treasury 


Department to the erelit of the surpine fund June ch, 14, 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, SMITHSONIAN [SSTITUTION, TM 
RECEIPTS. 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1906, “fos 
continuing ethnological researches among the American Indians, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, incloding salaries or com- 
pensation of all necessary employees, and the purchase of necessary 
books and periodicals, forty thousand dollars, of which sum not exeecd- 
ing one thousand five bondrel dollirs nay be nae for rent of boifding"’ 


ppaneia eee at Ayal 28, 1004) 22 -. 022s nee se enn neste sancenslives 


40, 000, 00 


. fs a se wr = ¥ { * ie 4 4 —_ 
i ' < T 





: r 

’ = a 
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POLO a E 


Salaries or compensation: 
/ Tebief of bureau, wt $399.35 perinonth,...... $3, 9, 
1 ethnologist, at $200 per month...0......... 2,400.00 
1 ethnologist, at $200 per month......-...... 2,400.00 
l ethnologitt, at $139,493 per month...-....-. 1,590, 06 
Lethnologist, at $125 per month...-......... «500.00 
Lethnologist, at $125 per month,.......-.... 1.800, 00 
l ethnologist, at $83.38 per month........-.- O16. Ot 
1 ethnologist, at $100 per month............- 1, 200), 00 
1 editor, at §22 per month .....-...22...... 450.00 
1 editorial assistant, at $100 per ronth....... (0. 00 
| editorial clerk, at $100 per month... er oak. oe 
1 philologist, at $250 per morith.......... =. 800,00 
1 head clerk, at $100 per memth....... clk 1,200), 00 
1 clerk, at $100 per month --.......--...-.-. 1, 190. 00 
a Telerk, at $125 per month ................. 375.00 
a T clerk, at $00 per month .................-. 1, 080, 00 





Lelerk, at $75 per month ,.................. 0.00 
L iustrator, at $168.87 per month....-...... 2, O00, (4 
I stenographer and typewriter, at $00 per 
“Ti Co ee een ee ee on ote. (1) 
1 I typewriter, at $45 per month .............. 390,00 
* Dmemenger, at $50 per month ....-......... 600.00 ’ 
a 1 messenger, at $55 per month ....-.. ere Be). (0) 


Lekilled laborer, at $60 per month ......._.- 720, 00 
1 laborer, wt $45 per month ............-.... 540.00 
Llaborer, at $30 per month ..2....-..... 0. 0. 00 
2 lahorers, at $1.50 perday.................- “0, CH) 


I cleaner, at $1.50 per day ........-........- 3. 00 
1 cleaner, nt $1.25 per day ................_ Hd), 00 
| I charwomun, af $1.50 porday............_. 45, 00 





Total salaries or compensation 
General expenses: 
Books, binding, ete......-.-.._. ieaeet si 410, 2] 


Coeseeneensteenenseee. 27, 700, D4 


Drawings, mips, ott... .....--2-.:. 5.02. 1, 813.95 
ceuistiads alt SE EA Sn - Sh 


WRONG coer ct ye se eos aw 178. 1 
RAMI Fens eee ees oo 451. 26 
Maninsctipt _-......-sececeenseneevececuc.:. 1,372. 4 
Miscellanea fo. ec ecee ee cu enn ee i), T4 : 
Postage, telegraph, and telephone... 2... 020. 50), 60) es 
Rental. ..... weeeee-e 1,375.00 
-Bpecial services SF mane coe eee dee vaee 2 059, 08 
OAM doh ene ty as cause, sit 656, 00 
Stationery .. eeehesehenectee. | GU 


= i Le 
i . 
Sa ee A eH aa ais GB R-tree cms he. AO 


Supplies... 2... 
=setwes 1, 260,19 


SS ee ee 


Travel and field expenses... 








Total disbureements.._. ree | ~~. . . a0, 356. 74 





Balinern July 1, 1905. =i See Oy nee ke toes nensiwencaueeitbucveneecs (Hi, 28 
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AMERICAN ETIESOLOGY, SMITHBONLAN INSTITUTION, 1904. 
Dalmivee Pihy- 3, TNS oa 5 oes on eae cclnb ewe diee onveyaciet acceceuceesiece Hh OOaIeE 


General expenses: 
, AT EE Ee ae in ele oy rare a eae ed ee ee ee SL, Co 


AWM eigen pee neta sides pour li etct eae eee 25, 80) 
vr Sete i ah i cozeectens --.= (OH 5 
Freight... ... Sse oe eo asenesSe pent 
. Furniture. . Pe tty Sek aye ee er ea Py Glee eee ee 85.12 


Puuteee: telephone unl legenplt 2 ee 90. 48 








Rental ts SS ee ee ee mae nme sae erase, 125, (0) 

i Specimens ....----2--..2. 2... ies: Tei eee 

Epecial services _.._.. OF Sheds ae ep ea eg ship wawereteses VOMLOG 

Supplies... 2s. e. pee a keen cake eainendt tts tia 

Btationery ......-...-..2..-.- Re ee iret ais, fr 7 

Travel and fheld ox panies... Pe ees eros eae -+e-~. O07. BF 
Total dishursunents .................. 2222. Seek eke oes ae Th 1, 851. 24 
Bolin July 1, 105... 0.00... c.. nee Pe ee) ee err ee 7a, 70 


AMERICAS ETHNOLOGY, SMITHSONIAN IXSTITIUTION, Tom, 


Badan Oily, Ys 1006s 5-25 coc ehac os --cahennentna-eecsdercceseci = SEAN OF 
General ex peners: 





Freight... Siete + ttee bn ccs secu gies iac Wnquhevenseencsaesecoe: MISE 
MipitierTU se seis ak Cote cs en ne eens alnveslbvetie’ Sees 110, 00 
Postage, telegraph, and telephone... ...0.0.00....2.....--... VN 46 


pinta hore es Forse cctia oe Sees i Tine ee eS ee ee Le dl 
SH REMY Lp = ae eee ate Sh gees ew = cow an stp kn ened acd ssce Tee 
Supplies.........- Se ee ee eee pee Poe ee eer 1.30 





Total disbursements . o.oo. ocak cn ee ene eee ence nnn. Toh. 36 





Balunie ...<..<cce pede a eee edahh ban cs coke eo euwLle eo ' S78. 62 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 300, ly the Treasury 
Department to the credit of the surplos fond June 20, 1906. 


> PRESERVATION OF COLLECTIONS, SATION AL MUSEUM, tan, 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal vear ending June 0, 1005, “for 
continuing the preservation, exhibition, and increase of the collections 
from the surveying and exploring expeditions of the Government, anid 
from. other sources, including salaries or compunsation of all necessary 
employers, and all other necessary expenses, $180,000, of which sum 
$5,500 nay be used for necessary drawings and illustrations for publi- 
cations of the National M neon, and all other necessary incidental 
expenses" (sundry civil act of April 28, 1H)... 0... c ll. . £180, 000, 00 
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BX PES THT, 
(Judy 11M, to Joe Si, 1) 





Malrios or colipemention. .............2.2--.-.. S10, $27 74 
Mpocial servioes 2... esc ces | ORS 
Total Hilarie anil servile... = a ete 
Misce) laren: 
Sy DS ae i i i 3, O85, 85 
MMMMES Wyola ta eis vie ts ibs e's vce toe es 74. 63 
Freight and cartage, ..__. ake - 1,361 69 
AE ia lem a 2, 105. 00 
Drawings and illustrations 2.22.2... 740.5 
Bo ee ee 1, O08. 15 
Total tuleeellaneons, .. 2... a Sd eee 


10, 877. 4 





Total expenditure to Jia 2, 1 


ee ee ee ee oe 


cecevensnsee 173,364. 06 





Balance Joly 1, 10, to meet outstanding Hulbilities,.........._.- 


linyete of expenditures fie salaries ar OOmpraies. 


(Jie 2 LOOM, tee Dra a, BM, 
Scientific and wiministrative staff: 

L arsistant secretary, 12 months, at 2258, et ee 
l administrative hisintacit, 12 months at $291 06. 48 
L head comitor, 12 months, at $201. WO iw aeeeesl ee 
I head curator, 12 months, at 1. i 
l acting bead curator, 12 months, at $201.06... 
l curator, 12 mothe, at $200.....-.5...2...... 
Leormtor, 0 months 2) days, at $200... ................. 
Dassocate curator, 6 months, 15 days, ut $200)... 2... + 
lctirator, 12 months, ot $100................. eee 
curator, assistant, 12 months, at $1...... | Pe ret 
lenrator, aesistant, 12 months, at $150.2... eee ‘ 
Lcurntor, assistant, 12 months, at $150... .. ee <Fetias 
1 curator, assistant, 12 months, Ot BI) ce nese tk 
l ctirator, assistant, 4 months th dave, wt S150.. 02. 
Locuritor, msistant, ? months Riluve, at $10... ..... ea 
1 curator, aeistant, 12 months, nt $133.39 .......... 
I comifor, assistant, 12 months, at $0.89. ee eee 
| ctirator, wsistant, 12 months, at $i2h. 
Lcomtor, sictant, § months, at $1, 2. 
Teurator, assistant, 12 months, at S116.06. 0. 
l curator, Assistant, 12 months. at $114. iw. aiek 
| curatar, aeeistant, 12 months, at $100.0... 2-000... 8... 
l curator, psdstant, lO days, at $100... 
l curator, assistant, 1 month, at i : art 
| curator, second assistant. 19 months, at 8100, 20. 
laid, 12 months, at $100... “a= 
! sicdl, Bo menths oO] dave, at 2100 

TL wtd, 11 dive, mt PD ote ee es eccer ee, 
laid, 12 months, ab-Sa335. 
Laid, 12 months, at Sagaa Fann i's seen Pees) cokes 
Laid, 11 months, at al PES ee te a as 


ee ee 22 2 ss 


Erte. =-_]| = = « le ee ee ee a 


SS ee ee a ee 


$3, 000, 


ck, 0), Gee 
ch, Ai, G2 
aby Ho, Ge 
5, 490, 92 
2.400, 00 
1, 1S. TH 
1.100, 00 
1,200, On 
1, 800, 00 
1, S00, 00) 
1, 800, OO 
I, a), 00 
t75, OD 
0). Oe) 

1, O00, Ge 
1, On, fms 
1, 300, 00 
Ce), Ci 

1, 379, 92 
1, a), 2 
1, 20, On 
ae | 
SE 

1, 200, (0 
1, S00. 00 
a0, (et 
6. 67 
Cet), dv 
a CH 
018. G8 


6, 645. 34 


: rt ry 
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‘Stientiie and administrative staff—Continoesd, ; 
Taki, 5 months 14 days, at $84,33..............2....-.. Pi, Ted 
1 aid, TZ months, at B75... ee. eee tegen ees nO, 00 


1 aid, 2 ? months, at $75. ..... a eee Shriners eee Lat, OO 
Pied 12 tonthin at G00. ee ceca Loewe ee cuece 720, 00 
laid, 6 ménthe 15 davs, it S00... 22... Poise enaxeertxy ~88000 
Laid, 12: months, at $50-..02.......22-5..-. 02.2... G00, OO 
Lnid, 12 months, at $50 .-........ Peters Sposa i: 
; Lindel, 12 mothe, at S50... ee eee meee cece, Hn), (Md 
Laid, 12 months, ot HS... Oa ee eae, Ne AO), 0 


I chief of correspondence ari] dociinents, 12 montha at 

PA a Fea ee edidiidatdhs coe Geaete ee ea cack be ccteonls 2, 404), OX) 
I registrur, 12 months, at $147........ pe aowwale Et ate palace =, O04. 10 
L editor, 12-motths, nt SI67........_.- .. 2,004.00 
1 editorial assiztant, sci 183 days, ‘at $133.35. _--- TUM 87 
lL aesistant librarian, 12 months, $143, 53.....0.......... 1. Aa 
disbursing clerk, 1 menthe, ot $114, 67. cacewicns) Sp eeecal 
I disbursing agent, 15 days, ut $125..........2.-......- 2. 50 
1 property clerk, 12 months, at FOO. ceawdseeeets--e-~-2- 2,080.00 


Si, TRS. i 
Preparnitors: 
1 photographer, 12-months, at $175...........2.......2. 2 100.00 
. Dimedeler, 12 months, at $100... 2.22.0. e ue. 1 0000 
T osteologist, 12 months, at 80................-.-...... 1, 080,00 
I preparator, 4 months 14 days, at $125.....,........... 48, 39 
i, I preparator, 12 months, atSl00.....2-2.0.............. 1 ooo 
I prepanitor, 12 months, at $00.2... 22..00.02.......--- 1, 080,00 
I prepanitor, 9 months 45 days, Ty eee eel . 145. 00 





¢ ] preparitor, 12 months, at $85.......... Spe ee - 1,02), 00 
I preparntor, 1? months 39 days, at S85: 205 havtira nit BO 
So I IGE 2 ere oe te ae peace Mg eee ine = fi, fs 
| preparator, 12 months, at $50 gee Sane ss tee Sete nears (aw, On 
prepainitor, 11 months 15 days, at Hd eae Ais, 00 
| preparator, 12 months, at B55... ... ee an ce), Cac 


Lproparator, 2 months, at $0.-.. 2... .... 2... Li, (a) 
tpreparator, | month, at $0.......-..........c.0 20... Foi, OOD 


I preparator, 12 months, mt $45...:.2. 00 ae Hn), OO 

I preparator, 12 months, at BO... 2... 022.22. c ce 43). 00 

l preparator, 6 months, at MO... el. © 0 

1 preparator, 8 months 14 days, at $25.2 ................ 212.0 

ms L preparutor, 176 hours, at M0 eents. owe BS. 
a“ 1 assistant preparutor, 6 months, wt 240.........-2...- 240) 00 
| 1 chief taxidermist, 12 months, at 2127... ....._....... . 1,500, 00 
1 taxidermist, 12 months, at $100 ............--... bn 1, 20, Ce) 
I taxidermist, 12 months, at $00,..................0..-. 720). 00 

I taxidermist, apprentice, 10 months, wt S250... |, ss on), (4) 

| collector, 2 months, at S50... Seria eee ee 1), O00 

1 classifier, 2 months, at $100... pe eps ee ee ee ee . AW), CM) 

lentaloguer, 12 months, nt $60... 22.2.2... 00. eee eee Ta, 
bentaloguer, 25 days, ut $602. .0._.-. 22.2... eee ee case. 41.67 

; Lcutalogner, § months, at $55.22... 2. 2. cee sce +0), 0) 

1 catuboener, 2 months 25 dave, at Sh. fcc 141.67 


lcataloguer, 3 months 2 » dhatys, nt $5(.......- eye, oe 1B 
$20), 006, 00 


ul 





1 aace clerk, 12 months, at $125 


[ etenograplier, 12 months, at $170. ..222.0... were los 
1 stenographer, # months, at $90.................. 
1 stenographer, 3 months, at $@0_._.._. Pe Mh Ree Sk AA 
1 stenographer, 12 months. at $85, 33... 
1 elendgrapher and typewriter, 12 niidaaths wt $0). 
1 stenographer and typewriter, 2 months $1 days, at $75. 
| stenographer and typewriter, 8 months 37 dave, at S60 - 
I stenographer and typewriter, 2 months 21 days, at 380 . 
Lstenogmpher and typewriter, 1 month, at BH0,.... 22... 
I stenographer and typewriter, 11 months, at $40; 1 month, 
UES! asa aS eee ae a, i ie 
Lstenographer and typewriter, 5 months 56 dave, at Si , 
1 stenographer and typewriter, 6 months 19 days, at 840 . 
stenographer and typewriter, 5 months 11 days, at $50. 
stenographer and typewriter, 2 months 15 days; at S00 . 
l stenographer and typewriter, $ months § days, at 20. 
Lstenogripler and typewriter, 2 months 13 dave, at S50. 
l ttenographer and typewriter, | month 16 ‘lays at $0. . 


Sees = 


em me 


L botanical clerk, 2 inonths, at $75,........... Men ire earns 
1 betanien! clerk, O months 2s dave, at =u eho eee 
1 botanical clerk, 6 months 15 days, at B50, . rote rai 


1 document clerk, 12 months, at... 
1 recorder, 1 month, Ot $00.» aac aceon san = 
Lelerk und preparator, T2 months, at $60 ae 
l clerk and typewriter, 12 months, at 87h .......... 
1 clerk, § months 14 days, at $125 .................... 
Lclerk, 6'inonths, at $125.2... nk ek eee woe w eo ecee. 
Lolerk, 42 months, at $115 252. 202. cee cc. 
Ll clerk, 11 months 24 daye, at $100........ 
liclerk, 10 months, at $100.................... 


lL clerk, 12 thontha et $75... ......-..-0..0.-00.... 
Liclerk,-12 months, at $75.-........................... ‘ 
Lclerk, 12 months, at $75..--..-. 2.2.2.2. 


i Glerk, 12 months, nt $75..-....--.............. ee 
1 clerk, 12 months, at $75........ 


L clerk, 12 months, nt $77... 2.0.0. ...... ne 
L clerk, 2 months, at $75... 00000... 
Lelerk, 11 days, at $75..... are ha antes s Sishesoes = 
l clerk, 12 months, at $70...................... 
Lelerk, 12 months, at #0. ... 2... ieee Soe 
lelerk, 12 months, at 86. ey Sort tee a 
1 clerk, 12 months, at $0. ..... Te a ae 


Lelerk; 11-monthin, nt $50, ......2.0.. 2. con eee ke 
Dclerk, 1 month 6 days, at M0........-.......... 

I clerk, 12 months, wt $35....._.... eS ee ee 
l typewriter, 12 months, at $35, .... 


1 typewriter, 11 months 10 dave, ut$70........... 
l typewriter, 11 months 29 days, at 40... 
btypewriter, §:days, at $50 205005 <0. rou. 


I typewriter, 11 months, at 270; 1 month at 87 


SP aan ree 
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743,39 
Coe, 0H 
oe y 
is. Sh 
LTLa7 
160, OO 
121,07 

7a, OO 
Li), (0) 
S068, 00 
25. OO 
a), 

(a), (=) 
Tol, Ce 


1, O58. 


res 


1, S80, OO 
1. 230. 00 
1, 000), OO 


TM), On 
1M) Oe) 
Caw), Cec 
fA, O00 


27. a) 
oc, OD 
72), 00 
720), 00 
CMM). i) 
AO), (i) 

4, AF 
420, 00 


1, (20). 00 


Beh, (et 
Tis, (0) 
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Buildings and labor: 


1 captain of watch, 12 months, at M0)... 2.00.00. 0 cee 
1 lientenant of watch, 12 months, at $70.............0.. 
1 lieutenant of watch, 12 months, at $70...............- 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $05.....2.2....0.2..20000-- 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $60.2... ......2.22220002-- 
1 watchman, 12 months, ot $60... 22. 020 c ene e ee ee reece 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $H0.......-....... soiaoee ee 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $60.........-....... ae : 
1 watchman, 12 months, at 800... 2... eee eens 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $00... 2... 0.0. ce eee ee cree ee 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $60... 0. eee eee 
1 watchman, 12 monthe, at $60..... 2... eee ee 
1 watchinan, 12 months, at $60.0... eee eee ene eee 
1 watchman, 12 months, at B90... . cnn ee ewes Leip a. 
1 watehman, 12 months, at $60....................0.--.- 
1 watchman, 12 mouths, at HHO... ee 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $M). 20... ee ee 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $00... 2.2... cee eee e eee c ene 
1 watchman, 12 months, at $60. ...... 0.000002 6. ee cece 
L watchman, 11 monthe 20 days, at BW... 2. 2... =o 
1 watchman, 10 months 55 days, at RW...........--.--. 
1 watchman, 10 months 4 days, at SH)...........--.--- 
1 watchman, 9 months 85 dave, at 360. .... 2.2.2.2... : 
I watchman, 10 months, at $60.00... 0..0.. 0 ccc cee ee 
1 watchman, 6 months, at $55; 4 months, at $40..... ——s 
l watchman, 6 months, at 4; 3 months, at 40......... 
1 watchman, $ months 4 days, at $80 ..........-..-.---- 
1- general foreman, 12 months, at $122.00.0.....-..-..--. 
l carpenter, 104 idlays, at $4.40...............----.-.---. 
1 carpenter, 18 days, ut $4.40........-......- -iteetbenes 
Leerpenter, 3 daya, at $1.40 . eee eee eee ees 
1 carpenter, 3 days, at 4.40... .0..0....20.0...2. 05.4. 
1 workman, 12 months, at $00... 2 cee e ee ce eee e eee ees 
d-wrapper, Si days, at $2 2... 2. nee ee eee eee ee es 

packer, 19 days, at $2.25... ... 22. 22-0 eeeeeeeeenn-- 
1 packer, 12 days, at $2.25 22 oe eee eee cee wenee ee ess 
L packer, 3 days, ot $2.26. 2. cc scc seca cee ce cee cess 
1 clamified laborer, 12 months, at Hi..................- 
1 classified Inborer, } months. at H7_...........-.--.-..- 
1 clasified laborer, 3 months, at HO.................... 
1 classified laborer, 1 month, at $40.........2....0....02. 
1 classified laborer, 13 days, at $1.50.................... 
1 skilled Inborer, 10 months St days, at Bh... 22.2.2... 
1 ekilled laborer, 10 months, al $55.................-... 
L skilled laborer, 12 woanths, at $50. .................... 
L ekillid laborer, 12 months, at Bv............-........ 
1 skilled laborer, 11 months 11 days, at $50 _.......-...-. 
1 skilled laborer, 2 months, at HO.............. teh ee c 
1 skilled laborer, 2? months 2% dave, nt S56 .....0...0.... 
L skilled laborer, 307 days, at $L50. 2... 222.2 eee eee ee ne 
1 ekilled laborer, 80 hours, at $0.55....................- 
1 watchman, 3 days, at #00... 2... 2.22. cceweeeeeneenees 


au 1iKo—3 


1, oan. cm 
40, 00 
8-H). 00 
780. 0) 
720). 0) 
720. 00 
720. 00 
720, 00 
720.00 
720. 00 


Mis, Eh 


ie We 
44.00 
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Buildings and lnbor—Continued, 


1 watchman, 3 days, at B60............-22..--ceese- eee 
1 watchman, 1 month, at $)4.................... 
1 watchman, | day, at $55. .........-.-..--. 
1 watchman, 5 months 4 days, at $40..-....-.-.....-.-. 


1 watchman, 53 dave, at $1.75 .....-...-.-.2-.-...-ene-e 


Diaborer, 14 days, nt $0)... 2. 2. een eee eee cee eneeceeeen 


1 laborer, 7 monthea 13 days, at H7 ...... 2... -..... ne. 


1 laborer, 1 month 4 days, wt S47 


I laborer, 12 months, at $40... .......-2.5....0.2.5. cree 
T laborer, 12-inonthe, at $40.... 2.0. ewe ee 


L laborer, 12 months, at $0... .... 2... ea ce nee ceenee 
1 laborer, 12 months, at £40 


hat he he SRS eee SS ee oe 


1 laborer, 12 months, at B4)....... ae =. a 


I laborer, 12 months, at $40.......... 2... es cts aeeewe " 
L laborer, 12 months, at $40...............-2-..--.0000. 


1 laborer, 12 months, wt $40 


52864 8S foe eee eee ee oe 


1 laborer, 12 months, at HO. _.._- on eee. eo ee 
1 laborer, 11 montha 29 days, at $0........222......... 
l laborer, 11 months 20 days, at $0 ................--.-. 


1 laborer, 10 months 564 days, at $0................-. Ts 
1 laborer, 10 months 48 days, at H0......--.---..-.-.--- 
1 laborer, months, at $40........... 
L laborer, 7 months 21 days, at HO. ....-........-...... 
l laborer, 3 months, at $0... 2.2.22. 2ee eae e ee eee 
1 laborer, § months 10 days, at $35 
1 Jaborer, 2 months, at $96.... 5-2 - oe ees see eee 
1 laborer, 7 days, at $2.25..., ........---. Ss pay ot te 
1 laborer, 40 days, at #2. ................- 
L laborer, 36 days, at-$2. . . 2.2.22... fa... eee eee eee 
1 laborer, 4 dave, wth $2....0........... ceah ees 
1 laborer, 29) days, at $2...... Se poe e Oe e ee 
1 laborer, 26 days, at $............. - ee, ee 
1 laborer, 25 days, at $2... 2. 22... 2.2.2.2 cee 
Piaborer, 12 dayne, at 8 nce ecccc chee eens detecssesss 


ée 


Ldaborer, 104 duys, at $2. .......-......--....-----.-. 
Tlaborer, 10 days, wt $2. .......2...-...220.2.+-. a 
M'laborer, 6) days, at $2... -..2.-..2..2-.22..2...2---22.- 
Et inborer, 64 days, at €2W 2 soe we eee cee ees 
1 laborer, 3} duys, at $2............-.... eehe ree e cues = 
De ae a 
Laborer, 3 days, at $2... 2. 2.2 eee eee eee eee, 
1 laborer, 2 dave, at $2.00. 0000 cee eee eee - 

1 laborer, $119 days, wt $1.75. .................--.. 

L laborer, 205 days, at $15)...........2...222-..-- 

L laborer, 78 days et $l60. 2. eee eee cee ee 
L laborer, 60 days, at $1.00..............-.2-- = ook : 
L laborer, 52 days, at $1.50... 22.20 eee ween ees cece nee 
1 inborer, 48 days, nt $1.00. ....- cece eee e cece ene. 
1 laborer, 39 days, at $1.50. ..... en ete. ore et 


l laborer, 15 days, at $1.50...........-.-........ 


RR & & 


1 laborer, 13 days, at $1.50...-..22.-22.-2c0ceeececeeces 


Fae nret ee Tinrte ris sees eS 


ee eee ee ee eee eee ee 


1 laborer, 12 months, at $40... 2... 2.2. ee cee ee eee 
1 laborer, 12 months, at $40...... 


ee 


BE 
2s 22 eS ee = 2 See ee eee = 


en ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ea), (0) 
450, Oe) 
450), 00) 
450), (1) 
480), 06) 
480), (a) 
480), 
45), ix 
478, 07 
478, 67 
475, 44 
40H, 00) 
SAO), 00 
S11. iO 
120), 00 
201. 67 
70, Of) 
16.75 
SO, Ch 
to. OM) 
is, 00 
Tih, OM) 
fe. 00 
46. (0) 
4. Oo 
71. 00 
2, 00 
14, 00 
LS. 00 


(, (On) 


Buildings and labor—Continned. 

Liaborer, 12 days, at $1.50. ....-..---.-..-+-2.------2-. $18.00 
1 laborer, 9 days, at $1. Die erachasssseesniepsannsszs>ss 15, 50 
l lnborer, 0 days, at $1.50... .....-.....2..-2.2-.2-2---- 13. 0 
1 laborer, 40) days, at Slot pe Soke e we cetiek cee 40. 
L lnborer, 119 dave, nt $1... ....-.-.. 2.222.220 cce-ee=s 11.60 
1 mail eurrier, 12 months, at Fh... .... 02... mi, (i) 
1 messenger, 2 months, at $40_.........-.....--.-...---. i. (0) 
l mesenger, 7 months 3 days, ab $5..............-2... a0 
L mesenger, 12 months, at 2M. ............-.-...-----. Se), O) 
1 messenger, 35 days, at $90. _....-....-.-.-+2<0002----- 4, 00 

Limessenger, | month, at $20; 6 months 5 diva: at $25; 
4 months 25 days, at $35. —....... 2.2... eee ene ccees is. 34 

l mesenger, 7 months, at $20; 4 monthe, wt $25; 1 month, 
BT ers Fok See ess oleae PSE ea 27h. 00 

Ll nessenger, months 14 dave, af $20; 8 months 16 dave, 
a Aa Pere ee ee 82, 08 
l mesenger, ? month 16 days, at $3); 26 days, at #25... 21.4 
Lmeeenger, 7 months 11 days, at SA .............2..-. 147.58 
I mieonger, 4 months 22 days, at $2) ...........-..-.-. TH. fi 
lL messenger, 4 montha 15 days, at $20 .............--.-. a, (0 
Liméeenper, 5 months 4 days, at $20 2.2.22. eee G2. 67 
i mesenger, | month 27 days, at $20..............--.-. oa. (a) 
Lmesenyver, 10 dave, nt $20 _.... 2. eee cee eee ee 12. 67 
Lmessenger, 1} days, at $1. cee eee ee eee ne 1. 
Ll nesenger boy, 2 months 10 days, at $20..-.--. icccees 46. 67 
l mesenger boy, 9 days, at $90...............-,0.-..4:. 6. 00 
L attendant, 12 months, at HO... 2.2.22... ee eee 480 
1 attendant, 12 months, at $10. -..-.....2.-...2..+...5.- 480), 
l attendant, 182 days, at $1.25.....5.. 2... 6c ceksceeeeee ny. 
1 cleaner, 12 months, at 85................ ec ccc ee ce cee 420. 
1 cleaner, 12 months, ot $55...............2.--ecc0enee- 420. 00 
l cleaner, 12 months, at $35.....- 22.2.2. ocean cee es 420. 00 
L cleaner, 12 months, at $55.......-.-.----cesece-cece.. «42000 
1 cleaner, 11 months 24 days, at 55... .. a, ES kD ee 413. 00 
1 cleaner, & months 23 days, at $25......---.--.2.---00: 201, 83 
= 1 cleaner, 4 months 6 dave, at $35.............2...2.--.. 147. 00 
1 cleaner, 3 months 6 days, at $35 .................-..-: 112. 00 
1 cleaner, 5 months 40 days, at $50 ...................-. 180. OO 


=, 





#43, Ho, 12 


Total ger yiCee < occcceteccncesscecascecsvedescenscsesessaacavc., 100,488 04 





PRESERVATION OF COLLECTIONS, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 19. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance as per report July 1, WWM 2.2... cee es eee ec ee eee nen =. $6,150. 


EXPENDITURES, 


(aly 1, 14, to June BD, 1.) 
FPOCIRL BEEVICER 225252... e ibibo es eee ee 2 $1, OL 
Miscellaneous: 
Drawings and illustrations .....2.c000cceece00. $457.55 
RDN IE Bas deweewne sass wee crew hewiersys) 2, SOL 
ETSHONGEY Cc cccccccecsehresseessetessiagees-y —O0L 15 
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Miscellaneous—Continued, 
RPE W ANT oe. coal sake caneeesav end weecien lp eeeune 
Mipehts Foose ee ee eee ee 


Total miscellaneons ........-.-.--.---- =e aneeecece $4, 100. 55 
Total OXPOMTTEO ME. anes eee n nee ceed e eee eee eee gene eee hy 4. 00 
Balance Joly 1, 105, to meet outetanding abilities .....-..... ere 198. 99 


PRESERVATION OF COLLECTIONS, XATIONAL MUSEUM, Tim, 
RRCKIPTS, 
Balance x por report Jnly 1, 1904 _. 
EXPENDITURES. 
(Joly 1, 10M, to dume 3, 1905.) 
Wn cat aces ot ee Rn re ee eS pot), A 


Balance carried, onder provisions of Revised Statutes, section S000, by the Treasury 
Department to the credit of the surplus fund June $0, 1904, 


Ralance July 1, 


FURNITURE AXD FIXTURES, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1008. 
RECEIPTS, 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1006, “for 
cases, furnitare, fixtores, and appliances required for the exhibition 
and safe-keeping of the collections of the National Museum, inelnding 
suuries or compensation of all necessary.employees" (sundry civil act, 
EEN Cr ot ae Pala naan a ai 


ELPES DITTRES, 


(July 1, 1904, to June 2, 1905,) 
Salaries or compensution.......-..-............ $12,400.20 
Bpoctal servings 2... ce... ces eoce eos u---eses S20). 00 


Total wularies and services .......-2-..2..+eeeeeeeee $12, 789, 29 
Miscellaneous: 
Cases, exhibition.................. F220.00 


Causes, stormpe.. oo... Seenaaraa re 1, S84. 00) 

$2, 104. 00 
PANN Ok a eee eS Abe ao. 08 
Drawers, trays, boxes .................... a rire 


WOM WORK). 5 0..a0 Goce cera ee 277,62 
Cian. os cene ons ey PEE ET Peed ie oe 323. 00 


ee ee a 
oe ee ae eee 16,10 
eer eats 147.50 
iiivasesGtasavesce Lorine 


Winker 
A, Ws coed vce a eS 
TLumber ............ 


Painie, ... eee ec ene Me Pe on, feo. 
Office furniture Pe ye i ee, S74, 
Rubber, leather, cork ...................... 42.7 


Slate bi ee ee fe eS en 


a =f | 10:60 


SSS SS SSS CaS SET ee fi. Gi) 
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Miscellancous—Continued. 
Plumbing material ............. <seadetesecs Ste 
Paper ...... oor: St pees free tet ee 56, 00 
eee ae ee a ee ye a 20. 77 


Total miscellaneots 2.02.0. 20 cecceeeweaceeecescen. 36,140.72 
Total expenditure . << sees ween geese these encecvavesesvnses S19; 70001 
Balance July 1, 1008, to meet outstanding Habilities .......-..-- 2,760.99 - 
Anchyis of expenditures for salaries or eompenation. 

uly 1, 1M, to June 3, 105, } 


1 superintendent, 6 months, wt $166.05_.......-.-..------.2-eeee nesses SOG0, i 
1 clerk, 12 months, at $1... .. des ieee sane e bi akteas = See 1, 200. 00 
1 shop foreman, 12 months, at $85..............-..-.--cceeceecae--:-- 1,020.00 
P Carpenter, caye, MEGS nn. eset a ceses sccneevesceseducseween tes 27.00 
A carpentor, 7 days, ab S00... oo. esc eee eee de eee eee cee eeceercenecees 30, 0 
LT carpenter, 315 daya, at $3.0. cee | Sie ec de we ceases ticusceceeet ot, OX 
. L carpenter, 313 dave, at $b... ioe ce eee occ cece ctce cece fo, 00) 
1 carpenter, 201 dayn, at $3. oo. 2... cee ee ee eee = ee HOLS. 00 
L-carpenter, 75 daya, Ot $5... 6.0 cocci ces eeer enter reeeeccenseensnenenes 24. 00 
l carpenter, § days, ot $4.40... 225... 0. ssn cd icine veces cncceeesee eo. 2) 
! carpenter, 122) days, a ee oe ee eee ee 367. i 
1 carpenter, 7'daya, at $4.40... 2... ence cececeneccecceeewaeenetaces $0, 80 
L tarpenter, S12 days; at 85. ooo. cece eee ee een ene n ne ennenecnesesnees ach, (0 
1 painter, 0 months 41 days, at $70....... 20... 2.22 ee cee eee cee senee 735. 60 
1 painter, 9 montha 4 days, nt B75... 22.2.2. 222 c eee nes eneceecsecccces 810. 00 
1 skilled laborer, 3 months 5 days, at $45....0..... 000. c00c00-seneecre<- 205. 83 
1 skilled Inborer, G months, af $100... 2... cee cee n ca cecueccee OOo, 00 
1 skilled Inborer, 2 months, at $55... 2-22... eect e eee 110. 00 
I skilled laborer, 1 month 82 days, at $75... ...........220ccc0eceececee 20, 00 
Lekilled laborer, 3 days, at P40... 2.222222 e ee eee ee ceceeeeeeceecees 13. 20 
Tskilled laborer, 10 months, 15 daye at 85.2... ce keene ave. 17 
1 skilled laborer, 1 month 05 dave, at$75..000...0.0c.00...ccceceeeeece)=6* SROLOO 
Lioworkman, Gis days, at €2... Fosse teen neeccs eee 426, 00 
Tilaborer, 20 dayw, at 81.00. wo cn een cee ence pecaeecbacweceesse 0, (M0) 
2 porer, 16- Hava at $100.2. ono ne ce no nese ne eeeeaceasttceseakxasce 99 fA) 
1 painter's helper, 12 months, at Sh. AG Slice eae eo. OO 
1 messenger, 20 days, ghee wees te oe” ae bon se ee 18, 67 


1 ety ee. pe iy i i rn CN we eee NS 12, 460, 20 
FCRSITURE ASD FIXTURES, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 19M. 


RECKIPTS, 
Balanee as per report July 1, WWM... 2.2.2 eee eee ce cees seeeee £8,491. 08 


EXPENDITURES. 


(Jtily 1, 19M, to June SO, 1o0,) 
Miscellaneous: 
Cases, exhibition. ....c..0......0.cc...cc.eeeee $912.00 
(Cages, StOTAGG ... 6. one een ceccccssceceeccecsers. 701.00 
Drawers, trays, boxes... ..-.2..-.-s-cccsscceceeceee-s---. 1,330.67 
Frames, stands, miscellancous woodwork ................ 6.50 
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Mitcellancom—Continued. 
Hatdware oo... < fs sees es toe ree Jacke eee pace $275, 16 
i OR aa ie 9 ns a ne oe Po ps ee eg ee 8.45 
Cotton, cloth: tte... .......scecesceenenwne nts eenaemanens 115. 80 
WRG oo Sate ep ve vac De cagh te aie vases os aidecres: 2 ee 
Patty 252-3 ee ee 295 
Offioe ftirmitirt << << vsews dsc ccuucnecuceccucunuachccueuck o74, 05 
Robber and leather. ........0.-00c0d0ceccccnccaceacescaue 4.14 


Total expenditure... ... Ne abe eed Od SE cw, oa #3, 425. (4. 


Balance Jnly 1, 1905, to mect ontstanding linbilities............... bi. 4 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES, NATIONAL MUSEUM, tout 
Balance per last report July 1, 10M.......-.....0..0ccec-eseencccecccee $12. 58 
EX PES DITURES, 


J (Jaly 1, 104, to Jone 2, 1005,) 
None, 





Balance July 1, 1005.00. s<00ccceccc-ccvececsecccccoceecccsccnse 12,58 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statabine eection 2000, by the Treas 
ury Department to the credit of the surplus fand June 80, 1905, 


HEATING ASD LIGHTING, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1906, 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1005, “for 
expense of heating, lighting, electrical, telegraphic, and telephonic 
service for the National Museom" (sundry civil act, April 28, 14) .. $18,000, 00 


EXPENDITURES, 
(July 1, 1H, to Jone 2, Lad.) 


Salaries or compensation......................... $8,178.17 
Bpecial'serviogs ......-.<....ec-cececc-e cence 40, OD) 


Total wer vote. ...-----0-20ccc055 cove seceecccecceeee $8 21917 


Miscellaneous: 
Coal and wood... 0.2.62. cccceencenseee--- $4, 880,90 
AMD aes eles bv ye hcwasewiae Peat Se ee, S27. 40 
I neo tec re ay i teeeweeenten 1, oe), 24) 
POPPDONE se.) c tee eee eeweneeesepance. 400 5 
Electrical supplies... .....22..2.......-...-. 44a, 44 
Rental call boxes ...........-.......--...... m0. OD 
Heating supplicn .......c0ccccccceecseeceece, 449,22 
1” eee ee ee een ee Gu, #2 

Total miscellaneous ...............-..--..-.......... A, S17. 43 

Total expenditure to June 30, WD. eee een eee ee ee eesecss eee. $16, 580,60 

Balance July 1, 1905, to meet outstanding linbilities | 


= 
— 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
chile of expenditures for salariva or compensation. 


(July 1, 1AM, to Inne &), 1905.) 


XXXVIT 


Licaeisiber 12 movil, Gt $125 0s ccs osce cues stie foe cones SG OL 


1 telephone operator, 12 months, at $70.............. 
1 telephone operator, 18-days, at $1.50... .... 2.22222 eee ee eee ee es eee 
Lielephons operator, 5 days, mt $1.00.......-......-----0- <2 ene ee eee 
1 electrician, 40 dave, at HM .......-..--.-..------.-- 
1 blacksmith, 12 months, at 80................ 
1 ekilled laborer, 6 months, at F100..... 
1 skilled laborer, 12 months, at $75...... 
1 skilled laborer, 12 months, at $80. ....2 0000... 50000 2s cece eee cnet 
1 dreman, 12 months, at #0 ............ 
1 plomber’s assistant, 12 months, at $#5......----- 2.2222 - en eee eee e eee 
1 laborer, 12 months, at H0.2.......--.-....--.- 
1 laborer, 11 months 29 days, -at $40 ... 2... 2-2 ee eee ee eee cen 


hitter rt 2 Prien? ae ee 


S222 == 22222222 = 
Pee es Sas Se ee 
tee eee ee eee ee eS SS 
te ee ee ee 2 ee 


BEBE PS 8 8 82S el SSeS 2S SS SS Ss SS ee 


PG PEE SE PT SS SSS See 


ne ee ee Se Se ee 


TOE oy alata dew os caedececescecte ct 
HEATING, LIGHTING, SATION AL MUSRUM, 1904, 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance July 1, 1004, a8 per report ............- 


Lh. nes SS SS eS SH 
MATES TUES. 


(July 1, 1M, te June 30, 1006,) 


$6,.19 
3, 60 
165, 20 
10, 00 
16. $1 
10. 54 
141. 41 
2a, 25 


(Coal and wool. .....2cc.c222ececeeees 
OO Ne Ee Ge eee ere eee ne ee ae 
SO a a eo ee Pe ee poe eT Orr 
Rental call boxes. ....... Be, Ee nl at Pe 
Electrical eupplite.........2.....26. ai teewag Classe p eben See 
Ee See ere rere pee ears 
PRMOUTIOION cot aes heen=-<5 ae heres a ea ee 
Heating supplie ............- 


RRR RE RD REE ECTS es SS ee 


aE BEEBE REE E DEE BB 


Co 
LhEBESDS BEBE RHEE EER TEEPE REE ERB EEE SS 


$40. 00 
27.00 
7. 


780, OO 
480. 00) 
478. 67 


8, 178.17 


$515. 58 


761, 10 





Balance July 1, 14, to meet outstanding linbilities .............. 
HEATING, LIGHTING, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 10m. 
RECKINTS. 
Balance July 1, 1004, as per report .. 2.0.02. .cscccensesesanennscanscees 
EX PENINTURES, 


; (Juiv i, 1M, to Jone MD, 19.) 
Nut, 


ee Es Io ee eee 


R448 


$11. $6 


11. 36 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the 


Treasury Department to the credit of the surplus fund June 30, 1906, 


~ bel 
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MBTAGE, NATIONAL MUSEUM, Hak, 
: HEDELPTS, 

Appropriation by Congress for the fiseal vear ending June 30, 1005, “for 
postage stamps and foreign postal eurds for the National Muoseom" 
(sundry civil act, April 28, 1004)... 2... nen e ne ececcecaucecee- 

EXPENDITURES, 
(July 1, DM, to Sue Bh, [on ) 
in UM BURSTS 5d fg on a own wba Sew as ee enero eet eeEe 
PRISTISG AND BIXDING, NATIONAL MUSEUM, ous, 
RECEIPTS, 


Appropriation hy Congress for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1005, “for 
the Smithsonian Institution, for printing labels and blanks, and for the 
Bulletins’ and ‘Proceedings of the National Museum,’ the editions of 
which shall not be less than 3,000 copies, and binding in half turkey 
Or material not more expensive, scientific books and pamphlets pre 
sented to and acquired by the National Museum Library" (sundry 


SN), Ch) 


own, ON) 


CUvad wets A prrd OS, TO) so on ec cen eee ee eee eck &25, 000, 00 


EX PES DITURES, 


(July t, 1904, to Jim) i, 10g.) 
Bulletins of the Museum... ......-..-.-.-.2.s20-0-e0e0e-0-. $0,401.58 


HEAT OF WORKSHOPS, SATION AL MUSEUM, 1icui, 
RECEIPTS. 
Appropriation by Congress for the fiseal year ending June 40, 1905, "for 
rent of workshops and temporary storage quarters for the National 
Museum" (sundry civil wet, April 25, 194} 


i ee 


EXPENDITUICES. 
Rent of worksh ape: (July 1, 1901, to June 2), 19n, } 
431 Ninth street SW., 12 months, at $166.60... ......... $1,909.92 
#17 Seventh street SW., 12 months, at $106..-2.-..2..... 1, 260, 00 
O00 and 315 Tenth street SW., 1° months, at $80... $60. 00 
W15 Virginia avenue (rear), 12 months, at $80........._. S80. 00 





Total expenditures to June 30, 1906. oe eenencecen 
Balance July 1, 1905 


ee ee 


ee FP Pes eee ee See ewes ewe 


Proceedings of the Mustutn ....----.--.-s--sssssssscssesee, 6,089, 12 
Contribations to National Herbarium......... Teepe 5, 020. 13 
Reprinting publications... 2... ....0.cc0cecesee pane |) 6B 
POM Naraarn Ce nen on ta oe ca hen ee cece) es 
* Blanks and cineularg. oo... oc... ce ncenenes -nceeee.. av? 1c. BR 
Public documents ...... Se Pee Oe eae A ee tee Ny SMU ete 74.10 
BPM RIR Ps ke fs Baan od wane vox Fhdatee ema Spatautatee estes 2 80, 85 
Kecond ee oo ae See See eee san. TH 
Botanical curds. . 22.2.2... 2. See sey ea Uh a ee Fl » 40 

Total expenditure to June 30, 1905... ._. Discrete 23 294. 60 

Balance July 1, 1905, to meet outstanding linbilities,........ 17h SI 


#4, 590, 00 


4, 570. 02 


- 08 
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ERENT OF WORKSHOPS, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1904, | 
Balance ax per report July 1, WWM... 222s sence eens ne renee ne ee eee $0, 08 


EX FEN DITURES. 


(July 1,124, te Jone Be, Pa, ) 
Sone. 


Balance Tate GN ton, oye ncnere cleat lecugunsasenwee en 08 
REST OF WORKSHOPS, SATIONAL MUSEUM, Dot. 
RECKEICTS, 
Balance aa per report July 1, MMM ..........2.....20.052502.0. eee ene 20. 05 
RX PEN DITURES 


(July 1, 1, te Jone B, Te, | 
None. 


Balatioe July 1) 1006/2 225-2 2 2isn2 se vacssesacesesenseasse .08 


Balance carried, under provisions of Kevised Statutes, section 4000, by the Treas 
ury Department to the credit of the surplus fund June 20, 14M, 


HUILDING REPAIIC, SATION AL MUSED M, 1am, 
RECEIPTS, 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1005, “for 
ropairs to buildings, shops, and sheds, ‘National Museum, incloding all 
necessary labor anid muaterial’’ (eandry civil act, April 25, 14)...... $15, 000, 00 
EX PES DITURES. 
(Jely 1, 1M, te Detie Sa, 1, ) ' 
Salaries or compensation.........-..-........---. FH, 4 18 


Total snlaries aml services.........---.<00s-00-------- BH, 714,15 


Misecllaneous: 
Repairs to roof (by contract)...... errr errs 7, OO. ol 
Co i ae A), CH 
Se oe ee awe ine tas pecans chad, J Eb 


Cement, mortar, marble, brick, smn) ....--..- 120. 7h 
Hardware, tools. 2.55. es es eee ie on, 1 
Paints, of], brushes... ........-.-++--+5-++-+- 2a, Ao 
Skylights and gearing attachments ..........- 450, 00) 
CAND Dek apwe casbab>pseue sees iesdeioeeiaee a0. 30 


Total miscellaneous expendinires........ cocoa ese Tce & 4c, 12 
Total expenditures to June $0, 1905 <...-.2.--<<es--<--eese-s--- 18,190.10 
Balance July 1, 196, to meet outstanding Habilities ............ . 1,800.00 
Analges of ecpeneditures for selarieva or compensation. 
(Joly 1, 19M, to Jon 20, 1906, ) 


L superintendent, 6 months, at $160.60... 2... 20. eee eee sees eee FOOL 
1 foreman, 12 months, at $85... 2.2... 22 eee eee ween ce eeesceeeee see 11200) 
1 carpenter, 12 days, at at The SSSR Ee EE SS Pe 6, OO 


‘XL . REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Liearpeeter, Ti) clave, mt $8 mean ea re wre ee eden en cckn ne egee 1). 00 
1 carpenter, 243 days, at $3 .....50 2220022 o oe ee. | Te 
learpenter, S13 dayn, at $3. 2..<.. 0202.2 ecccc es cece ecesdaceececcesv~-u. S3000 
1 carpenter, OD AYR, BORG 2 fe oe ee cee pee aes ceue ae eres Pe 
Tipainter, -7 divs, at $75. ooo red deccees tetedenccencevgeraccecndecee. Oh: 40 
Spalnter, 15 days, st $78 320s oe neeewdes iene ee ee ee 
1 painter, 1% days, at $75; 34 days at $3.2... .02..2....2.cccceccceeesess. 48.00 
1 tinner, 2 months 20) days, at $70... 2... 2.2. .ce eens eeeeeesaegecevesers 208,88 
L tigsér. 3 months, at O00 2. os. ; cook oe eee oe cence eee 180, 00 
1 chassitiod Inborer, 12 months, nt $00. .......2.-...........-.......--... Tao 
T skilled laborer, 414 days, at $75........2....-.2.---ececcevecencc cocuee 103. Th 
bakit! laborer, 26 days, at $75_— 2... eenee cece een vecnecesauenscecces 65, O0> 
1 skilled laborer, TS days, at $250. os cc cceccceeccceccececececceceee--- M5000 
1 ekille| laborer, 7 months 182) days, nt $70 ee rye ear regi i, 
T skilled taborer, 18 days, at $2.50... -.cc0s0sceececseucaesdaceeccs. 45. 00 
A Inborer, 15 days, nt $1.50... 22... 22 ccccenvanacccstcescecccacsvacecees. BO 
Pinshorer, 64 daye,:at S130... lc. cece ec aeeececccncerenceccecaaa 9.75 
ddaborer, 4 days, at $l G0 .. 3225 woo eee enon be erect A. 00 
Ulaborer, 10 days, at $1.00_... ....ccceccecccecsscsesscascccaesecececsce ROO 
J labores, 10 days, at $1.00, ......0:--ceewecenccesesecectecscescegessece JOO 
1 laborer, 1 day, at $1, Wan naan en eee na bees coe senececereeeneneencnsenes 1.50 


Adaboror, 30 daye, mt 6160... sc 2 nen nc eannennat cendvecdetessvzcece 
1 laborer, fi days, at $1.50.....0....2.22..22.00. 
1 laborer, 21 days, BPSE Ws. ee ee ee ee 31, 50 
WIaborer, 20 dayw, at $1.50... .0 2. 0...-00.-c-0sceneeeecceccece-z. -saases 86040. 50 
1 laborer, 12 months, REP a sor ebhesnsaes cane ne<edensheuseasseeeereer tt, OM) 
Elehoter, 6 days, at @1.50 oo oi occ oc cee coc ccwcdece occ ecc cee eccaee uc 7, fa) 
Linborer, 8 months 44 days, at $7 ............--2--.cececceeee----.... 42 
Tinesenger, 10 months, at $0; 2 months, at $40...........0:.--c..---.. 380.00 


laborer ot days, at $1, BN tN ie ee ele Ameo Oe oe oH. 
4h 
7 


SSS eee ee ee 


HUILDIXG REPAIRS, SATION AL MUSEUM, 1M. 


LACES. 
Balance, July 1, HAS, o8 per report. 2. ieee eneeeesedeewccsceass $2465: 32 


EXTEN DITURES. 


uly 1, 18M, to Jone 00, 1905,) 
Total salaries and serviras. .. 2... -2os0-c0 ce ceeeuceneccccn. 2056, 00 
Aisne! laneons: 
Repuirs to roof (contract)..............- seen S46, 60 
ROO one een ee ete esa 18, 53 
WMA os spaces ore eae eee ie = 
Hardware, tools, ete... .. 0 cecccucanceccces 117. 
Paints, oils, chemienls ete ................. os, 
Termano pavement:... 22.0... cc cece ec ce cnn. oh, 





Total misewllancons expenditure..................... 1, 458, 98 


Total expenditure ene Se Sees ck cies ecekd Sie venues wonplds eee 2, 414, 08 


Balance July 1, 1906, to mec outstunding liabilities .........0... BS. Seb 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
BUILDING REPAIRS, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1ou, 


Balance Joly 1, 1004, a8 per report. . 0... ce cece econ nsnreccses 
EX PES DITU RES. 
(July 1, 1M, to Jone So, Too.) 
None. 
ER AOB TY: ty Les da eee ae tice ceed deahcupesssonesshaspeerece 


XLI 


AR. 


‘Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the Treasury 


Department to the credit of the c.rplus fund Jame G0, 1905, 
BOOKS, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1a. 
RECEIPTS. 


Appre Sout by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 40, 1905, “for 





: un of beens, yum Pai and periodicals, for reference in the 7 
‘ational Museum"? (sundry civil act, April 28, 1904) ................. $2,000.00 
EXPENDITURES. 
(uly 1, 14M, to June SO, 100.) 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals... ......2----+--------neeeeeeeeseees 1,004.4 
Balance July 1, 1905, to meet cotstanding Habilities « cas lene DS, fi} 
ROORS, NATIONAL MUSEOM, 104. 
RECKIPTS. 
Balance July 1, 1004, a5 per repart.. 0. ee eee ewe eeeeeeseccees «©6F772,40 
EXPENDITURES. 
(July 1, AM, to Tote 2, Toh, ) 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals. ...... 2.2.2.2 00 20sec cere eee ee ens 74. 08 
Balance July 1, 105, to meet ontetaniding liabilities ........2..... 18, 32 
HOOKS, SATIONAL MUSEUM, 1m. 
RACKETS, 
Ealance July 1, 1004, as per report.........- 2... +022 2eteenceeccssens 40, 76 
EXPENDITURES. 
(July 1, 14, to Jame 20, 1.) 
Books, pamphlets, amd perioticals. . 22... 2. ee eee nnn e se ceeecees S102 


Balas Oly 1, TOG canta ss nts ene sce sce ceenn ase eenenneeecens, 


18.74 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the Treasury 


epartment to the credit of the surplas find June 40, 1005. 





NATIONAL MUREUM, TRANSPORTATION OF EXHIBITS ACQUIRED FROM THE LOUIANA 


FURCHASE EXPOSITION, 
KECKIFTS. 

Appropriation by Congress “for the transportation from the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, Bt Louis, Mo., to the 0. 8. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., of exhibits acquired by the United Stites Govern- 
ment for addition to the collections in the National Mnseom, incloding 
expenditures incurred prior to March 4, 1905, for packing, freight, 
cartage, unpacking, and all other necesary expenses incident thereto, 
to be immediately avullable’ (sundry civil act, March $, 14) ...... 


XL. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


EX PEN TITUS. 
(July 1, 10M, i June 30, 190.) 


Berrios oa ea cage een eeeeesseresecercnseersseenerennsssesans: SHH PE 
Misco|Luneoie: 

Lumber, boxes, barrele.........02..2::-.2....... $240. 98 

Packing material..........2-222-cesecesececeseee 102: 60 

Pieri ware 2. 5s Soe cn eee n on ncacne ae A wnee 2840 

Freight and cartage ..22..0...02.0..0...-....-... 497.13 

GYAN evnsgasdieserestestascocscose eee Oe 


Total miscellaneous expenditure,......2..........-.... Bao. 
Total expenditure. . oo. eae aed eee te ea eseudccneaasnes. 81, 904088 
Balance Joly 1, 1806, te meet outstanding linhilities ............. 5, a. 12 
PURCHASE OF =P ECIMENS, SATIONAL MUSEUM, 1504, 
RECKIPTS, 
Balance July 1, 1904, as per report ..............----- er, 1 es | 


EX PEN DITDRES, 
(Toby 1, TMM, te Jeers 20, 20, ) 
FUrohaee of Bpechnens oo esa se sna Sede ence eceeandeeeccececnc.. S67. ib. 





Balance July 1, 1905, to meet outstanding linhilities..... 2.2.2... hha. TE. 
PURCHABE OF BFECIMESS, NATIONAL MUSED MM, Viaek, 
Balance July 1, 1904, as per report... Bene tennensesteceenecsescerscecx S85018 
EXPENDITU HES, 
(fndy 1, 1M, to June So, 1905.) 


Purchase of specimens ...........-...-..2.-.0i----e. Sabet ears 71.00 





Balance July 1, 1906....2.....2..:-.-- 30 pick el ole Sat | 270. 18 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the Treasury 
Department to the credit of the Strplus find June 30, 1905, 


PMBLICATION CONTHIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL HERHARIUM, NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1008, ' 


RECEIPTS, 
Balance July 1, 10H, as per report..............-.....-. ee ee #2. 71 





EX PEN DITU MES, . 
(July 1, 10M, to Jone 30, 1005, ) 
None. 
Ralanes July 1, LG rcs cree ree bee edeehadsal-petieasy ns 2 7] 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 2000, by the Treasury 
Department to the credit of the surplus fund June 30, 1006. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. » XLII 


PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL BUILDING, NATIONAL MUSEUM, Ta. 


Balance July 1, 14, as per report. ........-................22220-2222 #43. 20 


EXTEXDITURES. 


Qube 1, aM, te Je 0, 1) 
Nor. 


Balance July 1, 1906 22.2.0... cee eee- 22s ee cue seme ‘a eer AT 45. 2) 


Balance carried], under provisions of Revised Statutes, section S000, by the Treasory 
Department to the credit of the surplus fond Jane 0, 105, 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY, SMITHSONIAN [SSTITOTION, Lf. 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1%, "' for 
maintenance of Astrophysical Observatory, under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution, including salaries of assistants, the purchase 
Of necessary books and periodicals, apparatos, making necessary obser- 
vations in high altitudes, printing and publishing results of researches, 
not exceeding 1,500 copies, repairs and alterations of buildings, and 
mikcellineous expenses, $15,000" (sundry civil act, April 28, 104)... $15,000, 00 


DISHURSEM ENTS, 

Salaries or compensation: 
1 aid, at $225 per month. _.-..... weesseeseses Hey r. O0 
l junior assistant, at $150 per month. csoneees 1,650.00 
1 clerk, at $125 per month ._................. 125. 00 


1 stenographer, at $116.06 permonth.......... 1,300.02 
1 special assistant, at $100 per month......... 410.00 
1 bolometric sesistant, ut $50 per month. ...... OL. 67 
1 photographie assistant, at $70 per month .... 140. 00 
1 messenger boy, at $20) per month ........... 6), 0 


1 cataloguer, at $50 per month.........-...... Pa). C0) 
LL instrument maker, at $100 per month ....... 1,190.00 
1 fireman, ot $60 per month.................. 714. 00 
L earpenter, at $01 per month ...............-. 45, i) 
1 carpenter, at $3.50 per day ................. 17. i) 


1 carpenter, at $3.50 per day .............-..-. L. 75 
1 carpenter, at $3.50 per day _.............-.. 10, 50 
1 carpenter, at $3.50 per day ............----- 21.00 
1 painter, at $2 per day.......--.-..---.-++.+6 18, 00 
1 painter, nt $3 por day ........-----:+.----=- f. OO 
1 Inborer, at $30 per month ......--.---.----. 270,00 
1 laborer, at $1.50 per day.......... SS eee: 7. 
1 cleaner, at $1.25 per day .........-..------- 183. TH 


1 cleaner, at $1.25 per day ....---.-........-- 8.76 


Total salaries or compensation............-----s0..0-. FS, O70, Bh 
General expenses: 
Apparatus .......-...-------s-------+-+--2--. SH. 37 
Building repoirs, ete.............22---------- FO. 
Books and binding ...........---..---------. IL 


XIV REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


General ex penses—Continoed. 
IMINO 8 eaves. coop eet aici ata ee 12, OO 
Electricity, gas, ele. .20c0.ceescec-ceececuec, 187,06 
PRN as irre la rleeliwtsseretvetececsse. 4000 
RMU Sa er a oe =, Sf 
PMY cate iy pane nc ccnre ee 15. 00 
Supplies, chemicals, ete ......2.....0......-. 480-81 
(eS eal ee 145. 60) 


Total dishureements. 2.2... Perret Pei ees ee ate $10, 811. 48 





Bakunee July 1, 18 iit eo ee ee Oe ee eff Pe 4, 188, h2 
ASTROPHYSICAL ORSERVATORY, SMITHSUN (AN INSTITUTION, ion, 


Balances July 1, 11M, ae per laxt report... _- a rane Be A ee woes Ft, S06, F2. 
General expounds: 

Appamins .......2.2..-. <2. a eee eaenseneeces Gy ee. 

Books and binding: tee kee ras Mab bese ES te — + 43.35 

SMM rc. ony epee een ucssedeis ks sLeel settee 12. 20 

SRAM ee cet tote d xdaceasa tice c: we cet carat 21.90 

Mieiphke tsge ae ners oe Min Meer ne $0.77 

PRMNUG oiled. sw sawceee Sec ine oats ce el 28. 87 


Postage anil telegraph .......................-........- 2.53 
Supplies, gas, etc..........--......... Py eee 220), {ei 





Total Ginkaireementy soe <- a5. cue ee cdi dace vwocsoee suo le, 4, 200%. 50 





Baluroe July’), 105... 2.0. .sececc ene eccceeeeecesccce weet a3. O12 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY, SMTTHSON TAN ISSTITOTION, Vt. 
Balance July 1, 104, a4 per list report ......__. pas eee Aes om ee oo 


Balance carried, onder provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the Treasury 
Department to the credit of the surplus fund June $0, 1905, 


OBSERVATION OF ECLIPSE, MAY 24. 1000. 


| RECEIPTS. 
Balance July], 104, ne per report... 2... oo... cee eencccceeesccece. $712.29 
DTS eT H, 


General expenses: 
Printing, etc rr eee eee ee ee RR aa mmr rsa io, AD 





Balanes July 1, 105......... fee Te ee ee eee er 196. 40 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section S000, by the Treasury 
Department to the credit of the surplus find June 30, 1005, 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
BATIOZN AL ZOOLOGICAL PARE, Tah, 
EECEIS TS. 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 0, 1906, ‘for 
continuing the constraction of roads, walks, bridges, water supply, 
sewerage, and drainage; and for grading, planting, aml otherwise 
improving the grounits; erceting and repairing buildings and incloeures 
and providing seats in the park; care, subsistence, purchase, and 
transportation of animals; inclading salaries or compensation of all 
nessary employees, the purchase of necessary books and periodicals, 
the printing and publishing of operations, not exceeding 1,500 cuples, 
and general incidental expenses not otherwise ree ded for, #5,0.0" 
(sundry civil act, April 28, 104). ... eee eT Per pe Cort eee <<< 


DISH REM ENTS. 
‘Balarice or compensation: 
l superintendent, wt $275 per month......... 33,400. 00 
1 oseistunt superintendent, at $166.0 per 
Wye ee ee cence dcseecencsgess 1,900.02 
Tclerk, at $125 per month .................. 1,500.00 
Lelerk, at $125 per month .........--....... 1,500.00 


letenographer, at 36.33 per month........ : TH, IM 
1 mesenger boy, at 30 per month .......... 480, 00) 
1 messenger boy, at 3) per month ...-...... 420, iM 


l mesenger boy, at $1 per day ...........-.. 18. 00) 
1 landscape gardener, at SA.33 per month ... O24. (r 
1 photographer, at $70 per month ........... 420.00 
1 head keeper, at $125 per month ........... 1,500.00 
lL keeper, at $60 per month.........-.-..---. 720. 00 
1 keeper, at $60 per month.................. Has. fil) 
1 keeper, at $60 per month..--.....-.....-.- TOs, 00 
1 keeper, at $60 per month.................. 72.00 
1 keeper, at $60 per month..........-....... T2000 
1 sergeant of watch, at 95 per month ....... 420), 00 
1 watchman, at $30 per month ....-......... 720.00 
1 watchman, at #4) per month ............ -- 660.00 
1 watchman, at $60 per month .............. 720, 00 
1 watchman, ot $60 per month -.....-...-..- i), Ca) 
1 watchman, at $0 per month .........-.--. 720, 00 
1 mechanician, at $1.50 per day..........-.-. 347.00 
1 machinist, at $100 per month.......-...-.. 1,200.00 
1 assistant foreman, at 865 per month........ 730, 00 
| assistant blacksmith, at $60 permonth...... 720.00 
| workman, at $60 permonth................ Tou, (0 





L hiborer, at $00 per month ............-..--.- a8, 0 
L laborer, at $60 per month.....-..---------- noo. 00 
1 laborer, nt 0 per month ............... -. 422.00 
Total salaries or compensation... Be ey ee . $25, 174, 85 
Miscel laneons: 


CG a cree nt oi 
Buikling material... .....--.---------0-+---- RRR, 
Fencing, cage material, ete............2..... 37.75 
Food for animals . 22. ccc. cence eececeeseees 13,900.10 


ALV 


“XLVI REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Miscellaneous—Continued, 
Freight and transportation of animals........ 31, 160.19 
pela seer see eet te erent en oe, Oe 
UN ee 2a ge eo aa eka kGue ecole abe a8. 9S 
TARO ope soak abescccos<nteccbiwess cea hei oe 
Machinery, tools, ote... 22.2. e.ee eee ceaseee $85, Bo 
Miscellaneous supplies .........c2c0000.-... SH 
Paints, oils, gines, ete... 0... ccee enews eee . 250.54 
Postage, telegraph, ond telephone ...c....2.. 196, 46 
Purchase of animals ......2.............2... 1, 50800 
Road material and groding.............-.... 42. 
Stationery, books, printing, ele.............. 200.27 
Borveying, plans, ete................. ee 578, 18 
Travel and field expenses ..............-.... 188), 02 
Trees, plants, ete..... ee eee Pod one ye fet, 
Wator sipply, sewerage, ita eu vettuba otis ss 42.31 
a ae ae ee (et 


Total miscelluneons, - =... 2.00. ceewwas acne ceceecrss. $27, 236,08 

Wages of mechanics and laborers and hire of teams 

in constricting buildings and inclowures, laying 

waiter pipes, building roads, gutters, and walks, 

Planting trees, and otherwise improving the 
gronnreds: | 

| carpenter, at $3 per duy.............-..-.- oh. 50 

1 workman, nt $2 perday.....c20..2........ T2AC00 

S laborers, at $2.25 por day. .......00c--..... 1,900.80 

I} laborers, at §2 per day ...........-....... 9,170.01 

17 laborers, at $1.75 per day.........-- agai 8, Oat. 23 

36 laborers, at $1.50 per day................. 8,087.77 

2 laborers, nt $1.95 per day................-. 1. ao 

§ laborers, ‘at $1 per day ........-22-...000.. 556; % 

2 attendants, at $0.75 per day................ 288.4 

l helper, at $0.75 per day ..............0.... a3. 4 

4 helpers, at $0.50 per day .........0......-. 1014 

1 stonebreaker, at $0.60 per cubic yard. ...._. 8.40 

S$ wagons mn! teams, at $3.50 per day ........ 1, 198.58 

5 horses and carts, at $1.75 perday.......... 314.00 

1 horse, at $0.50 por day ...-..2.2...22.25... ah. 75 





Total wages of tnechanios, etc ..-...........-...-.... 31,431. 84 





eo ee Bp eee a ee OR Prac $83, BZ, 27 


aera FD; DG ae oe oe cee enw rene enp ane nndneeceeeaaccente 11, 157.73 


SATION AL #00 L(TCAL PARK, 1904, 


Balance Jnly 1, 194, ns per Inst report..5...:.........c..-2.2-.--.- 0 $14,434. 07 
General expenses: 

BON os Seten soeennseketgatsvedercerevax~acenc $6 654. 26 

Fencing, cage ninterial, ete. . 2.200... ccecc cece ne nncaus 15. 2 

BOOG Mr OnlMmeM ooo s cos peecia Caxccccecs usec 1, 301. 32 

2 en ee 452, 60 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. XLVII 


General expenses—Continoed. . 
Wrirmitith. co.cc cicessvacasencscteccecnuerececseeceves ‘RE, BO 
0) ee 47. 60 
Machinery, tools, ete ....-.--------+------20seseeeeeee iv, 78 
Miscellaneous supplies... ..22.---2...2-2. 2-2 ee eee 276. 06 
Paints, oils, plaaa, etc... .....-.2----- 20+ ese ee eee eee 48. 40 
Postage, telegraph, and telephone .....---..---+0009--- 78. 57 
Purchase and transportation of animals ..-......... e--- 1,010.67 
Road material, grading. ete. ......-...----2+2+-22----- 24. 00 
Stationery, books, OO eee aoe en eee ae 2 100,74 — 
Surveying, plans, ete. ....-...----------2-6e2 eee renee h7o. 00 
Travel and field expensés ... 2... Gewese pe deal eee eas 20. 85 
Trees, plants, ofc. .. 0.222.222. ewer ee eee tence ee 12.37 
Water supply, sewerage, ¢tc......-.<.--+.--.2-2206= ae eh, 20 





Total disbursement. ...-.--...ce0ceenesscecenenseeseeseecsenee £13, 057. 08 





Balance July 1, W006... 2... -..--2- 2.2 eee ee eee eee ee ees ess 1, 978. 99 
NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, Use. 


Balance July 1, 1004, a5 per last report... 2.2.20 2222 2.2. eseee ener ee $203. 62 
General ex penses: 


; Building material .......2...00- ++ -200- eee ne recess $7.70 

. Froight......----.--...00¢ecceees ce senssseenoeeseeness 20. OF 

Special services, plans, ete .....-.-.--... ewkad Sete : 175, 00 
Total disbursements .......-...------+-+- hha Sas pee wae ns 202.77 
Balanites. ..-.-scee seeedecec sn = feces ccnewee stews cetsentsueneees - eo 


Balaree carried, “.oder provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the Treasury 
Department te une eredit of the surplus fund June 30, 105. 


ELEPHAST HOUSE, NATIONAL ZO0LOQGICAL FARK, Tat 
Balance J til¥ 1, 1904, as per last report. Tt et eo ee li Eth, Bet 


Balance carried, under provisions of Revised Statutes, section 3000, by the Treasury 
Department to the eredit of the surplus fund June 30, 1905, 


RECAPITULATIO’., 


The total amount of funds administered by the Institution during the year ending 
June 30, 1905, appears from the foregoing statements and accotmt books to have 
been as follows: 

AMITHBONIAS INSTITUTION. 
From interest on Scuilosonian fund for the year ..----....-- $56, 220.00 
From interest on West Shore bonds ....................... 1,660,006 
Froni sales of pobli-ations, repayments, freight, ett...-..... 6) Sul, 72° 


Cash from temporary loan......-....---.22.2.200scecese-- 10, 000,00 
——_—_——— 374, 751. 72 
Trntisck deft Taty 2; 1904. 2... ------a----- 2b ae ee) | 


74, 398. 92 





6M 1-4 


ALVIUL REPORT OF THE EXEQUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTED HY CONGRESS To THE CARE OF TIT INsTrTU- 
TIOXx, 


International Exchanges, Smithsonian Tnetitution: 


From balance of 1002-3... 200000... ae, ee cians #20. 44 
From balance of 10K A ose a 2, 674. 15 
From appropriation for M-5 ...............-........ 27,000, 00 
| | | $29, 704. 30 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution: 
From balance of 1002-3... ccec ee eweecceessssseee 1,101 87 
From balance of 1903-4. ..0. 2.0.22 - ee eee cee ee —-~ 1,063 
From appropriation for 14M-5 ..................-..... 40,000, 00 
————— 4, 008. #1 
Preervation of collections, National Museuni: 
From halance of 1902-3... coco. cock cece acccccce ve 400, 23 
From balance of 103-4.................. .... Se ores fi, 100. 00 
From appropriation for 1WH-5 ..................-.-...- 180, 000, 00 
A» ————_—  |58,F40, 90 
Furnitore and fixtures, National Museum: | 
From balance of 1002-3... oe een eee ncn oe cone 12. 5S 
From balance of 1908-4. ...................-<e----.-.. atl. os 
From appropriation for 1b 2 <teceeecs 20,500 00 
| —————— 0H. 
Heating and lighting, National Museum: 
From balance of WMO}... osc caucecceceeee Seats ie 11. 56 
From balance of 1903-4... ooo. ee coe ec ce een ccwwcecune Bh, As 
From appropriation for 104-5... 22.2.0... ee eee. 18, 000, 00 
- 1s, 827, 4 





Postage, National Museum: : 
From appropriation for HW4-5 2.00... 00222222 eee os cence neem ene 500, 00) 
Printing and binding, National Museum: 


From appropriation for 1904-5 .................... Fae, cok.) Fs - 9% 000; 00 
Rent of workshops, National Mosenm: 

From balance of 102-3. 20.0... cin een nnn nnnoe te 

From balance of 1908-4............................ ae 

From appropriation for 14-5 ............. Pee se 4, 580. 00 
‘Building repairs, National Museum: 4, 550, 16 

From balance of 1002-3................c0c02ceec-cn-se 5a, 0H 

From balance of 1908-4. ............................. 2408. 4 

From appropriation for 14-5 ...............-........ 14,000.00 





, L at 17, 525, 36 
Transportation of exhibits acquired from the Louisiana Pur- 


chase Exposition, National Mosenm: 
ee 
Books, National Museum: 
From balance of 1902-3..........................---.. 49, 76 
From balance of 103-4... 2... ce ee cancun eee Tie. 40 
From appropriation for 104-5 .....220.22.0.2.0.....-.. 2000.00 


ceevisbescncnasgen. cOOinn 





| , ‘ 9.829 14 
Purchase of specimens, National Museum: 


Prom balance of 1902-8... . 0. 0c. . ce occcececcocecee 3a0, 18 
From appropriation for 1906-4 ........................ 1, 482. 27 


—=———— [se 46 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Contributions to National Herbarium, National Museuni: 


ALIX 


From balance July 1, 100M .. 22.2... 2000 022+ ose ne eee eee eee $2.71 
» Plans for additional building, National Museom: 
From balance July 1, 1M .......--.--------- ee eee scenes ceenseeee 43. 20 
Astrophysical Observatory, Smithsonian Institution: | 
From balance of 1008-3 20.20. ce eee ee ene eee e ness 3. 02 
From balance of 1003-4 ......-.....0.22.000---0+0---02. — 4, SOS 
From appropriation for MW4-5 ............---..------. 15,000.00 
= “19 STE 
Observation of eclipse of May 28, 1900: 
From balance Joly 1, 1004 ... 0... .cc cece ce. cee seeeewcre--===5 712. 20 
National Zoological Park: 
From balance of 1002-3 22.22.2525 50s eee ee ee ee eee SOG. 62 
From balnnee of 103-4. ...-. 2. ee eee ee eee ees.) 14,404.97 
From appropriation for 1904-5 ......-..........:...- .. §6, 000. 00 
————— 106, 6345. 50 
Flephant house, National Zoological Park: 
From balance July 1, 1004 ............-65.0c5.0-5-.-----02-20-0-- « Ot 
SUMMARY, 
Smithsonian Institution.......... ee ee aweweeeceecenes Oty POLE 
PEM le slogan gepiancsaccdievecesvactascne ----e- 920,714.99 
CY aS See ete se earth ae a ee oor oP 43, 008, 1 
Preservation of collections. ................0.--.-.---+s--- 186, 40,22 
Furniture and fixtures.............. Sit lH ag ples egg | oe 
Heating and lighting ..........-......... eta wdeesteeee 18, 827. 44 
POstAgO. 2. wee teas Peek ota casa hike b os Seka ale SOO, 00) 
Printing and bliding ask ye ans Eee aeie sctaeheesestacvesess op, 00.0) 
Rent of workshops byt dee See Ae en ee eee <1shaes 4, 550. 16 
Building eRe eae ¢ sl Mya, 7, B26, 36 
Trinsportation of exhibits acquired from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, National Museum ..2....-----.------. 6,500.00 
PME Re re eae e py by ahaaheccat piadectesecceeeeesaeaas = 2s 0ne UO 
Purchase of specimens ............0ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee-- 1, RE SS 
Contributions to National Herbarium...........-. Siete Say 2.71 
Plans for additional twilding........0....... 2.0008 seitecce 43.20 
Astroph yaical Oheervatory .........22.222022000006 Pacacts 18, +74. 4 
Obvervation of eclipse... .. fe eee ee ee a 712.29 
National Zoological Park. .......00ceceeeweceesceecess---= 100,035. 59 
National Zoological Park, elephant house. .............-.. . fd 
$567, 319. 95 


The committee has examined the vouchers for payment from the 
Smithsonian income during the year ending June 30, 1905, ench of 
which bears the approval of the Secretary or, in his absance, of the 
Acting Secretary, and a certificate that the materials and services 


charged were applied tothe purposes of the Institution. 


The quarterly accounts current, the vouchers, and journals have 


been examined and found correct. 
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“Sha 1, 1005 ee se ee ee a= d 
due and receivable July 1, 1905... aa a SSeS S858 Gee ee $28, 110.00 


; | i eee doe and receivable January 1, Sr a a ee 28,110, 00 
fact West Shore Railroad bonds, due July 1, 1005....... B40..00 
Interest, West Shore Railroad bonds, due Jannary 1,1006.... 4 


J. B. Hexpersox, Chairman, 
ALEXANDER pay ce Ben, | 
Roserr R. Hi, , 

Frecutive 





ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS RELATIVE TO THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, ETC. 


[Continued from previous reports.) 
ee SS 
[Fifty-elghih Congress, third essalorn,] 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


Fteaolved fea the Senate and Sfoiee oF a ie epresentat cite oF the CUneted 
States of America in Congress assented, That the vaeaney on the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than members of Congress, shall be filled by the reappointment of 
James B, Angell, of Michigan, whose term of office expires on January 
twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and five. . (Approved January 23, 
1905: Statutes, XXXII, 1279.) 


Surrusontan Derosrr [Linrary of Concress|.—For custodian, one 
thousand tive hundred dollars; assistant, one thousand two hundred 
dollars: messenwer, seven hundred and twenty dollars; messenger boy, 
three hundred and sixty dollars; in all, three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty dollars. (Approved February 3, 1905; Statutes XX XITL, 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, 


For expenses of the system of international exchanges between the 
United States and foreign countries, under the direetion of the Sinith- 
sonian Institution, including salaries or compensation of all necessary 
employees, and the purchase of necessary books and periodicals, 
twenty-eight thousand eight hundred dollars, (Approved March 3, 
1905: Statutes, XX XAIIT, 1165.) 


Navan Onsenvatony.—For repairs to buildings, fixtures, and fences, 
furniture, gas, chemicals, and stationery, freight (including transmis- 
sion of public documents through the Smithsonian exchange), foreign 
postage and expreseage, plants, fertilizers, and all contingent expenses, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. (Approved February 3, 1905; 
Statutes, XA AIT, 666.) 


tl 
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BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


For continuing ethnological researches among the American Indians 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, including salaries 
or compensation of ell necessary employees and the purchase of nec- 
essury books and periodicals, forty thousand dollars, of which sum 
not exceeding one thousand five hundred dollars may be used for rent 
of building. (Approved March 3, 1405; Statutes, AA ATI, 1165.) 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY. 


For maintenanve of Astrophysical Observatory, under the direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution, including salaries of assistants, the 
purchase of necessary books and periodicals, apparatus, making neces- 
sary observations in high altitudes, printing and publishing results of 
researches, not exceeding one thousand five hundred copies, repairs 
and alterations of buildings and miscellaneous expenses, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. (Approved Mareh 3, 115; Statutes, XA AITI, 1165.) 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, 


For continuing the construction of the building for the National 
Museum, and for cach and every purpose connected with the same, one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 

For cases, furniture, fixtures, and appliances required for the exhi- 
bition and safe- keeping of the collections of the National Museum, 
including salaries or compensation of all necessary employees, twenty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expense of heating, lighting, electrical, telegraphic, and tele- 
phonic service for the National Museum, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the preservation, exhibition, and increase of the 
collections from the surveying and exploring expeditions of the Gov- 
ernment, and from other sources, including salaries or compensation 
of all necessary employees, und all other necessary expenses, one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars, of which sum five thousand five 
hundred dollars may be used for necessary drawings and illustrations 
for publications of the National Museum, 

For the transportation from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, to the United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, of exhibits acquired by the United States 
Government for addition to the collections in the National Museum, 
including expenditures incurred prior to March fourth, nineteen hun- 
dred and five, for packing, freight, cartage, unpacking, and all other 
necessary expenses incident thereto, to be immediately available, six 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For purchase of books, pamphlets, and periodicals for reference in 
the National Museum two thousand dollars. 
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For repairs to buildings, shops, and sheds, National Museum, inelud- 
ing all necessury labor and material, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For rent of workshops and temporary storage quarters for the 
National Museum, four thousand five hundred and eighty dollars. 

For postage stamps and foreign postal eards for the National Moseum, 
five hundred dollars. (Approved March 5, 1905; Statutes, AOAXCALTIT, 
1165, 1166.) 


For the Smithsonian Institution, for printing labels and blanks, and 
for the “ Bulletins” and “Proceedings” of the National Museum, the 
editions of which shall not be less than three thousand copies, and 
binding, in half turkey or material not more expensive, scientific 
books and pamphlets presented to and acquired by the National 
Museum Library, twenty-five thousand dollars. (Approved March 3, 
1005; Statutes, XA AIT, 1912. 


For books, National Museum, four dollars and thirty-four cents. 
(Approved March 3, 1905; Statutes, XA AIIT, 1257.) 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAT, PARK. 


For continuing the construction of roads, walks, bridges, water 
supply, sewerage and drainage; and for grading, planting, and other- 
Wise improving the grounds; erecting and repairing buildings and 
inclosures; care, subsistence, purchase, and transportation of animals; 
including salaries or compensation of all necessary employees, the 
purchase of necessary books and periodicals, the printing and publish- 
ing of operations, not exceeding one thousand five hundred copies, and 
general incidental expenses not otherwise provided for, including pur- 
chase, maintenance, and driving of horses and vehicles required for 
official purposes, ninety-five thousand dollars; one-half of which sum 
shall be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia and the 
other half from the Treasury of the United States. (Approved March 
8, 1005; Statutes, XX XIII, 1166.) 


To pay amounts found duc by the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury on account of the appropriution "National Zoological Park,” for 
the fiscal year nineteen hundred and three, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. (Approved March 3, 1905; Statutes, AXAITIT, 1219.) 


FROVISION AGAINST DEFICIENCIES, 


That section thirty-six hundred and seventy-nine of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3679. No Department of the Government shall expend, in 
any one fiscal year, any sum in excess of appropriations made by Con- 
gress for that fiscal year, or involve the Government in any contract 
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or obligation for the future payment of money in excess of such 
appropriations unless such contract or obligation is authorized by law. 
Nor shall any Department or officer of the Government accept volun- 
tary service for the Government or employ personal service in excess 
of that authorized by law, except in cases of sudden emergency inyoly- 
ing the loss of human life or the destruction of property. All appro- 
printions made for contingent expenses or other general purposes, 
except appropriations made for the fulfilment of contract obligations 
expressly authorixed by law, or for objects required or authorized by 
law without reference to the amounts annually appropriated therefor, 
shall, on or before the beginning of each fiscal year, be so apportioned 
by monthly or other allotments as to prevent undue expenditures in 
one portion of the year that may require deficiency or additional 
appropriations to complete the service of the fiscal vear; and all such 
apportionments shall be adhered to except when waived or modified 
In specilic cases by the written order of the head of the Executive 
Department or other Government establishment having control of the 
expenditure, but this provision shall not apply to the contingent 
appropriations of the Senate or House of Representatives; und all 
such waivers or modifications, together with the reasons therefor, 
shall be communicated to Congress in connection with estimates for 
any additional appropriations required on account thereof. Any 
person Violating any provision of this section shall be stimimarily 
removed from office and may also be punished by a tine of not less 
than one hundred dollars or by imprisoninent for not less than one 
month.” (Approved March 3, 1905; Statutes, XX XU, 1257.) 


RESTRICTIONS ON PRINTING, BINDING, AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


And no more than an allotment of one-half of the sum hereby uppre- 
priated shall be expended in the first two quarters of the fiseal yeur, 
and no more than one-fourth thereof may be expended in either of the 
last two quarters of the fiscal vear, except that, in addition thereto, in 
either of said last quarters, the unexpended balances of allotments for 
preceding quarters may be expended: * * * Provided further. 
That hereafter no part of the appropriations made for printing and 
binding shall be used for any illustration, engraving, or photograph 
in any document or report ordered printed by Congress unless the 
order to print expressly authorizes the same, nor in any document or 
report of any Executive Department or other Government establish- 
ment until the head of the Executive Department or Government 
establishment shall certify in a letter transinitting such report that 
the illustration is necessary and relates entirely to the transaction of 
public business. (Approved March 3, 1905; Statutes, X XXIII, 1213.) 
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SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
FOR THe 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1905. 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Genttemen: [ have the honor to present herewith my report, 
showing the operations of the Institution during the year ending 
June 30, 1905, including the work placed under its direction by Con- 
gress in the United States National Museum, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the International Exchanges, the National Aoological 
Park, and the Astrophysical Observatory. 

Following the precedent of several years, there is given, in the 
body of this report, a general account of the affairs of the Institution 
and its bureaus, while the Appendix presents more detailed state- 
ments by the persons in direct charge of the different branches ot 
the work. Independently of this, the operations of the National 
Museum are fully treated in a separate volume of the Smithsonian 
Report, and the Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology con- 
stitutes a volume prepared under the supervision of the Chief of 
that Bureau. The scientific work of the Astrophysical Observatory 
is recorded in occasional publications. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
THE ESTARLISHMENT. 


By act of Congress approved August 10, 1846, the Smithsonian 
Institution was created an Establishment. Its statutory members are 
the President. the Vice-President, the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and the heads of the Executive Departments. The preroga- 
tive of the Establishment is “the supervision of the affairs of the 
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Institution and the advice and the instruction of the Board of 
Regents.” 
As organized on June 30, 1905, the Establishment consisted of the 
following ex officio members: 
Timovone Roosevenr, President of the United States. 
Coances W. Fampeanns, Vice-President of the United States. 
Mevvitte W. Fuuier, Chief Justice of the United States. 
Joun Hay, Seoretary of State. 
Leste M, Suaw, Secretary of Treasury. 
Wuaiam H. Tarr, Seeretary of War. 
Winuiam HH. Moopy, Attorney-General. 
Gronce B. Correryvou, Postmaster-General. 
Pau. Morrox, Seeretary of Navy. 
Eruan AtteN Hrroncock, Secretary of the Interior. 
James Witson, Seeretary of Agriculture. 
Vieron H. Mercaur, Seeretary of Commerce and Labor, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 


The Board of Regents consists of the Vice-President and the Chief 
Justice of the United States as ex officio members, three members of 
the Senate, three members of the House of Representatives, and six - 
citizens, “two of whom shall be residents of the city of Washington 
and the other four shall be inhabitants of some State, but no two of 
them of the same State.” ' 

As organized at the end of the fiscal year, the Board consisted of 
the following members: 

The Hon. M. W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United States, Chan- 
cellor; the Hon. C. W. Fairbanks, Vice-President of the United 
Slates; Senator 5S. M. Cullom, Representative R. R. Hitt, Representa- 
tive Robert Adams, jr., Representative Hugh A. Dinsmore, Dr. James 
EB. Angell, of Michigan; Dr. Andrew D, White, of New York; the 
Hon. J. B. Henderson, of Washington City; Prof. A. Graham Bell, 
of Washington City; the Hon. Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, and 
the Hon. George Gray, of Delaware. 

There are two vacancies on the Board, caused by the death of Sena- 
tor O. TH. Platt and the retirement of Senator Francis M. Cockrell. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 


At a meeting of the Board of Regents held March 12, 1903, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : | 


“ Resolved, That in addition to the prescribed meeting held on the 
fourth Wednesday in January, regular meetings of the Board shall 
be held on the Tuesday after the first Monday in December and on 
the 6th day of March. unless that date falls on Sunday, when the 
following Monday shall be substituted,” | 
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In accordance with the above resolution the Board met on Decem- 
ber 6G. 1904, January 25, 1905, and March 6, 1006, 

The following is an abstract of its proceedings, which latter will 
be found in the annual report of the Board to Congress: 


REGULAR MEETING or fPeckMEER 6, 104. 


A statement concerning the disposition of the remains of James 
Smithson, and the report of the special committee having in charge 
the final disposition of the remains, was presented to the Board, 
which adopted the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the special committee having in charge the matter 
of the final disposition of the remains of James Smithson be author- 
ized to reeeive the original tomb, and to place it, suitably inscribed, 
with the remains, in some proper position that they may select in the 
pxcunds of the Institution; the expenses involved in the matter to 
pe met from the funds of the Institution.” 

The Secretary made a statement to the Board concerning the prog- 
ress on the new building for the National Museum. The excavation 
for the building was begun on June 15, 1904, and the laying of the 
foundations in concrete was finished November 9, 1904. The con- 
tracts for the granite had been entered into. 

The Secretary recalled to the Board the various bills introduced 
for the preservation of antiquities on the national domain. He had 
learned in the meantime that the Secretary of the Interior had in 
contemplation a bill which would meet the needs of the Department 
and be satisfactory to the Institution, which had prepared for the 
Secretary of the Interior the requisite maps giving the location of 
antiquities on the public lands. The Secretary of the Interior had 
also taken preliminary steps for the appointment of guardians for 
important ruins. 


ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 25, 1006. 


The Secretary announced the reappointment of Dr. J. B, Angell 
as a Regent for six years, by joint resolution approved by the 
President January 10, 1{)05. 

The usual resolution relative to income and expenditure was 
adopted, and the annual reports of the Secretary, the executive com- 
mittee, and the permanent committee were submitted. 

The special committee on the disposition of the remains of James 
Smithson reported the arrival of the original tomb, and their decision, 
under the authority given at the previous meeting, to place it and the 
remains within the Smithsonian building. A statement of the rein- 
terment of the remains will be found on a subsequent page. 

The Secretary informed the Board of the proposal of Mr. Charles 
L. Freer, of Detroit, to bequeath or to make n deed of rift, to take 
effect upon his death, of a collection of paintings and etchings, largely 
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those of Whistler and his school, and of American and oriental pot- 
tery and other objects of art; and of erecting a building to be used 
solely for the purpose of exhibiting these objects, on condition that 
the Regents should provide for the maintenance of the building and 
collections. The Secretary had laid this matter before the executive 
committee under date of December 16, which adopted the following 
report: 


“ The executive committee, having heard with interest and appre- 
ciation the statement by Secretary Langley of the proposition and 
views of Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit; to intrust to the Smith- 
sonian Institution a collection of works of art, now in his possession, 
which has already cost. $600,000, and to which he proposes to add 
almost as much more, and to construct for housing it a hall costing 

900,000, upon condition that all the expense and responsibility for 
its care and maintenance shall be provided, are of opinion that it 
would be well for the Board of Regents to consider such a proposition 
in sympathy with the broad and cultivated spirit in which it is made: 
but as it is presented only as a statement of a conversation with Mr. 
Freer, it is requested by the committee that Secretary Langley com- 
municate with Mr, Freer, and suggest to him that he pul in mere 
precise form his views and his wishes, so that the action which the 
committee may recommend to the Board shall be such as will exactly’ 
set forth Mr. Freer’s purposes and be given the careful consideration 
appropriate to such an pirans henefaction, | 

* It 1s further requested by the committee that Mr. Freer be com- 
municated with in such time that his reply may be received and he 
considered by the committee before the meeting of the Board, which 
occurs on January 25, 1905," | 

After reading several communications from Mr. Freer on the 
subject, and the correspondence between him and the Secretary, the 
following resolution was adopted : 

“Kesolved, That the Chancellor appoint s committee of three 
Regents, whose duty it shall be to make personal examination of the 
aration of art objects which Mr. Charles L. Freer has proposed to 
give or bequeath to the Smithsonian Institution, and make report to 
the Board of its value and merits; and said committee is further 
instructed to ascertain from Mr. Freer what alterations, if ony, can 
be made in the conditions of his very generous proposal: and the Sec- 
retary of this Institution is hereby added as an additional member of 
this committee,” 

The following committee was then appointed: Doctor Angell, 
Senator Henderson, Doctor Bell, and the Secretary. 


LEGULAR MEETING oF MARCH &, 1005. 


_ The Secretary asked the Board’s approval of his appointment of 
Dr. Cyrus Adler as Assistant secretary of the Institution, and the 
following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, That the appointment by the Secretary of Dr, Cyrus 
dler as Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
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charge of the Library and the Exchanges, with such additional duties 
as the Seeretary may assign him, be approved.” 

In the absence of Doctor Angell, chairman of the special commit- 
tee, Senator Henderson presented a report giving an account of the 
visit of the committee to Detroit and their conference with Mr. 
Freer. The report was fully discussed, and the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Mesolved, That the Board of pease take this occasion to express 
their sincere thanks to Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit. for the cour- 
tesy shown to the commits of the Regents which recently visited 
Detroit to examine his art collection; and that further consideration 
of his generous offer to donate the same to this Institution or the 
United States be continued until the next meeting of the Board of 
Regents.” 

The Secretary stated that Capt. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, 
had donated to the Institution his entire botanical collection, and the 
Board adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Regents be tendered 
to Capt. John Donnell Smith for his generosity in presenting to the 
Institution his large and valuable collection of plants and books on 
botany, which 1s gratefully accepted.” 

The Secretary stated that « room in the Smithsonian building had 
been fitted up as a temporary resting place for the remains of Smith- 
son, and asked the Regents to be present at their transfer. 

After adjournment, the Regents repaired to the room referred to, 
Where, in their presence, the remains were placed within the tomb, 


which was then sealed. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Sixty years ago, when Joseph Henry became the first Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the scope of the work he assumed was 
practically unlimited; Smithson’s direction being that his bequest 
was to be used for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” After considering many suggestions as to how this might best 
be done, Professor Henry decided that the proper function of the 
Smithsonian Institution was “to assist men of science in making 
original researches, to publish them in a series of volumes, and to give 
* copy of them to every first-class library on the face of the earth.” 
This has remained the policy of the Institution; and although its 
operations have, of necessity, been modified from time to time, its 
original breadth of scope has never been narrowed. 

The methods of assisting in original research have been various. 
Numerous grants have been made to qualified investigators, and 
expeditions have been sent out in many directions. Several enter- 
prises undertaken by the Institution on a small seale outgrew the 
original intention and, in accordance with the policy of the Institution 
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not to carry on work that could be done elsewhere, have been allowed 
to establish themselves independently, chief among which are the 
United States Weather Bureau, the Geological Survey, and the Fish 
Commission. Other establishments, as the National Museum, the 
Igureau of American Ethnology, the International Exchanges, and 
the National Zoological Park, have continued under the direction of 
the Institution. It led the way in the organization of library work in 
the United States; it took the initial steps and continues to support 
schemes for international cataloguing, and it maintains a benevolent 
relation with the American Historical Association and the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The results of all important investigations and the operations 
of the Institution and tts dependencies are reported upon constantly. 
Tts publications, which imelude more than 250 volumes, are to be 
found in all the important libraries of the world, and some of them 
on the work table of every scientific student. Through the agency of 
the International Exchange System, these works, together with other 
public documents and learned treatises, are distributed throughout the 
civilized world, and the foreign works received in exchange are 
mnvaluable in American scientific libraries, 

Thus the Smithsonian Institution is in constant association with 
the Government and all the public institutions of the United States. 
To them the Institution holds out a friendly cooperation, its aim 
being, while continuing its own work upon its accepted lines and 
idapting them to new needs as occasion arises, to continue along the 
established policy of preventing rivalries, promoting wise cooper- 
gtion, diminishing waste, and furthering the search for knowledge, 
the recording of discovered truth, and its dissemination among the 
people. 

In this great work the individual is not lost sight of; the publi- 
cations of the Institution are widely distributed. its library constitutes 
on important part of the Library of Congress, nnd its museum is the 
rarest In existence in many branches of the natural history and eth- 
nology of the New World. Less imposing than these methods of 
serving the public, but no less important, is the satisfaction of a con- 
stant stream of inquirers, whose letters from every corner of the 
country bring questions bearing on every branch of knowledge. 


BUILDINGS. 


The only important building operation carried on during the past 
year, of course excepting the work on the new Museum building, was 


the construction of a mortuary chapel to contain the tomb of James 
Smithson, brought from Italy. 
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When the San a Beaigio Caisse at E Genoa was expropriated be 
re "municipal purposes by the Italian Government in 1903, the Regents 
determined to bring the remains of James Smithson to Washington. _ , 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the committee appointed for this pur- — ~ 
pose, was successful in his mission, and on January 25, 1904, formally - 
Sa ee gave the remains into the hands of the Regents. Doctor Bell's report 
ae and an account of the ceremonies incident to the removal and recep- 

“ca of the remains were published i in the Annual Report for L904. 
‘The body, upon its arrival in Washington, was placed temporarily in 
a room in the Smithsonian building containing the relics of Smithson. 
“While resting there, the remains were examined by medical experts 
acid found to be in a remarkable state of preservation. Meanwhile, 

_ a-small mortuary chapel was prepared for them on the immediate 
=f left of the north entrance of the Smithsonian building, and on March 
6, 1905, the remains were carried to this chapel and, in the presence of 

the Regents, replaced in the original tomb, recently brought from 

Genoa (plates 1, 1), where they will rest until Congress makes 

3 adequate provision for their interment. 

ie Work on the reconstruction on the large archeological hall in the 

main Smithsonian building has continued throughout the year, as 

has the process of repairing various portions of the roof of the Mu- 

‘seum, including the re- covering of the central rotunda. Some time 

has also been spent In going through the subcellar of the Museum 

building removing dead wires, whitewashing, and otherwise improv- 

_ ing its condition. 











FIS ANCES. 





‘The permanent funds of the Institution are as follows: 


ss Bequest of Smithson, 1846_ eee ps rere prem eet ae 
- _ Residuary legary of Smithson, {Bye ee ee 24, 210, 63. 
7. Deposit from savings of income, 1867 _....-.....-._.._....___.- 108, 620; 37 

_ Bequest of James Hamilton, ISTH... 21, OO, 0 
g “Accumulated interest on Hamilton fund, 1895 .......... 1, 000, 00 












: KS <- _ Beynest of: Simeon Habel, 1880. mi), Co 
‘Deposit from proceeds of sale of bonds, IS81..........0...000.2. ~~ il, 600, OD 

"Gift of ‘Thomas G. Hodgkins, 1991... 200, 000. 00 

7 Se of resldnary legacy of Thomas G, Hodgkins, 1804. 8, 000, 00 
Deposit from savings of income, WWG..........2....... . #5000, 00 

ca. ah, Total permanent fond ................ fe a 997, 000, 00 


| "The above fund is deposited in the Treasury of the United States tes 
and bears interest at 6 per cent per annum under the provisions of the __ 
act organizing the Institution and act of Congress approved March 
12, 1894. In addition to the permanent fund, the Regents hold cer- 
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tain approved railroad bonds which form part of the fund established 
by Mr. Hodgkins. ; 

At the beginning of the fiscal year July 1, 1904, there was a 
deficit of $362.80 instead of a credit balance of $46,645.53, as stated 
in my report for the year ended June 30, 1904. On June 2, 1905, it 
was discovered that the accountant of the Institution was a defaulter, 
and that by the aid of false entries and erasures he had been able to 
conceal his misdeeds from detection. He was immediately placed in 
the custody of the law and an examination of the books and accounts 
was commenced, but the total amount of the defaleation. had not been 
determined at the cloce of the fiseal year, and « more complete 

statement will be submitted in a special report. 

During the vear the total receipts deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States in behalf of the Institution were ST4.761.72. Of this 
sum $57,060 were derived from interest, $10,000 from a temporary 
loan, and the balance of $7,701.72 from miscellaneous sources. The 
disbursements during the ver amounted to $69,245, the details of 
which are given in the report of the executive committee. The 
balance remaining to the credit of the Secretary on June 30, 1905, 
for the expenses of the Institution, was $5,153.92, 

During the fiseal year 1905 the Institution was charged by Con- 
gress with the disbursement of the following appropriations: 


Internutional Exelinnges......... 2. | ee ee ee is 
Og TR 5 sa ae mee ee 
Astrophysical Observatory. Ses ry i ee eee ao... 16,000 


Unite! States Natlonal Museum: 
Putultcre and fixtures... CD 
Heating and lighting... ____..__._..-.............._..._....... 1800) 


Preservation of collections. arg POLS err Ae ae ..- 18D, 000 
Postage... A SS a hear CAM) 
eel pe hee cee lg ok ee cee 


Rent of workalopa__.__..........-...----...-_.-++,<-,------.-. 4 560 
Repalra. to bulldings ...-.. LC 
ational: Zoological Park a 05, 000 


SR Se aa ee Sie ewe eee On at hd a sy 


The following estimates were forwarded as usual to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for carrying on the Government's interests under the 
charge of the Institution for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906. 
This table shows the estimates and sums respectively appropriated: : 
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Meets TET E  oecce nivwn wt sne cceas codec se'wsssiomudaacccbceceda} es 0), 000) nn 
Astrophysles Observatory: 0.0.0 0.0006 ce eee 15, 000 15, 000) 
National Museum: 
Pouriitare and fistures _.. eee ee ere ceeree cepssececsseneesses of fn =, hin 
Floatlrige meric Uri tirige oc ce cee eee eee ae ares ecceereretretucessnmses 18,000 | TH, O00 
Preservation of collections... ..... eee EEE eee ne ote een et ees etsy 210,000 150,000 


Purcbase of specimens 0. 22020 ee ca tteeee tie teec eel 10,000 |... eet He 
: ae —— 5,000 | 2 0K) 


PPM PONTE To sco ace po a ot bed eh aete bie pelle 1h, 0 14, 10 
Rent of workshops _. Sal ee EN ER ee ‘5a 4 nao 
Sunday and night opening .. ee A a pons Se 2 ey ee a ee 
Transportation of exhibits .. Se Aer AEE oe Pe rete a i, oO) 6,000) 
Bailldiog for National Minseum ...... 2... ..eecce ccc ae ecee essca-s--...-..| 1,600,000) 1,800,000 
National Zoological Park. . cag A ee 1, O00 5, G00 
Reuljustment of ice Naetae: Zoologlen! Park. pre | ae 7h 0,00 |... 


PN ere cae wo rpm eres een ereduplesoins'y beeedesens fest POON Sn = ae a 





RESEARCHES, 


In accordance with the original plan of the Institution that its 
Secretary should devote his time to scientific matters as well as 
administrative. research work in various fields has been continued 
under my direction by the Institution and its dependencies. 

In the Astrophysical Observatory I have continued work believed 
to be important, and inaugurated some experiments of novel interest, 
which are referred to later, 

Through the Museum and the Bureau of American Ethnology 
the Institution has been enabled to carry on various biological, 
geological, and ethnological researches, which will be found fully 
described elsewhere in this report. 


HODGKINS FUND, j 


Frequent applications for grants from the Hodgkins fund are 
received; and while, as noted in previous reports, the conditions 
establishing the foundation are such as to measurably restrict the 
scope of its activities, all requests for aid are carefully considered 
and acted on. In addition to the researches here mentioned, reports 
on several interesting investigations, already noted as in progress, 
are still awaited and will be published later. 

A grant has been approved on behalf of Mr. A. L. Rotch, of Blue 
Mill Meteorological Observatory, whose inv estigutions of the upper 





a Resolved, That the Secretary continne his researches In plysical sclence, 
and present such facts and principles as may be developed for publication In 
the Smithsonian contributions, (Adopted at meeting of the Bourd of Regents, 
January 26, 1547.) 

eu 10-—5 
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air currents by means of kites have been aided by the Hodgkins 
fund. Mr. Rotch conducted a series of experiments at the St. Louis 
Exposition with ballons-sondes, which carry instruments only, these 
recording automatically the temperature and pressure of the air, 
the duration of fight and the place of landing, indicating also the 
velocity and direction of the air currents traversed. The success of 
these first experiments in America with recording balloons was such 
as to warrant their continuance under the same direction, and on 
their termination the results will be embodied in a report by Mr. 
Koteh for publication by the Institution. 

A paper on the Construction of 1 Vowel Organ, by Dr. E. W. 
Scripture, has been recently published by the Institution. ‘This arti- 
ele gives the details of work under a Hodgkins grant approved for 
the purpose and mentioned in my last report. . 

In extending his researches in connection with speech or phonetics 
Doctor Seripture has been fortunate in securing individual gramo- 
phone voice records of much historical interest. A voice record of 
the Emperor of Germany was transmitted by Doctor Scripture in 
January, 1905, for preservation in the United States National Mu- 
seum, This record gives, in about two hundred words, the Emperor's 
conception of the aims and beauty of true manhood and of man’s 
duty to his fellow, and recognizes the wisdom of the Almighty and 
Omniscient Creator. At present only one other record of His Maj- 
esty’s voice exists, namely, one made at the same time for preserva- 
tion in the library of Harvard University. 

The experiments conducted by Mr. Alexander Larsen, of Chicago, 
in connection with the photography of lightning flashes, with a 
special effort to measure their duration, mentioned in my last report 
as having been aided by a limited grant from the Hodgkins fund, 
have been continned during the year and the results carefully re- 
ported. An interesting research on the fluorescence of minerals has 
tlso been carried on by Mr. Larsen, more than 100 specimens, sent for 
the purpose by the Institution, having been examined and reported 
on. During these experiments many interesting facts have been 
noted, which may prove the basis of further investigation. 

A moderate additional grant has been approved during the year 
on behalf of Doctor von Lendenfeld, of the K. K. Zoolomsches Tnsti- 
tute, Prague, to assist in defraying the cost of the construction of an 
improved apparatus for taking the serial instantaneous photographs 
required for studies of the flight organs of animals, Doctor von 
Lendenfeld has given serious and protracted attention to this subject, 
in connection with which numerous articles prepared by him, or 
under his direction, have been published. A paper by Doctor Mascha. 
supervised by Doctor von Lendenfeld, on “The Structure of Wing- 
Feathers,” has recently been printed in the Smithsonian Miscella- 
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neous Collections, and the translation of an article by Doctor von 
Lendenfeld on the “ Relation of Wing Surface to Weight of Body,” 
published originally in the Naturwissenschaftliche Wochensehrift, 
appeared in the Smithsonian Report for 1904. 

In May, 1905, a grant was approved on behalf of Prof. W. P. Brad- 
ley, of Wesleyan University, for an experimental investigation of the 
expansion of air through a nozzle, As all practical forms of appa- 
ratus for the production of liquid air depend, so far, upon this type of 
expansion, the research is deemed an important one, the more so from 
the fact that the theory of the nozzle expansion of gases is in dispute 
and must apparently remain so until more complete data are secured. 

» The results of previous experiments in the liquefaction of air, car- 
ried on by Professor Bradley at Wesleyan University, show conelu- 
sively that he is in an exceptionally favorable position for the direc- 
tion of an extended inquiry into the factors which make for efficiency 
in such a research, and as it is expected that further investigation 
will materially aid « decision as to certain questions concerning which 
experimentalists are not fully agreed, the report to be submitted by 
Professor Bradley is awaited with interest. 

Early in the year 1904 a third grant was approved on behalf of 
Dr. Carl Barus to aid in preparing the completed report of his 
recent research for publication. This memoir, “A Continuous Record 
of Atmospheric Nucleation,” is in press, as one of the Smuthsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, and will be the third and last volume of 
‘the series giving « detailed account of the investigation of Doctor 
Barus. A request that a summary of the work should be prepared by 
the author for presentation before the first international congress op 
lonization and radioactivity at Litge in September, 1905, was ap- 
proved, thus enabling an investigation on a subject of much immedi- 
ate interest, prosecuted under the auspices of the Institution, to be 
brought to the attention of this notable gathering. 

The subscription to the Journal: of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Atmospheric Electricity has been renewed for the present year, with 
the understanding that the publication will be maintained in the 
future without such aid, a stipulated number of copies being for- 
warded this year, a5 heretofore, to addresses designated by the Insti- 
tution. 


Among the miscellaneous investigations aided by the Institution 
during the year I may mention that Dr. Edward L. Greene, asso- 
ciate in botany. United States National Museum, has undertaken to 
prepare for publication by the Smithsonian Institution a monograph 
to be entitled “ Landmarks of Botanical History.” Doctor Greene 
expects to complete this work in two years. Dr, Albert M. Neese, 
of Syracuse University, received a small grant to assist him in his 
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work of collecting in Florida the materials for the study of the em- 
bryology of the alligator, and in subsequent investigations. Mr. 
W. A. Bentley, of Jericho, Vt., has from time to time made numer- 
ous photographs of snow erystals and has recently turned over to the 
Tnstitution 500 elass positives of his best and most interesting photo- 
graphs, together with a descriptive paper relating to them. 


RAPLES TAHLE 


The Smithsonian seat in the Naples Zoological Station has been 
continuously oceupied for the greater part of the present year and, 
as heretofore, the reports submitted at the close of appointments 
mention the exceptional opportunities for special research afforded 
at Naples. 

To avoid the confusion and inconvenience likely to result from the 
duplication of appointments, Doctor Dohrn has recently made a 
request that two students should not be assigned to Naples at the same 
period without previous consultation with the management of the 
station. In order, therefore, to meet the wishes of the always 
courteous and accommodating director, it 1s desirable that those wish- 
ing to occupy the Smithsonian seat should enter their applications 
as long a time as possible in advance of the period decided on. This 
will permit the necessary correspondence in regard to each appoint- 
ment, when, as is not infrequently the ease, there are more applicants 
than can be readily provided for, and will perhaps also at times 
afford the opportunity for the extra occupation of an unassigned seat. 

Tt may be added that appointments covering twelve months of the 
year—Iine 30, 1905, to June 30, 106—have already been approved, 
but as two students are to be received during the same period for one 
limited appointment, it may be possible to approve additional brief 
sessions during the year. As before announced, applications for the 
ensuing vear may be taken up for consideration at any time within 
six months of the period desired. | 

The appointment of Prof. J. B. Jolinston, of the University of 
West Virginia, terminated March 1, 1905. While at Naples Doctor 
Johnston obtained and prepared «a large amount of material for 
future experiment and study. Being an experienced teacher, he 
hopes to embody the results so far secured in a more complete and 
exact account of the brain, which will be incorporated in a text-book 
on The Nervous System of Vertebrates, now in course of preparation. 

In April Doctor Johnston was succeeded at the station by Dr. 
Stewart Paton, a former member of the teaching staff of Johns Hop- 
kins University, on whose behalf a second appointment of six months 
from November 1, 1905, has since been approved. A previous inves- 
tigation to determine the time when the first spontaneous movements 
and definite reactions to external stimulation occur in the embryo 
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will be continued by Doctor Paton, who will investigate also the 
correlative structural changes in the central nervous system that ac- 
company these functional developments. and will endeavor to deter- 
mine the elements which conduct the nervous impulses. 

Lam glad to state that the advisory committee continues the same, 
and to record my appreciation of the helpful action of the members 
in recommendations us to appointments to the Smithsonian seat. 
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EA PLORATION S&S. 
ARCHEULAGY OF OULF BTATES OF MEXIOO, 


Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, a member of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, has carried on an extended archeological reconnoissance for 
the Smithsonian Institution in the Gulf States of Mexico. His trip 
was suceessful, adding information to what is known of the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of this rich but only partially explored region. 
While the main object of this visit was the increase of our knowledge 
of Mexican archeology, attention was incidentally given to the strik- 
ing likeness of many prehistoric objects observed to those from the 
United States and its bearing on the question of enlture migrations. 
An area was shown in each of the States of Vera Cruz and Tamauli- 
pus, as typical of the prehistoric culture of this region, one of these 
extending from Xalapa, capital of Vera Cruz, to the Gulf coast, the 
other being near the city of Tampico, on the banks of the Panuco and 
Tamese rivers. 

The numerous ruins or mounds that occur in these areas, rarely 
visited by archmologists, are supposed to be typical of the former 
culture of two great allied peoples, the Totonacs and Fuaxtecs, who 
in prehistoric times inhabited the greater part of Vera Cruz and what 
is now southern Tamaulipas. 

On account of. its historical as well as archeological importance, 
e visit was made to the little-known ruin of Cempoalan, a Totonac 
metropolis visited by Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico. Archeo- 
logical literature pertaining to this city is very scanty; there is not 
“a single deseription in English of the still well- -preserved temples of 
this remarkable capital. On his visit to the site of Cempoalan 
Doctor Fewkes obtained many fine photographs of the four stately 
pyramids and gathered much data regarding their construction. He 
also studied and took photographs of the many small objects found 
in the neighborhood of the mounds that will later be published. An 
attempt to determine the site of another flourishing Totonae city 
revealed, near the ancient Villa Ries de la Vera Cruz, an important 
cluster of earth mounds of considerable size. These were also photo- 
eraphed and their relics studied. 
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Doctor Fewkes visited several Jarge ruins in the neighborhood of 
Xalapa, one of which, near Xicochimalco, he has identified as the 
remains of the pueblo of Sochimatl, mentioned by Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, historian of the conquest. By this identification new light 
18 shed on the hitherto obscurely known route of the conquerors from 
Cempoalan over the mountains to the plateau of Mexico, 

The extensive group of large earth mounds, some of which are 
remains of pyramidal temples, situated at Texolo, near Mico, were 
also visited, and important material was gathered from them bear- 
ing on them prehistoric inhabitants. The numerous ruins in the 
vicinity of Tampico were found to be extensive, and objects from 
them revealed evidences of a high development of culture, Of the 
large Huaxtec pueblo called Chila, subdued by Cortés, nothing now 
remains but a croup of mounds in an almost impenetrable forest a 
few miles from ‘Tamos, Many sites of prehistoric pueblos were 
found on the banks of the Panuco; some of these were once temples, 
others mortuary hillocks containing pottery offerings und bones of 
the dead. Numerous shell heaps occur in this region, some of which 
were visited and examined. About a mile from Tampico, Doctor 
Fewkes reports, he found a cluster of large earth mounds of con- 
siderable extent, up to within a few years concealed by a dense jungle. 
The most notable ruins in this region hie on ihe banks of the Cham- 
payan lagoon, at the Rancho de San Francisco and Cebadella. Tn the 
Sierra de Palma there is a pyramid having o cut-stone facing and 
stairways similar to those in the Totonae region. 


THE SMITHEBONIAN ALASKAN EXPEDITION. 


An expedition to Alaska and adjacent territory was made during 
the summer of 1904'-by Mr. A. G. Maddren, under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution, for an examination of the Pleistocene 
deposits of northern Alaska, in which most of the mammoth and 
other vertebrate remains occur. His report treats of these forma- 
tions and the criteria by which they are to be distinguished from 
the more recent ice and alluvial deposits which have been variously 
noticed and discussed by travelers and writers, He says: 


The problems of geograplile distribution of the animal ond vegetable life 
of North America In Pleistocene tine with the disturbance of founns and 
floras cinsed by the widespread glaciation during that period and thelr sub- 
sequent readjustment over the glacinted aren all combine to form complex 
arrangement, to solve which will require large collections of specimens from 
the Pleistocene deposits of the unglaciated area of Aleka and the nd jncent 
Canadian territory. <At present our knowledge of this fauna and flora Is 
very limited. As fir aa we know, only one species of elephant (Miephas primi- 
genive), the mammoth, inhabited Alaska and Siberia during Pleistocene tine. 

The longest mammoth tusk =o far reported from Alaskan is one 12 feet 10 
Inches long, tiensured on the outslde of the curve. Remuins of the rhinoceros 


hare not been reported with those of the mammoth in Alaska, as In Siberia, snd 
it also appeurs that the remains of the mammoth in Alnskn ore not ln as fresh a 
stute of preservation as those found In Siberia, which points to the surmise that 
the mammoth became extinct in Alnska before the last of the spectes succumbed 
in Siberia. Associated with the mammoth were berds of lorge blson and borses, 
This species of hors: may have been the Inst native to North America, the rear 
snard of the last migration of these animals across the region of Bering Straits 
to Asin before the land connection disappeared. There was o species of musk-ox, 
together with sheep und bear. Descendants of these Inst three forms have by 
tilaptive changes survived In these northern regions down to the present time, 

The relation that the faune ond flora nerth of the aren occupled by ghiciers 
bere to that region In the United States before, during, and after separation by 
tbe snow and ice fields: also the relation of forms In Alaska to those of Siberia, 
with the time ond duration of the land connection oeross Bering Stralts anid 
thelr subsequent separation, form a complex problem, the solution of whieh will 
require the accumulation of much materia, 





Mr. Maddren summarizes his conelusions as follows: 


I. That while remnants of the large Pleistocene mammal herds may have 
survived down to the Recent period and in some enses their direct descendants, 
ns the musk-ox, to the present, most of them became extinct In Alnska with the 
Close of Pleistocene. 

Il. The most rations! way of explaining this extinction of animal Iife is by a 
gradon! changing of the climate from mere tempernte conditions, permitting of 
n forest vegetation much farther north than pow, to the wore severe climate of 
todlay, which, subduing the vegetation and thus reducing the food supply, besides 
directly discomforting the animals themselves, has left only those forms capable 
of adapting themselves to the Recent conditions surviving in these reglons to 
the present. 

ILL. There ore no facts to support the contention that the climate of the Arctic 
end wub-Arctle reghons ever lis been colder than it Is at present. There are no 
phenomenn presented In those regions that require o more severe cllinnte than 
that now éxisting to nccount for them. There are no fee deposits in Alaska, 
except those of large glaciers, that may be considered of Pleistocene age. There 
are ne lee beds interstratified with the Pleistocene deposits of Alaska. 

TV. That the various forms of land fice, together with the deposits of pent, 
now existing through the Aretic sod sub-Arctfe regions of Alaska belong to the 
Recent period, and these deposits may be most conveniently and logically clasesl- 
fied by their position with reference to the Pleistocene and Recent formutions 
and the ice deposits, can not be differentiated satisfacterily into deposits of 
anow or of water origin by thelr physleal structure and character nlone. 


THE SMITHSONIAN GLACIER EXPEDITION. 


The expedition dispatched by the Smithsonian Institution to the 
Canadian Rockies and Selkirks, under the immediate direction of 
Prof. William H. Sherzer, of the Michigan State Normal School, 
had » successful season’s work on the glaciers along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. A selection was made of those five gla- 
clers which are at the present time most readily accessible to the tour- 
ist or the student of glacial geology, and these were found to exhibit, 
more or less strikingly, the characteristics of glaciers throughout 
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the world. It may be o matter of surprise to many to learn that 
four or five days of comfortable railway travel places one in the 
midst, of snow fields rivaling in size and grandeur those of Switz- 
erland, that the ice bodies descending from these fields may be studied 
from modern hotels as a base, and that of those to be reported upon 
one may safely ride a horse to the very nose of each. For trips on the 
ice to the passes and neighboring peaks experienced Swiss ruides are 
tvailable during the summer months. So far as is known, there is 
here the most magnificent development of glaciers of the Alpine type 
on the American continent, and the Purpose of the Survey Wiis to 
gather as much information concerning them as the time and facilities 
rendered possible, Many photographs with which to illustrate the 
details of glacial structure were obtained, a number of which ne- 
company a preliminary report of the expedition printed in the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Professor Sherzer reviews 
his work as follows: 


Field work been ni July 1, 144, with two aseistants, and continued until the 
tilddle of September, camps being made nt Lake Loul&e, Moralne Lake, and in 
Yoho, Asulkan, and Mecilewset valleva, in each ense ns close ns practiconble 
to the glaciers under study. Quite in contrast with the two Preceding summers, 
that of 104 proved exceptionally propitious for fleld studies: The unusual 
hotnber of bright days ond the reduce! precipitution, however, reacted unfavor- 
ably in that they permitted forest fires to spread Jn severnl of the valleys, and 
during much of the summer the atmosphere was more or Jess charged with 
spoke, rendering distant photography unsatisfactory or quite impossible. 

Covered with « yeneering of rock d@bris over Its lower third, the Vietorin 
Hlactor, at Lake Louise, ls not the mocst Interesting of the serles to the casual 
observer, who is linble to carry home the iden that it fs simply « stone heap, 
fn a rather uninteresting pile at that. Geologically, however, this gincler ta 
the most nective and yarted of any of those that can be conveniently reached In 
the entire region, and nearly six weeks were devoted to the study of It and tbs 
tributary, the Lefroy. In splte of the many visita which a camp alongside the 
Slacier for this length of time permitted, 18 well as numerous visits during two 
previous seasons, not one failed to reveal some new feature or to shed Important 
light on one previously observed. This longer stay at the Victoria permitted 
iedsurements of the forward fow of tee under variable conditions of tempera- 
ture, the construction of an accurate cross section, the determination of the 
AmOounE of surface melting, and the varying amounts of dralnage nnd sediment 
discharged—work which was not feasible on the other slaciors, to cach of which 
but seven or ten days could be devoted. A detailed survey Wis made of cach of 
the five glaciers, from the nose around euch wiy to the nevé field, by means 
Of Piine tuble or compass and steel tape, and full data for m map of the Ice and 
moraines and for a general description were procured. Especial attention was 
elven to the structure of the Ice itself, with the hope of shedding more leht on 
some of the polnts still under discussion. 

Only the most general statements concerning those resulta of the field studies 
in which the sclentific public may be Interested will now be noted, The saciece 
generally were found to be still In retreat, the Wapta, at the. head of Yoho 
Valley, having exceeded Its average of the last three years by a few feet, while 
the Miecillewaet, at Glacier House, receded but one-third of the average whieh it 
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bas maintaind during the lust seventeen years. The Asulkan, in an adjolning 
volley, which had been advancing for about two yours, bas remained practi- 
colly statlonary during the last yeor. The Victorin presents on oblique front 
of nearly half a mile, tind ite lower SO) feet, completely veneered with rock 
ms ibove stated, has pushed out Into the forest at o comparatively recent 
date, This part bos remoaine) qoiet apparently for 2 number of years, but aeen- 
rite measurements to stones embedded in the face show that o very gradual 
Wistige occurred during the summer, wlth @ small stream of clear, irecold 
water os confirmatory evidence 

Farther up, for a distance of about 1.000 feet, there la n steep lee front which 
is 0 nearly porollel with the main axis of the glacier that there is n question as 
to whether it Is not its side. Here the front of the foe is receding, the amount 
for the last year being about the same as the average maintuloed for the last 
five or six years, ind this in aplte of nn actual forward fowlng movement of the 
lee of 2 to 3 inches daily in- summer and perbope half this amount in winter, 
The Wenckchemna glacier, In the Valley of the Ten Peaks, proved of exceptional 
Interest becouse of its almest unique charicter, only one other of the type—the 
Malaspina In Alaskoa—having been described. The Wenckchemna consists of a 
Blogeieh ioe mee, relatively short, but browd, formed by the lateral conleseence 
of about o doxen short lee streams, cach of which retains its identity more or 
leek perfectly entirely acros# the glacler, and malntnins Its own nose anil 
motionindependently of Its nelghbors, Accurate measurements to stones embedded 
in the frontal slope showed that some of these lee strenms are stationary, some 
receding, amd others odvancing, the most ripid advance belong near the conter, 
where freshly cut trees were observed. To those who do not fully appreciate 
all the factors of the problem lt is frequently © matter of surprise that a 
tacler in one valley may be In retrent while that in an adjacent yalley may be 
fidvancing, a8 has just been the cise In the Asulkan and Dleciilewnet valleys: 
bot in the case of the Wenckchemnna there is still more varied behavior in 
Streams that are actully side by side almost throughout thelr length. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tt is largely through its publications that the Institution carries 
out that vital principle of its foundation, “the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” Each year adds something of importance to the 
long series of published works comprised in the Smithsonian Contrt- 
butions to Knowledge, the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
and its Annual Reports. All these are published by the parent Insti- 
tution, but the series is augmented by the Proceedings and Bulletins 
of the National Museum, the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, and the Annals of the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, which bring before the public specialized matter no less 
important. 

The details of the work of the past year are given in the Editor's 
report, the subjects treated in that time including practically every 
branch of human knowledge. 

To the series of Contributions there has been added a third memoir 
by Dr. Carl Barus, entitled “A Continuous Record of Atmospheric 
Nucleation,” in which the author further discusses his researches on 
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the nucleus, as published in “ Experiments with Ionized Air” (Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xxix, 1901) and tr “ Strue- 
ture of the Nucleus,” issued as part of the same volume in 1905. The 
investigation was carried on with the aid of a grant from the Hodg- 
kins fund. Doctor Barus describes the nucleus as a dust particle 
small enough to float in the air but larger than the order of molee- 
ular size, and shows that such « particle precipitates condensation in 
an atmosphere saturated with water in its Immediate vicinity, He 
uses the term “nucleation ” to denote the number of nucle: per cubie 
centimeter regardless of their source—which may be from mechan- 
ileal, thermal, chemical, high potential, or radio-active processes—or 
their special properties. By far the greater number are initially 
ionized, or at least carry an electric charge. and where they occur in 
thousands and millions of approximately uniform size they give 
rise to condensational phenomena of transcendent beauty and im- 
portance. 

The articles printed in the Miscellaneous Collections are, as the 
name of the series would indicate, miscellaneous in character. The 
past. year has added 68 numbers to this series of papers, including 
several relating to the bibliography of chemistry; an exhaustive 
catalogue of Diptera, or two-winged flies, showing the geographical 
distribution of several species known to spread disease: accounts of 
explorations in Alaska and among the Canadian glaciers; some in- 
teresting popular papers by Doctor Gill on the seulpin, the tarpon, 
the ladyfish, and the carp, and a lecture by Dr. Andrew D, White on 
the diplomatic service of the Tnited States, the first of the series of 
lectures under the Hamilton beqnest, 

The Contributions and Miscellaneous Collections just spoken of are 
published at the expense of the Institution fund in editions of 1.500 
copies, and are intended solely for distribution to the large libraries 
and institutions of learning throughout the world. 

The Annual Report. on the other hand, is published by a Govern- 
ment appropriation in an edition of some 12,000, and is intended 
for a more general distribution. Primarily, this volume is a report 
to Congress on the operations of the Institution during the year, but 
its popular interest lies largely in its General Appendix, contain- 
ing a number of papers showing the recent progress of the world’s 
scientific work. To the selection of appropriate papers for this Ap- 
pendix [have given much personal attention for several years past. 

The manuscript of the work of the late Dr. G. Brown Goode, on 
some contributions of America to the progress of science, which dur- 
ing the past year has been worked over by Mr. Kenneth M, Goode, 
editorial assistant, is now almost in its final shape, and will, I hope, 
ippear asm Smithsonian publication during the coming vear, ~ 


‘ 
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The Institution proper distributed during the year a total ot 
60,063 volumes or parts of volumes of the series of Smithsonian 
Contributions, Miscellaneous Collections, Reports, and publications 
not ineluded in the regular series" making an increase of 15,455 
over the number sent out during the previous year. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The library of the Smithsonian Institution is, first of all, a hbrary 
of science, and, secondly, a collection of catalogues and bibliographical 
apparatus. The general aim, as stated in the original plan, has been 
“to procure a complete collection of the memoirs and transactions 
of learned societies throughout the world, and an entire set of the 
most inyportant scientific and literary periodicals.” Tn 1866 the main 
portion of the Smithsonian library was for administrative purposes 
transferred to the custody of the Library of Congress, and became one 
of the important elements of that great National Library. This 
collection continues as the Smithsonian Deposit. It has annually- 
increased in size and importance, and at present aggregates nearly 
half a million entries. 

There is retained at the Institution such books as are of immediate 
importance to investigators carrying on their researches in the 
Smithsonian building. This reference collection, fogether with the 
special libraries of the National Museum, the Astrophysics) Observa- 
tory, the National Zoological Park, and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, numbers about 55,000 volumes. 

Besides the accessions of books from customary sources, during 
the past year there has been received a valuable library relating to 
civil engineering bequeathed to the Institution by the late Dr. J. 
Elfreth Watkins: also a collection of about 1,600 books on the flora 
of tropical America, presented by Capt. John Donnell Smith, and a 
large number of additions to the Watts de Peyster Collection 1 Napo- 
leon Bouna parte. 

The International Catalogue of Scientific Literature established 
three years ago, with administrative headquarters in London, now 
contains over half a million reference cards, 50,000 of which are 
references made for the United States by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The entire work of preparing cards for this country is done 
in connection with the library of the Institution, the cost of the 
work thus far having been borne out of an allotment made by the 
Institution. 

«Contributions to Knowledge, 4.040; Miscellaneous Collectlons, 27,555; Ne 
ports, 25.425; publications not in regular series, 1,105; publications not Smith- 
eonion yet distributed by the Institution, (5, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From its correspondence it appears that the Institution is generally 
considered by the public as an establishment to which requests may 
be addressed for information on all branches of knowledge, for the 
solution of various scientific problems, for the examination and 
indorsement both of scientific investigations and crude, unscientific 
spectlations, for supplying answers to questions in prize contests, and 
the like. It seems well, therefore, to state that while responses are 
cheerfully given, as far as practicable, to all legitimate requests for 
scientific information, the Institution does not undertake to maintain 
a general question bureau. The communications received cover every 
conceivable subject, from new theories of the physical phenomena of 
the universe to a request for information as to the value of some sup- 
posedly rare book, and the preparation of the data desired entails 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of time and labor by the 
members of the Institution's staif.. Many of these correspondents 
ire men of considerable culture and of much general reading, but are 
wanting in that special training which is necessary for successful 
scientific investigation, and correspondence with this class is especially 
difficult to manage, since the rejection of the propositions made is 
generally attributed to prejudice and is resented by the writers, who 
array themselves us martyrs to science, 

During the year many letters have been received from inventors 
who desire either grants of money with which to develop their various 
devices or an expression of the Institution's opinion as to the merits 
of their inventions. As the Institution has no funds from which such 
aid can be given, and as the Secretary is prohibited by a decision of 
the Board of Kerents from expressing rit opinion of this character, 
he is obliged to refuse all such requests. It would seem proper to 
state also that the Institution does not supply information of a com- 
mercial nature, such 5 is customarily furnished for a fee by engmeers 
or other professional advisers, or which is designed to benefit some 
individual rather than the public. | 

Tn epite of these restrictions, however, the conduct of this corre- 
spondence 15 an important agency for the diffusion of now ledge 
qinong wen. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF AIT. 


| Tn the message of President Roosevelt communicated to the two 
Houses of Congress at the beginning of the third session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress (dated December 6, 1904) he Says: 


The ¢ollection of art contemplated In sectlon S586 of the Revised Statutes: 


should be designated nnil established as «a national gallery of art, and the 
Smithsonian Institution should be authorized to aooEpt ony additions to sald 
collection that may be recelved by gift, Iyuest, of devise, 


- 
Lay ot 
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The section of the Revised Statutes cited by the President ts the 
act of foundation of the Smithsonian Institution, which declares 
that “whenever suitable arrangements can be made from time to 
time for-their reception, all objects of art and of foreign and curious 
research, all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and 
mineralogical specimens belonging to the United States * * * 
Shall be delivered to such persons as may be authorized by the Board 
of Regents to receive them, and shall be so arranged and classified 
in the building erected for the Institution as best to facilitate the 
examination and study of them:” so that the first object of the 
Tnstitution, in the eyes of its founders, appears to have been to give 
it the curatorship of the Art collections of the nation, | 

During its early years this object was promoted in various ways; 
among others, by the acquisition of a very valuable collection of prints 
and engravings belonging to the Hon. George P. Marsh. After the 
fire in the Institution in 1865 these prints were deposited for tempo- 
rary safe-keeping in the Library of Congress and (with other works 
of art) in the Corcoran Gallery. 

Subsequently an a ppropriation was granted by Congress for mak- 
ing a fireproof room in which these could be kept, but it was not until 
1896 that the Regents provided for their recall to the Institution, In 
the journal of the proceedings of the Board for 1890 (Smithsonian 
Report, 1596, pp. xii and xiv) will be found the action taken by the 
Board providing for their restoration to their own immediate control. 
The following resolution offered then by Senator Gray was adopted: 

Resolrced, That the question of the propriety of bringing the works of art 
belonging to the Institution under the more immediate control of the Board of 
Kegents be referral to the executive committee fil the Secretary, with power 
to ack 

In pursuance of this the Institution brought back to its own keep- 
ing a nimber of prints of value, both from the Library of Congress 
and the Corcoran Gallery, leaving, by an amicable understanding with 
the latter establishment, as a loan, a few of the works of art, notably 
i large picture by Healy. 

The old name of the collections was the “ Gallery of Art.” a title 
which seems almost too ambitious for the present collections of the 
Institution, though it ts to be hoped that this designation will be 
justified by their future increase. These have been placed by me in a 
room specially fitted up for that purpose (the Art Room), under the 
temporary charge of the librarian. 

There ts now in the courts awaiting legal interpretation a will eon- 
taining a bequest of a valuable collection of art objects. 

On January 3, 1905, Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, offered under 
certain contingencies to bequeath to the Smithsonian Institution his 
valuable art collection, proposing at the same time to provide after 
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his death for a building of appropriate design and proportion, pro- 
vided the Institution would undertake its maintenance. The objects 
include a remarkable collection of the works of the late J. A. MeNeil 
Whistler and a number of oriental art objects, The proposal of 
Mr. Freer is still under consideration by the Board of Regents. 


HAMILTON LECTURE. 


A number of years ago Mr. James Hamilton left a small bequest to 
the Smithsonian Institution, the income of which was to be appro- 
priated biennially by the Seerctary, either in money or a medal, for 
such contribution, paper, or lecture on any scientific or useful sub- 
ject as the Secretary might approve. 

The Regents of the Institution decided to let this small sum aeceu- 
mulate, and it is only recently that the Secretary has found himself 
able to commence to employ the Income as a lecture fond. The first 
address under the auspices of this fund was delivered by Dr. Andrew 
D. White, LL. D.. D. C. L.. in the lecture hall of the National 
Museum on March 9, 1905, and was entitled “ The Diplomatie Serv- 
ice of the United States with some Hints toward its Reform.” 

This lecture was printed by the Smithsonian Institution as a pam- 
phiet of some twenty pages and was distributed to members of Con- 
gress, officers of the Department of State, various members of the 
diplomatic corps, the libraries of the larger universities, presidents of 
colleges, and others likely to be interested in the important question 
discussed. 


BMITHSONIAN DELEGATES AT INTERNATIONAL CONGHESSES. 


Congress on £oology.—Messrs. Leonhard Stejneger and Gerrit 8. 
Miller, jr.. of the United Stutes National Museum, represented the 
Tnstitution and Museum at the Sixth International Congress on 
Zoology held at Berne, Switzerland, August 14-19, 1904. 

Congress of Americanists—Mr. William H. Holmes, Chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, represented the Institution at the 
Fourteenth International Congress of Americanists held at Stutt- 
gart, August 18-23, 1004. He delivered an address on the “ Contri- 
butions of American Archeology to. Human History” and pre- 
sented to the congress a set. of 75 bound volumes relating mainly to 
American archeology and ethnology, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution and its two Bureaus—the National Museum and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Congress of Orientalists—Prof. Paul Haupt, honorary curator of 
the Division of Historical Archeology, United States National 
Museum, represented the Smithsonian Institution and the Museum 
at the Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Algiers in April, 1905, 
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Congress of Psychology. —Dr. William James, professor of philos- 
ophy at Harvard University, was designated to represent the Smith- 
sonian Institution at the Fifth International Congress of Psychology 
at Rome, April 26-30, 1905, 

Botanical Congress —Mr, F. V. Coville, curator of the Division of 
Plants in the National Museum, represented the Smithsonian. Insti- 
tution and the Museum at the Second International Botanical Con- 
gress at Vienna, June 11-18, 1905, 

Ornithological Congress —Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, curator of the 
Division of Reptiles and Batrachians in the National Museum, rep- 
resented the Smithsonian Institution and the Museum at the Fourth 
International Ornithological Congress at London, June 12-17, 1905, 

International Convention of the International Cataloque of Seien- 
tifie Literature —Dr. Leonhard Stejneger represented the Institution 
ut the meeting of this body held in London, July 25-30, 1005, 





NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


A great museum, in the modern usage of the word. has been defined 
as “an institution for the preservation of those objects which best 
illustrate the phenomena of nature and the works of man, and the 
utilization of these for the increase of knowledge and for the culture 
and enlightenment of the people.” This thought is that of one very 
especially conversant with the subject, and implies both a collection 
for the student and an exhibition for the visitor. It is this second 
part of the museum’s work, the exhibition collection, which was 
probably in the minds of those who originally deseribed the future 
Smithsonian museum as containing “ objects of art and of foreign 
and curious research,” although even at that early date they added 
“and all objects of natural history, plants, and zoological and min- 
eralogical specimens belonging to the United States.” Under the 
impulse of Congressional legislation the Museum has obtained a 
signal advantage over the national museums of other countries, since 
hy law all collections made by the surveys of the Government of the 
United States must be deposited here, thus providing for the sys- 
tematic preservation of collections of great extent and vast im- 
Porunnice, 

From the foundation of the Institution to about 1857 its specimens 
were collected solely to serve as materials for research, and the exhi- 
bition collections belonging to the United States were maintained 
at the Patent Office. At the date mentioned Congress made an 
appropriation to the Smithsonian Institution for the building of 
eases to receive these collections, which were known as the “ National 
Cabinet of Curiosities,” and from that time on the Institution's 
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musenm besides aiding students served to instruct and entertain the 
public. The great growth of the Museum dates from the close of 
the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, since which time collections have 
been actively gathered and exhibited becanse of their educational 
value. Neither purpose has been lost sight of because of the other, 
and the instruction of the public has been secured not only by digni- 
fied exhibition of interesting objects, but by adding to them series of 
instructive labels based upon the maxim that a good educational 
IMmisenm consists in a series of carefully prepared labels with well 
selected specimens attached. With these two great purposes in mind 
the Museum has now succeeded in bringing together catalogued 
objects amounting to over 6,000,000 in number, the exhibition series 
beng so installed that the individual objects or groups would not 
atand ss inert curiosities by themselves, but are arranged in such 
manner as to show their relation either to the orderly development 
of nature or to the varied manifestations of human thought and 
activity. 

Tt can not but be realized that the Museum's main attainment from 
this point of view consists not only of the collections or of the build- 
ing which houses them, but to an ever increasing degree in the posses- 
sion of the experts who have the custody of these collections and the 
knowledge to classify them and to make them available for public 
instruction, T regret to say that the enormous growth of the eal- 
lections in the Museum has not been accompanied by any proportion- 
ate inerease in its administrative and scientific staff. The greatest 
efliciency can hardly make up for the numerical inability to cope with 
the increasing work, and it becomes each year more painfully appar- 
ent that the personnel of the establishment must be materially aug- 
mented if the present standards are to be maintained. 

Despite this paucity of workers and the congested halls, the past year 
has been as successful as any inthe history of the National Museum. 
During this time more additions to its collections have been recorded 
than in any previous year save the period immediately following 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. From the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition alone over thirty carloads were received, ineludin g many 
Viluable ethnological and technological exhibits, Besides this there 
were the usual accessions from the Government surveys and from do- 
nations and exchanges. Altogether, nearly 250,000 specimens have 
been entered during the year, while a mass of material js yet to be 
sorted ont, these recent additions bringing the total number of speci- 
mens now preserved in the Museum collections well over 6,000,000, 

That only a very small fraction of these specimens can ever be on 
public exhibition is evident, yet those stored away are by no means 
the least Important. The sctentifie staff is constantly engaged in re- 
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search in connection with the work of classification, and students 
from kindred institutions frequently visit Washington or have col- 
lections sent to them for investigation. 

Duplicate material 1s used, when not actually needed for study, 
for the purpose of exchange with other museums, and to «a limited 
extent, by authority given by Congress to the Regents of the Institu- 


tion, for distribution among American schools. Fourteen thousand 


specimens were distributed during the past year to schools .and 
colleges throughout the land for the general purpose of promoting 
edueation. | 

The present crowded condition of the building has rendered it 
difficult to place any more collections there, and such as come in from 
one source or another are in the main temporarily stored in rented 
buildings, While it has been found impossible to increase the 
imount of material on exhibition, the standard of the objects ex- 
hibited is being constantly improved, and the methods of installation 
represent the most modern practice in this regard. 

In the division of ethnology a place has been made for » Malaysian 
collection contributed by Dr. W. L. Abbott and an interesting Philip- 
pipe exhibit gathered by Dr. FE. A. Mearns. Over the hall of 
mammals has been hung the cast of a great sulphur-bottom whale, 
tbout 80 feet in length. Another noteworthy addition during the 
past year is the reconstructed skeleton of a gigantic Triceratops, meas- 
uring almost 20 feet. 

During the course of the year some 235,000 persons, mn average of 
753 visitors a day, have viewed these collections. ‘This number would 
unquestionably be greatly increased should it become feasible to open 
the building at night or on Sundays. 

Work on the new building, for the continuation of which Congress 
at its last session appropriated $1,500,000, is progressing satisfac- 
torily, The excavation was completed and the heavy concrete foundas- 
tion laid last autumn. The erection of the onter walls of granite is 
now well under way. 

The completion of this structure will, it is hoped, mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the activities of the National Museum. No 
longer cramped for space, it can suitably care for the splendid col- 
lections intrusted to its care; by exhibiting these, and by labels, pub- 
lieations, and lectures, it will still further endeavor to impart delinite 
instruction along definite lines to all who care to learn. Then, as 
now, the first great lesson it will try to enforce is that a museum is 
in nowise a cabinet of curios to while away an idle moment, but an 


active instrument for the diffusion of knowledge among men. 
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THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


The energies of the Bureau during the past year have been devoted 
chiefly to preparing for publication the proposed Handbook of 
Indians, which will include not only descriptions of the tribes and 
their settlements, but also popular articles covering the whole range 
of ethnological and archwological research relating to them. No 
work of its kind so comprehensive in scope has ever been attempted, 
and the effort to combine popular treatment with scientific accuracy 
has involved an extra amount of time and labor. Almost all the 
prominent ethnologists of the country have written special articles 
for the Handbook, and all the staff of the Bureau and ethnologists 
resident in the city hqve sided in criticism and revision. 

Though somewhat curtailed through the necessity of retaining 
several ethnologists for work on the Handbook, the field work of the 
Bureau has been continued in Maryland, Virginia, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, and Mexico, Dr. J, Walter 
Fewkes, under a grant from the Smithsonian Institution, made an 
extended archwologieal trip through Mexico: Dr, Ales Hrdlicka, of 
the National Museum, made a visit to Arizona in behalf of the 
Bureau; and Mr. FE. L, Hewett was commissioned to visit New Mex- 
1¢o for the purpose of making researches among the ancient ruins of 
the so-called Pajarito Park district. 

The systematic study of visiting Indian delegations has been con- 
tinged with success. During the yenr 22 delegations consented to 
be photographed, and in some cases allowed themselves to be meas- 
ured and even to have plaster ensts of their faces taken. 

The work of compiling an archwological map of the United 
States, which had received some attention in previous Vveurs, was 
carried forward with all possible dispatch during the past year. 


INTE KN AT LON AL E ACH [ A N (7 E; >. 


The International Exchange Service of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has for more than fifty years been the medium of exchange of 
documents and scientific publications between the Government and 
learned institutions of the United States and those of foreion coun- 
tries, Through its operations the Library of Congress has secured 
a large collection of public documents, and an unequaled collection of 
scientific serials has been acquired by the Institution for its deposit 
in the Library of Congress. Each year the service grows in size 
and importance, The weight of packages handled by it in 1899. 
Was 317,883 pounds; in 1905 it was 474,871 pounds, an increase of , 
40 per cent in six years. . 
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The number of exchange correspondents now aggregates 51,880, 
or nearly 4,000 more than the number ten years ago. These are scat- 
tered throughout every corner of the civilized world, and new centers 
of scientific activity are opening up every year, It is largely through 
the system of International Exchanges that the Institution realizes 
the catholicity of its founder’s bequest, which contemplated the 
diffusion of knowledge among all men. Moreover, this constant 
exchange of courtesies among the learned institutions of the world 
has not only served to enrich the universities, libraries, museums, and 
learned societies of our country and those with whom we exchange, 
but has at the same time done much to promote friendly relations 
among the nations themselves, 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


The annual appropriation made for the service of the National 
Zoological Park was in the following terms: 

For continuing the construction of ronds, walks, bridges, water supply, sewer- 
age, nnd drainage: and for grading, plunting, and otherwise improving the 
grounds: erecting aml repairing Wulldings tnd In¢losures amd providing sents 
fn the park; cure, anbeistence, purchase, and transportition of animals, including 
aflaries or compensation of oll necessary coplovess ; the purchase of neomssary 
books yond periodicals: the printing pod poblishing of operntions, not excomiing 
one thousand five hundred copies, and general incidental expenses not otherwise 
provided for, ninety-five thousand dollars. 

The collection of animals exhibited has increased, and comprised at 
the end of the year over 1,500 individuals of all species, A consid- 
erable number of these were born at the park, and 128 birds were 
received from the exhibit made at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 

The new house for mammals, mentioned in last year’s report, is 
now approaching completion and will constitute one of the most 
attractive features of the park. As this structure is necessarily built 
from the general appropriation for the park, its progress is limited 
by the amount of funds available for use. .As the care of the animals, 
the maintenance of the collection, the improvement and care of the 
grounds, including the roads and walks, the repair of all structures, 
fences. and inclosures must also be defrayed from this appropriation, 
it is obvious that considerable economy must be exercised in order to 
have any funds for the erection of buildings. 

The park exists, in the words of the act of Congress, “for the 
advancement of science and the instruction and recreation of the 
people.” The first.and primary object 1s never to be lost sight of, but 
in pursuance of the second much 1s done to facilitate the visits of those 
who seek the pleasant influences of rural scenery and open air. For 
this reason it is thought that attempts should be made to enhance the 
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park features by greater care of the indigenous trees and the planting 
of copses where such are required, by the establishment of seats, and 


by perfecting the roads and walks as far as practicable, The park is 
now the nearest to the city of any large stretch of open, picturesque 
country, and this would seem to be almost a duty owed to the public. 

This again brings to mind a project often urged upon Congress, but 


never realized by an actual appropriation for the work. T refer to 


the plan for extending the park to the nearest houndary road on the 
southeast and the west. This has often been referred to in previous 
annual reports, and it would seem that the present time is particularly 
favorable for the accomplishment of this object, since roads have 
recently been established by act of Congress quite near to the present 
boundaries, | 
Among the more pressing needs of the park is a small building 
with outlying yards, which can be used as a hospital and quarantine 
for sick animals and, incidentally, as o pathological and anatomical 
laboratory. In this connection, in view of the fact that the primary 
object of the park is for “the advancement of science.” it must be 
considered how much our knowledge has been increased by such es- 
tablishments asthe Jardin des Plantes, of Paris, under Buffon, Cuvier, 
or Milne-Edwards; the gardens of the Zoological Society in London, 
hy Huxley and others, and those at Berlin and elsewhere, I approve 


the recommendation of the superintendent that a modest laboratory 


for pathological research be added to the park equipment. 
During the last year the number of visitors to the park has further 
increased, and it is not too much to say that no equal expenditure by 


Congress has brought so much of instruction and rational en joyment 


to the people, 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY, 


As for several years past, the operations of the Astrophysical 
Observatory have been almost wholly directed toward measuring the 
amount of the solar radiation, and its loss in transmission through 
the sun’s envelope und through our own wtmosphere. 

I do not yet regard the evidence of solar variability as conclusive, 
but still as rendering this conclusion more probable, and T am glad 
to state that two lines of investigation have this year become very 
prominent in the work of the Observatory. which will almost cer- 
tainly lead to a conclusion regarding this important question. 

The first of these is the almost daily bolometric examination of the 
large solar image formed by the great horizontal telescope, for the 
purpose of detecting changes in the transparency of the solar absorb- 


ing envelope. This work depends so little on the transparency of our 
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own atmosphere that it can béexlone almost as well in Washington as at 
a station more favored as regards atmospheric transparency and free- 
dom from clouds. The past year has not given evidence of very 
marked variations either in the transparency of the sun’s envelope 
or in the supposedly dependent mean temperature of the earth, but 
on the contrary the observations have continued most of the time near 
the mean in both respects. Such changes as have been noted are not, 
however, contradictory to the view that alterations of the transpar- 
ency of the sun’s envelope do oecur, and cause changes in the amount 
of solar radiation received by the earth, which in turn cause depar- 
tures of the earth’s temperature from its mean. 

~The second line of investigation to which I have referred above is 
the determination of the total solar radiation outside our atmosphere, 
by observations with the bolometer and pyrheliometer at a station 
located in a relatively clear and cloudless region and at a considerable 
altitude above sea level. As long ago as February, 1902. at the re- 
quest of the Hon. C. D, Walcott, and for the consideration of the 
Carnegie Institution, I urged in a letter to him the great utility of an 
observatory for solar research to be located at a high altitude and 
charged with the determination of the question of the amount of solar 
radiation and the limits of its variability. An observatory for solar 
research has now, in fact, Been established by the Carnegie Institution 
on Mount Wilson, in southern Califormia, after extensive tests of 
different proposed sites. By invitation of the director, Prof. George 
E. Hale, and in accord with the authorization of Congress for the 
undertaking of observations at high altitudes by the Astrophysical 
Obeervatory, I have sent to Mount Wilson an expedition in charge of 
Mr. C. G. Abbot, for the purpose of determining the conditions for 
studying the variability of the sun. 

The expedition is equipped with spectro-bolometric and pyrhelio- 
metric apparatus of the highest quality, and wholly adequate to 
making the most accurate possible determinations of solar radiation 
and its transmission through our atmosphere. As I have elsewhere 
remarked, I am not convinced that it is possible to estimate exactly 
the loss of radiation in our atmosphere by any observations whatever, 
but it does seem that the estimates which can be made from the 
observations of the Mount Wilson expedition will be so close an 
approximation to the truth that if a notable variation of solar 
radiation outside our atmosphere occurs the results will show it. 
Furthermore, similar observations are being continued as usual in 
Washington. Mr. Abbot reports that the sky above Mount Wilson 
is of great clearness and uniformity, and that weeks and even months 
pass there without a cloud appearing above the horizon, so that 
observations may be made almost every day with good prospects 
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of suecess, It is expected that the expedition will remain on Mount 
Wilson until late in the autumn. 

I take this opportunity to express my obligation to the Carnegie 
Institution and to Professor Hale and his coworkers for the aid 
and counsel they have so generously extended in furthering the 
objects of the expedition. 

Additional details of the work of the Astrophysical ( Dbservatary 
will be found in the report of the aid acting in charge. 


NECROLOGY. 
ORVILLE HITCHCOCK PLATT. 


Tt is with a keen personal regret that I have to record the death 
on April 22, 1905, of Senator Orville H, Platt, of Connecticut, who 
for six years had served on the Board of Regents, and who at all 
times took much personal interest in the welfare of the Institution. 

Senator Platt was born in W ashington, Conn., July 19, 1827. 
After an academic education he undertook the study of law at Liteh- 
field. He was admitted to the bar in 1849, and Practiced at Meriden. 


He became secretary of state of Connecticut in 1857. In 1861-69 


he was a State senator; later he served as a neentihes of the State 
house of representatives and as speaker of that body. From 1879 
until the time of his death he was United States Senator from his 


native State, and his public life belongs to his country. I shall not 
add here my poor testimony to that of the history which will record 


his contribution to the national good. He was a man honored by 
all and best loved by those who best knew him. 
Respectfully submitted. 
S. P: Lancuzy, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Aprenprx L 
REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Sir: 1 have the bonor to sulanit the following report upon the condition and 
operations of the National Museum during the year ending June 30, 1006. 

At the bezinnlng of the year the excavation for the new building on the north- 
ern side of the Mall was actively under way and in the autumn the heavy 
eonercte foundations were completed. In October, 194, the contracts were 
executed for the granite required for the outer walls nnd for the trimmings of 
the two courts. Contracts for other materials were also entered into at intervals 
during the remainder of the year, all at prices which Insure the putting up of 
the structure within the tlmit of $3,500,000 fixed by Congress. It was hoped 
that work upon the’ basement might begin by Februsry.or March, but unfortn- 
untely the winter was severe, with much snow, which interfered with quarrying, 
ind up to the close of the fiscal year not enough etone had been recelvedl to 
warrant the commencement of bullding operations. The date at which this 
report ie written, bowever, permits It to be sald that the first basement stone 
was laid on August 21, 1005, and no further delnys are anticipated, 

In respect to the Increase of collections, the year’s record has never been 
exceadod, except during the period Immodiately following the Centennial Exhl- 
bition of 1876. There were the usual accessions from the Government surveys 
amd throug donation and exchange, but the Loulsiana Purchuse Exposition, 
held at St. Louls, furnished an opportunity probably not soon again to be 
presented for securing a very large amount of valuable material, especially in 
ethnology, mineral technology, and other branches of the useful arts, which was 
aecepted to the extent of over thirty curlonds. Only o small proportion of these 
objects could, however, be directly ndded to the classified and exhibition collec- 
tigns, owing to lnck of space, and the greater part hnve been placed In storage 
to awnit the completion of the new building. 

Among the additions from other sources wus one of special moment consisting 
of the large and important private berbarlum ond botanical library of Capt 
John Dennell Smith, of Baltimore, which the owner has most generously pre 
sented. The former comprises over 100,000 mounted plants, and the Intter 
above 1000 volumes. 

The number of accessions, Including only that small part of the material 
from the exposition which it was possible to place on record, was 1,002, and of 
specimens Dita. 

Except for the crowded state of the buildings, the Museum is now in as 
' good condition aa at any thme in Its history, The standard of the exhibition 
collections was materially improved, though their expansion practically ceased 
some years ago. ‘The reserve, or study, collectlons were extensively utillzed 
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In the promotion of knowledge, and duplicate specimens to the number of over 
14,000 were distributed to educational establishments throughout the country, 

Buildings and equipment.—The roofs of the Museum bullding have, as usual, 
demanded most attention In the matter of repairs. ‘The temporury strongthen- 
Ing # few years ngo of the supporting iron framework over the main halls 
has continued to be effeciipe, but most of the slate covering had so far deterio- 
rated that In 144 the roof above the enat hall wee eoated experlmentalby with 
Asphalt, burlap, tml slag. Having answered Its purpose through one season, 
the foofs of the other halls ond of the rotund: snd one pavilion were similarly 
treated during last yeur. The metal work upon the roofs also required extensive 
overhaniing, and severn) skylights were added. The ®0 larce windows in 
archeological ball, which have been approaching «a condition bordering upon 
collapse, were completely repaired and made practicnlly os.stronz as ever. 
Tn view of the crowded condition of all the publie balls, the building of only 
h few exhibition cases was called for, To provide, however, for the care and 
irngement of the very extensive noecessions recelved during the veur, mainly 
from the Loulsiana Purchnse Exposition, the Government survers, and a few 
large private donations, a considerable amount of storage furniture was de- 
minded, The number of permanent enses of this character constructed was 
211, and of drawers 1,002, In addition to which much shelving was put up and 
many boxes made for the storage of material In bulk and the distribution of 
duplicates, 

The heating plant, with the addition of a few radiators, bas given -good 
service, Steam was malntalned from October 8, 1f4M, to May 2, 1906, on ap 





avernge of sixteen hours a day, the expenditure of conl nmaunting to S30 tons, 


A new arrangement of telephones wns effected at the beginning of the year 
Whereby the cost was miterinlly reduced, and as a special fire precantion six 
Finndard nlorm boxes of the pattern used by the District of Columbla have 
been installs! in different parts of the Museum bullding. 

Organization and stajf.—The organization of the Muscum remaing the same 
a8 beretofure, except that a Department of Mineral Technology, with Dr. 
Charles D, Waleott, Director of the United States Geological Survey, os cn- 
rator, was cstublished in the autumn of 194, to permit of proper direction, in 
the selection of objects relating to this subject at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. ; 

Dr. Cyrus Adler wos made curator, and Dr. I. M. Caisanowicz assistant cu- 
rator of the Division of Historie Archeology, In the Division of Plants Dr. 
4. N, Rose was advanced to associate curator and Mr. W. R. Maxon to nssistunt 
ctrater, the position of ald being filled by the appointment of Mr. J. H. Painter. 


Dr. James EB, Benedict, assistant curator of the Division of Morine Inverte-— 
brates, ins supervised the exhibits in blology and had charge of the collectios 


of comparative anatomy, Mr. Herbert & Barber was appointed ald in the 


‘Division of Insects, and Mr. B. H. Ransom, of the Bureau of. Animal Industry, 
‘tiksistint custodian of the Helminthologteal collections. 


* Mr. Charles Schuchert, for some years sssistint curator af Stratigraphic 
Paleontology, who resigned to accept the professorship of paleontology in Yale 
University, hos been succeeded by Dr. Ray S. Bassler. Vacancles tn the Sec 


‘tion of Vertebrate Paleontology were filled by the selection of Mr. Jumes W. 
Gitley and Mr. Chorles W. Gilmore na Prepirntors, nnd of Mr. Norman H. 


Boss os nssistant preparntor. 

The following gentlemen, to whom the Museum has become indebted for dis- 
tinguished services or noteworthy contributions, were designated as honorary 
asseclites: In historic archeology, Dr. Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University : 
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in zoology, Dr. W. L. Abbott, of Philadephia: in botany, Capt John Dennell 

_, Emith, of Baltimore; in mineralogy. Rey. L.-T. Chamberlain, of New York City; 
In paleobotany, Prof. Lester F. Ward, of Washington. 

« Additions to the collections,—The principal source of accessions during the 
fist year was the Loulsioon Purchase Exposition. The exhibition made in that 
connection by the Museum itself coutained many loportunt objects sequired 
through the Government appropriation for the exposition, which, excepting auch 
is were sent to the Lewis and Clark Exposition, were subsequently Incorporated 
in the public series here, Much more extensive and noteworthy, however, were 
the gifts mule to the notional collections by several foreign governments, by 
nuiny States of the Union, and by a large number of individuals having 
exhibits at St. Louis, So extensive, In fact, were these contributions that they 
minounted In bulk to about 3) curlonds of specimens, besides five of exhibition 
onses. Of this number 25 cars were filled with collections [lustratlve of 
mineral technology alone, comprising examples of the natural and finished 
product! wml of the applisiees of manufacture Jo many branches of mineral 
Industry. Unfortunately the arrangement ond display of this instructive 
miniterial must be deferred until] more epace becomes available through the com- 
pletion of the new bullding. The Department of Geology also received many 
important additions, e=pecinily in the way of large masses and pleces appr 
printe for exhibition. The contributions In ethnology, next 'n extent to those 
in- mineral technology, were exceedingly varied and interesting, since they relate 
to the customs and industries of several peoples, und will richly supplement the 
existing collections, 

Through the necessions already noted, the total nomber of apecimens in the 
Mnseum bis been inereased to about 6,141,000, classified os follows: Authro- 
pology, O50, ; biology, 4,490,195; geology, T45,501. 

The most noteworthy additions In ethnology, besides those obtalnad at St 
Louis, were from the several [elands botween Sumatra aml Borneo, the Mergul 
Archipelago, and the island of Mindanse of the Philippine group: from pueblos, 
cliff houses, and caves in weetern Socorro County, New Mexico: and from the 
Apache ond Pima Tmdions of Arizona, and the pueblo of Zunl. To the eollec- 
tions in plysical anthropology was added a large amount of material beoring 
ppm the natural history of severnl roces of mon, especially the American 
Indians, Negroes, Slavs, and Filipinos. 

The most important acquisitions in historic archeology consisted of Arable 
mannieecripts amd prints from the Moros of Mindanno, and of colns, pottery 
lamps, att Jars from the Orient The Divislon of Prehistoric Archeology ol- 
tained! two taluable collections of Implements from Japan: many Interesting 
specimens from Australia and Tasmania, Cape Colony, Thuringia (Germany). 
and Belmonti, Italy: and a large nomber of stone Implements ond pottery 
from the Tnited States, Mexico, an) South Americn. 

The collection of timekeeping devices waa Increase] by severn! gifts and 
lone, nod acknowledgments sre due to the War Department for depositing 
lumercus pleces of ordnance, among them being many of considerable historic 
interest. 

The Division of Graphic Arts received many contributions from forelgn 
exhibltera at the Loulsinnn Purchase Exposition, and two pletores taken by 
Daguerre, Among the accessions In ceramica were on extensive on] very 
beautiful collection of glassware from the Union Glass Works; exumples of 
Teco ware and Van Eriggle pottery, ond no collection of typical Japanese and 
Chinese porcelains and pottery and of Japanese lacquer work. 

To the collection of American history were added 765 objects, mostly loana, 
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Including inminy personal military relics and examples of the wearlng apparel 
and other articles of the colonial period in Maryland nnd New York. 
Mention may bere be made of the lurge ol] portrait of the Empress Dowager 


of Chins, painted by Mise Katherine A. Carl and presented to the United . 


States by the Government of Chinn, with opproprinte ceremonies at the White 
House. The pletore, encase) in its heavy and elaborately carved frame of 
eninphor wom), was transferred directly to the custody of the Museum sand 
temporarily Installed In the lecture hall. ; 


About 217505 specimens were scguired by the Department of Blology, the. 
Principal Increases as regards mumber of specimens belong in the divisions of 


Plonts, Insects, ond Mollusiks, though in other branches the additions were not 
lees Important. The Division of Mammals recelved large collections contain- 
Ing mony novelties from Malaysia and the Philippine Islands, besides many 
Interesting specimens from southern Europe, Brazil, and Japan, the Kamerun 
district of West Africa, and Bewean Teland in the Java Sea, The most impor- 
tant additions to the Division of Birds were from the Philippine Islands, 
Malaysia, and Costa Rica. Of reptiles, collections were obtained from Japan, 
Formoss, the Philippine Islands, Malaysia, China, France, Switeerland, 
Jumnicn, Guatemala, and several parts of the United States. The Division of 
Fishes recelved by transfer from the United States Bureau of Fisheries type 
collections from-Samoun waters and Hawnall, and «a very large number of 
epecimens from the Pacific mul Atlantic coasts of North America, 

The Bureau of Fisheries wos also the lorgest single contributor to the Dilvi- 
slon of Mollusks, having transferred! some 5,000 apecimens from recent dredg- 
Ings of the steainer Albatross on the coast of Californian. Other important 
nocessions comprised land and fresli-water shella from Texas, Californias, and 
Montans; nbhowt 1,500 identified specimens of Philippine shells from the collec- 
fon of the late Herr Mollendorf, ond many marine mollusks from Alseko. 
While no single large collection was recelved by the Division of Insects, yet 
as fh whole the additions were of average inportines, ageregating over M4000 
epacimens from many purts of the world. = 

The Division of Marine lovertebrates obtalied from the Bureau of Fisherles 
S00 jote of foraminifera from the region about the Hawnllan Islands and a 


large collection of crosinceans ond samples of ocean bottom from the Albujross 
crulse of the winter of 1014-5 in the eastern part of the Central Pacific, 


The most important additione to the Helminthological Collection was a series 
of parasites from kevpt. 

The post year has been especially noteworthy os recurds the locrease of the 
collection in the Division of Plants, the ndditions having been very much greater 
thin in any previous year in the history of the Museum, embracing 730 neces- 
Slons anid 145,00) specimens. This was chiefly owing to the generous gift by 


Capt. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, of his entire private herbarium, 


which alone contained 100,880 speciuens from different regions, but mainly 
from tropical America, This large and valunble donation, the work of many 
years in assembling, was accompanied by a choice botanies! library of over 
1500 volumes, The next important contribution was by transfer from the 
United States Department of Agriculture of 13,005 specimens from many yer 
of the United States, and from Alaska, Greenland, Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Europe, and [ndin, 


The Departnent of Geology aquired by gift at the Louisiana Purehase Expo 


sition Important series of ores, minerals, and economic preaducts from Brazil, 
Siam, Ceylon, Greeee, and severnl of the Stites, dint through other sources, 
many interesting minerals aml cut gems, 
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The collections In Stratigraphic Poleontology were mainly increased through 
transfers from the Geologien! Survey, of which the principal ones consisted of 
large numbers of Niaguran fossils from Tennessee, of Ordovician fossils from 
the slates at Arvonia, Va.. and of Devoninn and Carboniferous fossils from 
Colorado. A very valuable sequisition was the gift by Mr. E. 0. Ulrich and 
Dr. B.S. Bassler of the type and figured specimens of ( species. The Section 
of Vertebrate Paleontology recelyed two large collections from the Geological 
Survey, one wade in the Wasatch Eocene of the Big Horn basin, Wyoming, the 
other from the Oligocene of Oelrichs, 5 Dok. In Paleobotany, the most 
lmportant additions were about 400 specimens from the conl fields of Silo 
Taulo and Banta Catharina, Brazil, and about the same oumber from the 
higher beds of the anthracite sertes in the vicinity of Pottsville, Pa. 

Erplorations.—As custodian of the national collections, the Museum depends 
chiefly for its increment upon the Government explorations conducted by such 
establishments as the Geological Survey, the Borean of Fisherles, several of the 
Lurenus of the Department of Agriculture charged with blological research, 
ind the Bureau of American Ethnology, though In the history of the Museum 
Loth the Army and Navy have figured conspicuously. The very limited meaus 
aviiinble for the purpose prevents any extended amount of field work by 
members of the Museum staf. 

From ‘October, 1504. to March, 11, the steamer Albatross, of the Bureau of 
Visheries, made extensive explorations in the eastern part of the Central Pacific 
Ocean, under the scientific direction of Dr. Alexander Agussiz. For the Burean 
of American Ethndlogy Dr. J. Walter Fewkes Investiqutel the sites of rthelout 
Totonae semlcivilization in southern Mexico, and Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson 
continued ber studies among the “uni [ndiions of New Mexico, both of these 
expeditions being productive of important collections, Mr. E. A. Schwarz, 
who visited Cuba for the Department.of Agriculture, brought tack «a lurge collec- 
Hon of Insects which Is especially rich In Coleoptern. Mr, A. G. Maddren, 
under no grant from the Smithsonian Lnstitution, made a reconnolssance of 1 
part of the Yukon River basin of Alaska, during which he secured fragmentury 
remiine of several Interesting Pleistocene mammals, 

Reference should also be made to the wovenients of two of the most generous 
benefactors of the Museum, Dr. W. L. Abbott ond Mol. Edgar A. Mearns. sur- 
geon, U. &. Army, from both of whom important contributions were recelyed 
during the year, The former, with headquarters at Singapore, lins recently been 
working In the Mergui Archipeligo ond on the lalands of Banka, Billiton, and 
Karinats, where his detalled sod poinstnking Inguiries hove fornished moat 
Tuportant results in both zoology and ethnology: the Intter, who was with the 
army of Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood on the Island of Mindanao, has collected In 
the sane lines and with the anme ene, 

“Of fel work conducted by oatistunia of the Museum, the following may be 
mentioned: Dr. Alés Hrdlitka, during his investigntions ~mong the Apaches and 
Pimas of Arizonn in the spring of 16, obtalned an important series of ethno- 
logical specimens, and Dr, Frederick W. Troe made several short trips to near-by 
places In Marylamdl aml Virginin for the purpose of securing remains of the 
.cetnceenns whieh occurred ln: this region during the Cretaceous perlod. Dr. 
Leouhard Stejneger and Mr. Gerrit 8. Miller, jr. collected animals and plants in 
Switzerland, France, and linly during the suminer of 14M. Afr. Robert Kidg- 
way, who wie In Costa Rica from November, 104, to June, 1905, obtained a 
large series of the birde of that country, ind was instrumental in securing 
n most Important donation from the nationsl museum oat San José, Dr. W. L. 
Ralph visited the Dismal Swamp, Virginia, and the Adirondack region of New 
York, while Mr. Barton A. Bean collected In Carroll County, western Maryland. 
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Dr. FLV, Coville, while engaged in feld work for the Department of Agrienl- 
ture in ‘Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, obtained many plants which have 
since been transferred to the Museum, and Prof. 0. F. Cook made botuaniest 
tollevtions In Guatemala, Mr. W. ER. Maxon was in Jamalen during the first 
partof the year, and later, necompaniad by Mr. Robert Hay, ln Guatemala under 
detail ta the Department of Agriculture. In June, 1905, Dr, J. N. Rose; with 


Mr. Joseph H. Painter, left on a collecting trip to Mexieo, which will be con- 


tooved during the summer. 

The Department of Geology was enriched from severn] localities through 
cooperative work with the United States Geological Survey, partielpated in by Dr. 
George P, Merrill, ond Dr, R. S. Bassler; and in June Mr. Charles W. Gilmore 
necompinied one of the fell parties of the Survey to New Mexico, where he ol» 
thinad a small bot interesting series of fossil vertebrates, 

Researches —The classified arrangement of the collections prescribed by 
law calls for a large nmount of research work in the study and naming of apeci- 
mens, although « greater or less propertion of the material recelved has ulrendy 
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been identified. A full compliance with this requirement ling at no time been 


Pessible, since the attention of the scientific staf’ on Its past ond present linals 
has been mainly absorbed In the mere care and preservation of the collections, 


nnd the maintenance of the exhibition features. Much help is obtained, how- 


ever, from the sclentific men of other Instlintions, many of whom are Interested 
in one or other of the subjects represented in the Museum, ond they may rlalt 
Washington or have collections sent to them for the purposes of luvestigntian. 


The results of most of the Inquiries conducted In the Museum laborntaries ire 


Olly lidieated in the mannacript records, which are virtually o descriptive 
history of the national collections, constuutly in progress, but the working up of 
i collection from any particular locality or region, or of a group of objects, 
large or small, may lead to tt positive contribution to knowledge, meriting dis- 


feminition through the medium of publication. Some of the more Important 


investigations of the past year, both by assistants of the Museum and by others, 
hare been os follows: 
Tn the Department «ef Anthropology, Dr. Walter Hough began o deta[ied 


study of the very extensive Pueblo collections, continued his observations upon 
the primitive uses of fire, ond nearly completed n report on the Hopl Indians 
of Arizona. The collections in archeology were utilized by Mr. W. H. Holmes 


In preparing subjects and (Wlustrations for the Handtook of North American 
Indians and by Dr. J. W. Fewkes in working up the results of his recent 
archeological explorations in the Antilllan region, Several lines of research 
in physical anthropology occupied the attention of Dr. Alés Hrdlitka, and a 
paper descriptive of the Howland loan collection of Buddhist religious art 
was written by Dr. LM. Casnnowle:. ! 

Tn the Department of Biology, Dr. Fo W. ‘True prepared a diagnosis of the 
fozsll skull of a new genus and species of gen Jlon from Oregon and beean: a 


report on the collection of ziphiold whales in the Museum. Mr. Gerrit S$. 


Aliler, ir., spent several months at the notural history imuseuoms of London, 
Parle, Berlin, and Leiden in completing his studles and identifications of the 


very extensive East Indlin collection of marninints belonging to the National 


Museum and of material from other regions. Dr. E. A. Mearns, while tn Wash- 
Ington during the winter, studied and described the unique collection of 
minimal and birds whieh be bronght from the Philippines and completed 


the first part of bis report on the mammals obtainal In conmmection with the 


Mexican boundary survey, 
Mr. Robert Ridgway continual the preparation of his monograph on the 


birds of North and Middie American. ‘The birds obtained by Dr. W. L. Abbott: 
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on the islands off the west coast of Sumatra were the subject of study by Dr. 
Charles H. Richmond, and these secured ty the same explorer in Kilimanjaro 
and the Chinn Sen by Mr. H. C. Oberholser, of the Biological Survey. Mr. 
J. H. Tiley reported on a collection from the islands of Anticun and Baorboda. 
Mr, Barton A. Bean, in conjunction with Dr, (. A. Eigenmann, of Indlano 
University, worked up the specimens of fishes browglt from the Amnson 
Itiver by Prof. J. B, Steere In 11. The Charncinide have been referred to 
Tawttor Elgenmiann, and the Pacific deep-sea fishes are being stodled by Dr. 
C. EL Gilbert, of Leland Stanford! Jonlor University. 

Dr W. HH, Dall completed a revision of the land aod fresh-water mollusks 
of Worth America north of Intitude 49°, a review of the classification of the’ 
American Cyeclostomatida, and papers on land and fresh-water shells from the 
Bahomas anid Central America, He also bias In progress reports on the 
Pyramideliide, in) joint authorship with Dr. Paul Bartech: and on recent 
collections from the Burean of Fisheries, Dr, Willlam WH. Ashmead has about 
completed his work on the superfamily Formlcolden or ants, and Mr. D. W. 
Coquillett his been engaged upon a inonograph of the North American mos- 
quitoes. Miss M. J. Rathbun prepared for the Bureau of Fisheries two reports 
00 Brachyurn and Macrora, ¢ollected at the Hawallan Islands and In Alaska, 
nod continved ber studies on the fresh-water crobs, Dr. Harriet Richardson 
completed o comprehensive monograph of the North American Lsopods, and 
Dr. T. Wayland Vanghan gave mech time to the madreporarinn corals. 

‘Dr. J. 8. Rose reports satisfactory progress with bis researches on the flora 
of Mexico and on the Craseulacee and Coctncer of North Amerion. Mr. William 
BK. Maxon prepared severa] papers on ferns, ami Mr. J. TL Painter studied the 
Mexican species of Meibomin. Capt. John Donnell Smith, associate In botany, 
continned his Investigations and the printing of his extensive work, ond Dr. 
E. L. Greene, under « grant from the Smithsonian Institution, began upon an 
important paper to be entitled “ Landmarks of Botanical History.” 

Dr. George PF. Merrill completed a contribution to a history of American 
geology and conducted observations on the origin of oasbestifarm serpentine 
ond the weatherlug of bullding stones, TMesearch work in minerniogy waa 
mainly confined to the study of the structure of moteorites by Mr. Wirt Tassin, 
Dr. f S& Bassler submitted a paper on the Errozon of the Rochester Shales, 
The report of Dr. Anton Hanidlirsch, of Vienna, on the Paleozoic Insects repre- 
fented in the Sfuseum collection was recelved during the year aml will soon 
be published, An important work, sent to press before the close of the yenr, 
wis no catalozue of the type specimens of fossil Invertebrates contained In the 
collections of the Museum. 

Tn Paleobotany, Prof. Lester F, Ward completed the second part of his mono 
graph on the status of the Mesomoic floras of the United States. Mr. David White 
has made extensive use of the Lacoe collection in the preparation of a report 
on the stratigraphic succession of the Pottsville florns in the basins of the 
Appalachian trough, while Dr. F. H. Knowlton bas been engaged upen the 
flores of the Laramie group and to the stody of waterial from Alaska. j 

Distribution and exchange of duplicate specimens.—Duplicate Invertebrate 
fossils to the number of some 60,000 specimens, graduolly segregated from the 
reserve series doring the progress of researches, were prepared for the nse of 
educational institutions, being inde up into several hondred sets, There also 
remained on hand for the some purpose a few sets of fishes, marine inverte- 
brate animals, and geological specimens Iustrating rock weathering and soll 
formation. Of these several collections, which are recognized as very belpfuol 
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In connection with sclence teaching In the higher schools and colleges, 121, 


aggregating over 14.14) specimens, were distributed during the year. In making 
exchanges with scientific establishments aml individuals nbout the same nom- 


ber of duplicate specimens were utilized, but as an equivalent is obtained in 
these transactions they directly benefit. the collections. 
Eehibition hatls—The crowded stute of the exhibition halls prevents may 


extensive additions to the yublic collections, but specimens ore frequenti: 


recelved which are deemed of suificient Importance to replace others that have 


‘been for some time on display, and the Installations in all branches ore belng 
constantly improved. In ethnolory the Interesting Malaysian collection of Dr 
OW. L. Abbott and Philippine collection of Dr. FE. A. Mearns were subetituted for 


some of the older material from Polynesia; the bosketry collection was rear- 
ranged and several conspicuous examples of the handiwork of the Indians of 


southern Alaska were Installed. ‘To the exhibition In historte archeology were 


added o series of biblical gems, colns of the Bible, orlental Der hs, ee. 


The entire collection of prehistoric archeology, occupying the large upper hall of 
the Smithsonian bullding, recently renovated, is being thoroughly revised ~aod 


will soon again be opened to the public, The exhibits in technology rece) ved 
some interesting neceaalona, especiniivy in the Wnes of electricna! nppratie, fire 
orms, ond railroad oapplinnees. In the gallery of ceramics the eollection of 
purely artisthe ware in porcelain, glass, lacquer, und metal work was arranged 
by countrics in 4 series of separate cnses. 


The most important additions in biology consisted of objects which had been 


obtained and prepared for the Museum dispiny st the Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition, including a nomber of large exotic mammals, the skeleton and 


east of the exterior of a sulptiur-hottom whale about &) feet long, securately 
colored casts of several large snakes, amd fine set of models of deep-Red 
fishes. The American faunal exhibit of Insecta wns nearly completed, and the 
synoptic series of marine invertebrates was enlarged. A number of large exam- 
ples of Important rocks tind ores, besides several minerals and gen, were 
added to the collections In geology, but the most noteworthy feature was a 
skeleton of the great fossil Dinosaurian reptile, Triceratops prorans, consisting 


chiefly of the actual bones of this Cretaceous monster, the few missing pirts 


being reproduced in plaster, It stands 8 feet @ inches high and mensures 
10 feet § inches long, 


Visitora.—The Museum tailding was visited during the year by 235,001 per 


sons, nnd the Smithsonian building by 140.380 persons, maklag on iverige 
dally attenthinee of 752 at the former and of 477 at the Intter. 

Hectiags aid leotwres,—The lecture ball was used during the lust half of ‘the 
year for several Important functions, On March 6, 1905, the Hon. Andrew D. 
White delivered, before a distinguished audience, the first lecture under the 
Hamilton fond of the Smithsoninn Institution, his subject being “The diplo- 


tmitic service of the United States, with some hints toward tts reform,” On 


March 25 occurred the commencement exercises of the hited Stites Naval 
Medical School, the President of the United States being present and delivering 
the diplomas to the graduates, Sulurday afternoon lectures on soologleanl tnd 
botanical subjects. were given there from March 18 to April 22, nnder thie 
auspices of the Biological Soclety of Washington, the speakers being Dr. Albert 
Mann, Dr. 1. 0. Howard, Dr, A. D. Hopkins, Dr. George T. Moore, Mr, Wiliam 
L. TUnderwoml, and Dr, F. W. Troe. 

The regular annual session of the National Acidemy of Sclonees wae held 
from April 18 to 20, the lecture hall being used for the pubille teetings sun) the 
office of the Assistunt Secretary for business furposes, and on May 3 the ball 
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was occupied, for-one of tte dally sessions, by the Americun Institute of Mining 
Engineers, then holding its aunonl meeting in Washington, 

Pablicationa,—The publications lssued during the post year comprised the 
Annual Report of the National Museum for 103; volume ¢ of Bulletin No. 60, 
forming the third part of Mr. Hobert Ridgwny's monograph of the “ Birds of 
North and Middle Amerien :” seit 4 of volume & of “Contributions from the 
National Herbariom,” entitled “Studies of Mexican and Central American 
Plants, No. 4." by Dr. J. N. Rose; volume 9 of the sume series, composed of 1 
slogle paper on “The Useful Plants of the Island of Gunm,” by Mr. Willlam E. 
siuTord ; and the greater part of volume S3 of the Proceedings of the Minseum, 
The General Appendix to the Report for 1008 eamprised two papers, one by the 
Assistant Secretary, entitled “The Unlted Stites National Museum: An 
Account of the Buildings Oecupled by the National Collections," the other by 
Dr. A. B. Mever, of Dresden, entitled “Studie: of the Museums ond Kindred 
Institutions of New York City, Albony, Buffalo, and Chicago, with Notes on some 
European [neti tutions.” 

Library—The working library of the Museum now contains mbout 24,170 
botnd yolumes and US45 unbound papers, the additions during the past year 
having comprised S573 books, 3,048 pamphlets, and Et ports of volumes. It 
is chiefly dependent on exchanges for its Increnses, bot o lorge share of the 
books required for the classification of the collections are not to be obtulned In 
this way, and the $2,000 annually appropriated by Congress is entirely inade- 
Quite to supply even the most lmportint demands in this respect. 

Earpositions.—The exhiblt made by the Museum, in conjunction with the 
other bureaus of the Institution,. formed one of the especially noteworthy feat- 
ures of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, Mo., which closed on 
December 2, 104. Arrangements were then begun for the Lewls and Clark 
Bectibeltion ¢ at Portland, Oreg., which opened on June 1, and js to continue wotll 
October 15,1306. Dr. Frederick W. True was deslgnated as the representative 
of the Institution and Museum, amd Dr. Marcos W. Lyon, jr, as chief special 
agent. The exhibit for Portlind, which bod necessarily to be planned upon a 
much smaller scale than the one at St. Louis, was made up almost entirely of 
atlections from the Intter, though few novelties were added, 

Reapectfolly sutmiltted. 

; Richart RaTHEUR, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of 0. 8. National Musewm, 
Mr. 8. PP. LANaiey, 
Secretary of tho Smithsonian Tustitution, 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN HNTHNOLOGY, 


Bin: I have the honor to submit the following report of the operations of the 


Burean of American Ethnology, for the flsea! year ending June 30, 190%, in 
accordance with the act of Congress making provision “ for continuing ethno- 
logien] researches among the American Indians, under the direction of the 


Bmithsonian Institution,” approved April 28, 1004, | 
The work of the Bureau has been conducted in accordance with the plan of 
operations approved by the Secretary June 17. 10046 Tho evstematic re 
arches have been carried forward by the seven members of the Bureau's 
eclentific stuff, assisted by o lorge number of agsocintes and colluborntors who 
have been calied on to prepire papers on special subjects or to conduct Investi- 
gations for which their qualifications especially fitted them, During the year 
seven members and associates of the Bureau have made researches In the fell, 
the regions visited Including Maryland, Virginia, Oclahoma, Indian Territory, 
Arizonn, New Mexico, Oregon, andl Mexten, 

The amount of field work has been somewhat curtailed by the necesstty of 
detaining a number of the ethnologists in the office to assist In the completion 
of the Handbook of the Indians (hitherto referre] to as the Cyclopedia or 
Dictionary of the Indion Tribes), which wae designed to he submitted to the 
Recretary nt the close of the year. The enlargement of the cope of the work 
to Inclode not only descriptions of the tribes ond thelr settlements, but also 
popular articles covering the whole range of ethnological and ircheologien! 
Pescirch relating to them, greatly Incrensed the amount of Investigntion  re- 
quired, but the value of the Handbook os a work of reforence has been more than 
proportionately increased. With the view of revising tind not ying the ereat 
number of articles designed for introduction Into the Handbook o committer of 
revision wus organized, consisting of members of the Rurenn and all available 
resident anthropologists, fourteen in oll, who met three times each week to 
disciss the papers presented. The meetings of this committee proved both 
Interesting and profitnble, and suggested the advisability of holding similar 
meetings hereafter for the discussion of current researches of the Bureau. 

As a result of the preparation of the papers for the Handbook, covering, as 
they do, the entire range of Indian ethnology and odministration, the researches 
conducted in the office during the year have been exceptionally comprehensive : 
every branch of anthropologl: research, Inclnding somatology, psychology, 
Tinguistics, soclology, religion, technology, and wsthetics, has recelyadg euch eon- 
sideration as the comprebousive though necessarily brief articles for the Hand- 
book required. Besides the articles treating of these primary departments of 
research, many others have been prepared, on the various phases of the history, 
archeology, biography, and education of the Indians and the administration of 
their affairs. With the exception of the bibliography and Index, which ee 
retained for reference in proof reading, the manuscript for the Handbook, ac 
companied with about $00 illustrations, was submitted to the Secretary July 1. 

4() 
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Under the ausplees of the Smilthsonlan Institution the Chief visited Europe 
for the purpose of attending the [nternationnl Congress of Americantists, held 
nat Stuttgart, Germany, beginning August 18, 1X4. In addition to representing 
the Smithsonian Institution, he served as delegate of two other scientific organt- 
guitions, und was also designated by the Department of State as the official 
representative at the congress of the United States Government As oa mem 
ber of the sclentifie staff of the Nation) Museum be wos: litrusted with 
the additional eommission of visiting «a ooumber of the principal museums of 
Burope for the purpose of soquiring information to be utilheed in the erection 
nth! foniishing of the new Natlonnl Museum bullding, On July 26 the Chief 
sailed from New York in company with Mr. J, R. Marshall, of the firm of 
Hornblower & Marshall, architects of the new ballding, and reached Plymouth, 
England, August 1. Nine days were spent in visiting the museume of London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, ond elght days in similar observations In Parls, and 
on August 18 Stuttgart was reached. The opening session of the Congress 
of Americanists was beld in the forenoon of that day ond waa attended by oa 
large number of members and other prominent persons, Including His Majesty, 
Ring Willlom I, of Wurttemberg, who, in response to the naddress of the 
president of the congress, Prof. Karl von den Steinen, expreseed at length 
his appreciation of the sims and work of the congress, ond his pleasure at_ 
having the session lel in bls capital elty. 

A report of the Inst meeting of the congress, held at New York City in 12, 
woe presented by Dr. Prank Bons, honorary philologist of the Bureau, and 
other routine business was transacted, Members of the congress were Invited 
to take luncheon with the King at his suburban polace, which was followed by a 
reception in the palace gariena. The King’s Interest was highly appreciated 
and contributed much to the success of the congress, During the presence of 
the Americanists receptions were also held by Count von Linden, vice-president 
Of the congress, and by Mr. Edward NSN. Osmun, United States consul at 
Stuttgurt. Sessions were held on Anguet 19, 20, 22, 24, aml 24, and a large 
number of papers, dealing in the main with questions of American history, 
ethnology, and archeology, were read. On the 20th the Chlef of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology delivered on address on “Contributions of American 
Archeology to Human History,” and at its close he presented to the congress 
a set of 75 bound volumes, relating chiefly to American archeology and ethnology, 
pilblished by the Smithsoninn Institution and two of its bureaus—the National 
Museum and the Bureau of American Ethnology—for which the president 
extended the thanks of the congress. The Chief also presented 0 series of (0 
photographs of American Indians, representing delegations which visited Wash- 
ington during the winter of 1008-4, the serles having been taken cojolntly by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and the National Museum. Varlous excur- 
sions were made to polnts of Interest, the principal being to Schaffhausen, 
Switeerland, to visit the sites of Dr. J. Nuesch's recent explorations of tho 
famous lake-dwelling stutlons at Schwelzerbild and Koenlgshan, 

After the adjournment of the congress, the Chief procesial to Dreaden, where, 
onder the guidance of Dr. A. B. Moyer, director of the Royal Zoological and 
Anthropological Museum of Saxony, the various museums of that city were 
examined, After leaving Dresden, « number of cities in Germany. Holland, and 
Belgium were visited with a view to museum study, ond on August 12 he re 
turned to Paris, and on the 2th sailed from Cherbourg, en route for New York, 
Between the date of his arrival in Plymouth, August 1, and his departure from 
Paris, September 25, the Chief of the Bureau visited and made studies of up 
ward of OO museums, These observations are embodied in a separate report 
submitted to the Secretary of the Smithsoulan Institution, 
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Shortly after his return from Europe in September, the Chief found it neces- 
aary to wndertake the preparation of a number of articles relating to aboriginal 
ort and archeology for the Handbook of the Indians. Among the subjects 
treated at some length ore archeology, architecture, art, antiquity, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, bonework, catlinite, cliff-dwellings, copper, engraving, 
graphic art, mines anil quarries, metal work, ornament, pottery, sculpture, shell- 
beaps, sbellwork, and stonework, The only field work undertuken by the Chief 
during the year was o brief visit to Cavetown, Md., for the purpose of obsery- 
Ing the exploration there being conducted by Dr. Charles Peabody and Mr, 
W. EK. Moorebead In the well-known cave pear that village. Mr. J. D. McGuire 
had begun the exploration of this cave for the Carnegie Institution In 1003 
om] had obtulmal valuable evidence of its former occupancy by Indians, 
The present work, which consisted of extensive excavations within the outer 
chamber of the cavern, ylelded much additional material of the same general 
character, 

During the first few weeks of the year Mr. James Mooney, ethnologist, wna 
at St Louls supervising the finn! Installathon of the Kiowa heraldry exhibit 
in the Smilthsonlan section of the Government building, Loulsinna Purehase 
Exposition, This exhibit comprised about 120 articles, filling 50 feet of wall 
case, together with one floor cose, and consisted of (0 small shield models, 4 
original shields, 5 upl models, 6 paintings on buckskin, with several cere 
monin! lances nod smaller objects, On the completion of this work, after # 
brief leave of absence, Mr. Mooney returned to Mount Scott, In the Klown 
eonntrs, Oklnboma, where be continned his researches, including the prepara- 
ton of models and the collection of ethnologien! material. <A nonber of 
Cheyenne tipl models were also made for the Fleld Columblan Museum, of 
Chicago, with funds provided by that Institution, as authorized by Joint ar- 
ringement with the Bureau. At the end of October Mr. Mooney returned to 
Washington and was engaged in writhig 0 preliminary pauper on Kiowa heraldry 
mntil about the em! of the calendar year, when be was called on to cooperate 
in the preparation of the Handbook of the Indians, for which work the following 
articles were furnished: Armwakan colony, Calnsy tribe, Cheyenne tribe, 
Kiown tribe, military socletices, peyote, population, shields, skin-lressing, sig- 
nails, sign language, Timucua tribe, Besides these about 100 minor articles were 
prepared, treating of tribes, biographies of noted Indians, and other subjects, 
In connection with this work the available information relating to the anclent 
tribes of Florida and the Gulf States generally was found to be so deticient 
nnd confused that Mr. Mooney undertook an investizatlon of the subject from 
original sources. A part of the resulta lins been embodied In the Handbook of 
the Indians, and the foundation has been lald for an extended paper on the 
ethnology of this region to form a complement to his previous studies of the 
Stouan tribes of the east and the Cherokee. In the meantime he also super: 
vised the photographing of the large series of shield models and other parts of 
the heraldry collection made by him during previous years, and prepared eyta- 
logues and labels for such portions of this material os were required for the 
Bureau exhibit at the Lewls and Clark Exposition, 

Dr, J. Walter Fewkes, ethnologist, apent the first six months of the yeur In 
the completion of the text of his monograph on the Aborigines of Porte Rico. 
He left Washington on January 7, 105, for an extended archeological trip to 
the Republic of Mexico, under a grant from the Smithsonian Institution, and 
returned on the ith of May. About three weeks were spent hy Doctor 
Fewkes In the City of Mexico making arrangements with officials for letters 
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to these who conld aid him in the prosecution of his studice. While not thus 
engage! at the capital his time was profitably employed in studying the col- 
Jections in the Museo Nacional and one-or two private collections, and in 
making several excursions to places of archeological interest In the nelghbor- 
bowl of the city, Including several of the ruins near Lake Tezeoco, 28 well ns 
these at Ixtapalapa and at San Juan Teotihuacan. While awaiting Ietters of 
intraduetion from the President toe the governors of Veracrux ond Tamaulipas, 
Doctor Fewkes visited Cuernavaca, where he made photographs of the so-colled 
“Wictory stone.” or chimalll, the pletograph of the eagle, and the Inmons stone 
Tizard, and made o trip abo to the ruins of Xochicnleo and Tepotzlan. From 
the rulo known 8 Casa del Tepozteco he obtained coples of Inscriptions on 
the riise| sent in the inner room, 

After recelving the necessary letters through the courtesy of President Diag, 
Doctor Fewkes procesiled to Xalapa, In the State of Vern Cruz, which he mode 
the base of operations during February, March, and a part of April, While fin 
that city considerable time was devoted to on examination of the magnificent 
collection of Governor Debesa, as well as the collection of Befora Estafanin and 
others. The vicinity of Xalapa wis found to be particularly rich in rolns and 
mounds, neng which sre those at Contepx:, Bandarilla, and Xalapa Viejo, 
An excursion was made also to Texolo, where there are thirteen or more large 
mounds, some of which are evidently the remains of temples of an old Totonnc 
cy. Xieow Viejo, an undeacribed ruln of a Nahuatl garrison town mentioned 
by Bernal Dinz and Gomara, was olso visited in the mountains near the trail 
tiken by Cortés from the const to the City of Mexico in 1519. Instructive 
photographs of this rulu were taken, and notes made on the Idols and pottery 
found in the nelehborlot. 

Doctor Fewkes made two visits to the roins of Cemponla, about 20 oiles 
from the «ity of Vern Crox. On the first visit be was accompanied by an 
official representative of Governor Dehesa, by the oalealde of San Carlos, a 
nelghboring town, and by the Inepeector ond owner of the ruins. On the second 
trip, when be spent a week at the ruins, Governor Debesa kindly permitted him 
to employ the services of the Stute photographer, Sefior Ximines, 

At the close of March Doctor Fewkes visited the old city of Villa Rica de Ia 
Vera Cruz, now called Antigoa, founded by Cortés, In the nelghborbood of this 
clty but on the opposite side of the river be found many mounds indicating the 
site of a large prehistoric clty, Other ruins were observed at Santa Fe. 

Dector PFewkes examine! some of the antiquities about Cordova and Orizabn; 
be also visited the pyramid of Choluln near Puebla, and about the middle of 
April proceeded to the State of Tamanlipas, spending about three weeks at 
Tampico In a study of the numerous ruins nlong the Panuco ond Tamise 
rivers ond on the adjacent lagoons, ond in visitlng the extensive shel] heaps 
nnd temple mounds a mile east of Tampico ond others not far from the 
alte of the old town, Tampico Viejo. Doctor Fewkes found numerous antiquities 
at Altamira ond mounds on the banks of the Champaynn Ingoon. Many other 
evidences of former occupancy, as idols, pottery, stone wenpons, and ornaments, 
were seen in this region, The old city of Chila, destroyed by Cortés, situated 
about 10 miles west of Tampico, was found to be hidden in a forest. Evidences 
of temples and burial mounds also occur abundantly In this locality. About 50 
photographs of bowls, Jars, and idols found in the nelghborhood! of Pannco, 
Tampico, and the lagoons along the binks of the Tamise River, were made. Of 
more than usual interest are these of large stone idols at Altumira and in the 
courtyard of a house In Tampleo. 

On hia return to Washington Doctor Fewkes continued the Study from his 
notes and photographs, and prepared a genera) account of his visit to Cempoala 
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And Xicochimales, which was transmitted for pobllcation by the Smithsonian 
Institution. The illustrative material brought back Includes about 200 large 
photographic negatives, numerous smaller views, tracings of pictographs, and 
many drawings, plains, and mapa. | 

Dr. Oyrus Thomas, ethnologist, was engaged during the year largely on the 
Handbook of the Indlans, assisting Mr. Hodge in the Inborlous task of prepar- 
Ing the manuscripts for publication, Among the articles written by Doctor 
Thomas during the year for this work are agriculture, calendar, counting, Five 
Civillzed Tribes, fortifications, habitutions, maize, migrations, mortuury cus- 
toms, meunis on! mound builders, population, reservations, treatles, besides oa 
number of biographical sketches and archeological articles of a more special 
character, The work of reading the proofs of Bulletin 28, which required 
especial acquaintance with archeology and glyphic systems of the ancient 
Mexicam, was also introsted to Doctor Thomas, This reading was completed 
before the end of the year. Doctor Thomas was ulso frequently called on for 
data required in offelal correspondence relating to his special branches of 
research. 

Mr. J. 8. 1B. Hewitt, ethnologist, at the beginulng of the year began the prepara- 
Hon of various articles for the Handbook of the Indians, nnd continued the 
correction and elaboration of the material pertaining to the Troquolan atock 
for the satine work. Among the articles furnished are those on adoption, 
chins nnd gentes, confederations, chiefs, government, mythology, rellicion, sci lp 
ing, Witnpum, and women. The work of cataloguing the collection of linguistic 
minuscripts, of which Mr, Hewitt is custodian, was completed as far as copy 
Ing the old cards in duplicate, when the work was Jaid aside for that of 
the Handbook. Mr. Hewltt also give moterial sssistance In furnlehing datn 
required in the correspondence of the Burean relnting to tribes and languages, 

Mrs, M, (. Stevenson, ethnologist, spent the month of July in New Mexico, 
where she had been for some months making a study of the arts, Ire iostr Tees, 
religion, and social customs of the Zufil tribe. Tt was observed that the Zui 
pantheon is lurgely similar to that of the Hopl and the Rio Grande pueblos, 
Although the Zufil worship numerous deities which take both human and bes- 
al form, they belleve also In a supreme power without form, yet embracing 
all form, the breath of life—life itself. ‘These bellefs indicate that the Zuii 
have reached a higher stage of culture than has previously been supposed, 
plithoogh it cin not yet be said to what extent this muy be attributed to the: 
Spinish Inflyenee te which the tribe was more or less subjected for three 
centuries, Various details relating to Zufil life were investicuted, and voli 
able information regarding mortuary vustoma was obtained through the death 
and burial of Naiuehi, a celebrated priest-chief, whose demise occurred during 
Mrs. Stevenson's stay in Zuii pueblo. Native plants entering Into the medicine 
ind dietary of the Zufl were also studied; the arts of preparing and dyeing 
wool, which have not been practiced for many years, were observed, and specl- 
mens of the native materials and devices employed in the process, as well as of 
the dyed wool, were collected. Studies of symbolism as embodied in Zuni 
textile and ceramic art, and Investigations into the everyday life, and especially 
the child-life, of the pueblo were likewlee made. : 

Early In August a day was spent by Mrs, Stevenson with the Santa Clara 
Indians in making o series of photographs of their annual fiesta, The month 
was occupled principally, however, in a study of the Sia Indians, o fow days 
being given te the nelghboring Jemex pueblo. On the 2tth Mrs. Ste verieain 
reachel Cochitl, whence a visit wns made to the great stone carving of 
cougars on the mesa 10 miles distant. In Mrs. Stevenson's comparative studies 
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these ecniptures are of epeeial interest, as they are referred to in some of the 
most sacred) myths of the Aufl. The first of September was employe! in a 
visit to the cavate ood mean rulne obowt 12 miles from Santa Clara and ty 
making observations mmong the Tews pesple of San lldefouss, Santa Clara, 
ond San Juan puechlos, The religious beliefs, rituals, and daily customs of 
these people were found to be closely allied to those of Zufl, difference In lan- 
gonge alone Indicating that distinct peoples are involved. In October Mrs, 
Stevenson returned to Washington, where she has since been engaged in the 
revision of proofs of ber memolr on the Zufil Indians, in the Twenty-third 
Anttin! Teport, ond, a8 opportunity afforded, In the elaboration of her several 
shudies on 4nfl religions beliefs, on the edible and medicinal plants of Auii, 
on symbolism os embodied in the textile and cerimie arte, nnd on en irvelnge 
of textile fabrics, 

Dr. J. KR. Swanton, ethnologist, was engaged during the year In copving and 
preparing for the press material obtained by him among the ‘Tlingit Indians 
of Alaska during the wluter of 10054, ‘This work, oe completed, consists of 137 
fMiges treating of the general ethnology of the Tlingit peoples, 20 natlve texts: 
with interlinear and free tronslations, the words of about 100 songs, with 
translitions, together with English versions of SS stories obtulned at Sitka and 
Wringell—altogether forming S00 typewritten puges, Dortor Swanton hos 
files prepared gcrommatical accounts of the Dakota, Hnida, and Tlingit lin- 
fcunges for introduction Into the Handbook of Indinn Languages now In course 
of preparation under the direction of Dr. Frank Boas, honorary phlillologist of 
the Buren: sod he tins ple been eallel on to contrite several articles for 
the Handbook of the Indians, inclnding kinship, names mand naming, priests: 
mi! priesthood, thonderbird, totem poles, secret societies, and socinl organizn- 
tot. 

Dr. A. 8. Gatechet, ethnologist, continnel lls work on certuin unfinished in- 
euistic studies which It was hopel could be completed for publicution before 
his failing health made forther progress Impossible, bot in Januury he was 
compelled to practically relinguish his efforts, and on March 15 was placed iy | 
furlough, 

Early in the veor arrangements were made with the Unite! States Nathonal 
Museum to have Dr Ales Hrdlicks, curator of physical unthropology Jn the 
Museum, visit Arizona ond New Mexico on behalf of the Burein for the purpose 
of inking pivsleal, physiological, and medical observations among the Apache 
ond Pinon Indians. Leaving Washington on Jannairy 20, Daector Hrilicka began 
his studies, five days Inter, on the San Corlos Apache Reservation, where he re 
milwed untl) February & when he visited o group of Apache residing pear what 
“ie known as the Sawmill, In the Mlack River [eghon. From this polnt be re 
turned to San Carlos, god on Pebruary 1 reached the Rice Stition Apache 
School ind district, situated farther horthenst on the reservation, On February 
S6, Doetor Urdlickn endeavored to reach the White Mountain branch of: the 
Apiche, but was prevented from doing so by exceptionally heavy rains, On 
March 1 be waa able to proceed to Sacaton, Ariz where studies of the Pima tribe 
were mide, From March 12 to 16 be was ot Casa Blanes. On the latter date he 
returned) to Casa Grande, and thence proceeded to El Paso, Tex., reaching the 
reservation of the Mescalero Apache in New Mexico on the 19th. After remualn- 
Ing six days with the Mesecaleros, Doctor Hrdlicka began fis return journey, 
reiching Washington Mureh 31. 

Doctor Urdlicka's researches were conducted with the object of supple 
menting bis former investigations among the same tribes, As much attention os 
possible was devoted to the children, from birth onward, the nomber examined 
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being nearly 1,000, Other important stbjects to which study was especiaiiy 
devoted were fecundity, mortality, native foods, hyclene, disease, and curative 
ments ith) methods These stodies were grently facilitated by the officials of 
the Indian Office, and met with litth objection on the part of the Indians. 

In addition to his direct anthrepologic investigntions, Doctor Hrdlicka sw 
cecded in gathering specimens of ubont 150 medicinn! and food plants and a 
nimber of ethnological objects, He procured one Apache skull and five complete 
Apache skeletons, anid in qildition to mouking chservations of value among the 
anclent ruins of the general region, obtained many archeologien) specimens from 
hitherto inexploreal rolng in the San Carlos Valley. 

In April, Mr, EL 1. Hewett, whe was engaged during the winter months dn 
preparing for the Bureau an archeological map of Colorado and New Mexico, 
Was commissioned to proceal to New Mexico for the fore of making ex- 
tended researches among the ancient ruins of the so-called Ta jarite Platenu 
district. His first work was the investigation of numerous deserted and-roined 
pueblos of the Tewn tribes. ‘This was followed by excavations of ancient 
mounds in Otowl Canyon, which yielded results of exceptional Interest. Up 
ward of 175 burials were tncovercl, and the osseous remains of more than 100 
tndividuals were collected and forwarded for study in the National Museum. 
The art remains comprise mumerous entire earthenware vessels ani many frag. 
ments, with a fair complement of implements of bone and «tone, Mr, Hewett 
was fortunate in reaching this orld spot in an exceptionally wet senson, as he 
found water within easy reach, At the clase of the year he had completed his 
studies within the boundaries of Pajarito Mlutein and was preparing to explore 
explore the plateaus nod mountalns to the west aod the Jemez Valley beyond, 

In June a report renehing the Furean that important finds of prehistoric 
remains of tain and art had been made on the site of the forthcoming James- 
town Exposition, near Norfolk, Va. Mr. J. D. McGuire was commissioned to 
Visit the locality and report on the charncter of the discoveries male Mr. 
MeGulre spent one day on the exposition grounds collecting such Information ns 
war avallable, and later reported that although traces of human remains had 
bern expel in the exenvations of the expoeltion conpany, the reports had been 
greatly exaggerated, the discoveries being meager and uniform In character 
with the relies of countless other sites in the Chesipeike-Potomac region, 

The werk of Dr. Franz Boos, honorary philologist, was confined to the prepa- 
Fitton of the Handbook of Americin Languages which has been under way for 
bevernl years. The main part of the field work for the first part of the Haond- 
book was closed during the present your aml some feld work designed to be 
einbodied In the second part was trken up. Doctor Bonus also furnished the 
article on langunges for the Handbook of the Indians, 

In the course of the fiscal year the following manuscripts for the Handbook 
of American Languages have been submitted ' 

1. Dr. P. EL Goddard: Grammatical notes on the Hupa (Athapascan stock). 

+ Dr. A. L. Kroeber: Grammatical notes on the Yuki (Yuklan stock). 

a. Dr. Roland BR. Dixen: Grammatical notes on the Maida (Pujunin stock}, 

4. Dr. William Jones: Grammatical notes on the Sauk and Fox (Algonquian 
stock }. 

® Dr. John RK. Swanton : Grammatical notes on thie Dakota (Siouan stock). 

6. Dr. John B.*Swanton: Grammatical notes on the Haida (Skittaget 
stock ). getan 

7 De. John R. Swanton: Grammatical notes on the Tlingit (Keoluschan stock). 

4%. Dr. Franz Boas: Grammatical notes on the Kwakiutl (Wakashon stock). 

% Dr. Franz Hoss: Grammatheal notes on the Chinook (Chinookan stock). 
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The following manuseripts are still outstanding : 

L J. 8. H. Hewitt: Grammatical notes on the Troquols (Troquoian stock), 

2 Dr. Frans Bons: Grammatical notes on the Eskimo (Eskimauan stock). 

a. Dr. Frans Boas: Grammation! notes on the Tsimehian (Chimmesyoun stock). 

During the yeor the grammatical notes on the Shoshoni by Mr. WH. H. St 
Clair, 2d, have been revised, 

The general plon of the Handbook of Languages has undergone no material 
change, except in so far as it was deemed advisable to add briefer articles on the 
grammar of the remmlning Innguages of the vorthern part of the continent. 
These are the Tlingit, the Salish, the Kutennl, and the Chemakum. It Is 
nleo deeme! ndvisable to nhl a sketeh of one of fle const languages of Oregon 
which was. collected during the year 1904-5 by Mr. St. Clair, who submitted his 
material on the Coosa nod Takilma of Oregon during the present year. 

Tt alao seemed desirable to add some data relating to the formation of the 
noun in Chineok, which seemed of Importance in order to clear up some quer 
tions relating to the fundamental traits of that family of languages. Since all 
our information on this stock is derived fram one informant, it seemed exeen- 
Hal to obteln additional material from other sources and from noother dinhect 
For this reason preporations wert made to sem! Mr. FL Sapir to the upper 
Columbia River to make a study of the Waseo, In the preparation of this: 
work the Kathlamet Dictionary, based on Bulletin 20, was arrange! and eopled. 

The work on the southern group of languages will require long and ener- 
eetie fell work, So far only one of the langunges of the Gulf States, the 
Tuchi, has been tiken up, this tribe being selected because it seems most likely 
tu furnish material that will be not only of Iinguistic value but will afford 
knowledege of the early history and customs of the Southenst. This work has 
heen introstel to Mr. Pronk G. Speck, whe spent the summer of 11MM mmong the 
Yuchl tribe and who returned to this field at the close of the feenl your. 


PANDA OF THE INDIANS. 


Work on the Handbook of the Indiana North of Mexico, hitherto frequently 
referred to az the “Dictionary of Iodian Tribes,” has been vigorously prose- 
cuted during the year under the immediate supervision of Mr. F. W. Hodge, 
of the Smithsonian Tostitution, who, with the approval of the Secretary, 
has devoted moat of his time thereto, Mr. Hodge hos had the almost undi- 
Viled assistunes, of Dr. Cyrus Thomas; and, as occasion requirel, nearly the 
entire scientific staff of the Eureau has aided both in the preparation of 
the anthropologic and kindred articles aml tn the reviston aml eloboration 
of the tribal descriptions found to be necessary by reason of matty 
acquired knowledge. So far as the funds of the Bureau afforded, the ald of 
othnologists net officially connected with the Burean was also enlisted, The 
services generously rendered] by these, elther gratuitously or for merely a 
nominal consideration, sre highly appreciated, 

As outlined in former reports It was originally the plain of Major Powell 
to classify the linguistic families, tribes, and settlements porth of Mexico 
and to identify the various names by which these bad been known In the 
vast Ilterature of the subject, with a brief description of each such group. 
This material, recorded on many thousands of cards, became known os the 
“Cyclopedia of Tribes, with Synonymy.” 

In 1 the Secretary altered the scope of the work by directing the Incor- 
peration of brief separate articles pertaining to the hablts, customs, arts, and 
industries of the Indians, and of thelr dealings with the Government, togethe 
with blographies of note! Individuals and a list of words of northern Indlano 
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origin that have been Incorporated into the English language. No work so com- 
Prebensive in ite sevpe bad hitherta been ittenpiol, consayuently in making 
Plans for the new departure it became necorsry to begin ot the foundation. The 
populir atyle of treatment was lever kept in mind, and considerable time was 
consumed in correspondence with experts best qualified for the Preparation of 
many of the special articles called for by the enlarged plan, For these reasons 
it has not heen possible to complete the work at an earlier date, Owlng to the 
feet that many of the speclilists do net reside in Washington, it was difficult, 
Within o limited tle, to orrange for entire consistency ii trentment and to 
prevent repetition through encroachment of one stbject on another when written 
by many hands On this account, and for the parpose of obtaining the views 
anid criticisms of 24 many experts os possible, conferences were beld, as already 
mentioned, three thies each week, which were falthfully attended ty the eth- 
nologie staffs of the Bureau nnd the National Museum. aa well as ly other 
resident ethnologists; and cthnologists from elsewhere, while Visiting Wishing: 
ton, often gnve this committee of revision the benefit of their criticism, 

_ As the articles prepared beth by the regular attendants and by others were 
Femi at the conferences, amd thus were naccorited opportunity for criticsim, 
the value of the mectings in promoting the authoritativeness of the fort hoon lng 
Handbook ts inestinable, New subjects were constantly fugcestel, ol Im sone 
Instances much new light was shed on others, after having been written, by 
reson of the personal knowledge of one or another of the critics present. 

In addition to the special articles elsewhere mentionad ‘1 this report os 
prepared by inembers of the Bureau, the following are smong the more Tipe 
tant of those that lave been furnished by specialists not olfteially commectid 
with it: 

By Dr. Franz Boas: Languages. 

By Dr. A. F. Chamberlain: Armor, Basque infnence, Chinook jargon, Dutels 
influence, Eliot's bible, English influence, fur trade. German influenes, Cowl 
(words for), Hawnllon Influence; Kutenai, inoguistie families, “Lost Ten 
Tribes,” maple sugar, Melungeons. Negro ond Indlan, Soundinevian infloenee, 
“Spanish influence, white man (names for), wild rice, and many articles per- 
fining to wonlks of Indian origin lncorpornted into the English [ei gee. 

By Mr. Stewart Culin: Gans, 

By Dr. Willlam H. Dall: Russian influenee. 

By Miss Anon Dawes: Commission to the Five Civilized) ‘Tribes, 

By Dr. G. A. Dorsey: Ceremony, Sun Dance. . 

By Mr. Wilberforme: Eames: Bible transhitions, iictionaries, periodicals, 

By Dr, Livingston Farrand: Marrioge ind divorce, and many articles Hescripy 
tive of.some of the linguistic families of the Northwest. 

By Miss Allee ©. Fletcher: Adornnent, agency system, buffalo, enmping mand 
ciinp circles, civilization, dramatic representation, dreams and visions. earth 
lodge, etiquette, fasting, feasts, furniture, governmental policy, erase lodge, Lond 
tenure, masks, music ond musien] lmstruments, oratory, orlentation, poetry, prope 
ftty aml property right, quillwork, soldiers, tatooolng, totenwe, trading posts, war 
nf wor diseipline wand articles descriptive of the Caddonn tribes. 

By Mr. Gerard Fowke: “ Lansing man. and many articles on technological 
enlijeacts, 

By Mr. H, W. Henshaw: Atlantis, exchange, pletography, popular fallaches, 
slavery, sweating afd sweat houses. 

By Dr. George Bird Grinnell: Horse. 

Ry Mr. F. W. Hodge: Adobe, Irrigntion, kiva and many tribal articles, espe- 
Cially those Pertalning to the Southwestern Tiel lets, 
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Ry Dr. Walter Hough: Altar, clothing, collecting and exenvating, dyes and 
Plements, tire mouking, foul, Wlomiostion, preserving om) mending, anike dines, 
In nddition toa large number of brief articles on various Implements; utenaslls, 
mterinis use! in manufacturing processes, ete. 

By Dr. Alee Ardltcka: Anatomy, artificial head deformation, cannibalism, 
mixed bloods, health and disease, pliyslology. 

By Dr. Otis T. Mason: Arrows, bows, and quivers: arts and industries, bus- 
ketry, bendwork, boats, commerce, domestication of animals, education, environ 
ment, featherwork, bunting lnplements, Invention, neellework, traps, travel anid 
tTransportition, weipons, weayitig. 

By Dr Washington Matthews: Color eyvmbolism, colture heroes, dry-paint- 
Ing, ethics, family, magic, measnrements, medicine, mourning. 

By Mr J. D. MeGuire: Drilling, fishing, pipes, smoking, storage and caches, 
tolkioon, trails and trade routes, 

The Burenu wos nlx fortunnte enough to boave the services of Dr A. Th 
Kroeber, of the Universitr‘of Californian, who generously revised the scen- 
molited tmnterial pertoining to many of the linguistic fomilies of California, 
onl in sildition gave moch valunble information respecting the Shoshonenn 
ond Yuman familles amd the Mission Indians The remaining Californian 
stocks were reviewed by Dr. . KE. Goddard, also of the University of Callfornia, 
and by Dr. Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard University. 

With the exception of a few articles that had not been quite finlahed by those 
to whom the subjects were assigned, the manuscript of the bxly of the Hunil- 
book, recone on more than 40,000 cards, together with nbout 80 [llnstrations, 
was submitted ta the Secretary for transmittal to the Public Printer on July 1, 
Th, for publication in two octavo volumes os Bulletin &) of the Rurean. 
These cirnds do not inclode about 37.00) cross-references to the tribal syn- 
onyme, wor the bibliogriply, which ore retained! for ose In reading the proofs 
of the text. After serving this purpose they will be ready to be pot in type to 
appear at the close of the work. 


ABCH ROLOITCAT. Ai AP. 


The work of compliing an archeological map of the Unltel States, which 
had received some attention In previous years, was curried forward with all 
pessible dispatch during the last year. The departments of the Government 
Imving contro] of the public lands luve undertaken te protect from despolia- 
tion by commercial relic hunters and unskille] and unauthorized explorers 
the archeslogiconl remains of these lands, nnd excellent progress In this direc: 
tion lins been made, especially by the Department of the Interior, For yeurs 
the Bureau bos been collecting data relating to these remaing, and whenever 
enliel on baa furnished all avaliable information for the use of the depart- 
ents In carrying out this lnudable enterprise. During the wloter months Mr. 
I. D. MeGuire was engage! in collecting and collating data relating to the 
onthyuities of Arizona and Utah, and in platting these on topographical maps 
furnished by the Unite States Geological Survey > and Mir, E. L. Hewett hos 
carrie! forward to practical completion a corresponding work In Colorado and 
New Mexieo. The several mope have been complete] so far as the data is 
at hand. Accompanying the maps is on eard catalogue of the varions altos, 
giving information regarding location, character of remains, and explorations 
oreviously carried on, These maps and catnlogues ore ot the disposal of 
the departments when called for. 

In New Mexico the following sheets embrace 412 sites of sufficient Interest 
to be entalogued: Santa Fe, Santa Clora, San Pedro, Pajarito Pork, Bernal, 
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Las Vegas, Chaco Canyon, Mount Taylor, Largo, Lamy, Wingate, Jemez, Taos, 
Tierra Amarilla, Quemado, Acoma, Manzano, Pinos Wells, Tularosa, Chloride. 
San Marcial, Fort Stanton, Big Hatehet, Choma, El Paso, Fort Bayard, Las 
Cruces, Sin Juan, Albuquerque, and ‘Tres Hermanos, In Colorado the Mesa 
Verde sheet alone includes 54 sites. On the 21 Arizona sheets (Tusaynn, Fort 
Defines, Sin Francia Mountain, Echo Clif, St. Johns, Preseott, Vere, 
Florence, Holbrook, Canyon de Chelly, Solomonsville, Globe, Phoenix, Casn 
Grane, Fort Apache, Diamond Creek, Chino, Marsh Pass, ‘Tombstone, and 
Tucson) 270 sites are recorded, and on the Utah sheets (Ashley, Beaver, 
Fscalinte, Fish Lake, Henry Mountain, Kanab, Mauti, Salt Lake, San Rafael, 
St. George, Price River, Uinta, La Salle, Abajo, and Utah) are noted 12% sites 
The L186 archeological sites thus catalogued are seatterald over on lomense 
territory and come under the furisllection of the [uterior, Agricultural, and 
War departments, 
EXPOSITION WORK. 


The exhibit of the Bureau installed in the Sinithsonian section of the Gov- 
eroment bullding of the Loulsiaona Purchose Exposition at St. Louls daring 
TH, and described in the report for that year, wos dismantled at the close of 
the exposition and a large part of it transferred to Portland, where it has 
been Installed 24.0 port of the Institution's exhibit at the Lewls and Clark Ex- 
position. The remainder of the material has been returned to Washington and 
deposited in the National Museum, 


ATURY OF INDIAN DELEGATIONA, 


‘The systematle study of visiting Indinn delegations hus been continued wlth 
success, During the year 2t delegutions, representing 21 tribes, have been 
conducted, through the agency of Mr. Andrew John, to the Furean and National 
Museum laboratories. Upward of 280 portrait negatives have been nade, nn 
fasts anid measurements of a number of individuals have been oblnined. Few 
Indians of the higher type, however, ore willing to anbmit to the experience of 
having the face encased in plaster, ‘The tribes represented are ys follow : 
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COLLECTIONS, 


The ethnological collections obtained during the year fall considerably short 
of those of previous years, owlng to the reduced amount of fleld work undertaken. 
This condition was due, as alrendy explained, to the necessity of keeping most 
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of the scientific staff in Washington to ald fn the completion of the Hanidbxvk 
of lidiiins, Toe accessions sre a valuable collection, made by Mra, ML OC, 
‘Stevenson at Zui, an series of archeologien! objects obtalned by Doctor Hrdlickn 
in Arizona and New Mexico, nod several minor collections, all of which have 
been deposited! in the Natlonnl Misewm. 


FURBLICATIONS. 


The distribution of publications has coutinuel as in former yeours, The 
great iucrease in the number of Ubrarkes In the country and the mnltiplication 
of demamisa from the poblle cenerntly lave resulted in an almest immediate 
exhaustion of the quota of volumes allotted to the Bureau, few copies of any of 
the reports remaining six months after the date of issue. Part LU of the Twenty- 
second Annual Report was issued in January. During the year 1901 copies 
of the Twenty-firat aod Twenty-secoml Reports were sent to regular. reeiplents, 
and 2.00) volumes and poupllets were transmitted! in response to special 
requests, presented largely by members of Congress, The proof rending of the 
Twenty-third Annual and of Bulletin 28 was practically completed at the close 
of the vear, amd it is expected. that the press work of these publications will 
shortly be begun, The Twenty-fourth Report was in the hands of the printer 
before the close of the your, and Bulletins 20 and 30, the latter being the Hanid- 
book of the Indinns, were ready to be submitted to the Secretary on June 30, 
1, while the Twenty-ifth Annual Report was completed, with the exception 
of n small number of UWlustrations, 


EDITORIAL WORK. 


The editorial work of the year hes presented features of exceptional difii- 
culty, on necount of the large nomber of papers dealing with linguistics and 
technical subjects, The Boreau has hod the services of Mr. Frank Huntington 
for the greater part of the year, aml Mr. J, P. Sanborn, Jr., recelved o proba- 
tional appointment aa editor in May. The reading of the proofs of Mrs. 
Stevenson's monograph on the Zoni Indians for the Twenty-third Annual 
Report. a work of much technical diiticnlty, was lotrostel mainly to Mr. E.G, 
Farrell. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The work of preparing Ulustrations has continue! in charge of Mr. De- 
Lancey Gill, who bas been nssisted, as heretofore, by Mr. Henry Walther. 
The photographic work has Incladed the making of portralis of members of 21 
Indian delegations which visited the capital during the year. Three views of 
ee Indivyidunal were taken, besides several croup views, the negatives mun: 
bering 208. In preparing iustrations for the publications of the Burean op 
ward of Si) negatives were made, and 156 films exposed in the feld by members 
of the Bureau were developal in the laboratory. During the year about 2.400 
prints were made, mainly for immediate nse in [lustrating the Bureau publica- 
tions, DUlostrations prepared for the Twenty-fourth Annual Report number 46; 

"for the Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 128; for Bulletin 3), 500, inatrations 
transmitted with reports submitted to the Secretary for publication are: For 
the Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 1,108; for Bulletin 20, S71. Ulnstrations 
edited for the Twenty-third Annual Report number 25; for the Twenty-fourth 
Annunl Report, 1102. The printed editions of 45 colored plates submitted by 
the engravers for the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Annual Reports, mum- 
bering about 400,000 prints, were Individually examined ond approved or 
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The library has been in immediate charge of Miss Ella Leary, who has had 
the nssistine: of Mra, Ella Slaughter, The Hooessioning wd catuloening of 
the books, pamphlets, aml periodicals received during the year have hein ioept 
up fo date, and the cutaloguing of the publientions of scientific societies has 
been commence, Uwing to the crowded condition of the library si their 
questionable place In an ethnological brary, about 400 Publications Pelating 
to Tatural history, received through exchange, have been transferred to the 
Natlonal Museum. During the year there have Been received ond recorded 
308 volumes, 500 pamphlets, and the current issues of upward of 500 period- 
foals; 120 volumes have been bound ot .the Government Printing Office, The 
library now contains sbout 12,563 bound volumes, T.000 pumphiets, and 9 large 
fmber of periodical bearing on ethnology ond kindred topics, Purchose of 
books for the library has been restricted to those that bear on the subject of 
anthropology, with special reference to the American Indians, anid only Tndls- 
Pensable works have been obtained by this means. 


CLERICAL WORK, 


The clerical foree of the Bureau consists of four reculir employees—Mr, 
J. B, Clayton, head clerk; Misa Emille R. Smedes and Miss Muy §, Clark, ste 
nographers; and Mixs Ella Leary, clork and acting librarian. During the year 
the compilation of the Handbook of the Indlans necessitated the enployinent of 
additional clerks with special training In Cenling with eyelopeadle materia) and 
In biiiographic work. In this the services of Mra F. &. Nichols, Mra, Gertrode 
L. Hogers, ind Misa Laura W. Steever have proved invaluable. 


PROPERTY. 


‘The property of the Burean is comprised in seven Chistes, as follow: Office 
furniture am appliances; fel outiits: Mneuistie and ethnological manuscripts 
ind other documents; photographs, drawings, Plintings, and engravings: « work- 
ing library; collections bel temporarily by collaboraters for ise in resenrelsy, 
find undistribote! residue of the editions of Rurenu public thor, 

The miditions to the property of the Bureau for the reir include a typewriter 
ini a few neeexsury articles of furniture. The only improvement made in the 
ofices was the changing of the electric-light witlng, which wae done under the 
direction of the District authorities at a cost of 116.55 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. H. Howares, 


Chief of Rwrean., 
Afr. 5. oe LANGLEY, 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Inatitution. 


Arrexpix ILL. 
REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, 


Sr: T tinve the honor to submit the following report of the operations of 
the International Exchange Service during the year ending June 30, 1005: 

The system for the Interchange of publications between learned Institutions 
an individuals in the Tnited States and those In other countries was Inaugu- 
nite by the Smitheonlan Institution almost at the very beginning, and was 
muiintnine! ot the expense of the private fond of the Instlintion execlnsively 
from 18% to 1881, when Congress mide a small appropriation to mesist In the 
work, Since that thme Congressional appropriations have been innde annully, 
but at no thme have they been large enough to provide for the entire expense of 
the service, the Instlintion having supplied all other necessary means from Its 
private fund, with the ald of United Stites departments and bureaus wand 
Stite Institutions, which have been asked to reimburse the Institution, at the 
uniform rite of 5 cents per pound, for a part of the expense of preparing, boxing, 
and transporting eontrititions, 

The number of packages dispatched daring the year was greater than ever 
before, nnd, as a. record of every package is required, the work has been 
consilerably oogmented, but there has been no ineresse in the clerics! force. 

The offices occupied by the Exchange Service, consisting of five rooms, are In 
the southenst basement of the Smithsonian bullding, and are eyolpped with the 
necessary folding aml sorting tubles, bins, fle cises, desks, ete. - In additten to 
the customary supplies for general clerical employment, the service requires 
lirge quantities of cards, Jabela, and printed forms, The supplies for packing 
and shipping are considerable, ond so far as practicable pre obtained under 
Anna) contract. 

On May 1, 1905, the Institution wos Informed that the steamship Buteshire, 
which salleal from New York on November 26, 1904, was subject to general 
average adjustinent on necount of fire in the hold of the vessel during the 
voynge, Twelve cases of international exchanges destine) for Australlan ports 
formed a part of the cargo, ond In the event that the contents of any of these 
ces prove to be irreparably damaged they will be replaced by duplicate 
volumes, if practicable. 

The following tabular statement shows the weight and number of pockages 
transmitted cach month during the year, and aleo the increase over the previous 
twelve months in each class of correspondents, The second table is 0 statement 
of exchange transmissions during each year since 180s. 
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Tatular statement of the work of the International aac Service during the 
fiscal year ExI,-, 
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The following table shows the number of packages of exchanges: handled and 
the increase ip the number of cOrresponients eich veur from 1898 to 1onG: 
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The total number of correspondents las incrended from rear to year until 
the ageregnte is now 51,88, or L808 more than at the monclision of the flaca 
Feir TS. The correspondents in the United States number 10500, snd 
aie In all other countries 41.251, Of the latter number Orgininel bodies man 
falning litraries number 14,018, and those clasaified as | 

3 fillviduals aggregn 
27 2th, . 
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Number of correspondents of the International Exchange Servier in each country 
on Jane o0, 1905, 
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RACH AMOR OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS, 


All Government publientions gratuitously presented to other soy it: 
Pes) through the International Exchange Service during the year, and sia GARE 
| cautions recelyed by the departments anid Urea, are enumernted in the follow- 
ing table, ‘The receipts from abroad show an increase of 4,166 pickiges, or 

25.003 per cent, over the fisenl year 1008-4, while the contributions to other | 
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countries diminished te the extent of 143, or 12.89 per cent, during the same 
~ period, The increase in receipts Is partleularly gratifying, and is due prin- 
clpally to earnest demands, both by personal solicitation aml by letter, for more 
ndequate reciprocal returns: while the diminution in the contributions of Culted 
States official publications is attributible largely to the elimination of many 


correspondents who have not sent an equivalent in thelr own publications, 


Statement of United States Gorernmen! exchanges during the pear 1905-4, 
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RELATIVE UNTERCHANGE OF PUNLICATIONS RETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


Following is a comparative statement of exchange transmissions between the 
United States and other countries during the years 104 and 1905, respectively. 
Exchanges were conducted with 153 countries during the year ended June 20, 
1905, or two more than during the preceding year: 


Comparative atalement of puckages receired for transmission fhrawah the dater- 


tational Fachange Service during the flscal pears cnding June 30, (904, and 
June 86, 1005, 
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Comparalice statement of packages, received for transmiesion through the Inter- 
wationa! Rechange Serciee, clo Continnedl, 
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Comparative statement of packages receired for fronamission through the Inter- 
national Erchange Service, ete —Contioned. 
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Comparative statement of packages reecived for transmission through the Mter- 
notional Raechense Service, efc.—Conilnned 
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With few exceptions the same arrangements exist for distributing exchanges 
In other countries os those mentloned In the previous report, ind, although 
it Is a source of regret that every country does not maintain on official exchinge 
bureau—imeong the most important being England, Germany, and Austrin- 
Hungury—the Inetitution bins been successful in enlisting the services of some 
Institution of learning or prominent Individual In nearly all countries not olfl- 
cially represented, with the result that means hive been found for forwarding 
exchinges to every part of the world. On account of the extent of the work, 
ond various disturbances which are linble to occur, Interruptions und delays 
ore sometimes unavoldnble, 

Chinn ts still considering the proposal to establish an official exchange bureau, 
nm efforts were recently renewed through the diplomatic service with that end 
In view. but, pending more satisfactory arrangements, facilities Lave been 
added to the somewhat limited method of distribution. TIacknges for Shanghal 
are now forwarded by post, under frank, through the United States postal agency 
In that elty, onl through the courtesy of the 4i-ka-wel Obeervatory parcels for 
the provinces are distributed with reasonable dispatch. 

On account of the difficulty In transporting exchanges from the const to the 
city of Quito all transmissions to Ecundor were suspended for twenty-one 
months, but through the efforts of the American minister consignments were re 
newed on April 4, 1005, with the mutual understanding that exchanges for 
Gouyaquill ond other coast towns should be packed in separate boxes ond dis- 
tributed to addressees from the port of entry. This arrangement is only tem- 
rary, and, on the completion of o railroad now in course of construction from 
Guayaquil to Quito, it f# expected that all consignments will be forworded 
direct to the lnst-mentionel city ond thence distributed. 

Following ts 2 list of correspondents abroad through which the distribution oe 
exchanges Is accomplished. Most of those In the larger and many in the smaller 
countries forward reciprocal contributions to the Smithsonian Institutlon for 
distribution in the United States: 

Algeria (vin Fratce). 

Angola (vin Portugal). 

Argentina: Museo Naclonal, Boenos Arres. 

Anstrin: K. KR. Statistische Central-Commission, Vienna, 

Azores (via Portugnl). 

Barbados: Imperial Department of Agriculture, Bridgetown. 

Relginm: Service Belge des Echanges Litteralres Internationnaux, Brussels, 

Bolivia: Oficina Naclonal de Inmigracion, Estadistica y Propaganda Geogrilfica, 
La Paz. ; 
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Breall: Servico de Permutscies Internacionnes, Bibliotheca Nacional, Rlo de 
Janeiro, 

British Colonies: Crown Agents for the Colonies, London.« 

Bulgaria: Dr. Paul Leverktiln, Sofia. 

Cannda: Sent by mail. 

Canary Islands (via Spain). 

Cape Colony: Superintendent of the Government stutionery Doepwirtment, Cape 
Town, 

Chile: Universidad de Chile, Santiago, 

China: 4)-ka-wel Observatory, Shanglial., 

Colombia: Biblioteca Naclonal, Rogoti. 

Costa Elen: Oficinn de Depisito y Canje de Publicaciones, San Joa, 

Denmark: Kongellge Danske Videnskabernes Selsknb, Copan len en. 

Dutch Gutana: Surinaamsche Kolonlale Bibllotheck, Parumartbo. 

Keuntor: Minister of Foreign Relations, Quito, 

Fast Indian: Indian Store Department, India Oee, London, 

Keypt: Société RbAliviale de Géographle, Calro, 

France: Bureau Francais des Echanges Internatlonaux, Parts, 

Friendly Islinds: Sent by mall. 

Germany: Karl W. Hlersenann, Ronigsstrasse 3, Lelpelz. 

Great Britain and Ireland: Mesera, WIliam Wesley & Son, 28 Essex street, 
Strand, London, 

Greece: Director of the American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

Greenland (vin Denmark), 

Gundeloupe (via France). 

Guatemala: Institute Nactonal de Guatemala, Gitbenminala, 

Gulnea (via Portugal), 

Haitl: Seerétaire d'Etat dex Relations Extérieures, Port ov Prince, 

Honduras: Biblioteca Nacional, Teguelgalpa. 

Hungary: Dr. Joseph von Kirtsy, “ Redoute.” Budapest. 

Teeland (via Denmark). 

Italy; Uficlo degli Scambt Internuzionall, Biblioteca Naxionale Vittorio Em- 
nels, Rowe. 

Jamaicn: Institute of Jamaica, Kingston, 

Japan: Forelzn Office, Tokyo, 

Java (vin Netherlands). 

Liberia: Care of Amerlean Colonization Saclety, Washington, DB, ¢. 

Luxemburg (via Germany). 

Madoguscar (vin France), 

Madeira (vin Portugal). 

Mexico: Sent by mall. - 

Mozambique (via Portugal). 

Natal: Agent-General for Natal, London. 

Netherlnnds: Burein Scientifique Central Néerlanidais, Bibloth®gue de I'Uni- 
rersité, Levden, 

New Guinea (via Netherlands). 

New Hebrides: Sent by mail. 

Newfoundland: Sent by mall. 

New South Wales: Board for International Exchanges, Sydney. 

New Zenkind: Colonial Museum, Wellington, 











*This methol ix employed] for communicating with a large number of the 
British colonies with which no means are avallable for forwarding exchanges 
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Nicaragua: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Managua. 

Norway: Kongellge Norske Frederiks Universitet Blbllotheket, Christiania. 

Paraguay: Ministerio de Relaciones: Exteriores, Asuncion. 

Persin (via Russin }, 1 

Peru: Oficina de Reparto, Depésito y Canje Internacional de Publlcactones, 
Ministerio de Fomento, Lima, 

Portugal: Bibliotheca Naclounl, Lishon. 

Oueensiond: Exchonge Bourd, Parliament House, Brisbane. 

Ronmaniy (vin Germany), 

Kussia: Commission Russe des Fehanges Internationaux, Bibliothique Imperiale 
Publique, St. Petersburg. 

Milvader: Museo Nacloual, Son Salvador. 

Santo Domingo: Sent by mall. 

Servia (vin Germuny). 

Slam: Minister for Foreign Affairs, Bangkok. 

South Australia: Astronomical Oheervatory, Adelaide. 

Spain: Depisito de Libros, Cambio Internacional y Biblloteca General del Min- 
Isterio de Instrucclon Publica y Bellas Artes, Madrid. 

Sumutra (vin Netherlands), 

Syrian: Board of FPortelen Missions of the Presbyterinn Church, New York. 

Swelen: Rongliga Srenska Vetenskaps Akademien, Stockhelm, 

Switserland: Service des Echanges Internationnux, Biblothtque Fédérale Cen- 
trale, Berne, 

‘Tastminia: Royal Society of Tasmania, Hobart. 

Tunis (vin France). 

Turkey: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Poston. 

Cruguay: Oficina de Depisito, Reparto vy Canje Internacional, Monteryidea, 

Ventzneln: Bibllotecn Aaclonal, Carness, 

-Vietoeria: Poblle Library, Melbourne. 

Western Australin: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 

a20nzibar: Sent by mall 
With the exception of points otherwise inaccessible and those countries with 

which the use of the official post-olfice frank Is permitted, parcels sent to foreign 

eouutries during the year were packed in boxes and were forwarded by express or 

freight. Of the 2.027 boxes of puoblicntions thus sent, 20) contalned complete 

series of official documents of the United Stites for designated deposltories, and 

1S boxes contained Unite! States departmental reports ond sclentifie ex- 

changes for miscellaneous addresses. The number of boxes of miscellaneous 

exchanges sent to ench country is given below ; 
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* Packages sent by mail. 
’iocluded In transmissions to Netherlands. 
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During the year four SHisignments of United States Government official pub 
Heations were made te each of the fifty depositories for which provision was 
lande under the folnt resolution of Coberess approved March =, 1867. Trans: 
Inissions consisting of one box each were made to each depository on October 1 
ind December 27, 1004, and on February 28 and April 24, 1905, On the last 
date mentioned three additional consignments, comprising Complete sets, were 
forwarded to Cape Colony, Manitoba, and France. respectively, thas Increasing 
the number of regular depositories to fifty-three. A list of theae depositories 
follows : 
Argentina: Library of the Foreign Offies. Euenoa Ayres. 
Argentina: Riblloteca POblica Provincial, La Plath, 
Australia: Library of the Commonwealth Parliament, Melbourne. 
Austria: K. K. Statistisehe Central-Commission, Vienna. 
Baden: Universi Hits-Bibliothek, Freibure. 
Bavaria: Kinigliche Hof- und Stunts-Bibliothek, Muniel, 
Belgium: Bibllothjue Royale, Brussels. 
Brazil: Bibliotheren Nachonal, tio de J rhe] ran, 
Canada: Parliamentary Library, Ottuwn. 
Cape Colony: Government Stationery Department, Cape Town. 
Chile: Biblloteca del Congreso, Sanit Len, 
Colombia: Biblioteca Naclonal, Bogoti, 
Costu Hiea: Ofielun de Depisito y Canje de Publicnelones, San Jodi, 
Cuba: Department of State, Habana. 
Dentuark; Kongellze Biblotheket, Copenhagen, 
England: British Museu, London, 


Western Australia... 14 
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*Thcloted in transmissions te Crerimany. 
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Englind: School of Keonmmics and Politieal Sciences, London. 

France: Bibliothiqgue Natlonale, Parts, 

France: Préfecture de In Seine, Paris. 

Germany: Deutsche Keichstags-Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Greece: Natlonal Library, Athens. 

Haiti: Secrétalre d’Etat des Relations Ext¢rienres, Port an Prince. 

Hungary: Hungurian House of Delegates, Budapest. 

India: Secretary to the Government of India, Calcutta. 

Ireland: National Library of [relaod, Dublin. 

Italy: Ribllotercn Noxlonale Vittorio Emanuele, Home. 

Japan: Foreign Ofice, Tokyo, 

Manitoba: Provincial Library, Winolpeg. 

Mexico; Instituto Bibliogrifico, Museo Nacional, Mexico, 

Netherlinds: Library of the States General, The Hague, 

New South Wales: Board for International Exchanges, Sydney. 

New Zealand: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Norway: Storthingets Bibliothek, Christiania, 

Ontario: Legislative Library, Toronto, 

Peru: Bibllotera Nacional, Lin. 

Portugal: Bibliotheen Nacional, Lisbon. 

Prossin: KRonigliche Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Quebec: Legislative Library, Queboe. 

Qneensland: Porllamentary Library, Brisbane, 

Russia: Imperial Poblie Library, St. Petersburg. 

Saxony: Kiinighche Oefentiiche Elbliothek, Dresden. 

Bout Australia: Parliamentary Library, Adelaide, 

Spain: Depisita de Libros, Camblo Internacional y Eibliotees General del 
Ministerio de Inatrucelin Piblica y Bellas Artes, Madrid, 

Swelen: KRonglign Biblloteket, Stockholm. 

SwitzerInnd: Bibliothtyne Fadérale, Berne, 

Tasmanin: Parliamentary Library, Hobart. 

Transyanl: Government Library, Pretoria, 

Turkey: Minister of Public Instruction, Constantinople. 

Uruguny: Oficina de Depisito, Reparto y Canje Internaclonal de Publicaciones, 
Montevideo, 

Venezuela: Elblisteen Naclonal, Carin, 

Victoria: Publle Library, Melbourne, 

Western Anstralla: Ruble Library of Western Anstralia, Perth. 

Wiirttemberg: Konigtiche Landeshibliothek, Stuttgart. 


The fifty-three sets of United Stutes official pullications referred to were 
delivered to the Smithsonian Institution from time to time as they come from 
Press, and when a suifictent number was received to completely fill the boxes 

prepared for them a list was printed to accompany each set, which was then 
hipped to its respective destination, 

In addition to the above, partial sets were provided under the jolnt resota- 
Hon of Congress approved March 2, 1901, for the purpose of increasing 
exchanges with countries for which no provision was made under the limited 
resolution of March 2, 1867, The new depositories that had been designated 
to the close of the fiscal year 14-5 were as follows: 

Anstria-Hongury : Biirgermelster der Hanpt- uni Kesidenz-Stadt, Vienna. 
Bolivia: United States Minister, La Paz. 

British Columbia: Leclslative Library, Victoria. 

Bulgaria: Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sofia, 
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Ceylon: United States Consul, Colombo, 

Egypt: Bibliothique Khtdiviale, Cairo. 

Germany: Grossherzogliche Hof-Bibliothek, Darmstadt. 

Germany: Senatskommission fiir die Reichs- und auswiirtigen Angelegenhelten, 
Hamburg. 

Germany: Foreign Office, Bremen. 

Guatemala; Secretary of the Government, Guatemala. 

Hondurns: Secretary of the Government, Tegucigalpa. 

Jomnalica: Colonial Secretary, Kingston, 

Malta: Licutenant-Governor, Valetta. 

Newfoumiland: Colonial Secretary, St. John's. 

New Branswick: Legislative Library, St. John. 

Natal: Colonia) Governor, Pletermaritzturg. 

Nicarnigua: Superintendente de Archivos Noctonnlea, Managua. 

Nova Soeotian: Legislative Library, Halifax. 

Northwest Territories: Government Library, Regina. 

Orunge River Colony: Government Library, Bloemfonteln, 

Prince Edward Island: Legislative Library, Charlottetown. 

Paroguay: Oficina General de Informaciones y Canjes y¥ Commilsarin General 
de Inmilgracion, Asunelon. 

 Roumania: Academia Romana, BRukhuarest. 

Salvador: Ministerio de Relaciones Exterlores, San Salvador. 

Stralts Settlements: Colonial Secretary, Singapore. 

Slam: Forelgn Office, Bangkok. 

AS new countries ure constantly being added, the partial sets for the depos- 
itories designated under the last resolution are not forwarded imc) ta meme y 
with those originally provided, but ure delivered to the Institution from the 
Library of Congress and are dispatched with the pext Succeeding consign 
ments of miscellaneous exchanges to the respective countries In which the 
depositories are sltwiutel 

The agencies in those countries which are supported at the expense of the 

Binithsonian Institution are represented by Messrs. William Weasley & Son In 
London, Mr. Joseph von Kiirday in Budapest, and Mr. Karl W. Hiersemann 
in Leipaig, 
To those efficient representatives who nid the Institution {fn promoting the 
Interests of the Exchange Service, both at bome and abrond, and to Mr, 
Charles A. King, deputy collector of the port of New York, grateful acknowl- 
elements are extended. 

Respectfolly submitted, 


PF. W. Hover, Acting Curator 
Mr. S&P. LAnNaery, 


Seerctary Smithsonian Jnatitution, 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL 
PARR. 


Sia: I hive the bonor to subunit the following report relating to the condition 
nnd operntion of the Nationa] “Acological Park for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1905, 

New house for mommals.—The principal work that has been prosecuted during 
the yeor for the advancement of the pork has been that pnpon the new house for 
mammals. The structural tropwork was completed about December 1, 1904, and 
the tile roof wos finished sbont Moy 1, 14%. This roof was ornamented by 
terracotta finlals after models designe! by Mra. Remers. <A lorge condult for 
heating and ventilating purposes: wos constructed poder the long axis of the 
buliding, ‘The amount expended! from the appropriation for the year will reach 
nhout $10,000, As the building t4 situated neir the elge of 0 steep deciivity, a 
heavy fill of earth supported by a retalning wall will be required on the eastern 
lle in onder to nooommodate the necessary cages ond walks. The plastering of 
this building, the interior anid exterior cages, and the woodwork still remain to 
be done, It le lopped to occupy the building during the coming winter. Con- 
eliderable delays occur from the difficulty of getting sultable mechanics for this 
work. 

Temporary bird Aowse.—To accommodate the birds kept during the summer 
In the large flying cage, as well as those recelved from the St. Louis Exposition, 
two niditions were made to this bullding. <A Jarge indoor cage was fitted op 
for quoll, thrushes, canidinals, ete. and another for finches and other small 
apeties, the Intter communicating with an outdoor cage. Yards were con- 
Btroctm!) for the north Africun and Somali ostriches recelved from the Presl- 
dent, and conerete floors were constructed for several of the larger Indoor 
pes, The total cost of the alterations and extensions was about £1,200), 

Carnivora hovee.—A new boiler for the heating apparatus was pot in with 
satisfactory results. Considerable repalrs were muide to the metal roof, and the 
lronwork of the outside cages was thoroughly cleaned and repainted, oll at a 
cost of nhout SSiK), 

Temporary bear cogea.—As funds were wanting for the construction of the 
permanent dens designe! for the collection of beara, the small cages In which 
those animals are now confined were rearranged so 98 to give better facilites 
for drainnge. Drains were laid, gutters constructed, and screens planted. 

fncloswres for burrowing rodents—The inclosures heretofore used for thia 
purpose at the park have hitherto not been satisfactory, being badly locnted 
and permitting the escape of the animals. Two new inclosures that have proved 
very sitisfactory have been made during the year. One of these, for prairie 
dogs, was formed by exeavating the carth to a depth of 44 feet, paving and 
grouting the bottom, and then filling in with gravelly earth. Another, for 
woolchucks, wos hot excavated so deeply and was closed at the bottom with 
telford pavement. The cost of the two Inclosures was nbout $500, 

Repairs fo taclosures.—Most of the Inclosures In the purk ore made by wire 
fencing, which has now been in use from five to elglit years. In the course of 
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this time the wire bos become seriously weakened by rust in eplte of all 
forts made for its preservation. A general reconstruction of the fences and 
paddocks will soon i necessary, During the year considerable repairs have 
been given to the fences Inclosing the deer and the yok, and an additional in- 
Closure und shelter las been made for deer, 

Public comfort rogma.—The park is still deficlent in suitable public comfort 
rooms for the accommodation of the public, expecially for women and children, 
find this te especially felt on holidays, when the park is crowded. On Enster 
Monday thousands of children, with their parents and nurses. remaln at the 
park nearly all day, and the accommodations are wholly insufficient. During 
the past year the rooms for women have been wore than doubled, but they are 
still too small. A building ts badly needed in which » publl¢ comfort room 
nm restaurant could be combined. 

‘Seats and benches.—During the past year a special clause for the purchase 
of seats wos inserted in the act making general appropriations for the park. 
One hundred and sixty toovable seats ond 20 Stitionary benches were made 
ond distributed throughout the park at points where they may be cinventent 
for the quiblle, 

Coniferous treea,—The park received during the year an important gift of 
coniferous trees from Mr. Lowell M. Palmer, of Stamford. Conn. These com- 
Prise some thousands of specimens of different spectes, They will be planted 
In appropriate situations, and it is believed that they will eventually greatly 
did to the naturnl beauty of the park. 

Few survey and mep.—The map which was prepared early In the history of 
the purk has gradually become almost useless because of the HMOs altern- 
tlons that have been made. More accurate anid obuniunt detall wos slao 
required in order that work Might be always effectively planned. For this 
reason a new survey was made and a map prepared of the most important part 
of the park, covering about 40 ncres, This map shows all trees, shrubbery, 
water and sewer pipes, and every detail of configuration practicable to eX press 


ith seale, which is 50 feet to the inch. Buch « survey should be extended ho 


the entire park. 

Important acocasions.—The following animals were recelved by gift: 

From the President: One zebra, 1 Won, 2 gelada baboons, 1 north African 
ostrich, 1 Somali ostrich (from the King of Abyssinia), 1 female jaguar (from 
FE. A. Plumacher, American consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela), also several arn)! 
MAMMA, an eagle, ete, 

From E. H. Plomacher, American consul, Maracatbo, Venezuela: Twenty-two 


specimens, Incloding » young jaguar, 2 ocelots, 2 monkeys, 2 rough foxes, several 
Parrots, ete. 


From the Hon, H. G, Squiers, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tary to Cuba: Eight specimens, neloding & Cuban deer and a hawk-bill turtle. 
. From Admiral Robley D. Evans, U. §. Navy: One Philippine deer, 

There were procured for the park by Dr. F. w, Goding, American consul at 
Newcastle, New South Wales: Fifteen specimens, including # innenrons, | 


female Tasmanian devil (to complete pair), 1 male Tasmanian wolf (to ¢om- 


plete pair), 2 brosh turkeys, 2 Australian Crines, and sone smaller birds. 
From J. N. Ruffin, American consul at Asuncion, Paraguay: One young jaguar, 
= capybaras, 2 coypus, and a king vulture. 
By exchange there were received from New York foological Park: One tama, 
1 mandrill baboon, 1 bornbill, 2 crowned cranes. 
From the Zoological Garden at Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic: One pair 
Soni, 1 pair pecearies, 1 hairy armadillo, 1 female rhea (to complete pair), 
1 pair upland geese, 1 crested screamer, 2 rufous tinamon, 
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NORTH AFRICAN OSTRICH PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE King 


OF ABYSSINIA 
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Tt has been found extremely diffientt to make satisfactory arrangements tor 
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transpertation from distant South American ports, The steamship companies: 
refuse to receive animals without prepayment of transportation charges, which 


in the case of the United States Government Is impracticable. Certain ship- 
ments of animals from Buenos Ayres are now waiting until some satisfactory 
adjustment can be made. 


Through exchange with the New Zealand government (arranged by the 


President and mentioned in 1904 report) 8 roe deer were recelvel. Ten 


elk, a nomber of birds, and several small mammals were delivered to the rep 


resentatives of the New Zealand government in February ond are understood 


io have reached their destination safely. The elk were desired for propagating: 


Rirtha—The births, 134 in number, included 1 American bison, 7 elk, 4 mule 


deer, 2 Columbian black-talled deer, ¢ Virginian deer, 2 fallow deer, 2 Barbary 
sheep, 1 Brazilinn tapir, =} blue foxes, 7 dingo, 9 gray wolves, several kangu- 


ron, various rodents, ete.; also about 30 young of night heron and other birds 


which nested in the flying cage. The wild turkeys which were hatched In the 


spring of 104 have run at large, and 6, together with the hen, still remain in 


the park. 


Deaths.— Gastrointestinal troubles was the chief cake of death of animals 


and ineludel 2 young Jaguars ond severn] other cats, 2 Tasmanian zebra wolves, 


i Rocky Mountain sheep, a cassownry, several flamingos, and various other 


birds ond small mammals. A number of blue foxes were lost from uncinaria 
and two from ascaris canis, 
Deaths from tuberculosis, though less in nomber, include] more Inrge inl- 


‘uals, nineng those lost being 1 bison cow, 1 nllghal, 1 red deer, 7 roe deer, 2 


elk, and 4 monkeys. The majority of these animals had recentiy come into 


the collection and were undoubtedly affected with the disease when received. 


Three monkeys were lost from osteomalacia, or “cage paralysis,” and a namou 
from pulmonary ospergillosis, | 
Two elk ond 1 prong-horn anvelope were lost from accident, due in the latter 


ase to fright. | c 
Autopeles were made o8 heretofore by the pathologist: of the Bureau of 
Anima! Industry, elther at the pork, in the ease of large animals, or at the — 


laboratory of the Burenu in the case of the smaller kinds, 
Readjustment of bowndaries—An item was ogain submitted In the estimates 


for $60,000 to purchnse the lam] between the park and the new highways estab: 
lished along the eastern and western sides of the park. (Public Act, April a, 
1904, “For the opening of connecting highways on the east and west sides of | 


the Zoological Park, District of Columbla.") No action was taken by Con- 


Exhibit af the Louisiane Purchase Peposition.—This wos successfully malin- 


thine! throughout the senson with comparatively Iitth loss. Two keepers were 
employed during the summer and nutumn. The exhibit closed about the middle 
of November on account of cold weather, the birds belng removed and trans- 
ferred to the National Zoological Park. The cage was purchased by the clty 
of St. Louls at Its appraised value. | 
 Pereounel.—The fixe! force of the park numbers about 82 persons, of whom 
Bo pre dssigned to the administration, 20 to the core of animals, &) to the mechan- 
ieal department, 18 to the care of grounds, and 7 to the watch. Conshlerable 
difficulty line been found in obtaining suitable men for positions of keepers of 
animus. ‘To be effective in this duty it is necessary to be quick, active, slways 
alert, neither timorous nor venturesome, and to bave a natural aptitude for 
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Cleanliness. These are qualities that are coisideribly beyond what ts required — 


of n commen lnborer, 
~The keepers are divided into three classes receiving compensation as follows: 


Per men th, 
Pirst- clase ee ee ee ee ey ee 
Becond: clas... a ee ee 
Third fides ieee ee dl Ei ea eg 0, (i) 


These men allege that their service is extra hazardous, that they are nsunlly 

required to work on Sundays and holidays, and that since the cost of ving has 
advanced considerably of recent years some wivance should be made in their 
Wiges, 
Hospital and laberatory.—aAt present the park has no adequate provision for 
the cuore of sick animals nor for the quaruntining of those bellevad to be af- 
fected with contogions or infections diseuses. When fl the animals remain in 
the exhibition cages, thelr sufferings being displayed to the public, and enhanced 
by the disturbance which necessarily goes on about them, or, If removed from 
their cages, they ore placed In unsultable qWirters where they are sobject to 
innoyunice and far from comfortable. Severn! cases of contiglous disease have 
baer raphily propaguted! to several animals for want of means of promptly 
isolating the first suspected case, There Is heal for on sultable building placed 
In a secluded part of the grounds where inlmals can be properly isolated and 
trea tel. 

Connected with this there should be a laboratory in which proper examinn- 
fon tain be made of the pathological and anatomical material that may come te 
hand. Hut very little is known concerning the disenses that affect will ruta Tana hs 

and the parasites that associate themselves with them. An extension of our 
Enowlealge In this direction would Undoubtediy be of benefit to these who ire 
Fudring the diseases of man, 

In other countries the most Significant selentifie function of collections of 
living animals has been the advancement of knowleles with Terard to the 
structure, habits, and activities of animals Nearly oll such knowledge lias 
been derived from zoological Collections of a character simtlar to that of the 
National Zoologlen] Park, For exninple, In the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
Investigations have been carried on since the middle of the elehteenth century 
by men who achieved, in this way, a world-wide fave, such as Duverney, 
Daubenton, Buffon, Cuvler, Gealroy St. Hilalre, and Milne Edwarda: In the 
murden of the Zoological Society of London worked Owen, Flower, Huxley, 
Selater, Beddard, and many others: the garden at Berlin afforded Hartmann 
material for his work on anthropold apes, aml it was at the Amsterdam rirden 
that Filrbringer was able to prepare his monumental work on the structure of 
birds. The collections of the National foological Park should te utilized in 
Of #hinilor way. 

[It is thought that o modest hospital god laboratory, sinline to the one recent hy 
established at the zoological garden in Philadelphin, can be bullt and equipped 
at n eost of aboot $8,000, At the NOW York Zoological Park ani institution of 
this kind is about to be erected whieh will probably cost conmslderably more. 

Rouds and paths.—The pork Is much Preyuente| bey Carriages, Lying, as 
It does, along the valley of Rock Creck, It affords the most woovenient sand ples 
ant access to the Rock Creek Park that lies north of it, and the malin driveway 
in that park communicates directly with the principal road in the National 
foological Park. On this account It ts of especial advantage to the public that 
the roadways in the National “ological Park should always be in good Gon- 
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GREVY'S ZEBRA PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE KiNG OF ABYSSINIA. 
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dition, ‘This is not easy, as the descent Into the valley of the creek is so abrupt 
that the surface of the roads and walks is washed away at every beavy rain. 
Considerable damage of this kind is done every year, and this entails a constant 
expensé for the repair of the roads and walks. Some of the walks on the 
steeper slopes should be laid in concrete, which, although more expensive, would = 
be cheaper in the end. | 4s 
The portion of the park about the Quarry ron cutrance Is in very bad con 
‘dition, owing to the fact that the ronds and grades exterior to the park have 
peen recently changed and that oo permanent improvements can be made 
within the park until the exterior changes are completed. It Is hoped that 
‘sufficient funds may be appropriated te permit the park to tnke up the work — 
effectively nnd place all the roads nnd walks in a suitable condition. 
Shade trees and forcatry.—Owing to the pressure of other matters, but little 
attention has been pald to the natural forest in the park. This should, however, 
be carefully gone over and properly thinned aod preserved, os it is one of the 
principal attractions sought by the public. The trees planted for the shade of 
“the walks and seats are not at present suificient, and considerable additional 
planting should be done. Tt is bighly desirable that this should be accomplished 
ns soon as possible, as the trees would Incrense in beauty and size year by year. 
Schools, cle., visiting the park.—Since October 15, 194, a record has been 
kept of the various schools and other organizations visiting the park. Up to — 
June 30, 1005, there were 65 classes from normal and other schools, including © 
2 from out of town, with 1.551 pupils: 7 classes from Sunday schools, twcluding 
© from out of town, with 481 pupils; and 20 miscellaneous organizations, 
including 4 from out of town, with 505 persons. 
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Animals in the calleetion, 
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Racelred in exchange—________.-_--_.-_-.-.—.-------—__--—-------- ae Bir 

Torn In National Zoological Park..------——---—------------------------— 134 

Recelved from exhibit at Louisiana Purchase Exposition__-.._.-..----. 128. 
Cost for purchase, collection, and transportation of above, $3,100. 
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Animals presented during the flacal year ending June 30, 1905, 

















Natne. | Denar ‘Nomber, 
Rhestis monkey... -| Miu ceerns Ingersoll, New Haven, Conn. ........... it 
Pig-tailed monkey... $5 fie be oe ae gy oR 2 een nteeterennns 1 
‘Gelada baboon oo... ‘The President. seein Cheb ope eatnwintres epee nmchl cess nares | 2 
Spider monkey. ............ | E. . Plamacher, United Staten cand: Maracaibo, Vane | # 
| foela. 
ae Ce alaaaten aaeeereane rips 1 
Wo? eee 2 eee The President... a ee I 
Congr... aay .| PF. Ai), Cannan, Maxton atria besnbhesineeeteamst si, 1 
Ce | E. . Plimacher, United States consul, Maracoite,, Vone- 2 
| tele 
et ee ee a Resi Th 7 Se ee ee | 
Speer Fall Sam Mantatn, Carbo, Meadon= heeds cbt ee 1 
Rough fox ...... = FE. EL. Plamacher, United Sintes consul. SMarnoniho: Veaa = 
Ziel. 
Kinknjow .. | Dr. David T. Day, Washington, DB... Cie s east 1 
Gray conti- eau. cin ees ‘| George B. Call, Washington, D.C. tre tetttewsee ees 1 
Racoon 225.0... ee) The Prvsidivert _. a cotandnea Stein 3) P 
Tho, . . : eT |r. W. Edwards, Tamas Wie. ai<ieeeserserekee i 1 
Do... A Mra. C.J. Wilooxen, Froderick, Md. 1 
Us ee oer a ea J.D... O'Connor, Washington, D. C. 1 
Harbor sent af: - Burenn of Fisheries exhibit at tho Littisana Purchase | 2 
| Exposition. 
Somall tebra os-errecees Tho President .. fire gene ae 1 
Philippine deer... 2... | Kear-Admiral R. D. ‘inka Ur. S Navy i. foibet hg fae Ge | | 
Cobar deer... ++ .| Hon. H. ag. Bqnlors, envoy extrmondlnary and mininter a 
Plenipetentiary to Coba, Hinton, (risa, | 
Common promt oo | Mrs. Theodore Roowvelt, the White House... | | 
Siberian. aed | Mra, EN, Fotl, Narcoussne, Fla . i 
Hotie-conga ...............| Hon. Hi. a. Sqtlers, envoy extraardicary. and, minister | 2 
y Plenipotentiary to Cuba, Halwmitia, Cuba 
Common opowmum The President, . : Sefer hig ee ene : 
WBE SC arssclaceyiicoa Miss Emma Cook, Washington, b. Cc. bette oa ee 1 
Albino erow 22.020 | Prof. H.A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa. 1 
Reel-billed wnoan..... ELE. Plumacher, United States eel, Maraemibn, Vou: | ' 1 
Etela. 
Yellow-shouldered amazon roe de... ase pewpedeed epee oN 2 
Bine-fronted amano... Samwel Ross, Washiseton, | D. C. SF a a ee 1 
oe cockatoo..| F.S. Tyler, Washington, 0. i 
Barn owl _. as E. 8. Schmid, Washington, D. (: eye dere epee. rt 
gt ees Pareto -, George RB. Moberly, Frederick, Mi. rc mee, 1 
Barred owl... =| Adam 5. Rlehtar, Accident, Md beac ee eek t 
Te i a Pon ~|2 ®. f Engine (o,, Washington, D.C _. | 
Servech owl _ rak prikietelice Prof. HL A. Surface, Barrisburg, Pa... | 
Sparrow hawk ...! | Miss Bary) Macanicy, ‘Washington, b. Cc. ise Ea 1 
Venezuelan hawk .......... E. H. Plumachor, United States consul, Miranatlc. ‘one 2. 
zuela. 
Red-tailed hawk... | Mr. MERE EET PW ot ocean svn gncecoes'eccsac ss . : | 
Black volture.......... . .. | E. B. Plumacher, United Stites consul, Maracalto, Vane. | 1 
Enela_ 
Danbenton's curusaow .. SoM Per gt ae Pett eebresactere esti: | a 
_erhinigoreeeeeee x. R. Wood, Washington. D. a. Bert Ant ae 2 
Europedn qunil , + Dr. R.A. Ralph, Washington, BD, ¢.. Sh SP ns oe 2 
Little blie teron | Nathan See sh ae D. C. gee A. = 1 
North African ostrich _ oe. The President... Sek descicd eng ba va ay L 
Somali ostrich... | oO is Secu idlocs RA berswett wmssasecrebieertin eee cscesediit 1 
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Animals presented during the fecal pear ending dune 30, 19905—Continued. 





Name. [ Donor, 
-eoes| GA Howard, Washington, D.C... a i. = 8.) 


I 

| te Mrs. MeCallan, Washington, D. (o.oo. 5 
Mexican tortoise ......._.| EO. Mathows, Parml, Mexico... z 
I 

i 














Gopher turtle... + | Dr A. K. Fisher, Washington, D, ete aaa 5 [ 

Hawkabill turtle............| Hon. BH. G. Squiers, envoy extraordinary and ininister | 
Plenipetentiary to Cula, Halann, Cubs. 

Iguana ............---.. --| E. A. Plimacher, (nited —— renetll, Miuraruith, Ven s 
Zunin. 

Comb tard ,..............| How. HG. Squiers, envy eer ond minister 1 
ber adilaeste to Coba., Meret Cu 

Coren [aaa roe, _ the. pS Te (Fae get ee aa fd I 


Chiekion box: pants! E.H. Plumacher. United Staten octinl, Marncaits, Vene- a 
| nels. 
Caban tree ea... 0... Hon, A. G, Squiers, envoy extraordinary and minister I 
Plenipotentiary te Cobo, Habana, Cote, 
Bull make ........2......... das. Fullerton, Red Lodge, Mont... | Haft: i 
‘Black etinke..... 2. ..00.- ~ tho, . ner & mt : ey 1 
ta eee 4D, H. Wheeler, Washington, D, c. gf fee kta arenes eel 1 
ee ee ic Hy Bowden, teats pT See ee Fe Meter aye i 


SUMMARY, 





Var bestanie dads Gudanieeraa sR Me es fee ene SSpaek aieegisesete ky 1 


Total. nah Ba ee ear ee a oes 17 
Dedturt loss (by excharuro, death. and returning of naizenia), . eel tesa = 


On hand Jone a, 1a. . je bint cw semanas a ered meant Seb eers ey Sev Lo 








SS —EE 


Respectfully submitted. 
Feask Baken, Superintendent. 
Mr. 5. P. LaNGLeyr, 
Secretary Supltksonian nstifution, 
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EEPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVA- 
TORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1005. 


Big: The equipment of the Astrophysical Observatory is now valued as 
follows : 
vido itt | bye eee Ass a ee ee ee ae $7, 400 
C0 Le ae ee ha aa he 2 a ae AS, SH) 
RADrars “Ao npmondt le 7, 200 

During the year three woolen shelters, covering, respectively, the emlostat, 
the long focus concave mirror, and the bolographie outfit for observing the solar 
Image. lave been erected ata coset of $1,135, This item is chirgenble to the 
appropriation for the fiseal year ending Jyne 30,1904. The fence around the Ob- 
servutory lot hus been renewed ot 1 cost of $4. By permission of the parle 
Huthorities the Observatory Inclosure was at the anme time enlarged on the 
east and south, and now contains 15,300 square foet. : 

Apparitna chiefly for use in a proposed expedition to a high altitude obsery- 
ing station lines been procured ot a cost of $3,862. Of this sum, $2,527 is 
chargeable to the appropriation for the fisen! year ending Jone 30, 1904. Usual 
herialicals hove been continued, o few books of reference Lave been Purchased, 
and about 118 volumes have been collated and bound. at o total cost of B00, 

No losses of property beyond wennl wear apd tear have oeeurred during the 
Veur, - 

Changes in pereounel.—tn the latter half of 1404 Dr. & A. Mitchel! Whe @T- 
ployed three months as temporary assistant on stellar radiation experiments, 

Richard Norris resigned Mareh 31, 1905. 

By request of the Chief of the Weather Bureau Mr. H. H. Kimball Was 
issioned to the Observatory temporarily for a perio beginning May 1, 1906, 
In order that be might learn the methods of bolographic observation euploved 
here. 

Afr. I. BR. Ingersoll was engaged for three months, beginning May 10, 1006, ns 
Lenporiry assistant for the Mount Wilson expedition, 

Joseph Davyer, Tiesenger, wos engaged April 1, 1005. 


WORK OF TITE ONSENVATORY. 


For convenience | describe the work of the Observatory under the followlig 
heed brig = 

(1) Observations at Washington on the rarinbility of the sun, 

(2) Miscellaneous work. . 

(8) Expedition to Mount Wilson in California. 


C2) CRSENTATIONS AT WAMIINGTON ON THE VARLAMILITY oF THE #UN, 


As Indicated In your paper, “On a poszible variation of the solar radin- 
tien,” ¢ and summarized In my Inst year's report, bur observations of several 
years, but especially of the year 1903, hare tended to produce the belief that 
the totn] radiation of the sun may rary in comparatively brief periods, these 
Variations of solar radintion being irregular In period, but tolerably frequent 


‘Astrophysical Journal, June, 1904, and London. Falinbure, snd Drblin 
Philosophical Magazine, July, 1004, 
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and Jarge enonel to produce considersble changes of the earth's mean 
tempern tine. 

During the past year the work of the Observatory hos been chiefly Hirected 
towurd testing the supposed variability of the sun and Increasing our knowl- 
edew of It. As T hove sald fo my Jast report, this investigution has three main 
branches ns follows: 

Firet. The determination of the intensity and variation of the total solar 
radintion reaching the outer Timit of our ntmosphere. Second. the examination 
of the distribution of solar radiation over the sun's disk for the purpose of 
detecting changes of absorption in the solar envelope, Third, the redaction 
of tempernture measurements from oumerous metecrologicn! stations to note 
departures of the temperature of the earth Trou its tenn. 


General ciew of the resulta thus for obtained since Jannary, 102. 


Refore reporting fully this year's work T give In the accompanying chart, 
Mate ¥, «a general view of the results of the Inst two aml n half years 
touching this question. Three series of observations sare represented in the 
chari, namely : 

A, Average departures from mean temperature for 80 stations distributed 
over the North Tempernte Zone, represented by the full line ot the top of the 
dlagriam, 

FE The transmission of the solar envelope for radiations of wove length 
Oe? (ereen), os computed from spectrobolometric observations of the sun's 
disk at Washington, represcuted by the line at the middle of the diagram. 

O. The solar rudiation outside the earth's atmosphere as computed from 
spectrobolometric observations at Washington, represented by the lower line of 
the liaerrei rig. 

As the observations of type B und earller ones of type C nore frequently 
separuied by long intervals of time, the lines connecting the points should not 
be interpreted as necessarily indicating the intervening values of the quantity 
observed. 

Oteervations of the solar constant tuken in Washington are seldom of a sotis- 
factory charncter, owing to the scarcity of days when uniform transparency of 
the atmosphere persists for the several hours required for the determinations 
Actordingly only «a few of the observations of type © ure entitled to great 
weight, and these are designated in the dingrim by the letter Gi to denote TH. 
Observations of goad character, but less satisfactory than these first, ore desig- 
nited by M, denoting medium weight. A still less perfect class, to which, un- 
fortunntely, most of the observations of 194) and 16 belong, ts designated by 
the Jetter L, signifying of little welght. Some observations still lesa satisfactory 
than these I have omitted from the diagram os deserving no weight ot all 

Considering now the dingram it will be seen that early In the year 1900 there 
was a longcontinued period of abnormally bigh terrestrial temperature, anid 
this was followed by o still longer period of abnormally low temperature. Cor- 
responding well with this state of affairs are the observations of totul solar 
radiation, nnd these obaervations are fortonately almost all of great, or at leonst 
medium, weight, In September, 1000, 0 single observation of the transmission 
of the solur enrelope was made, pnd this, compared with others of more recent 
date, Is low, Indleating that diminished transparency of the solar envelope was 
the probable reason for the stall umount of radiation and low temperature 
observed at the same tle. 

In the year 14 there was to long-continuel period tf abnormal tempernture 





= 


«Results of a shollar trend are obtaine! for oll wave lengths, ond this ware 
length is chosen merely {n illustration, 
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fieparture comparable with those noted in 1908 So far as there were notable 
variations from the mean in the temperature of the North Temperate Zone, 
these occurred in January and February, and in October and November of 1iWH., 
On the whole, these departures are confirmatory of the Indications of the sy HA 
tre-bolometric determinations of total radiation for the sime periods, but these 
results, owing to scarcity of cool weather, sre lLimentnbly Inadejunate, Still, 
1 medium-welght chservation of June indleates average temperature and ts 
followed by It; a first+lass observation of October 5 Indleates high temperature 
am) is followed by it, and a medium-welght observation of Ottober =, Indlenting 
low temperature, is followed by it. Prior to December there are only two 
observations of solar tranunlssion, of which the first, a high value, comes just 
af the end of a period of high temperature, while the second, a low value, ip 
November, comes just preceding a short period of ‘low temperntine. In Decem- 
ber higher values are found and higher temperntures follow. 

‘The temperature departures of the first half of 1005 nlso Present oo such 
favorable opportunity for comparison with solar codistion DLCOMeM ws wis 


pPrevcnted in 10. The data on total solar radiation have not been fully re- . 


dow! os yet, so that they appear still more meager than in former years, and 
mere #0 than they will after all returtis are in, Hut the weather Selon yet 
mitt! sitisfactory solar constant determinations wt Washington in the firet 
holt of 100% Those observations here given fall in fairly well, as will be 
Seen, With the record of temperature departures: Observations of the solar 
tratemission tiave been made very frequently since December, 14M, and are as 
i file nearly average values and indientive of irerige tomperitures, sol thos 
in accord with the facts for the North Temperate Zone. Increasing values In 
December and January and diminishing ones tp February ond in April and 
May have thelr counterparts in the temperature curve for the North Tenperate 
aone. The temporarily lower values In June find to counterpart in the tem- 
peratures of the North Temperate Zone, tut o fall of femperniture tiay possi bly 
be shown early in July, 

Taking all the facts together we find high values of solar radiation om solar 
transmission precading wind accompanying igh temperntures of the North 
Temperate Zone; low valoes of solar radiation and solar transmission preced- 
In and wocompanying low temperatures of the North Temperate “Zone, and 
intermediite values of these solar phenomenn econ pInying iotermedinte ter- 
resirin! temperatures, The evidence wt hand is still too fragmentary to pro- 
doce full conviction, but subject to later confirination or rejection, aa further 
work shall prove, the results obtained thua far strongly indlegte that the 
tratsparcicy of the solar envelope vuries at Irtegular Intervuls, with Gonse- 
quent fiectuations of the solar radiation transmitted to [he earth, and that 
this in turn affects the mean temperature of the eurth, 


Observations af #0 j—5, 


(0) Solar constant work.—Determinations of the radiation reaching the 
earth's surface, both in toto and for separate wave lengths, hare been made 
at all times when conditions permitted, and hare been reduced os In former 
yours to give the transmission af our tthesphere, aml the total radiation 
reaching its outer limit, As above stated the oumber of (ays when the sty 
had continued satisfactorily uniform for this purpose have been few, and. besides 
owing te the pres Of observing pnd computing work it has not been pees bile 
to compote nll the resuits as yet, so that on both accounts the tables wihilely 
follow. are more than usually meager, ‘Table 1 gives in continnation of sinitur 
tibles in precoding reports the transmission of the ahinesphere at various wave 
lengths for vertices! rays. 
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Taste 1.—Cocficients of atméspheric transmission for radiation from zenith 
Tt 
oo. oa Pebe H “ | “ | Pies yea ay Pm" 

Ware bength 0 a | OL | 070 et en ee eT 
_th i a a ——. im 4 t a 

Date. Tranminission coo M§ichonts for unit alr moss. 

100M. | 

September 2... On ie |07 off jos om oe hoon ee 
(ietober Bh ..... |. + —_ i ok Ls] - a a » BY , Lr _ aT 
October 81... Pe et: eer ee a ee a | 
Movetibor 16...) AM |. | Mh) Re | | es) oo) eo) a |e 

: 110. | | Hew) 
February fT... a oe ee | a ee ee | 3 
S| oo ee ee ee ee ee er ee a 
June 2. eee ee ee ee ee ae 
Pane) ab | | | tk | mo | oe | ee | oe | elt 
Moan —........-.-.-.. | 810 ooh ery | re | | A) |e | awe 
—— SSE EEE EE ee ee eis es ee) et 
The mean results will be found to le extremely wear the corresponding ones: 


for the year Iki, so that no further discussion of them seems necessary, 

In Table 2 ore given the values computed for the solar constant of radiation 
outside our atmosphere, in continuation of the series published in former yeUrs, 
The method of computation and the aasumptions on which it 16 based have been 
tiven In preceding reports und are substantially those enplovel by you many 
years ago at Allewheny. 


TaAnLe 2—Valuca of the selar constant of radiation outside the carth's atmos- 
Phere from Washington obsercations. 

















eyunre centime- 
| | fer per minnthe— 
Character of ob | Hoar) qyy | ‘Untelde at 
habe (Tharactor of o whe Gr (intshle at- 
wrvation. area “mn At | ep lete 
earth's | to Een 
AUP ERO. | dar chia 
F | tance, 
TM, | hm, Cul, Cal. 
Septecmber et... Be Re, eo ee Inilifferent....... ait) i0r) La 2.4 
| bee ee ea oe Sere pee em Pd 4 2) gop ie ae 
OetoberS on TE Excellent. ia Lm) aul a0 
DG apse tect receee Se prety eer eter ED eoespe seed 4S? 74 2 
SPORE ON a eka nang cep ee eins Good.) tw! Le 1. 42 | 2 cet 
DTe.,..-.. [ee a re Mirae ae 7? 1.01 | La | in 
November Io... sen as i a 4 
1S ee ee. PRAISE foes far ts ee =H co) 1. 1.00 
100. ) nm | | 
February 7... q cc i 3) Lm) a0 PE 
ee ee ee Mp Se tage a 2 ee Ae tl 
a : Indifferent a ie 1. ae | 2 oy) 
er SEES at nop reso eees Coe MO] A) LO Lar “13 
AT Senteatis Stews ak Ree emake! | ee | Li 1. le 
eae a Wie ie $40) Le Lip 1H 
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‘The rating of the character of the oheervation is made chiefly by inspection 
oa. of the logarithmie plots used in determining the atumspherte transmission, 
similar to those published freing fre SO of your report for the year ending 

> dune 3). 1008. Ob an excellent day the observations thas Potted!, ke those 
just referred to, He Goee to representative Btrnight Hnes, but soch dave are 
bi unfortunately very rare in Waehington, anid especially within the last two 
: years, owing in part to building and other operations producing anoky mod) mt- 
tniform atmospheric conditions, ‘The bearing of the resulta given in ‘Table 2 
| on the question of the variability of the sun has tirendy been given. 

Hefore Jeaving the subject of solar eoustant observations it may well be 
remirked that Mr. Fowle has published within the rear a Valoable paper giv- 
Ing © comparison between the solur coustunt values deduced by the thethod of 
Le liomogenenus raya ind thoke deduced for the same Hives by the ohl methal of 
high and low sun observations of the total radiation of the sun by the 
fhetinometer alone. ‘This oll method, the method of Poulllet, gives necosarily 

too low results, as you long ago demonstrated. | 
‘What fs valuable in Mr. Fowle's puper is that be shows that the defoet ba 
almost constant nt Washington, no matter whut the time of the year, the trans- 
farency of the air, or the humidity, provided the extrapilation it made with 
Moderate solar zenith distances, Thus if observations be made In Washington 
with the actinometer alone and extrapoluted by the ald of a logarithmle [lot 
to the limits of the atmosphere, and a correction of 14 per cont is then added, 
the result will be prictically the same as if the spectrobolometric method 
. had been weed. If additional mensurementa should confirm thle reenit (that 
# constant difference between the two methods holds bere il nt other local 
Hes), then the process of detecting varlationa In solar radiation outside our 
fimosphere would be much easter, for it could be made to depend on actinometer 
neAsures Hlone, and, inde), ol series of Olservations made yeirs ago conld 

be utilized, 

1 give In (llnstration the following table, taken In Mirt from Mr. Fowle's 
paper above cited, showing how closely solur constant Vilues deduced frou 
pyrhellometer measures alone, by the application of the J4 Per cent correction, 
agree with values deduced when mesible fron Spotiroholomnetric work of the - 











tbe Uva, 
* | | : ) — 
Radin-. | | Eawlia- 
Hint) cwertne! iin is Hot eom- 
Date ar “el Lo al of patel | Bar Poted by Girade of apes. 
x | ee oe fru eter obser Sorte (tray bolometric 
recenan, |Pyrholi-| vations. | Dolo; | observations 
| | ‘Nong | treet eel, | 
le i =I Le i j 
Lines | | 
Detobor PL La | Oe | TTL | S18 | Very good - 210) Fair, 
Toit. | 
Pobruary 10... ...... 0... 1 1. | . Fh 2 i | 227 Very gon, 
March Si... .... eenses) Lee) |e TH 224) Excellent “Let Excellent. 
March 2... ..,| Lies) ca) om ear |....do.. 2... ~ (iu Ds, 
April hy. ..... 2... creneee) LE) 1) LT 217 | Very good _ 215 Passnble, 
April... geese] LLG) AM) i) LW) Bad... Lit | Very good. 
TAY Too. ses Ses 16-5 Wi FEL 238) Short, goo od Poor, 
Detober Hi .... ee ee | ae S18) Very good Lie) | Vory gocu. 
December T...... ee) 2ST) J) cae 1. | Excelhent .. 10 Posan tile, 


December 28............| 22-21 | or | a 1.8 | Doubtful... Li Die. 
oF, EL Fowle, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol, 47, p. 30, 1006, 
‘SP. Langley, American Journal of Sctence (3), XXVIII, p, 168, 1884. 
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Tans 2a.—Silar conatant ralies fram p prhelometry—Continned, 


| ona HESS 
Hance of acivedeteg- tae [Er pated by Grade of 
Date, ar [Legal om | Bpted | pyrsotan sponte tro-bolometrs e 

EEL Sea bee ere a Ki, 

heli- int fg 
pb ad Mtry. motric 
* m  #8=6(| 7 | 
January 27... LH) |.) 218 | Exoellant ..| 2.02 | Fair. 
Fekraary 11 ............. L228) 0) Tt! sa Very good.) 2. at Du. 
_ lo. 2 Poor, 





May 2 18] | am] ff 
July Boo... ccece ee eee) LELT| Ja) ae! ois |. eal 


September Ii... ‘Vea | Sim) cee] ep | Good 
September #000! nano} ooo! eb) et) Poor. fu. 
Ontober 4 ool.) TARE) ote) a doh. 
Qetober S$...) LT) |) | Very good.) 2!) Execollont. 
Oatober 2. | LO] Om) A ts | Fale. “04 Good. 
November io .........| 2s , Os . MEL Le Very sod 1 6 Pasenable, 
December 2). ..) Sake) Ona | oi |. ae ae Dae 

Nn, | | | 
January %:......| Usae| oT) mT] gor | Hxcellant .. |... . 
February 7 Lea) or ho) 2a) Very good 2.04 Good, 


Maro #._..........1..| Lae , OH HA | 223 | Poor . at Fee 





} 
APPT ID. ce eeeseeeens| SHO] IME) Te 21 a ee 
April 92.0) RSEE] 2B) .tm aa. | Fair... ....| sbiseaneel 


MAYS ep eeeeneenpieeeeee| LBRO! .16l) 6M) SA) Excellent..|......... 
Maye | EEO] Tr | £00) Patri. 
May) ........-..-—.-|- 1.220) <5) ct] 908 | Poor scccccclesecevecee| 
June Fo. ocers| LZR], 1] 2) Re). .do..) oR | Lod ifferent 
atte BE eee eel LO | -.0m| 7a) 217 | Very good , Fo 
dune 27. eee} LILO | dab) 7) RSA) Poor...) 


(hy aranmaticton of the solar eueetoni. —As stated above the ppivatie for 
exnimlning the solar image hos been provided with appropriate shelters, anid 
if now much improved over its condition last year. The great coclostat was 
exhiblte] at St Lonis in 104, and as o substitote o smaller coolostat wos 
arranged at the Observatory shop. ‘The larger coelosial was not returned from 
St. Louis until Janoorr, 1905, ond, In the press of preparation for the Mount 
Wilson expedition, thoe could not well be spared toset lt up, so that the smaller 
Instrument bas served throughout the year. Many measurements, both of the 
istritation of radintion slang the diimeter of the solar disk and of its distri- 
bution In sin spots, hove been made after the manner explaingl last youre <A 
revision Lins been node of all the date obtained relating to the distribution alon 
fodinmeter, on the sssumptions (1) that we study a phenomenon of absorptio 
only; (2) occurring Ina bemogeneons tedium situited outside the photosphere, 
nm (3) extending to 21 per cent of the solur radius, 

With these assumptions it appears that the form of the distribution ‘curves ns 
hown in Plate VILL of Inst year's report agree within the experimental error 
with that deduced from the ordinary simple exponential absorption formuli. 
As this formula in a logurithmle form is peculiarly pdapted to graphical illus- 
trations and ommporison of results, oll the measurements have been reduced oti 
the above basis and the results to be given below in Table % depend on it. It 
gots without saying that the assumptions made are pot harmonious with our 
conceptions of the sun's absorbing envelope, and ther are only made for want 
of better and for the sole purpose of more readily comparing the results of dit- 
, = ee ee 

S Smithsonian Report for 1M, p. &, 
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ferent days. This arbitrary method of reduction is necessary, for differeness 
Of atmospheric transparency oud differences of solar distunce make n direct 
fomparteon of one oleervational curve with another complicated and unsatia- 

Plate VI shows two of the solar curves plottel with absclise as slr-niasses 
derived on the above assumptions, and ordinates as the logarithmte deflections. 

The general nbsorption of the solar envelop! appears to be like that of the 
earth's atmosphere, greatest at the violet end of the spectrum, This is ahown, 
Hid also some of the changes which have been noted Ju the apparent solar trite: 
mission, in ‘Table 2, 

In this table the numbers purport to represent the percentage transnilesion of 
the solar envelope fir vertical rays, on different dure, anid for various raye 
between wave lengths O.4u in the violet, and 2.0 in the infra-red. The resniis 
are base! on the assumptions stated abore, and a comiderable difference will be 
noted from the corres; nding table of Inst year, owing to a change in the 
tau thickness of the absorbing envelope. 


TAtLe 3.—T'ranamiashon of solur envelope, 
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ABSORPTION OF SOLAR ENVELOPE, 
Orlinites, logarithm of totensity of radiation along dlameter of sxlar image, 
Absciem, computed length of path of my in solar envelope. 








Sie limb, 


























The holometric Seeatan Bon of sun spots shows that thoy, too, exhibit much 
greater absorption at the violent end of the spectrin than In the infra-red. Thus, 
if our eve were like the bolometer, ce cod whew sun spots ty hotmogencons 
rays of different wave lengtls of the lnfra-red as well as violet, we shoul bates 
the sume spot four tines os dark in yiolet light os when viewed by extreme 
infra-rl rays, 

In all the olaervitions and reductions Involved in the work described above 
Mr. Fowle has taken by far the greatest share. 

The temperature data plotted in Plate V are rednced from the Internationaler 
| Dekadenberichte, published by the Kaiserliche Marine Deutsche Seewarte. ‘The — 
reductions were nue partly by ER. Norrix-and partly by J. Dwyer, 


(2) MISC ELLANDOCH WORK, 
Fadiation of (he altars, 


Preliminary preparations were made for the detection of the radiation of 
‘the brighter stars, Lt was at first thoughe practicable to mount the bolometer 
in the center of the tube of the i-centimeter dlameter mirror of t-meter focus 


qqaickly found that the disturbances due to exposure to ontside alr were too — 
great to be permissible with the refined sensitiveness of the bolometric niyapiat= 
ratus. Afterwards the mirror ond bolometer were placed within the hiner’ 
chimber of the observatory, ind the starlight was reflected in from a Shine 
Plane mirror on the coelostat. The galvanemeter employed was the one de 
-ecribel ot pices 01-02 af your report for the year ending Jone a), Toe. 

The sensitiveness available depends largely on reducing the damping of the 
‘needle, and a long time was spent in making the galvanometer case alr- tight, 
“80 that a pressure of 1/1000 ntmosphere or less could be maintained without: 
ftapld change, In this we were at length so suectssfol that the change of 
pressure wie hardly appreciable in severn) months. Great dificulty was en 
countered In balancing the bolometrhe apparatis at the bleh sensitiveness _ 
ployed on nooount of small electromotive forces in the galeanometer cirenit 
gd its shunt. Thus «a balance would be obtained with a certain shunt Across: 
the enlvanometer, nnd on passlog to the next almnt a very creat deflection wonld 
be found), due to a pew electromotive force in the new ahunt cleentt. At length’ 
it proved necessary to discard shunts wholly, and to employ tnetead a varinble — 
Pesistanve In series with the galvanometer, Great difficulty was. atill ex 
perience In thlaneing, bit not 40 great os to render it Impossible, ag before 
When onee balanead the apporutus was well behaved. The sensitivenes« ape 
Peaired from tests on candle flames to be very much grenter than that obtained 
by previous experimenters on stellar radintion, Unfortunately the difficulties 


vented o trin! ou the stura until more important work displiced the investl- 
pution for the present. 
New apparatus, 


al 


cy 


onl to point the mirror directly upon the star to be examined, bot It wns 
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_ eneeuntered were net surmounted until early in January, and bad weather pre- Si 


Rolometer—tIn our previons construction of bolometers we have been guided — 


more by experience than by any theory in thelr design. While preporing for 
the research on stellar variation it seemed very desirable to determine the 
conditions which would insure the highest sensitiveness, Accordingly the 
subject wis studied from the standpoint of Fourier’s analytical theory of heat, 
nnd onmerons experiments were mide to further enlighten It. As a result o 


couplete theory of bolometer construction was reached, ood it is now possible 
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ae 


‘result under stuted conditions. 

Th secordance with the results this reached, o vacuum bolometer wis con 
Zz __strnctes! for the observation of stellar heat which is several times ns sensi- 
tive for the purpose as the best bolometer hitherto prepared here, 
| Crlbatih.—A new orlostat with two Mi-ineh mirtors wis obtningl for the 
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pared at the Observatory, and the construction was by Mr, M. E. Kahler, of 
— Washington, cccepting Sone work done on the clock at the Observatory Bho, 
es photograph of the apparatus as In vee ot Mount Wilson is here shown 
(Plate VII). 


: ‘mounted on a carringe which may travel on ways elther east anil west or 
forth and south, so na to be adjusted for the position of the sun at 
Af desired, so that the rotating one cap be fia in one place and the east 
driving vlock is fasten] to the support of the polar axik and designed to min 
lititudes con be made without altering the driving mechanism, To order te 


—WWelghte At your suggestion there wis introdvesd o driving spring, which 


hecuracy of thir clock ts nimple, eo that the reflected beam from the. coelostat 


bere. 


‘As stated last year, It receives solar rays in a hollow blackened chamber of the 
Shape of a test tube, from which litth radintion cam esrape by reflection, or 
heat by convection, owing to the derpniess of thie clamber sand to [ts noimerons 


7 and takes up the heat absorbed ou its walle Fluetinum resistance wires serve 

to determine the temperature of the water before and after its passage around 
the chamber, Thos the sun's rays entering a known aperture prod tet a 
“. measurable rise of tempernture ina known amount of water, A certain check - 


the walls of the chamber, and may be measured as if it were produced by 
raiintion. 


‘different positions and with different rates of flow of the water eurrent, the 
heat “ found” ran between {7 per cent and 108 per cent of the heat intro- 





te knew In advance how to design wil constrict 1 bolometer te give Che best 


Propose expedition to a bigh-nltitude station. The general design was pre 


Severn! unusual features may be noted. ‘The rotating mirror is shown — 


anil ‘west und nerth-ind-south motions enn te made with the other. The: 
equally well in any position, so that the adjustment of the axis for different — 
conform te the motion of the carrlige, the clock dé driven by springs Instead ef — 


4s Itself kept wound to a nearly constant tension by two larger springs. Thus: 
; the: driving force ls uniform though the two larger springs run dawn. ‘The rite 
of thelr ouwinding Is governed by an conpement driven from “the governor. 
train, The governor tteelf is of the centrifugal type. bot bas springs Instead 
“. of gravity as the governing force, anid will this rin in any poxition, The 


al frequently renilns constant in direction within one minute of are for a half 
Standard pyrhelinneters—Mention was mode in my last year’s report of a 
new form of pyrhellometer then under construction. This imstrometit has 


been completed and forms a prt of the equipment of the Mount Wilsati expe: 
dition, It appears to Justify all the hopes that bad beeo connected with It 


= blackone:! (apiracos A current of water clrenlites nrownl this chamlat 


ls bad on the acenracy of the measurement. for o coll of wire ix introduced. 
whthin the rear end of the chamber, and in this coil heat may be produced 
6 Mectrically ata known tote, This hent warms the air and indirectly reaches - 


' At nine recent trinks made on several different days, with the Instrument in 


duced. The mean of nine trials gave 1004 per cent “ found." If, then, the 
electrically supplied heat is thus closely meneurable, much more should that 







age 
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any 
time in the year. The carriage Is of the sume height as the lower hase of ; 
the support of the secoml mirror, and the two mirrors may be interchanged 
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Plate Vil. 
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NEW COELOSTAT. 
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cof the sun Ine, which is absorber at once on the wallt of the ehumber lnsterl 
of Inilirectly by air convection, = 
The Thstroment is mounted equaterinily and driven hy clockwork, and the 
rate of flow of the water current, Iipse of time und temperature change 
rinsed by radiation, are all recorded photographically on a tmoving drum, 
Hence « continuous automatic record of the solar radiation ts produeed. In 
ie nt Mount Wilson It is not easy to avoid considerable temperature chonge 


7 v 
s 





ot the apmirates, and thik cimises a slight “drift” of the reed, tat mot | 7 


enough to prevent runs of several hours’ duration without attentlon. 
A considerable part of the apparatus for the continuous Prrheliometer was 
made by the International Instrument Company, of Cambridge, Must The 
mere reflnad parts for the recelpt cinl measnrement of the radlation were 
 fonstrocted by Mr. Kramer at the Observatory shop. In this, and tn a rent 
| mount of ether work during the year, Mr. Kramer has combined «kill with 
Pare willingness and Interest in a way Whieh deserves commendation. 


(2) THE BXPEROITION To MOUNT WHOS, 08 CALE LA, 


From the very beginning, in 1902, of experiments In Washington on the menas- 
ureinent of the solar constant of radiation it Las been your alm te cont lorie - 
these measurements ot o more favorable sltuatlon as regards clowliness, and 
particularly as regards elevation, You long ago showed that in optien] quality 
the lower alr is far inferior to that lying above, and you have repeatedly stated 
your conviction that exoect determinations of the absorption of the atmosphere 
ore impossible at stations pear sea level. Congress having approved of your 
Man to conduct these observations at hich altitudes, apparatus has been «eol- 

lect 4 M1 during the past three years for an expalition to n favorable station for 
the measurement of the solur constant, 

Tn the meantime the Carnece Institution had been founded, and hy Invite. 
tion of one of its officers you stated, in a communication to the Hon. CD 
Waleott, dated February 28, 4902, your belief that the establishment by the 
Carnegie Institution of an oheervatory to be sliturted at some hich and cloud- 
Tess point and engaged for at least 1 cnnplete sun-spet eycle ia the nonnirate 
= | determination of the solar constant of radiation would be o worthy stron 
teal nnidertaking and one most likely, in your judgment, to-yield results of value 
both from the standpelot of pure sclenee. aod from that of practical otility 
to mankind. | 

Tn 14H the Carnegio Institution began the establishment of a Solr baer ea) 
tory on Mount Wilson, in Californin, under the direction of Prof. G. EL Hale, 
‘and the objects of this observatory include the measurement of solur radiation, 

which you had urged. Almost immediately after the installation ot Mount 
Wilson had teen begun, Professor Hale, recognizing the large share you have 
had from the first in promoting the establishment of such an observatory, anil 
knowlng of the preparations making at the Smnithsontan Astroplysicn) Obaeren- 
tory for on expedition to a high station to observe the solar constint, invited 
You to send this expedition to Mount Wilson, and promised all Possible onopern- 
‘Hon during its stay, ond suggested that the work would, If desirable, [we taken 
up by the new solar observatory when the Smithsonian expedition should he 
withdrawn, This invitation was accepted “The equipment, consisting of a full 
Apectro-bolographic and pyrheliometric outfit, the equal and in some rest cts. 
the superior of that installed In Washington, was sent forward In April, 1905, 
The observers, C, G. Abbot in charge, and L. R. Ingersoll, temporary sssistant, 
reached the ground about May 10, Two shelters for the spectro-bolometer and 
‘the continnous pyrhellometer, respectively, already framed in the valley below. 
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were Immelintely ereeted on Mount Wilson, aml were finished, incloding all 
their plers and accessories, in about two weeks, The spoectro-bolometer was 
‘completely Tnstalled aod the first bologriphic oleervations were imide June 6, 
Toh. 


In the meantime observations tad been mide nearly every dy with the tver- 


cory pyrbellometer, amd these bad given promise of great transparency and - 


uniformity of sky. From the Ist of June lordly a cloud was ever seen above 
the level of the horizon for many weeks, Extraordinary calmness adds to the 
Hivaintages of this site A few of the eurliest bolographs were measured at 
once to eee if all appeared to be well, and, os the measurements turned out very 
satisfactorily, bolographic work was continned nearly every day thereafter, 
feaving the reduction of the olbaervations to a later the, 

Investigutions at Washington, as already reported, hare given strong grounds 
for the conclusion that the solar radiation varies considernbly and frequently 
in Jif amount, It would be most desirable if the Mount Wilson expedition 
could give sample opportunity to test this conclusion, but In spite of the too 


thort the at present commund {t has been thought best by you to Initiate it, and 


at the sume time to study more closely the manner of the solar variability. ‘To 
this end the work ineludes, not only solar-constant measurements; but other 
etities deigne) to add to our knowledge of the whole question. 

The expotition is onder the greatest obligations for the continned ald fur- 
nished ty the director and staf of the Carnegie Solur Observatory. The results 
obtalned will doubtless form o principal part of next year’s report. 


SUMMARY. 


The principal object of the Observatory during the past year has continued 
‘lo be the measurement of the solar radiation. The work of this and the two 
pressing vears etrongly supports the vlew that the radintlon of the sun Is 
frequently diminished ond augmented for periods of a few weeks or months, 
in consequence of a variability of the transparency of the solar thaorblinge en- 
Felope, nnd that this varintion of radiation causes and quickly produces 
changes of several degrees (In the mean temperature of the land areas of the 
arth. it ik boped thot the study of the solar radiation will soon prove a ¥ul- 
nable ald in forecasting climate. 

Important additions and toprovements bave been made in the eyuipment of 
the Observatory, both in tolitings and apparatus, The new apparatus inclodes 
A stondand pyrbellometer, capable of continuously registering the solar rudia- 
tion nod provided with means of certifylng the exactness of Its measures Inde 
pendently of the theory of the instrument. 


An expedition to measure and test the variability of solar radiation has 


been sent to Mount Wilson, in Southern California. 
Tespect(oly submitted. 
. OG. Agno, 


Aid Acting in Charge. 
Mr. 5S. I. Lanauey, 


Secretary Smithsonian Inatitution, Washington, DO, C. 
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Arrexprx VI. 
REVORT OF THE LIERARIAN, 


Bm: I have the honor to present the following report on the operations of the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution for the fisen! yenr ending June 50, 100%: 

The publications recelveld by the Onetitution and recorded in the secession 
books of the Sinithsontin deposit, Library of Congress, nomber ns follows: 





ee ee ——— 


“Quarto oh joasae||a Total. 


Volumms._....... a i a FL sai 1a 1,0 
s ‘Parte of volumes ame FA eit oe Peet ey | aS ~ 2 au 
Pamphlets... ; St ees cates aieh Hh 196 64a 


Total _._. ros : Let Loe iad = = se = dy ee F | 7, 


The necesslon numbers ran from 40087T7—-i6s0s6, 

Aa In the post a few of theese publications were retained at the rnatitedien for 
the use of the scientific staff, hut the larger number have been sent direct to the 
Library of Congress, The entire sendings from the Tnstitution required the use 
of about 274 boxes, which it is estimated contained the equivalent of 10a) 
octive volumes, This estimate dors not inelude, however, o large oomber of 
public documents presented to the Smithsonian Institution and sent. direct toe 
the Library of Congress without recording. 

At the close of the year ending June 30, KM, there remained in the Museum 
fibrairy a number of the scientific series, together with books and pamphlets on 
spechil subjects, belonging to the Smithsonian deposit, to be withdrawn, checked, 
And sent to the Library of Congress, these publications having been beld at the 
Miusenm when that Library was overcrowded in its old quarters at the Capttol. 
While 730 parts were transmitted during the past year, it has not been poe 
sible to complete the checking, owing to the fact that the the of the small forse 
in the Smithsonian library was fully occupied with current work, but every effort 
will be made to finish the task before the close of the present yeir, when all of 
the series of periddicals and publications belonging to the deposit, with the 
exception of those In actual use, will be in the hands of the Librarian of 
Congress, 

The libraries of the Secretary, Office, and Astrophysical Observatory have 
recelved during the yenr 418 volumes, pamphlets und charts, aod 2.040 parte 
of volumes, making « total of 2458, and a-grand total, Incloding books for the 
Smithsonian deposit and the Watts de Peyster collection Napoleon Bonaparte, 
of 35,520), 

The parts of serial publications that were entered on the curd avin ton honeruna 
nomnbers) S00, One thonsand seven hundred! ond thirty-five slips for eom- 
pleted volumes were made, and about 720 cards for new periodicals pi am 
Ditils were aikiedl to the permanent record from the periodical recording desk, 
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Thoveural dissertations and academle publications were recelyed from tuni- 
versities ot the following places: 


Baltimore (Johns Hop- Freiburg. Philadelphia (University 
kins). Giessen, of Pennsylvania). 

Basel, Grefswalil. Rostock. 

Berlin. Halle, Strassburg, 

Bern. Heidelberg, Toulonse. 

Bonn. Kiel, Manchester (England), 

Breslan, Lawrence ( Kansas). Aurich, 


tn continuing the Secretary's plan to effect new exclhunges and to secure 
missing parts to cumplete sets, 1405 letters were written, 301 new periodtonls 
were added to the receipts, and S27 defective series were partly or entirely 
completed. In addition to the letters above referred to there were 175. postal 
cards sent asking for current numbers that failed to reach the [neatitution, 
Which resulted In 108% being reeelved. 

The selentifie staf and others have continued to consult the proceedings and 
transactions of the learned societies In the reference room, and from the read- 
Ing room 21 bound volumes of periodiculs were withdrawn and 4,508 sclentifie 
periodicals and magazines were borrowed for consultation, 

The sectional Hbrarics maintained in the Institution, the Secretary's brary, 
Office Uirary, and the Employees's Wbrary, together with those of the Astro 
(irsical Oheervatory, Acrodromles, International Exchanges, and Law Refer- 


ence, have been used by persons from the other sclentific bureaus of the Gov- 


ernment, is well as members of the lmumediate staff, 

In the Secretary's and Office Nbrary 107 books were bound, and special at- 
tention wis given to collating the publicntions In the Astrophysical Obserrn- 
tory, with the result that 118 completed volumes were bound at the Government 
binikery. At the National Zoologica! Park S&S volumes have been added to the 
library by purchase, 

THE EMPLOYEE'S LIMRARY. 


The popularity of the Employee's Wbrary has continued, and during the yoar 


22 books were borrowel. The new books added to the Ubrary by purchase 


nnmberal 1, and 7S completed volumes of magazines were bound, ‘The seni. 
ing of about 40 of the books from this library to the National Zoological Park 
mm! 26 to the Bureau of American Ethnology each month has been continued 
With marked appreciation from the two bureaus. 


THE WATHKING LINKARY. 


Within the last few months the trustees of the estate of the late Der. J. 
Eifreth Watkins have turned over to the Smithsonian Institution his lnrge and 
Valuable library consisting in the malin of books relating to engineering ound 
transportation. A book plate bas been provided and the books listed, and it ta 
hoped that they may soon be avaliable for the use of those [Interested in the 
subject to whieh they relate. 


THE JOHN DON NELL SMITH LInRAaRnyY. 


Through the munificenes of Capt, Jolin Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution hus become enriched by his collection 
of heotrur bea works, nutbering nbout 1,600 volumes, containing hooks tenring 
npon the for of tropical America, carefully selected anid substantially: and 
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artistically bound. This donatién was made in connection with the gift to the 


Institution of bia herbarium, snd brings to the National Museum, where the 
library will be deposited, an unrivaled basis of equipment for the prosecution of 
i complete botanical exploration of Central America and a critical study of its 
whole florn. 


WATTS DE FEYSTER COLLECTION SAMLEON HUGS APARTE. 


It is very gratifying to report the rapid increase of the Watts de Poyster 
Collection Napgleom Buonaparte through the continued gifts of Gen. John Watts 
de Peyster. The ndditions during the year nombered 1,775 volumes and 1,007 
(iri ps. 

INTERNATIONAL CATALGOUE OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


The Institution has continued to act as the representative in the Linl ted 
States for the International Catalogue of Seientifie Literature, and has Indexed 
and classified for the Central Bureau at London the sclentifie literature of the 
United States. During the post year the number of references sent fo the 
Central Burenu nt London was 24,182, on increase of nearly three thousand 
over the previous year, os follows: 


Piteratore of 1901: ee TL 
Pitan of - 100 ee eS tS See 
CS ge a gL ae 0 Si a eS ha i. 143 
Stipes tries OM en oe ce ee ee ee ee 

thls 3 ee a ee er 


All of the firet annual isene af the International Catalogne has been published, 
together with all of the second annnal issue, excepting the volume of Aoology 
nnd five volumes of the third sannnal issue, namely, Mathematles, Mechanics, 
Physics, Astronomy, ind Bacteriology. 


MUSEOM LIBRARY. 


In the Museum library there are now 24,170 bound volumes om 35443 un- 
bow) papers, The additions during the year consisted of 3.575 books, 348 
pimupliets, and 504 parts of volumes, There were catalogued 1,052 books, of 
whieh 101 belonged to the Smithsonian deposit, and 3,755 pamphlets, af which 
185 belonged to the Smitheonlan deposit, and 12.216 parts of periodicals, of 
which 109 belonged to the Smithsonian deposit. In the necesslon book 3,573 
rolumes, 348 pompliets, and 08 parts of volumes were recorded The num- 
ber of cards added to the author's catalogue was 5,42, which docs not inchude 
MT curds for books and pamplilets recatalogued. 

In eoonection wlth the entering of periodicals ™% memoranda were made 
reporting volumes nnd ports missing In the sets, together with o few tithes of 
publications that were not represented in the librnry. The result of this 
work was the completing or portly filling up of 25 sete of periodicals, 

Throughout the whole year attention has been given to the preparation of 
volumes for binding, with the result that Lor) books were bound, and at the 
close of the year there were several hundred more ready for the binder, 

The number of books, pamphlets, anid periodicals borrowed from the general 
library amounted to 40,400, Ineloding 9.0% which were assigned to the sec- 
tone! Tbrorios. 
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There has been bot one addition to the sectional Whraries estyblished In the 
Museum, that of the Division of Physten! Anthropology, and the complete list 
now stands as follows: 





Geology. Parasites. 
History. Photography. ~ 
Insects, Physical anthropology, 
Mammals, Prehistoric archwology. 
Marine invertebrates. Reptiles. 
Botany. Materin meslica, Stratigraphic  puleontol- 
Children’s room. Mesozvic fossils, my. 
Comparative anatomy. Minerilogy. Superintendent, 
‘Editor. Mollusks. Taxidermy. : 
Ethnology. Oriental archaeology. Technology. 
Fishes. Paleobotuny. 


In the following table are summarized all the accessions during the year for 
ihe Smithsonian deposit, for the Wbrariés of the Secretary, Office, Astrophysien| 
Obsrvatory, United States National Museum, vod National Zoological Park, 
That of the Burean of American Ethndlogy ia not invluided, ox it ls separately 
ndminlstered : 


siithsonian deposit in Library of Congress = i), 
Secretary, Office, and Astrophysical Observatory libraries. == gg 
Watts de Poysier collection Napoleon Boonaparte Lat eee ee 
United States Natlonal Museum library. _- 4,184 


National Zoological Park ..2 4 
Total el ee eS ee ae re on ee 4, ow 


Respectfully submitted. 
Cravs Aoter, Librarian, 
Mr. SP. LaNoiey, 
Seerctary of the Smithaonian |nstitution, 


Arrexprx VITL 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR. 


Sim: T have the honor to submit the following report on the publications of 
the Smithsonian Institution and its boreaus during the year ending June 30, 
TOS : n 

lL, CONTRIBUTIONS TO KRAOWLEDRIE. 


To the series of Contributions but one memoir bas been added during the 
pstel Year— 

-1651, A Continuous TRecord of Atmospheric Nucleation. By Carl Barus. 
City of Washington: Published by the Smithsonian Inetitution, 10%, Hodgkins 
fund. Part of Vol XXXIV. Quarta, (In press.) 


Tl. SMITHSONTAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS, 


To the ¢eries of Miscellancons Collections the following numbers lave been 
nidiled, all but four of them baving apoexired in the Quarterly Issue: 

144. A Cotalogue of North American Diptera (or Twowinged Files). By 
J. M. Aldrich. City of Washington: Poblished by the Smithsonian Institution, 
1005, Part of Vol. XLVI. S8vo. Pages 1-080, 

M4. Index to the Literature of Galllum, 1874-1008, By Philip EL Brownlug. 
City of Washington: Published by the Smithsonian Institution. Part of Val. 
ALVI. Svo. Pages 1-12. 

M44. Index to the Literature of Germanium, 1550-1000, Ey Philip EB. Brown- 
Ing, City of Washington: Published by the Smithsonian Institution. Part of 
Yok XLVI. Svo. Pages 1-8. 

T49. Inquiry into the Population of China. By Willkim Woolville Rockhill 
Keprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneons Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. 
ALVI. Pages 3-221. 

10. The Seeds of Anelmlte. By David White. Eeprinted from Stnlth- 
eonian Miscelilnneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. NLVIL. Pages o22- 
et, plates xLvi, XLV, 

1531. Birds In Vroeg’s Catalogue, 174. By C. Davies Sherborn sand Ohoarles 
W. Richmond. Reprinted from Smithsonlnn Miscellaneous Collections ((uar- 
terly Issue), Vol. XLVIL Pages 22-3. 

1662. The Senlpin and tts Habits. By Theodore GIL Reprinted from Smith- 
sonlan Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVUL Pages (48— 
f59, plate xirx. 

1553. Teport on the Construction of n Vowel Organ. Ey E. W. Scripture, 
Heprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. 
XLVI. Pages 360-304, 5 figures. 

154. Habits and Life History of the Social Spider. By N, S&S, Jaombunathan. 
Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issac), Vol. 
ALVIL Pages 305-075, plate t. 

1655, Description of a new Sylviettn. By H.C. Oberholser, Reprinted from 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVI. Pages 

aw 105—10 ai 
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1636. The Tugda, or Rice Manter, of the Cornnos, Philippine Istunds, By 
c. YY. Miller, Pages 370-877, plates wi-t1. Reprinted from Smithsonian Mis- 
cllineouws Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVIL 

1557. Fossil Plants of the Group Cyeadotilices, By David White. Reprinted 
from the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVIT. 
Pages 77-0, plates Liv—Ly, 

16), The Discrepancy between Solar Radiation Measures by the Actinometer 
and by the Spectro-Bolometer. By F. E. Fowle, jr. Reprinted from Smith- 
eoniin Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVI Pages 300- 
408, 

D1. A New Philippine Landshell Ey Paul Bartsch. Reprinted from 
Smithsonian Miscellancous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVIT. Pages 
1-410, plate ver, 

Isc, A New Species of Fern of Genus Polypodium from Jomaien. By 
William ER. Maxon, Reprinted from Smithsonlan Miscellaneous Collections 
(Quarterly Isene),. Vol. XLVIL Pages 410—111, plate Lv. 

Inet. Contributions of American Archeology to Homan History, By William 
H. Holmes. Heprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly 
Issue), Vol. XLVIL Pages 412-420. 

LH, The Birds of the Genus Cineins and their Geographical Distrilution. 
By Leonhard Stejneger, Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
(Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVU. Pages 421—0, 

1S, Deseription of a New Swiftlet from Mount King Balu, Bornes, By 
Charles W. Richmond. Reprinted from Smithsonian Miseellaneous Collections 
(Quarterly Issue), Volo XLVIL Pages 481432, 

1nt8. Report on Land and Water Shells collected in the Bahamas In 104, 
by Mr. Owen Bryant and others. By Willlom Healey Dall. Reprinted from 
Smiithsonion Miscellancous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVIT. Pages 
qi0—152, plates Lvii-L1x. 

1ob7. Glacial Studies fn the Canadian Rockles onl Selkirke. Ey William 
Hittell Sherzer. Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quar- 
terly Issue), Vol ALVIT. Pages 455-61, plates .x-1x101. 

1ftS, Photographing on “Wood for Photo-engraving. Ey Thomas Ww. Sail lie, 
Reprinted from Smithsontin Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. 
SALVO. Pages 497-199, 

1. The Life History of the Angler. By Theodore GIL Reprinted from 
Smithsonian Miscellnaneons Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLUVIL Pages 
MA-O16, plates LXAXIMT-LXXV, 

1o71, Index to the Literature of Indium, 1865-10. By Philip E. Browning. 
City of Washington: Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1005. 8. vo. 
Pages 1-15, 

1575. The Structure of Wing Feathers. By E. Mascha. Hodgkins Fund. 
Reprintel from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections ( Quarterly Issue), Vol. 
ALVIIL. Pages 1-30, plates 1-xv1. 

1910, The Tarpon and Lady Fish. Ey Theodore Gill Reprinted from Smith- 
Foninn Alscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issne), Vol. XLVUL Pages #1- 
46, plates xVvlI-—xxt, 

1ov7. A Fossil Sea Lion from the Miocene of Oregon. Ey F. W. True. Re- 
printed from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. 
ALVII. Pages 47—19. 

1578. Dintoms, the Jewels of the Plant World. By Albert Mann. Reprinted 
from Smithsonlan Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Isene), Vol. NLVIII. 
Pages 30-55, plates xxu-xxv. 
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1579, Notes on the Nomenclature of Certauln Genera of Birds. Br WH. C. 
Oberholser, Eeprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly 
Issue}, Vol SILVITT. 

1580, The Bibllography of Halley's Comet. By BE. FL MePike. Reprinted 
from Sinithsonlan Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVI, 
Pages (0-73, 

TSS. The Ancestral Origin of the North American Unionlde. By (, A, 
White, Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly 
leanne), Vol. XLVITI. Pares 8-112. 

1584. Smithsonian Exploration in 1904 In search of Mammoth and other 
Fossi] Remains, By A. G. Maddren. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
part of Vol. X LIX. City of Washington: Polished by the Smithsonian Instl- 
tution, 1146. Pages 1-117, plates ivi. 

1686. The Diplomatic Service of the Tnlted States, with some Tints toward 
Its Reform. Ey Hon. Andrew D. White. Hamilton Lecture. Reprinted from 
Smlihsonlan Miscellancous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVIIL Pages 
117=—1:38. = 

1587. The History of the Whale Shark (Ehinodon Trplens Smith), By 
Tarton A. Bean. Eeprintel from Smlthsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
(Quarterly Issue), Vol. ALVIU. Pages 159-148, plates xXXIV-XXXVI. 

1538S. The Avion Genus Bleda Bonaparte and some of ite Allies, By Horry 
C. Oberholser. Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quar- 
terly Isene), Vol. ALVU1. Pages 149-172. 

1580. Benphoceros Tyrelll, an Extinet Ruminaint from the Klomlike Gravels, 
By Wilfred Hf. Osgood, Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
(Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVI. Pages 173-185, plates xxx vo-—Xi0. 

oA New Genus and several New Species of Landshells collected tn 
Central Mexico ty Dr. Edward Palmer, By Willlam Henley Dall Reprinted 
from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVI, 
Pages 180-14, plates xnim-xiiv, 

1601. The Family of Cyprinids and the Carp ss its Type. By Theodore GIL 
Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue), Vol. 
ALVITT. (In press.) a ° 

18622, The International Catnlogue of Sctentliic Literature. By Cyrus Adler, 
Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issne), Vol. 
ALVUL (In press.) 

Tht, Instunees of Hermaphroditism In Cryfsebes. By W. FP. Hay. He- 
printed from Smilthsonlan Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue}, Vol. 
XLVIIL (In press.) 


il. SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annoal report, as usual, la ikeued In bro volumes: Part T being devoted 
to the Institution proper, Fort I] to the National Museum. The contents of 
the Sinitheontiin volume for 1 were listed in lust yenr’s report. although the 
ewok itself was still in the homds of the printer. The same is bere troe with 
regard te the volume for 14H. 

1506. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonlan Institution, 
showing the operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institutlon for the 
year ending June =), IffiH. Washington: Government Printing Office, 100%. 
Octaro. Pages t-oxxrx, 1-804: 146 plates, 02 text firures. 

. The Secretary’s Report for the year ending June ), 1904, was put In type 
in November, 104, for the use of the Regents, The General Appendix to 


ao 
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the volume was sent to the Publie Printer in February, 1005, and bad been put 
inte type before the closing of the fiscal year, The contents of the Smithsonian 
‘Report for 1004 Is na follows: 

15M. Journal of Proceedings of the Board of Regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Meetings ef December 8, 1903, and January 27 and March 7, 
1H. Report of Executive Committee, Acts und Resolutions of Congress, 
Pages XV-LXXrX. 

Hi. Report of 3. PL Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institutlen, for 
the year ending June 30, 104. Pages 1-108, plates i—xrv. 

ie. Expertiaents with the Langley Aerodrome, By 8. P. Langley, Pages 
Lit-155, plite 1. 

1508. The elation of Wing Surface to Weight. By I. Von Lendenfelil. 
Pages 127-1300. - 

1500. The Rumford Spectroheliograph of the Yerkes Observatory, Hy 
George FE. Hale aml Ferdinand Ellerman, Pages 121-101, plates T=xVvrL.. 

1600. Construction of Large Telescope Lenses. By Dr. C. Faulhaber. Pages 
103-170. K 

1601. Some Reflections suggested by the Appliention of Photography to 
Astronomical Research. By A. HH. Turter, Pages 171-154, 

LS, Radiation in the Solar System. By Prof. J. H. Poynting, Pages 
LS5—11. 

11S, Condensation Nuclei, By C. T. I. Wilson. Pages 195-206, plates 
{-TLII1. 

1G. Present Problems of Inorganic Chemistry. By Sir William Ramsay, 
Pages 207-220. 

10S, The Evolution of the Sclentliie Investigntor. By Simon Newcomb. 
Pages 221-223. 

100, Metals in the Atmosphere. Ey Alfred Ditte. Pages 285-247. 

1007, Observations on Vision in Brightness and in Olseeurity, with « Hypeth- 
cele on the Cause of Color Blindness. By O. Lummer. Pages 249-258, 

108, A Lightning Spiral Observed Near Basel, By Fr. Klingelfuss, Puges 
S020), plates 1-1, 

148. Varintions of Speciic Gravity, By G. W. A. Kahlboum, Pages 241- 
el 

1610, Some new Methods of Lighting By A, Berthler. Pages 207-274, 
plate 1 

1601. Progress in Wireless Telegraphy. By William Maver, jr. Pages 275- 

1612. Electric Welding Development. By Elitm Thomson. Pages 251-285, 
flutes iv, 

16tt. History of Diseoverics of Photography. By Robert Hunt (Revised 
by T. W. Smillie.) Pages 287-208, plates I-VIL. 

164. Theories of Ore Deposition Historically Considered. By 8S. F. Emmons 
Poges 'W4)-Shi, 

11S, On Mountains ond: Mankind. Ey Douglas W. Freshield, Pages 337T- 
oe, 

1616, Morocen, Ey Theobahd Fischer. Pages 355-872. 

1617, The Work of the Reclamation Service. By F. H. Newell, Pages 872- 
281, plotes t-vin. 

11S. The Yuma Reclamation Projeet. Ey J. B. Lippincott. Pages 383-358, 
plate 1. 

Ho. The Evidence of Evolution, By Hugo De Vries Pages 289-290, 

Vt wT Byolotonary Significance of Species. By O. FY Cook. Pages 
oi. 
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121, Some Bird Life in British Papun, By R. A. Vivian. Pages 413-415. 

1622. Bird Sanctuaries of New Zealand. Pages 4140454 .- 

162. The Howse Sparrow. By Dr. J. GO. Skinner, U. & Army. Pages 

1224. Some Tibetan Aninais, By Kh. Lydekker. Poges 42-—-i0), 

1825. The Multiple Origin of Horses and Ponies. By Dr, J. Cossar Ewart. 
Pages 427-155, plates 1. 0. 

1626. Eeyptian and Arablin Horses, By E. Prisse D'Avennes. Pages 457-467, 
plates 1-1. = 

1027. Bees nnd Flowers. Ey EF. L. Bouvier. Pages 460-154, 

128. The Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon, By W. A. Herdoiin, Pages 455-15. 

1620, Flying Fishes and thelr Hablts By Theodore GI, Pages 490-515, 
plates I-1v. 

1620. The Stature of Man at Various Epochs. By A. Dastre. Pages 517-552 

141. Old Age, By Elle Metchnikoff. Pages SE), 

16 Contributions of American Archeology to Human History. By W. H. 
Holmes, Pages 551-555, 

1032 Exxenvatlona at Gournia, Crete. By Harriet A. Boyd. Pages 4-571, 
plates 1-11. 

1634. Archeological Researches on the Frontier of Argentina and Bollvin In 
11-2. By Erie Von Rosen. Pages 572-551, plates 1-x. 

1025. A General View of the Archiwology of the Pueblo Reglon. By Edgar L, 
Hewett. Pages 583-005, plates 1-xvitt. 

1636. The Painting of Hunan Bones among the American Aborigines, By 
Ales Arilicke. Pages 607-117, plates 11. 

137. Sling Contrivances for Projectile Weapons. By F. Krause, Pages 
610-08, plates 1-1. 

1628 Materinls Used to Write Upon before the Invention of Printing. By 
Albert Maire. Page: 630455, plates 1-vm1. 

169, An Inquiry into the Population of China, By Willlam Woodville Rock- 
HL Pages 659-076. 

1040. Chinese Architecture. Ey Stephen W. Bushell. Pages 677-002, plates 
I-XTX. a 
1041. Pewter and the Revival of lts Dee. By Arthor Lasenby Liberty. Pages 
H03-T13, plates 1=-v1. 

142. Cameos. By Cyril Dovenport. Pages T1S-7T19, plates trv, 

148 The Economic Conquest of Afrien by the Rallronds. By <A. Fock. 
Pages 721-735, x 

144. The Present Aspects of the Panama Canal, By Willlam H. Burr. 
Pages T37-T44. 

145, The Sanitation of the Panama Canal Zone. By W. C. Gorgas. Pages 
745-749, 

146. The Projected New Barge Conual of the State of New York. By Thomas 
W. Symons. Pages 751-757, plate 1. 

1047. Rapid-Transit Subways in Metropolitan Cltles. By Milo Ft. Muithie, 
Pages 759-771. 

148. George Gabriel Stokes. By Ernest W. Brown. Pages 773-777, plate 1. 

WHO. Karl Alfred Von Zittel. Translated by Charles Schuchert. Pages T7- 
786, plate 1. 

1650. Carl Gegenbaur. By Oscar Hertwig. Pages TST-7T01, plate 1. 


T¥, PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 


The publicntiona of the Natlonal Museum are: (a) the Annual Report. form- 
ing 2 separite volume of the Report of the Smithsonian Institution: (fh) the 
Proceedings of the United States National Museum: (¢c) the Bulletin of the 
United States National Museum. 

(a) The Report for the year ending Jone 30, 1006, was completed during the 
past fisenl yeor, and the Report for 104 is now In press. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, show- 
ing the operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June 30, 1008. Report of the United States Natlona!l Moseum. Wash- 
Ington: Government Printing Office. 1905. Octave. Pages 1-xv, 1-40, Plates, 
120; text figures, 120. 

CONTENTS. 

Part f. Report upon the condition and progress of the United States National Museum 
during the year ending June 50, 1000. By Richard Rathboo, assistant eecretary of the 
Amitheonian Inatitutlon, in charge of the United States Natlonal Museum. 

Part IL Papers descriptive of Museum ballidings. . 

The United States National Moseum: An seccount of the balliings occuplad by the 
national collections, Ey BRichird Rathbun. 

Btudies of moseuma and kindred institutions of New York City, Albany, Buffalo, and 
Chicago, with notes on same European Inetitutlons. By A. B. Meyer. 

(6) Although enough separate papers have been published to make up Volume 
XXVIII of the Proceedings of the United States National Museum, they have 
not yet been put together in bownd form. 

The separates so for lasued) are as follows: 

No, 1382. A Treatise on the Acnurinn, or Mites. By Nathon Ranks. Pages 


1-114, text figures 1-201. 
No, 1883. Notes on Hawallan Reptiles from the Island of Maul, By Richard 


( MeGrecgor, Pages 115-115. 

No. LL Labracinns the Proper Name for the Fish Genus Cichlopa. By 
Themlore Gil. Pare 11a, 

vo. 1585. Note on the Genus Prionurus or Acanthonulos, Ey Theodore Gill. 
Page 121. 

No. 1586, Description of 1 New Species of Fish (Apogon Evermannl) from 
the Hiwalian Islands, with Notes on other Species. By David Starr Jordan 
aml John Otterbein Snyder. Pages 123-124, 

No, 1387. Descriptions of New Genern and Species of Hymenoptera from the 
Philippine Islands, By William AH. Ashmead. Pages 127-158, with plates 1—m. 

No. 1588. On the Systematic Relations of the Ammodytoid Fishes. By Theo- 
dore Gill Pages 10-188, text figures 1-4. 

No. 1580. The Dragonfiles (Odonata) of Burma ond Lower Siam.—l Sub- 
family Calopterygine. By Edward Broce Williamson, Pages 165-187, text 
figures 1-18, 

No, 1500, On the Liparis (Trismegistos) Owston] Jordan and Snyder, Ey 
Peter Schmidt. Pages 189-191, text figures 1-2, 

No, 1201. On « Collection of Fishes made In Korea, by Plerre Loula Jnay, 
with Descriptions of New Species. By David Starr Jordan and Edwin Chapin 
Starks. Pages 193-212, text fieures 1-11. 

No, 12. The Mount Vernon Meteorite, Ey Wirt ‘Tassin. Pages 215-217, 
Plates mi-rv, 1 text figure. 

No, 189%, The Scorpenold Fish, Neosebastes Extaxis, as the Type of a Dis- 
Unet Species. By Thexlore Gill, Pages 219-220, figures 1-2. 

No. 1M. Note on the Genera of Synunceine and Pelorine Fishes. By Theo- 
dore Gill. Pages 201-225, text figure 1. 
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No. 1995, Cambrian Brachlopoda, with Descriptions of New Genera oni 
Species, By Charles D. Waleott. Pages 227-2517. 

No. 1304. On the Generic Choracteristics of Prionotus Stearnsil, By Theo 
dore GUL Pages 330-42, text figure 1—4. 

No, 1207. Three New Frogs and One New Gecko from the Philippine 
Islands, By Leonlinrnd Stejneger, Pages “44-348. 

No. 1398. Descriptions of New Specles of Tortricid Moths, from North Caro- 
linn, with Notes. By William Dunham Kearfott. Pages 349-01. 

No. 1299. Note on the Salmon nnd Trout of Japan, Ey David Storr Jordan. 
Pages SWi—hi. 

No. 1400, Deseriptions of a New Genus of Isopain belonging to the Family 
Tanalde and of 1 New Species of ‘Tanals, both from Monterey Bay, California, 
By Harriet Richardson. Pages 307-70, text fleures 1-14, 

No. 1401. A Critleal Review of the Literature on the Simple Genera of the 
Madreporia Fungida, with a Tentative Classification. By T. Wayland Vaughn. 
Pages 871-424. 

No, 1402. Descriptions of New Genera and Species of Mammals from the 
Philippine Islands. By Edgar A. Mearns. Pages 425—i0). 

No. 1408. On a Collection of Orthoptera from Southern Arizona, with descrip- 
lions of New Species. By Andrew Nelson Candell. Pages 401-477, text Sgures 
I=, 

No, 1404, North American Porasitle Copepods belonging to the Family Call- 
gids, Fart L The Caliginw, By Charles Branch Wilson, Pages 47-672, 
pPlotes V=—xxIx, text figures 1-04), 

No, 1405. Notes on Mammals collected pid observed in the Northern Maec- 
kenzie River District, Northwest Territories of Canada, with Remarks on 
Explorers and Explorations of the Far North By E. MacFarlane. Pages 
fia-TtH, plates XXX—XXXIV. 

No, 1400, Description of a New Toad from Cuba. Ey Leonhard Stejneger. 
Pages 765-767, text figures 1-1, 

No. 1407, List of Fishes collected by Dr. Eashford Dean on the Island of 
Negros, Philippines. ° By David Starr Jordan and Alvin Seale, Pages TO-SIK, 
text figures 1-2), 

(c) Of the Bulletin of the National Museum there was issued volume 3 of 
Bulletin Ne, 5), forming the third part of Mr. Robert Ridgway’s monograph 
of the “ Birds of North and Middle America;" part 4 of volume § of ~Con- 
tributions from the National Herbariwn,"” entitled “ Studles of Mexican ond 
Central American Flunta, No. 4," by J. N. Tose; volume 9 of the same series, 
composed of a single paper on * The Useful Plants of the Island of Guam,” hy 
William EF. Safford. 


¥. PCRLICATIONS OF THE RUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLMIT. 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 100-1001. By 7. W. Powell, Director. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 144. In two parts Part Ill. Pages 
1-373; plates 0; text figures 11. . 

CosTenTs: The Hako: A Pawnee Ceremony. By Allee Fletcher, assisted by James EE. 


Murie. 
VL. REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ABSDCTATION, 


The annual report of the American Historien) Association for the year 1H 
was recelyed from the Assoclation and transmitted to the Public Printer In May, 
1905. Its contents ore as follows: 

Report of the Proceedings of the Twentleth Annnal Meeting, at Chiengo, Ill, December 


®8-30, 1004, by Charles H, Haskins, corresponding secretary. 
The Treatment of History, by Goldwin Smith. 
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On Romeo History, by Ettore Pals. - 

On the Necessity In America of the Study of the Early History of Modern Burepenn 
Nations, ly Frieirich Reutgen, 

The Chlef Currents of Russian Historical Thought, by Paul Milyoukoy. 

The Work of American Historlen| Socletiea, by Henry E. Bourne. 

Publlc Records in Our Dependencies, by Worthing Chauncer Ford, 

The Exploration of the Louisiana Frontier, 1808-1500, by Isase J. Cox. 

The Campaign of 1524 in New York, by C. B. Rammelkamp. 7 

Heport of the Conference on the Teaching of History in Elementary Schools, by J. A. 
James. 

Report of the Conference on the Teaching of Church History, by Francia A, Christie, 

‘First Report of the Conference of State and Local Historical Societies, by Frederick W. 
Moore. 

State Departments of Archives and History, by Thomas MeAdory Owen. 

Report of the Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch, by 

Eibliographical Notes on Early Callfornla, by Robert Ernest Cownn. 

The Nootka Sound Controversy, by W. BR, Manning. 

Report of the Public Archives Commission on Archives of Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
North Curalinn, Kansas, and Georgia. 

Report on the Collection of Materiala In Engllah amd Kuropean History and Subslidlary 
Picids in Libraries of United States, by Wilbur H. Slebert. 


a 


VI. BEPORT OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMENICAN REVOLUTION. 


The seventh report of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was received from that Society in May, ond was submitted to Con- 
cress In necordance with the requirements of the law. 

Respectfally submitted. 





A. Howagp Ciargk, Pditer, 
Mr. &. P. Lananey, 
Seerctary of the Smithsonian [natifution, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The object of the Genera Arrexvrx to the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution is to furnish brief accounts of scientifie dis- 
covery in particular directions; reports of investigations made hy 
collaborators of the Institution and memoirs of a general character 
or on special topics that are of interest or value to the nimerous 
correspondents of the Institution. 

Tt has been a prominent object of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, from a very early date, to enrich the annual 
report required of them by law with memoirs illustrating the more 
remarkable and important developments in physical and biological 
discovery, a5 well as showing the general character of the operations 
of the Institution; and this purpose has, during the greater part of 
its history, been earried out largely by the publication of such papers 
as would possess an interest to all attracted by scientific progress. 

In 1880 the Secretary, induced in part by the discontinuance of an 
annual summary of progress which for thirty years previous had been 
issued by well- known private publishing firms, had prepared by com- 
petert collaborators a series of abstracts, showing concisely the prom- 
inent features of recent scientific progress in astronomy, geology, 
meteorology. physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, andl 
anthropology. This latter plan was continued, though not altogether 
sutisfactorily, down to and including the year 1888, 

In the report for 1889 a return was made to the earlier method of 
presenting a miscellaneous selection of papers (some of them original) 
embracing a considerable range of scientific investigation and diseus- 
sion. This method has been continued in the present report for 1005, 
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NEW MEASUREMENTS OF THE DISTANCE OF THE SUN 


Hy A. I. Hinks, M. A. 





When I received the honor of an invitation to lecture at the School 
of Military Engineering o1 some astronomical subject, I had little 
difficulty in making my choice of a topic, “There is just one subject 
on which I may speak with some little fitst-hand knowledge; and 
by great good fortune that subject is concerned with a problem which 
has both in its nature and its history a connection with the Corps of 
Royal Engmeers. 

The problem of, the determination of the distance of the stm 1s, in 
some respects at least, the most fundamental in the whole range of 
astronomy, for the number which represents it 1s involved in almost 
any calculation of distances and masses, of sizes and densities, either 
of planets or their satellites or of the stars, The distance of the sun 
bears somewhat the same relation to other problems of celestial sur- 
veying as the size and shape of the earth bear to terrestrial. It may 
not always appear on the surface, but it is generally concealed some- 
where in the depths of the caleulations, And I am compelled to 
confess that in one respect the earth measurers have the advantage 
over astronomers, The utmost that the astronomer can do ts to 
show that the distance of the sun is so many times the radius of the 
earth. Tut ask him to put it into miles and he is powerless to do 
so until the geodesists have told him how large the earth is; and it 
is there that, in the very nature of the case, we are compelled to 
depend in the end upon the scientific labors of your corps, 


e Lecture delivered at the Royal Engineers’ Institute on February 0, [06 
Reprinted, by permission, from the Roval Engineers’ Journal. Volome If, No. 1, 
July, 105, Chatham. Engiond, Royal Engineers’ [ustitute, 
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Distance of sun corresponding to different values of the solar paratlar and 
Clarke's Noure af IS80, 
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Adifferetion of (H0" in the parntiax is equivalent to 106,000 miles, or 170,000 kilometer, 


Let us look at the matter for a moment as a problem in pure sur- 
veying, To measure the distance of the sun we have as a base a 
chord somewhat less than the diameter of the earth, since observa- 
tions can not be made on a heavenly body when it is actually on the 
horizon. Suppose we put our base line at nine-tenths of the diam- 
eter. Our problem is to determine the distance of a body so far away 
that the whole diameter of the earth subtends at it an angle of only 
ebout 17.6 seconds of are; and with our somewhat diminished base 
this angle is reduced to a little less than 15 seeonds, I believe that 
the length of your base upon the great lines of Chatham is about 
1,730 feet. Imagine that from that base you had to determine with 
an aecuracy greater than one in a thousand the distance of an inter- 
sected point about 4,500 miles away, as far away us Chicago, and you 
have a problem which is by comparison simplicity itself. For the 
ends of our 7,000-mile base are not visible from each other, being on 
opposite sides of the world, and our angles at the base must be 
determined by a complicated reference to the zenith, with all the 
well-known impossibilities of determining absolute places in the sky 
increased by the special difficulties that arise when the object to be 
observed is the sun. You will readily grant that to determine the 
distance of the sun by direct observation of that body is impossible, 
unless you are content with an accuracy of about 1 in 10. 

Now, it is a curious fact that there is a way of obtaining the dis- 
tance of the sun with an accuracy of 10 per cent with no other instru- 
ment than a clock keeping aceurate time. You do it by observing 
the times of minima of the variable star Algol. Every two days 
twenty-one hours Algol drops more than a magnitude, and does 
this with a regularity which would be unfailing were it not for the 
fnct that at one season of the year we are nearer the star by nearly 
the whole diameter of the earth’s orbit than we are at the upposite 
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season; and light takes about sixteen minutes to traverse that (lis- 
tance. In the middle of November the eclipses of Algol are taking 
place eight minutes earlier than the average. In May, could we 
observe the star so near the sun, they would be found eight minutes 
behind their time; and a practised observer could, on a long series of 
observations, determine that inequality, with a total range of sixteen 
ininutes, well within two minutes—that is to say, with an wecuracy 
of about 10 per cent. We have then only to combine this quantity 
with the known velocity of light and we have « measure of the sun's 
distance. .A mere curiosity in itself, it will serve to introduce us to 
some indirect ways of determining the distance of the sun which 
have, both practically and historically, a peculiar interest and im- 
portiunce. 

At the present time we are in the thick of a new determination of 
the distance of the sun on a scale of operations greater than has been 
known before. More than fifty observatories of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere are engaged more or less deeply on the work, which has occu- 
pied a great many of us closely for the last four years and will give 
plenty of trouble to some of us for several years to come, Defore 
we enter upon the consideration of the new method and the new 
opportunities we might well pause to answer the question, which 1s 
by no means supertlious, How does it come about that, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, which had seen attempts almost innumerable 
to mensure the distance of the sun, the result was still so mueh in 
doubt that it was worth while to concentrate quite a large proportion 
of the total astronomical energy of the world upon a new attempt! 
I believe that we shall find some explanation of this fact if we 
examine the history of the various values of the solar parallax that 
were used in the Nautical Almanac during the nineteenth century, 

A determination of the distance of the sun by direct observation of 
the sun itself is impracticable: the sun is too diffenlt an objeet to 
observe with any great accuracy; its distance is too great, and our 
base is too small for any method of direct trigonometrical survey to 
be possible. But we can in effect diminish its distance by substitut- 
ing for it one of the planets, which can be more accurately observed, 
for when the distance of any one planet from the earth is known, the 
dimensions of other orbits follow by the application of Kepler's third 
law. And at the same time we can, as we shall see, secure the ines- 
timable advantage that the measures to be made are relative and not 
absolute. 

Let me digress for 1 moment to insist upon the importance of this 
distinction. If you wished to find the difference in latitude and lon- 
gitude between your Institute and the trigonometrical point at Dar- 
land, you might determine the latitude and longitude of each and 
take the differences, or you might triangulate from one to the other. 
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One is an absolute method, the other a relative, and it is scarcely 
necessary to emphasize the difference in accuracy between the two. 
We shall see that, various as are the kinds of measurement which 
muty be made to contribute to a knowledge of the solar parallax, they 
are all of them relative measurements. For example, one may ob- 
serve the displacement of the planet Mars among the stars, as seen 
from a northern and « southern station—say Greenwich and the 
Cape—or one may observe the displacement of the place of Venus in 
transit across the sun from stations suitably chosen. In each case we 
ire measuring the displacement as viewed from different stations of a 
near object with respect to one farther off, the displacement of Mars 
among the stars or of Venus against the sun. We have secured the 
uilvantnges that the parallactic displacement to be measured js 
greater than that of the sun itself: that the objects to be observed, 
Mars or Venus, are better adapted for observation, and that the mess- 
ures are relative. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Lacaille made observations 
of Mars at the Cape of Good Hope, which were compared with others 
made at various observatories in Europe, and he deduced a parallax 
of about ten seconds. In the same century there occurred the two 
famous transits of Venus of 1761 and 1769, which were very exten- 
tively observed, among others by Captain Cook on his celebrated ox- 
pedition for that purpose to the South Seas. Many and various were 
the results obtained hy different discussions of the observations, ving 
hetween eight and one-half and nine and one-half seconds, but decid- 
edly less than the parallax found from Mars. and we find that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Nautical Almanac aclopted 
4 valne in round numbers, nine seconds, as the best that could be 
made of them, 


Values of the solar poralliae used in the Nautical Almanac during the ninefeenth 
ecntury. 
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In 1824 the German astronomer Encke enbmitted to a very search- 
ing examination the collected results of the transit of 1769 and 
deduced the result 85776 seconds, which, with its imposing train of 
decitpals intact, was incorporated in our Nautical Almanac for 1S, 
survived until 1860, and was responsible for the statement, which 
many of us can remember in the schoolbooks, that the distance of 


the sun is 95,000,000 miles, 
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Meanwhile the attack upon the problem had been maintained in 
several different wavs, and particularly by an indirect method that 
has many points of interest. 

Tn the lnnar theory there occurs, among the short-period perturba- 
tions to which the motion of the moon is subject, an inequality in a 
period of a month which depends upon the fact that the disturbing 
action of the sun is greater on that half of the moon’s orbit which lies 
toward the sun than upon the other half. The result of this is that 
the moon is more than two minutes behind at first quarter and two 
minutes ahead at last quarter of the place which she would occupy 
were there no perturbation. It is clear that the magnitude of the 
effect must depend upon the ratio of the distances of the sun and 
moon from the earth; and since the effect is large, an oscillation 
either way of about one hundred and twenty-five seconds, this should 
give a strong determination of the solar parallax, provided that the 
moon can be observed with the required accuracy and that the theo- 
retica! relation between the perturbation and the solar parallax is 
firmly established. In 1858 Leverrier found in this way a value of 
S05 seconds; several other determinations supported this large 
value, and practically all the determinations made since 1530, how- 
ever much they might disagree among themselves, agreed at any rate 
in one thing, that Encke’s value was much too small. We find, there- 
fore, that in the Nautical Almanac for 1870, published in 1866, 
Leverrier’s value, § “15 seconds, is adopted, and the official distance of 
the sun changed at one swoop from 95,000,000 to 91,000,000 miles. 

But now preparations were in full swing for the observations of 
the transit of Venus of 1874 and 188%, which for many years had been 
eagerly awaited in the full expectation and belief that then, with all 
the manifold improvements in the arts of observation, in the inven- 
lion of the heliometer and the application of photography to celestial 
“pps eearay the question of the solar parallax would be definitely 
settled. e can not do more than glance at the most beautiful and 
most complicated geometrical problems involved in the consideration 
of all the circumstances of a transit of Venus. But these two 
diagrams ® will show some of the circumstances of the very important 
phenomena, the times of internal contact at ingress and egress, the 
times when Venus is just completely on the sun and just about to 
begin to go off. Great preparations were made for observing these 
times of ingress and egress, and the results would undoubtedly have 
been successful had it not been for the cruel way in which the 
geometrical sharpness of the Rbenners 1s ruined by the lighting 
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up of the atmosphere of Venus; there was no instant when tangency 
wis perceptible, and, to be frank, the transit of Venus as a means of 
determining the distance of the sun was a failure. The photographie 
and heliometer observations had for various reasons met with no 
better success than the observations of contacts: there was no con- 
sistency about the results. 

Gut just as the preparations for the transits were beginning in 
1867 Prof. Simon Newcomb had published an elaborate diseussion 
of the solar parallax based upon several different methods. With 
some of these we are already familiar, and I will call attention to one 
only, the last, which we have not as yet discussed. 

Componcnta of Aoucome's onl we. 
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Tt is on effect of aberration that every star describes yearly in the 
sky an ellipse of which the semimajor axis is about 20-5 seconds, and 
this number is called the constant of aberration. It is the ratio of 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit to the velocity of light. When 
the constant is known and the velocity of light is known, the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit is known; and since the time of describing 
that orbit is also known, the size of the orbit and the distance of the 
earth from the sun follow immediately. 

Tn 1876 it appeared then that there was strong evidence against the 
value 8-05 seconds; and without waiting for the results of the tran- 
sit of Venus expeditions, the Nautical Almanac adopted for the while 
the value 8 848 seconds found by Newcomb from this galaxy of results 
which looked so accordant; and that value was first used in the 
Almanne for 1582, the year of the second transit. 

But meanwhile Sir David Gill. who had observed the transit of 
1874 at Mauritius and had made up his mind very definitely that no 
good would come out of the transit of 1882, had borrowed Lord 
Lindsay's heliometer and established himself on the island of Ascen- 
sion to observe with the heliometer the opposition in 1877 of the 
planet Mars. Every night the observing station in Mars Bay was 
carried some six or seven thousand miles by the rotation of the earth 
and the planet thereby displaced among the stars by some forty see- 
onds, The heliometer is by far the: most refined instrument for the 
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visual measurement of distance from star to star; the observations 
extended over months instead of hours: they could be pursued without 
any of the disquieting feelings that a temporary breakdown would 
ruin everything: and they were brought to a successful end in a paral- 
lux of 8-78 seconds. But one doubt was cast upon the result, Was it 
possible that the red color of Mars had influenced the measures eyste- 
matically? It could not be denied that the effect of the dispersion of 
the air, which gave the planet a blue fringe above that might be lost 
in the blue sky, and a red fringe below that would be indistinguish- 
able from the red planet itself, might have produced some effect: and 
Sir David Gill resolved to try again, utilizing this time three minor 
planets farther away than Mars, with less parallax therefore but with 
disks so small that they were indistinguishable from stars. 

In 1888 and 1889 five observatories, the Cape in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and Yale, Gittingen, Leipzig, and the Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory at Oxforl in the Northern Hemisphere, combined to observe 
the planets Vietoria, [ris, and Sappho with the heliometer, The 
lnbor was immense. The observations proved to be so accurate that 
they demanded the use in a great part of the work of eight figure 
logarithms. When only u few years ago the whole work was 
published in two enormous volumes of Annals of the Cape Obser- 
vatory, it might well have been thought that here was the last word 
of observation for many vears. Yet we are now attacking the 
problem with more energy than ever. 

About ten years ago the end of the century was in sight, and there 
was a general impression abroad that it was time to set one’s house 
in order and to make a good start on the Ist of January, 1901. The 
directors of the four nautical almanacs (the British, French, German, 
and American) resolved to meet in Paris in 1896, and with the help 
of certain distinguished advisers to agree upon a uniform set of con- 
stants to be adopted in all the Almanacs from the year L901. Among 
these constants was the solar parallax. We may summarize the infor- 
mation which was at the disposal of the conference thus: 


Solar jxirullax from— Secunda. 
Gils bellometer, minor planets 0... Re 
Constant of aberration of Meht....__ pus itp = TU) 
Parallactic Inequality of moon... 
Miss of carth from motlon of pode of Venus alone. le = SG: TT 


Mass of earth from secular variation of four Inner planets... «Tho 


Gill's heliometer measures of minor planets gave §-802 seconds. and 
no other direct observational result could be compared with this: the 
transits of Venus were discredited even though some of the final 
results had not, and have not even now, been published. The most 
recent determinations of the constant of the aberration of light gave 
8-799 seconds, the parallactic inequality of the moon, 8-794 seconds, 
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There were thus three powerful methods which converged upon a 
value close to 8°80 seconds. But to set AgUITst them was a method 
which we have not yet noticed. 

The perturbations in the motions of other planets produced by 
the earth depend upon the mass of the earth, and from them that mass 
can be determined. There is further a well-known relation between 
the muss of the earth. the valne of the gravitation constant, the length 
of the year, and the distance of the sun, from which the latter may 
therefore be derived when we know the others, Professor Newcomb 
had thus determined the parallax in two different wavs, and had 
found two results agreeing closely among themselves, with mean 8-76 
seconds, but differing widely from the others. No explanation of this 
divergence could be found, But the evidence was 3 to 1 in favor of 

§-80 seconds, and 8°80 seconds was adopted in 1896 as the value to be 
ae in all the almanacs from the beginning of this century, 

Tt might well have been thought that the question would have been 
ilowed to rest there for a while. At the end of a century of labor 
four principal results had emerged, and there was a majority of 3 to 1 
in favor of 8°50 seconds, But there is a phenomenon, known in 
polities as the swing of the pendulum or the flowing tide, by whose 
operation a majority hardly won begins immediately to melt away. 
A like phenomenon appears to affect the solar parallax, We have 
seon how its adopted Valne has swung from 8°57 to 8°95 seconds, and 
back again to 8°85 and 8°80 seconds. Scarcely had the resolution of 
the Paris Conference been taken than the majority in favor of 5-80 
secends began to melt away. The beginning of the century had been 
chosen #5 an auspicious moment in which to make a change, without 
considering that there were at the end of the preceding century many 
investigations just then drawing to a close. The value of the aberra- 
tion constant corresponding to 8°80 seconds is 20-478 seconds, Al- 
most every determination of that constant published since 1896—and 
there are many—had come out above 20°50 seconds, many of these a 
long way above. Further investigation of the parallactie inequality 
of the moon had not only altered the observed value of the inequality, 
but had modified the theoretical relation by which the parallax is 
deduced therefrom. The evidence for 8-80 seconds was giving way 
badly; and before the 1901 Almanac came into use we had this revised 
lable propounded by one of the chief instigators of the adoption of 
B80 seconds. The majority was now 3 to 1 in favor of a value at 
least as low as 8 ‘T7 seconds. 

Revised table, 

Solar parallax from— Recanda. 
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I suppose that there will always be two opinions upon the question : 
Is the adopted value of the solar parallax to depend upon direct 
observation or are the indirect determinations through the constant 
of aberration, the parallactic inequality, and the mass of the earth to 
be allowed a weight in some proportion to their numbers? IT take it 
that those of us who have determined the parallax by direct obser- 
vations may not unnaturally look upon these indirect methods as 
interesting confirmations of our result if they agree with it, while if 
they differ there must be something wrong with them. But im the 
abeence of a direct determination of overwhelming weight there 
must always be a feeling of uneasiness when one sees three or more 
results conspiring to deny the truth of one. And however that may 
be, it is certainly true that about the year 1895 there was a very gen- 
eral suspicion abroad that the value 8°80 seconds was too large. 

At this moment there came a curious stroke of fortune. Doctor 
Witt, of the Urania Sternwarte, Berlin, was engaged m a photo- 
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graphic search for a minor planet which had long been lost. He 
failed, but found instead a minor planet for which one would will- 
ingly barter the remaining five hundred odd; a minor planet indeed, 
but moving ma most remarkable orbit, lying for the most part 
within that of Mars, very eccentric, considerably inclined to the 
elliptic, and approaching the earth on favorable occasions within 
about 15,000,000 miles. It was immediately recognized that here was 
# new opportunity for determining the solar parallax and that the 
determination must be made at once or left alone for thirty years, 
for a comparatively favorable opposition was due in 1900 and no 
more good ones till 1930 and 1947. At the meeting of the permanent 
committee which directs the making of the astrographic chart and 
catalogue of the whole sky it was resolved to Invite a great coopera- 
tion of observatories to make a combined onslaught on the problem. 
The suggestion was readily taken up, with an alacrity, indeed, which 
might almost have suggested that the observatories concerned had 
nothing to do and were glad of u job, an imputation which is immedt- 
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ately rejected when one finds that some of the most energetic partici- 
pants were precisely those observatories that had their hands most full 
with the astrographic chart (fig. 1). By a cruel stroke of fate Sir 
David Gill at the Cape was compelled to remain a spectator of the 
work, for the planet came so far north that it was practically unob- 
eervable in the Southern Hemisphere, while in England we had the 
unique spectache of a planet north of the zenith. 

Figure 2, borrowed from Professor Wilson's articles in Popular 
Astronomy, shows very clearly the circumstances. Corresponding 
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positions of the earth and the planet are jomed, and if we follow out 
in imagination the directions that these lines must have, remembering 
that the orbit of the planet is inclined 10° to that of the earth, we 
“ve that the planet described a loop at opposition, as all exterior 
planets do, but that the loop was of very unusual proportions 
(fig. 3). 

To discuss in any detail the cireumstances of the apparition and 
the way in which they can be utilized for a determination of the 
pirallax would take too long. But we may get a good idea of a 
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fairly typical case by transplanting ourselves in tinagination to the 
planet Eros on the evening of the 2d of December, 1900, armed with 
tn lnaginary telescope ridiculously out of proportion to the real size 
of the planet, which is probably not more than 20 miles mn diameter 
(fig. 4). The earth ts past inferior conjunction with the sun, and 
appears asa crescent. The North Pole of the earth is tilted toward 
us, and by the aid of this projection of the meridians and parallels of 
latitude we can with great ease trace the path of each observatory 
as it is carried round by the rotation of the earth and can measure 
from the scales the angular distance at any moment of an observatory 
from the center, or the distance between two observatories, which 
angular distances as seen from the planet are the precise equivalents 
of the purallactic diplacements of the planet ws seen from the earth. 


re my 1 oY 
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In the programme of observations there was one novel and prom- 
ising feature—the application of photography. With the exception 
of the transit of Venus observations, in which its suecess was not 
striking, photography had not been previously applied in a deter- 
mination of the solar parallax, for the very gooml reason that in 
1889, at the time of the opposition of Victoria, there was practically 
only one telescope in existence which was capable of taking photo- 
praphs for exact measurement, that pioneer photogra plite aquatdcial 
made by the Brothers Henry at Paris, The fact that there were in 
1900 eighteen photographic telescopes engaged in observing Eros 
shows how rapidly the equipment of astronomy has grown in the last 
few years. We were so fortunate at Cambridge as to have our new 
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photographie equatorial just completed and made to work. (T may 
remark parenthetically that it took longer to make the machine 
work than to build it, for when one embarks upon # large experiment 
and sets up an instrument, the first of its kind, built npon improved 
lines, one sets out upon a sea of troubles.) 

The great advantage of the photographie method in such an under- 
taking must be sufficiently well known by vou. It is, of course, this, 
that one is rendered very much more independent of continued fine 
weither. A photograph of the planet and the surrounding stars 
could be made in two or three minutes of actual exposure. Given an 
hour's break in the clouds, one could accumulate far more valuable 
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Fig. 4.—Meridions and poralicts of latiinde of the Earth as seen from Eros, Dee, 2, 1900 (neeatite). 
The thatkene) portion represents the bright creecent of the Farth, the planet belng more than a 
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matterial than could be obtained in a whole night’s visual observation, 
for the photograph once secured could be measured at leisure. by day 
or on cloudy nights. | 

Throughout Europe the skies of that winter were far from clear. 
Chad the pleasure at Cambridge of sitting up from dusk till dawn for 
nearly three months on end and during that time had not half a 
dozen nights clear right through. Had I been making visual observa- 
lions I should have done little: as things turned ont I was able to get 
some five hundred exposures. The programme was to get four ex- 
postires per hour throughout the night, making a number of exposures 
on each plate, and moving the plate a little between each eX posure, 
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The stars are then arranged in columns of fours; the images of the 
planet, owing to its rapid motion, are in echelon. 

~Now each exposure gives very accurately the place of the planet 
with reference to the group of stars around it, and for merely parallax 
purposes the ideal would be to have pairs of such photographs taken 
at the same instant at stations widely separated. By a very simple 
use of the measures of some ten or twelve stars suitably disposed 
about the planet, it would be possible to allow almost automatically 
for the differences of refraction, orientation, scale value, ete., which 
tinike the plates not immediately comparable, and to find at once the 
Seeuactic displacement. 

We have been speaking of the displacement as very large, and so 
it is when compared with the displacements dealt with in previous 
determinations, Dut look at it this way: We saw that the earth as 
seen from Eros subtended an angle of 53 seconds. The scale of the 
Cambridge plates 1s such that 1f we draw a circle having a diameter 
of a little over 14 mm. we represent the apparent diameter on our 
plate of the earth as seen from Eros; and within that small circle the 
Whole of the parallactic displacement niust necessarily lie, About 
a millimeter was the average displacement obtained in a favorable 
combination of observations, and when we consider that we are trying 
to measure that with a resultant accuracy of 1 in 1,000 it does not 
seen so very great after all, 

We have pnt the problem heretofore in its very simplest form. In 
aetual fact the exposures at different stations were not simultaneous. 
Early morning observations made at Cambridge might be combinable 
with evening observations at Lick more or less simultaneous, or with 
evening observations ten or twelve hours before at (say) Oxford; or 
they might have to stand alone. Any general method of ut ilizing all 
the results must secure the possibility of reducing each plate, so to 
speak, on its own merits, to allow it to contribute its quota, be it 
large parallactic displacement or none at all, to the general collection 
of equations of condition. This requires that we shall know the 
relative places of all those stars which are to be used as comparison 
stars for the planet, right along the whole track of the planet. And 
this derivation of a standard star system is by far the most delicate 
and diffenlt part of the whole work. One must start with a founda- 
tion of stars observed with the meridian circle, and fill in the fainter 
sturs from the photographs themselves; taking care to provide at the 
same time the places of all those faint comparison stars which have 
been used by the visual observers. And all these places of stars must 
be tied together, so to speak, by the overlapping of the photographs, 
so that the system may ron smoothly throughout its length. Abso- 
lute errors of zero there no doubt will be, and must be, but it is 
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required that there shall be no sudden jumps in the errors exceeding 
one or two hundredths of « second of are, 

Now, when one comes to face a problem like this, one must inquire 
very carefully what is the real accuracy of the photograph. There is 
no doubt that the ordinary photographie telescope properly worked 
will repeat itself very well; it will take two plates of the same region 
which agree with one another excellently. But the question is, How 
would two plates of the same region taken with different telescopes 
agree? We know that individual observers have peculiarities of 
their own which they can repent almost ad infinitum, Does a photo- 
graphic telescope do the same, or has it at last commpuered that bad 
habit of idiosynerasy which has made so much trouble in all refined 
astronomical work of the older kinds? When we started on the 
Eros campaign there was practically no information to be obtained 
upon this point. Almost all the photographie telescopes at work had 
heen engaged upon their own zone of the chart, and almost nothing 
was known of how the results from different instruments would com- 
bine. But in our parallax problem this question is fundamental, and 
must be answered as soon as possible. I therefore ventured to 
propose to myself to undertake the reduction of a small section of 
the photographic results, for a period of nine days in November, 
1900, having before me two objects: Firstly, to discover how far it is 
possible to combine photographs taken at different observatories, how 
far, in fact, photographic telescopes are giving really accurate results 
or merely reproducing their own errors; secondly, to obtain a pro- 
visional value of the solar parallax, with a probable error if possible as 
small as that found by Sir David Gill with the heliometer, and to find 
out provisionally whether Eros was going to confirm that result or te 
join in the secession from the adopted value. 

Perhaps I may venture to think that the results of this enterprise 
have been in some measure successful. I found that as a general 
rule the results from different telescopes do not combine directly as 
well us could be hoped and that there are many precautions which 
must be taken in using them if we are to avoid serious systematic 
error and a ruination of the parallax determination; but I believe 
that it ts possible to avoid these difficulties and that the photographs 
properly treated will give a determination of the parallax of far 
greater accuracy than has hitherto been obtained. T found also that 
the 300 exposures in that period of nine days, contributed altogether 
by nine different observatories, gave a value of the solar parallax, 
S797 seconds = 0-047 second, which is in such nice agreement with 
Gill's 8-802 seconds = 0-005 second that one may feel in one’s heart 
(though of course must never express the feeling so prematurely as 
this) some hope that, in adopting 8°80 seconds as the official value 
of the solar parallax, the conference of 1896 was not so wrong as 
same people have been prepared to believe, 
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From heliometer obserrations of Vietorin, Distonce of stn in inilea, 
fria, ond Sappho, 62,875,000 
w= 5'A02 seconds =- 0°05 second, 02, 08, 000 


trom 295 photographe of Eros. 
g=S5'707 seconds | O0NH7 second, 


I can not refrain from calling your attention to a by-product of 
this work which has for me o singular interest, becanse it seems to 
exhibit in a favorable light the accuracy which we may obtain with 
these photographic methods, After Eros had been under observation 
for some time it was discovered that its light wes varying in a short 





Fic, h,—Light curve of Erma, Whole period 5h. 14 mi. 


period, which was at first thought to be 2h. 38m. Afterwards it was 
found that the alternate minima of light was unequal, and that the 
true period should be reckoned as Sh. 16m., two equal maxima and 
two unequal minima being included within that space of time 
(fig. 5). The variation appears to be continuons, without sensible 
pause, Which precludes the idea that the planet is double and that the 
minima are due to eclipses of one body by the other. We must find 
some other cause. There are two which suggest themselves quite 
naturally—irrerularity of shape and irregularity of surface bright- 
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Fis, 6 —Residuals grouped Ip cighthes of the whole peril, 


ness. For our purpose the important point is this—that either of 
these cuuses might produce an apparent oscillation m the place of 
the planet. To discover if this were so, [ grouped the residuals in 
amy equations of condition according to their epoch into eight columns, 
corresponding to successive eighths of the whole period of Sh. 16m., 
and took the means for each column. If there were a sensible 
oscillation in a period of Sh. 1Gm., these would lie on a sine curve. 
They obviously do not; there is no sensible oscillation in that period 
(fig. 6). But notice that if we add together the first and fifth. the 
second and sixth, and so on—that is to say, if we search for the half 
period of 2h. 65m.—we get quite strong evidence of periodicity (fig. 7). 
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Now, the semiamplitude of the oscillation is only 0-03 second, a 
quantity so small that one can not but feel doubts as to its reality. 
At first [ was myself inclined to disbelieve; but when a new distribu- 
tion of the residuals, starting from a different zero of time, gave a 
similar periodicity, it began to look as if there were something in it. 
The more I look at it the more I believe that it is a reality, and that 
the photographs have shown themselves accurate ehough to detect an 
inequality of 0°03 seeond, corresponding to a shift of 5 miles at a 
distance of 25,000,000 miles—by far the smallest inequality in the 
motion of a planet ever brought to light by observation. 

It is this circumstance that encourages one to believe in the accu- 
racy of the photographs. There are altogether 10,000 separate expo- 
sures of the planet which will within the next few years he meas- 
ured and made available for discussion. If 300 give a P. E. of 
0005 second, what will 10,000 give, added to 6,000 or 7,000 sets of 





Fig, 7.—Residuals grogped in quarters ol the half period. 


visual observations? It would be going too far to apply the simple 
rules of probability and say a good deal less than 0-001 second. But 
[ fully believe that if this great array of observations is ever sub- 
mitted to complete discussion the probable error of the result will not 
be much above 0-001 second. And supposing that it should support 
with its greater weight the value 8°80 seconds which has been 
assailed, I believe that we should be justified in saying that the solar 
parallax is §-80 seconds, and in maintaining the proposition that the 
determination of the solar parallax is a problem of reometry and 
celestial surveying, and that upon the sponsors of the indirect meth- 
ois lies the onus of showing cause for their disagreement, 

This opens up an interesting prospect. Suppose that in course 
of time there should come to be a clear and definite agreement among 
the values found for the constant of the aberration of heht, and that 
its value was (let us say) 20°34 seconds, corresponding, as this table. 
shows, toa parallax of 8°77 seconds, not 8°80 seconds, on the ASSUMP 
fion at least that the velocity of light is exactly determined, as it 
seems to be, and that the simple theory of aberration is correct, 
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Relation between solar perollag and constant of aberration, 
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And suppose that by that time we are prepared to say quite defi- 
nitely that the geometrical value is not 8-77 seconds but 8°80 seconde. 
The most obvious solution of the difficulty would be to conclude that 
the simple theory of aberration is not true, and to hand over the 
problem to the mathematical physicists, who might in the result find 
that a definite geometrical determination of the solar parallax had 
provided just the criterion which they required to settle certain vexed 
questions in dynamics. 

Again, should further investigation confirm the conclusion that 
8-7 seconds is the only value of the solar parallax which will 
reconcile the existing theory of the motion of the planet with the 
obeerved value of the constant of gravitation, it may be that the con- 
tradiction between the direct and the indirect methods will at Inst 
enable the dynamical astronomers to lay a finger upon that flaw 
which exists somewhere or other in the theory and makes it impossi- 
ble to say at the present time that all the motions of the solar system 
can be completely explained. 

I have ventured to point out that the determination of the solar 
parallax is a problem of wide interest, since it throws upon so many 
different people the task of keeping up their particular end against an 
attack whose accuracy is gradually becoming more and more deadly. 
The dimensions of the earth, as obtained by geodetic operations, are 
necessarily beyond the reach of any eriticism derived from solar 
parallax results. 
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Extreme range of these determinations is only 14 in 408%), 
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But it is interesting to speculate whether astronomers will ever be 
in the position to say,“ We have now determined the solar parallax 
in seconds of are to a higher degree of accuracy than that of the 
measurement of the earth,” and to call upon geodesists for better re- 
sults. I can conceive only one direction in which we may be able to 
worry the successors in your corps of Everest and Clarke. ITs the 
form of the equator a circle or an ellipse? 1 believe that there is 
some slight evidence for ellipticity, and that it has been put as high 
as one in three thousand. If that is so, it is just barely possible that 
we ny have to introduce into the computation of the parallax factors 
for different observatories a term depending upon the shape of the 
equator, But I confess that this prospect is remote, and that for 
many years, m all probability, gvodesists who achieve accuracies of 
one in a hundred thousand and even talk of one in a million will be 
uble to take a serene view of the labors of astronomers to arrive at 
the distance of the sun to one part in ten thousand. 


PHOTOGRAPHING LIGHTNING WITH A MOVING 
CAMERA," 


By Avex Lagses. Chiesgo, IL 


Lightning, with its accompaniment of thunder, has always ex- 
erted a fascinating influence on the thinking mind. It is not strange 
that a people living in an age when the laws of nature were less per- 
fectly understood should have associated this beautiful and awe- 
inspiring natural phenomenon with the powers and attributes of 

The ancient Norsemen recognized in the rumbling of the thunder 
the approach of Thor, their most powerful god, in his heavenly 
chariot, drawn by his two he goats: and in the lightning flash they 
saw the path cleaved through the air by the never-failing hammer 
* Mjolner.” wielded by the mighty arm of Thor when battling with 
the enemies of the gods, the hammer always returning to his hand. 
The myth is beautiful, and it would seem as if its authors had noticed 
the peculiar flickering of most lightning flashes and associated it 
with the forward and return movement of the hammer. 

The principal object of this paper is to place before its readers 
certain facts to account for this flickering of lightning flashes. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1001, while taking some ordi- 
nary pictures of lightning, the idea occurred to the writer while 
noticing this flickering that if the camera be moved in a circle at 
right angle to the flash the picture ought to show a widening of the 
flash, if it was composed of separate parts, and thereby also deter- 
mine its duration. The attempt to do this was made that year, but 
without success. It was repeated again in 102, and on July 17 
several successful exposures were made which clearly showed that 
most flashes are composed of several discharges following one another 
at certain intervals in the path made by the first discharge. The 
writer was unaware at the time that others had experimented in the 
same line and had published their’ results, 





a@The study of lightning flnshes herewith presented wae nied by a grant 
from the Hodgkins Fund of the Smithsonian Institution, 
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The camera was moved by hand, being swung from right to left 
and back again, each swing lasting about one second and covering an 
angle of about 60°, whieh was also the angle of the lens. The ap- 
paratus emploved was an ordinary magazine plate camera, which 
- for all ordinary purposes is the most convenient on account of the 
rapidity with which the plates can be changed, this being of great 
importance, becwuse, as a rile, the time most favorable for obtaining 
good pictures is very short, seldom lasting longer than from ten 
fo fifteen minutes. 

Several more pictures were obtained in 1908, The three moet in- 
teresting ones up to that year are shown in figures 1,2. and 3. (See 
plates.) Figure 1 shows » flash obtained on duly 17, 1902. The ilis-- 
charge took place between two clouds. Tt will be noticed that it is 
composed of a number of separate discharges (or rushes) and bands: 
as many as thirty-four can be counted on the negative. As the flash 
covers about half of the plate, and as the approximate speed of the 
camera was about one second to cover the plate, or 60°, it follows that 
the approximate duration of this flash was about half a second. Wig- 
ure 2 shows # flash obtained on July 11,1908. This flash is interesting 
for several reasons. It is composed of fourteen separate discharges, 
the first one being the brightest, and having side branches potting 
downward, proving that the first discharge passed from -the cloud 
to the earth and that the resistance which it had to overcome must 
have been excessive (the side branches prove that). Ata distance 
of 3 millimeters from the first rush is another discharge following 
the same path, but without side branches (what appear as such are 
really branches from the first rush). At a distanee of 12% milli- 
meters from the last discharge will be seen two rushes 0°5 millimeter 
apart, and from there for a distance of 10 millimeters are a series 
of discharges close together, forming a broad band. The dark spce 
which divides this flash is a cloud thr ugh which the discharge is 
pussing. Another interesting fact about this flash is that the path 
of it 1s spiral shaped, the motion is from right to left, or opposite to 
the motion of the hands of a clock. looking downward from the 
cloud. Figure 3 was obtained October 1. 1902. We have here a flash 
composed, first, of two bright discharges close together, then there 
appears to be an interval of about a fourth of a second, which in all 
probability was filled in with a number of fainter oscillations (the 
lines running across seem to indicate that), and at the conclusion 
of the flash are four fairly bright rushes. 

In the summer of 1904 copies of some of the photographs were 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution for examination. and through the 
suggestions und assistance of the experts of that Institution a new 
method of moving the camera was devised. 
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A spring-motor movement (of the kind used to operate revolving 
stands for exhibiting goods in show windows) was procured and 
mounted inside a table specially constructed for the purpose, and a 
stand for supporting the cameras was fitted to the central shaft. 

As the speed of the motor was too slow, the fly-vane shaft was re- 
inoved and the vane moved to the next shaft, which was lengthened 
so as to extend under the table, Thus arranged the fly vane 
could be made to revolve in a liquid placed in a vessel under 
the table, thereby preventing much of the vibration and get- 
fing a more uniform speed. Figure 4 shows the arrangement of 
the apparatus. The table top is removed in order to show how the 
Inotor movement 1s placed; the fly vane is seen under the table, The 
stand is usually revolved at a speed of one revolution in ten see- 
onds, which the writer has found to be the most suitable for ordinary 
purposes. The reason for employing a motor movement with a 
uniform speed to move the camera is to ascertain the exact duration 
of a flash or the intervals between the rushes. 

If the angle of the lens and the speed of the camera be known, it 
is a simple matter of measurement to ascertain the duration of a 
flash. The formula employed is as follows: 


Call the angle of the lens (in degrees )—A* 

Time for one rotation of stand (in secomlsa) =T 

Width of plate (in millimeters)=—W 

Width of flash measured on plate (in millimeters) =N 
4 ie 

Then time for fash (in seconds) — —ae— XN 

The measurements should be taken from the middle of the plate, 
owing to the distortion of the lens, 

A number of photographs have been taken by this method, and 
about nine out of ten show the multiplicity of a flash. The average 
number of rushes for each flash is about five or six, and the time 
varies from an almost instantuncous value up to about half a second 
for a complete discharge. 

The most interesting discharge obtained is shown in figure 5. It 
was taken September 1, 1905, at 9 p.m. The storm during which 
this flash was photographed began about 7 p. m., with the wind 
northeast, which is something very unusual for Chicago. The wind 
gradually changed to north and northwest. The temperature during 
the storm was about 24° C., and the barometer varied between 29-89 
and 29-92. The flash was obtained when the storm was most severe 
and while it was raining very hard. 

This flash is composed of forty separate discharges, made up of 
one band, which in all probability is composed of a number of sepa- 
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rate rushes or oscillations very close together and one black dis- 
charge. Tt is this dark discharge which makes this flash interesting, 
and the photograph shows it running parallel and on both sides of 
the first bright rush, extending 0.6 millimeter on one side and 0.1 
millimeter on the other, the boundary line on the latter side not being 
very marked. From this black discharge issue several side branches 
on both sides, a large one spreading out over the other rushes quite 
prominently. These side branches all pointing downward indicate 
that the black flash was a downward stroke, and they also tend to 
prove that it must have had a good deal of resistance to overcome. 
It must have cleared the way for the first bright discharge, which in 
all probability proceeded from the ground upward. The difference 
in width of the bright flash, measured at its lower and upper part, 
would confirm this opinion, being for the lower part 0.58 millimeter 
and for the upper part 0.22 millimeter. 

An interesting question here presents itself. Have we here two 
separate discharges with different rates of oscillation traveling the 
sume path? Can such a condition be possible? To the writer's 
mind the most plausible explanation would be that the two dis- 
charges occupied two separate paths, one inside of the other, one 
discharge forming, so to speak, a tube through which the other passed. 

It may also be claimed that the bright flash is probably part of the 
dark discharge for some reason rendered more luminous. This 
explanation may be the true one, although it appears as if the bright 
flash is entirely separate. The measurements of the width of the 
upper and lower parts of both flashes confirm this opinion, the 
difference in width of the bright flash being 40 per cent and for the 
dark discharge only 20 per cent. Authorities vary in their opinions 
as to the probable cause of these dark flashes. It has been suggested 
by some that there really are no black discharges, but what appear 
es such are excessively bright flashes causing a reversal of the image 
on the plate. This explanation may be the true one if we under- 
stand the word “ brightness ” to mean increased actinic power of the 
light. In the black flash represented this chemical effect must have 
been extremely high, owing to the fact that the smallest hair-like 
extremities of the side branches are’ well reproduced on the picture 
© black, in comparison with the broader and to all appearance more 
powerful discharges which followed after. 

Tt was at first thought probable that we had to deal with an inter- 
ference phenomenon, but that idea was discarded. Then it was 
suggested that the black discharge was probably due to slow oseilla- 
lions (the width of it would tend to confirm this opinion), and that 
what appeared as black on the plate would in reality be a dark red 
discharge on a partially illuminated background. ‘This opinion had 
to be discarded for the reason that, if such be the case, the side 
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branches of the dark flash would have been obliterated by the other 
rushes following. The effect of halation and solarization was also 
considered, but rejected. There was thus but one way to account for 
the phenomenon, namely, that the flash must have given out light 
of a wave length much shorter than the wave lengths of visible light 
und with a power sufficient to render the portion of the plate struck 
by it nonsensitive to ordinary light. Such a flash would appear 
biack on a partially illuminated background or be invisible. 

Dark flashes have been observed by the writer on several occasions 
and only when raining very hard. They appear to the eve the same 
as the accidental image produced after looking at a bright flash. 
Such an image may be retained in the eye for quite a while after, but 
con not easily be confounded with a real flash. 

Two other pictures of dark discharges have been obtained with 
the moving camera, but are not so prominent; they likewise show the 
first rush as black, but without a bright core and with no side 
branches; one is of a horizontal and the other a vertical flash. 

Below is a table of the measurements of this flash. The angle of 
the lens was 60°, Time of rotation of camera, 1 revolution in 10 
seconds. Width of plate, 127 millimeters. The width of the whole 
flash, 48 millimeters. Time for the whole flash, 0.624 second. The 
average distance between the rushes, 1.2 millimeters. ee time 
for each rush, 0.0156 second. The plate used was a “ Standard” 
ordinary plate. The contrast of the picture has ean increased by 
means of a double- contact print with lantern-slide plates, The 
developer was “ Rodinal.” Time for developing, five minutes. 


Lightning Mash (fig. 5), 
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Lightning slosh (jig. 3)—Continued. 
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In the summer of 1905 a new departure was undertaken by the 
writer at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the object being to obtuin spectrum photographs of lightning. 

Spectroscopie examimations of lightning have been made by many, 
but most of these observations have been visual, which at their best 
cin only be rough approximations of the number of lines and their 
relative positions. As far as the writer knows, only one institution 
in the country—the Harvard College Observatory—had undertaken 
any work in photographing the spectrum of lightning. 

A crode apparatus was constructed, consisting of a camera with a 
45-millimeter prism fitted in front of the lens, no slit being used, as 
a lightning flash is a relatively narrow streak of light vielding « prac- 
fically parallel beam. By means of this arrangement a few photo- 
graphs have been obtained, two of which are reproduced in figures 6 
and 7. A spectrum photograph of a spark from a static machine, for 
comparison, is shown in figure 8, 

The spectrum shown in figure 6 15 from a vertical flash, the picture 
ef which was obtained June 18, 1905. It was abont 14 miles distant 
and was taken at the end of a storm of local character. The spee- 
trim of this flash resembles that from the static machine in most of 
its details, 
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Figure 7 shows the spectrum of one of those horizontal meandering 
flashes often seen at the conclusion of a storm of long duration. It 
was obtained September 1,105, Tt differs considerably from figures 
6 and 8, several lines being absent. The first line of this spectrum: ts 
probably the same as the eighth line of the spark spectrum. 

No definite opinion can at present be offered by the writer as to the 
meaning of these changes of the lines in the spectra of different 
flashes; more material must be obtained before a positive statement 
ean be made. 

- Below is a table of measurements of the three spectra and their 
probable relations. Several measurements have been taken, and the 
average are here presented . 
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ehtning (fg. 7). 
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_ Tt may not be out of place here to give a few brief hints as to the 
best method for obtaining lightning photographs, for the benefit of 
the large number of amateur photographers scattered over the world, 
Thunder storms are nearly always cyclonic in their character, their 
diameter varying. When they extend over large areas it will usually 
be found that most of the vertical flashes are at the circumference of 
the circle through which the storm ts passing. In the central part of 
a storm the flashes are usually horizontal, or passing between two 
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«trata of clonds, therefore the best time for obtaining photographs 
is either at the beginning or the end of a storm. At the beginning 
the wind is usually very strong, hindering the work, so that it is gener- 
orally best to wait until the front of the storm has just passed overhead 
ond then to expose the camera from a window or other suitable place 
facing a direction opposite to that of the wind. In this way the 
camera as well as the person will be protected from the wind and rain. 
This rule holds good in most cases, although there are many excep- 
tions, especially when the storm is local in character and of small 
extent. A person must be on the lookout at all times and note the 
direction in which most of the downward strokes appear and direct 
the camera toward them. 

It is useless to expose plates when there is nothing but sheet light- 
ning, for it will only result in spoiling them. Oftentimes there is a 
mixture of sheet lightning and a few scattered ground strokes at 
ncertain points. When that be the case, the chances for obtaining 
pictures are slight, the sheet lightning soon fogging the plates, the 
time for fogging in such eases being from five to ten minutes, depend- 
ing on the frequency of the reflections, The best rule to follow is to 
wait until a favorable opportunity presents itself, when the flashes 
are about half a mile distant, then act quickly, have plenty of plates 
ready to insert in place of the exposed ones, and trust to luck. The 
best way of holding the camera when swung by hand is to place it 
close to the body, tilting it somewhat upward, so as to get as much as 
possible of the sky in the picture, and swinging the body from side 
to side, The time and angle of the swing can be regulated with a 
little practice so as to be fairly accurate, say one second to the swing, 
although the writer has found by experience that when a sudden 
flash appears in front of the camera the evenness of the swing will be 
somewhat disturbed, particularly if the flash is close to the observer, 
oles: the person be in possession of unusually strong nerves. When 
pictures of horizontal flashes are desired the camera must naturally 
have un up and down swing. These flashes are ustially ess intense 
and the pictures of them sometimes require a very long time to 
develop. 

The developer preferred by the writer is “ Rodinal,” being con- 
venient and clean, although any good developer will do, particularly 
such contrast developers as “ Glycin ” or * Hydrochinon.” . 

Different kinds of plates have been tried, but the writer has no 
special preference for any one of the standard plates. The ortho- 
chromatic plates do not seem to give better results than the ordinary 
ones. Films give trouble in developing, because each exposure must 
he developed separately. . 
| igure 0 shows the barometer devised by the writer, which he has 
found very useful in the study of the variations of the atmospheric 
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pressure preceding and during storms, The instrument recommends 
itself on account of the simplicity of its construction, its accuracy, 
and the ease with which the readings can be made, less than one two- 
hundredth part of an inch being easily read off without the aid of a 
vermier. 

The instrument shown in the illustration consists of a glass tube, 
one-fourth inch inside diameter, 38 inches long, bent to an angle of 
100° at a distance of 84 inches from the closed end, filled with mer- 
cury, and mounted with the open end dipping into 4 reservior, which 
in this case is 1 inch in diameter. The open end can also be bent up 
to form a siphon barometer. The scale is placed along the upper 
slanting part of the tube. .A pointer is fastened to the lower part of 
the instrument, the use of which is to indicate when it is in an exact 
vertical position, a mark on the wall indicating this position. The 
surface tension of the mercury is overcome by gently swinging the 
instrument and returning it to its vertical position, The calibration 
may be done by comparison with a standard instrument or by notial 
measurements. The bend of the tube may be made at a different 
angle, but should not be much less than 100° owing to the surface 
tension of the mercury. With this angle the instrument will mag- 
nify about six times, which has been found by the writer to be sufh- 
cient for ordinary use, The range of the instrument described ts 
about 2 inches, and if a greater range is desired the slanting portion 
of the tube may be made longer or a different angle of the bend be 
substituted, although the proportions given have been found by 
experience to give the best satisfaction. A tube with a small internal 
diameter does not give good satisfaction owing to the surface tension 


being greater. 
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Fic, 1.—LIGHTNING FLASH TAKEN JULY 17, 1902. 





Fic, 2.—LIGHTNING FLASH TAKEN 
Juy 11, 1903. 
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Fld. 3.—LIGHTNING FLASH TAKEN OcToRER 1, 1903. 
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Fic. 4.—MOVING CAMERA APPARATUS FOR TAKING LIGHTNING FLASHES. 
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Fic. 8.—SPECTAUM PHOTOGRAPH OF SPaAK FROM STATIC MACHINE. 
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THE TANTALUM LAMP. 


Ry Dr. W. vor Borron ond Dr. O. Fever.ers, 


Part L—By Dr. W. vox Borros. 


Whilst the carbon-filament incandescent lamp remained for nearly 
two decades the sole representative of glow-lamp manufacture, prog- 
ress was being quietly made in this art. The firm of Messrs. Siemens 
& Halske has for many years been working at a solution of the prob- 
lem of an economical incandescent lamp, and arrived, some time ago." 
at the fundamental principle that the visible part of the radiation of 
an incandescent body increases progressively with its temperature. 
This warrants the postulate that the most economical lamp will be 
that whose incandescent material will withstand the highest tem- 
perature. 

Messrs. Siemens & Halske had arrived at this conclusion and 
charged me several years ago with the task of discovering a material 
which should have a melting point considerably above the tempera- 
ture at which ineandescent lighting becomes highly economical, so 
that filaments made of such a material would not melt or disintegrate 
at that temperature, Whilst our laboratory work, founded upon 
this iden, was going on. the first two advances in incandescent light- 
ing were made public, one being the “ Nernst” and the other the 
* Osmium ” lamp. 

There are certain metals the melting points of which are known to 
be considerably above 2,000° C., and the task resolved itself into find- 
ing one which, while fulfilling the above requirement, could be easily 
worked to form a filament, and not be very rare or difficult to pro- 
cure. It was early observed that brown vanadium pentoxide, which, 
secording to Berzelins, does not conduct electricity, is, as a matter of 
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fact. a conductor even when cold. This observation induced me to 
try whether vanadie acid could not he electrolytically decomposed. 
Tn this I succeeded, but the melting point of the vanadium obtained 
proved too low for the purpose in view. Since the metals niobium 
and tantalum are members of the vanadium group, niobium having 
an atomic weight double that of vanadium, while the atomic weight 
of tantalum is double that of niobium, it was thought that one or both 
of these metals might prove to have the desired qualities, On ex- 
perimenting with niobium on the lines adopted for vanadium it ap- 
peared that this metal has a considerably higher melting point than 
that of vanadium, but not, however, sufficiently high. Moreover, 
come of the niobium filaments which I made had a very strong ten- 
dency to break up when heated by the electrie current. 

Tantalum was tried next. I reduced potassium tantalo-fluoride 
in the manner prescribed by Berzelius and Rose and found that the 
finely divided tantalum so produced became fairly coherent on roll- 
ing, so that by this treatment metallic strips of it could be made. It 
was also attempted to work tantalum oxide into the shape of a fila- 
ment by mixing it with paraffin and to reduce it directly into the 
form of a metallic thread. In these experiments there was observed 
for the first time a minute globule of molten tantalum, and this 
globule was of sufficient toughness to permit hammering and draw- 
ing into wire. Following out this observation, tantalum powder was 
melted in a vacuum, and then it was found that the highly heated 
metal parted with the gnses it contained. In this manner I pro- 
duced my first filaments of pure metallic tantalum, which were, 
however, very small. When these had been used in lamps with 
promise of good results, an attempt was made to devise a definite 
process of purification. The potassium tantalo-fluoride was reduced 
to metallic powder; this powder contains a small proportion of oxide: 
and of hydrogen which is absorbed during the reduction. When the 
powder was melted in a vacuum the oxide and absorbed pus disap- 
peared and a reguline metal remained; on carefully remelting this wt 
became so pure that no appreciable impurities could be detected in it. 

The chemical properties of this pure tantalum are very remark- 
able. and some of them are of such a nature as to lead me to suppose 
that nobody other than myself has ever had metallic tantalum in 
his hands. When cold, the material strongly resists chemical re- 
agents: it is not attacked by boiling hydrochloric acid, aqua regia, 
nitric acid, or sulphuric acid, and it is also indifferent to alkaline 
solutions: it is attacked solely by hydrofluoric acid. Following the 
behavior of steel, when heated in the air it assumes o yellow tint at 
about 400° C.. and the tint changes to dark blue when the tantalum 
is exposed for some time to 500° C.. or for a shorter time to 600° C. 
Thin wires of the substance burn with low intensity and without 
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any noticeable flame when ignited. It absorbs hydrogen as well as 
nitrogen with great avidity, even at a low red heat, and forms with 
them combinations of a metallic appearance, but rather brittle. It 
combines with carbon very easily, forming several carbides which, 
us far as they are at present known, are all of metallic appearance, 
but also very hard and brittle, The product which Moissan thought 
to be tantalum was clearly a carbide of this nature or an alloy of a 
earbide with pure tantalum, for Moissan himself stated that his metal 
still contained one-half per cent of carbon. Considering the high 
atomic weight of tantalum (183) it is obvious that a very small quan- 
tity of carbon suflices to carburize a relatively large quantity of 
tantalum. This view of the constitution of Moissan’s product is 
confirmed by the properties he aseribed to the metal—namely, spe- 
cific gravity 12°8, great hardness and brittleness. These sare not 
properties of pure tantalum. When in the form of powder, still 
containing, a8 previously stated, oxide and hydrogen, the specific 
gravity of my material is about 14; when purified by fusion and 
drawn into wire it has a specific gravity of 16-8. It is somewhat 
darker than platinum, and has a hardness about equal to that of 
mild steel, but shows greater tensile strength than steel does. It is 
malleable, although the effect of hammering is relatively small, so 
that the operation must be rather long and severe to beat the metal 
into a sheet, It can be rolled, as well as drawn, into very fine wire. 
Its tensile strength as a wire is remarkably high, and amounts to % 
kilograms per square millimeter, while the corresponding figure for 
good steel is TO to 80 kilograms, according to Kohlrausch. 

The electrical resistance of the material at indoor temperature is 
0°165 ohm for a length of 1 meter and a section of 1 square mill- 
meter (specific conductivity as compared with mercury 6°06). The 
femperature coefficient is positive and has a value of 0°30 between 
0° C. and 100° C. At the t temperature assumed by the incandescent 
filament in the lamp at 1°5 watts per candlepower, the resistance 
rises to 0-830 ohm for a length of 1 meter and a section of 1 square 
millimeter. The coefficient of linear thermal expansion between 
0° C. and 60° C. is 0-0000079, according to experiments made by the 
Imperial Normal-Aichungs commission. Fusion is preceded by a 
gradual softening, which appears to extend over a range of tempera- 
ture of several hundred degrees. The specific heat is 0°0865, so that 
the atomic heat is 6°04, which is in accord with the law established 
by Dulong and Petit. 


Part T1.—By Dr. ©. Fevenuers. 


The results of the work carried out in our chemical laboratory, as 
described by Doctor von Bolton in the first part of this paper, were, 
of course, of the wtmost interest to our incandescent lamp manufac- 
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turing department. As soon as Doctor Bolton's experiments showed 
that the originally brittle tantalum could be made ductile enough to 
draw into wire by the usual methods, and that this wire could be bent 
and coiled like a thin steel wire, it beeame possible to test it thor- 
oughly as to its usefulness for incandescent lamps, The first trials 
with wires of about 0-5 millimeter diameter gave most promising 
results. ‘They confirmed the fact that tantalum has a very high melt- 
ing point-and that it is but slightly subject to disintegration in a 
vacuum, even when subjected to a heavy current. 

The first tantalum lamp that proved moderately satisfactory in that 
it admitted of an exact measurement of thé electric photometric 
conditions and stood a burning test for some time, was completed 
just over two years ago, viz, on December 28, 1902. This lamp had 
i loop-shaped filament made of the first tantalum wire ever drawn. 
The diameter of the wire was 0-28 millimeter, its effective lighting 
length 54 millimeters, and its electrical resistance when cold 020 
ohm. This corresponds to a specific resistance (1 meter length, 1 
square millimeter section) of 0-331. The photometric measurements 
made at efficiencies of 2, 11, and 1 watt per Hefner candlepower 
showed potential differenoas of 4°09, 405, and 5-9 volts; currents of 
5, 5-46,'and 62 amperes, and illuminating values of 11, 18, and 37 
Hefner ecandlepower, respectively, On being burnt at 1 watt per 
candlepower the lamp had a life of twenty hours, during which it 
blackened considerably. 

As the chemical and mechanical manufacturing processes devel- 
oped and the material became purer and the wires more uniform, the 
results obtained also improved, The lamps lasted longer and black- 
ened less; at the same time the specific resistance decreased until it 
had dropped to the present figure of 0°165 for the pure metal. Tt is 
clear that the materia] used for the first lamps still contained a con- 
siderable quantity of impurities, probably niobium and carbides, 
‘which caused the great disintegration and the nearly double specific 
resistance, During these first trials we looked very carefully into 
the question as to what dimensions the filament of a tantalum lamp 
ought to have for ordinary voltages and illuminating values. From 
the dimensions of the filament used in the first lamp we calculated 
that, with this rather impure material, we should require a filament 
about 520 millimeters long and 0-06 millimeter diameter for a lamp 
for 110 volts, 52 Hefner candlepower, and 1-5 watts per candle- 
power. These unusual figures inereased when the specific resistance 
of the material had diminished to the present value of 0-165, at which, 
for 4 32 Hefner eandlepower lamp, a filament of about 700 milli- 
aye in length by 0-055 millimeter in diameter was required; for 

25 Hefner candlepower lamp a filament of about 650 millimeters 
by 0-05 millimeter diameter was required. Thus, in order to con- 
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etruct a practical and useful lamp for standard voltages and illu- 
minating values, we had to solve the problem of drawing the tanta- 
lum wire in sufficient length down to a diameter of 0°05 amillimeter 
to 0-00 millimeter; this we suceceded in doing after long-and labori- 
ous trials, 

In July, 1903, we possessed the first tantalum lamp with a lament 
of about 0-05 millimeter diameter, It had a loop-shapedl filament o4 — 
millimeters long, and it took 0°55 amperes at 9 volts and gave 3° 
Hefner candlepower at 1-5 watts per cundlepower, On the basis 
of these figures a lamp having the same quality and diameter of wire 
and working at the same offic’ dency on a 110-volt.cirenit would have 
« filament 650 millimeters long and would grve 43 Hefner candle- 
power, The experiments thus ‘for had proved that the task of pro- 
ducing lamps for 110 volts and a maximum of 25 to 32 Hefner candle- 
power was not an easy one in several respects. We liad to solve the 
problem of suitably and reliably fixing a filament rather more than 
2 feet long within a glass globe which should not exceed to any great 
extent the dimensions of the usual incandescent lamps. The first 
and most obvious attempt was made, of course, by adhering to the 
loop shape and accommodating the required length of wire by connect- 
ing several such bows in series within'the lamp. However, lamps 
made according to this plan with two to four tantalum loops gave 
results which were anything but satisfactory. 

It appeared that, like all other metallic filaments which have hith- 
erto been used for incandescent lamps, tantalum wire softens sensibly 
at the temperature attained when worked at 1-5 watts per cundle- 
power. To use loop-shaped or spiral filaments similar te the carbon 
filaments of the common incandescent lamps was, therefore, out of 
the question. There was no difficulty in suspending the loops, but in 
that case the lamps would have to be used exclusively in a vertical 
position, a limitation which we wished to avoid in all circumstances. 
Besides, such a construction would necessitate staying the loops firmly 
to prevent them from becoming entangled with each other during 
transport of thelamps, Nor did lamps made with loops of, corrugated 
wire (fig. 1) or of plain or corrugated metal mbbon give satisfaction; : 
for although the loops were certainly shortened in this way, there 
were other drawbacks which caused us to abandon this construction. 
It soon beeame apparent that the one road to success lay in the direc: 
tion of dividing the filament into a number of short straight lengthe 
supported at their ends by insulated holders. In this manner we suc- 
ceeded at last, in September, 1903, in producing the first really serv- 
iceable lamps for about 110 volts. This lamp is 1Mustrated in figure 2. 
and it will be seen that it contains two glass disks cast to a central 
wire holder: eaeh disk carries laterally twelve arms having sinall 
hooks at their ends and insulated from each other. Through these 
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twenty-four hooks the thin tantalum wire is drawn up and down be- 
tween the two disks. This is believed to be the first metallic incan- 
descent lamp for nearly 110 volts which, like the common carbon 
glow lamp, can burn in any position whatsoever. This lamp sup- 
plied about 30 Hefner candlepower on a %4-volt cirenit at 1-5 watts 
per candlepower. It lasted for 260 hours, and Jost during that time 
oh per cent of its illuminating power. 

After this first practical success we redoubled our efforts to improve 
the lamp further. As far back as about the middle of October, 1903, 





Fig, 1—Lamp with cor- Fis. 2—Early type of Fig, 3.—Tantalum lamp wiih 
fogated flament. tata bape. flaments fixed obliquely, 
we suceeeded in making the first 200-volt tantalum lamp, which was 
of a design similar to the lamp just described, but with eighteen arms 
on each disk and with a greater distance between the two disks, T 
may add at once that it is of interest only as a curiosity, for it has 
served no practical purpose, The length of its filament was 1,350 
millimeters and the Hluminating value about 60 Hefner candle- 
power, In the course of further development the form of the frame 
of wire filament for the 110-volt lamp went through different stages, 
the principle of subdivision being always followed. Among other 
constructions, we tried some in which, instead of one long filament, 
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a number of short pieces of wire were fixed on a supporting frame: 
these pieces, connected in series, made up the total length required. 
Figure 3 represents a lamp thus constructed, the wire being fixed 
obliquely in sixteen straight pieces between two insulated supporting 
stars. Such lamps offer the advantage that short pieces of filament 
ean be used in the manufacture, but they are only reliable if the 
wires used in the same lamp 
are absolutely uniform im «i- 
ameter and quality. In the 
end we arrived at the shape 
represented in figure 4, which 
is for 110 volts, 25 candle- 
power, and 1-5 watts per 
Hefner candlepower. In this 
form, differing from most of 
the previous constructions, the 
central support consists of a 
short glass rod carrying two 
disks, into which the arms, 
bent upward and downward 
in the shape of an umbrella, 
are cast. The upper star has 
eleven, the lower twelve arms, 
each upper arm being in a ver- 
teal plane midway between 
the vertical planes in which 
two adjatent lower arms lie. 
Between these eleven and 
twelve arms, which are bent 
into hooks. at their ends, the 
entire length of the filament 
is drawn in a zigzag fashion. 
Tis extremities, held by two of 
the lower arms, are connected 
with the foot of the lamp by 
means of platinum strips. 
The standard type for 110 
volts 25 Hefner candlepower and 1-5 watts per candlepower has a 
filament 650 millimeters long and 0-05 millimeters in diameter. The 
weight of this filament is 0-022 gram, so that about 45,000 lamps 
contain together 1 kilogram of tantalum. The shape of the glass 
globe is adapted to the frame deseribed above. Care has been 
tuken to make it of a size not exceeding the usual maximum dimen- 
sions of common incandescent lamps of the same candlepower 
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(25 Hefner candlepower 110 volts). This shape offers a number 
of noticeable advantages. In the first instance it is very stable 
and will stand strong shocks without damage to the lamp. A con- 
siderable number of such lamps sent across the sea to test their ability 
to withstand the hardships of transport came back unhurt, although 
they had been packed just like common glow lamps, and no 
special care in any respect had been taken in their handling. The 
lamp burns, of course, in any position, and can therefore be held in 
any kind of fitting. The light is rather white and agreeable, and its 
effect is particularly uniform if the lamp is provided with a ground- 
glass globe, 

We shall now proceed to describe the electric and photometric 
properties of the lamp and its behavior in actual use. Numerous 
trinls for lengthy periods of time at 1 to 3 watts per candlepower 
have proved the vast superiority of the tantalum lamp over the 
carbon filament lamp under equal electric and photometric conditions. 
Expressing this fact in figures, we can state that the tintalum lamp 
consumes about 50 per cent less current at the same voltage, with the 
same jutensity of light and the same useful life; or that, at the same 
economy, its life is several times that of the carbon type. Moreover, 
at an initial efficiency of 1-5 volts per Hefner candlepower the tanta- 
lum lamp has an average life quite sufficient for all practical require- 
nents, so that this rating has been standardized for the LLO-volt 
lamp. Trials have also proved that the lamps have a life of several 
hundred hours at 1 watt per Hefner candlepower, but in that case 
they were very sensitive to variations of pressure and often showed 
an early decrease of illuminating power. The useful life of thie 
tantalum lamp—i.e.. the time within which it loses 20 per cent of 
its initial illuminating power—averages between 400 and Goo hours 
46 Teo watts per Hefner candlepower. Some specimens have proved 
to have a useful life of as much as 1200 hours, The absolute life, in 
general, amounts to 800-1,000 hours under normal working conditions, 
Further, we have to remark that the tantalum lamp blackens but 
little unless it has been strongly overheated during work in conse- 
quence of partial short-cireuiting of the filament. 

It ts very interesting to observe the behavior of the tantalum 
lamp during the whole course of its life. The first fact worthy of 
note is that, like some carbon lamps, the illuminating value increases 
at the beginning, generally after « few hours, by 15 te 20 per cent. 
In the same way the consumption of current rises by about 3 to 
6 per cent, while the consumption of energy drops to 13 to 14 
witts per candlepower, After that the illuminating value gradually 
dewreases, while a corresponding increase of the consumption of 
energy occurs. The average behavior of the 25-cand lepower lamp 
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et 110 volts with reference to its various periods of life is shown in 
the following table: 
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The initial increase of illuminating value and of current consumed 
is doubtless caused by a change in the structure of the tantalum 
wire, this change being ac- 
companied by a reduction 
of resistance and, conse- 
quently, of the phenomena 
resulting therefrom. We 
may say at once that after 
a certain amount of use the 
filament presents a radical 
change in appearance when 
viewed with the naked eye. 
While the fresh filament 
has a perfectly smooth and 
evlindrical surface, it ac- 
quires a peculiarly olisten- 
ing aspect as it grows old, 
so that a lamp having 





served for ot) time Cah Fre. i—Tantalum Mament, Pi. it—Filament frome 
; slits. oe, rare t before an after 1,000 ofa Hew lamp, 
be readily distinguished te ete 


from a new lamp. When 
looked at under the microscope, the filament that has burned for a 
length of time shows a clear tendency toward contraction and forma- 
tion of drops or beads. ~ Figure 5 is an illustration of a piece of 
filament in its fresh state and of the same piece after 1,000 hours of 
service, the specimen in each ease betng magnified one hundred times. 
This gradual shortening of the filament can also be observed in the 
lamps themselves, and offers u further indication of the age of « lamp. 
Figure 6 represents the filament frame of a new lamp. Tt will be 
noticed that the tantalum wire is led up and down and hangs Loose 
on the supporting frame in easy wide arches, without sharp bends, 
Bu 1inkKi——13 
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But after being used for some time the aspect of the lamp is quite 
different. As shown in figure 7, the wire has contracted, the wide 
arches have disappeared and sharp-pointed angles have taken their 
place, 

The behavior of these lamps is most peculiar when the filament 
has burnt through. While with all other incandescent lamps the 
burning through of the filament is tantamount to the economical 
death of the lamp, it may happen with tantalum lamps that they 
burn through several times without being rendered useless; on the 
contrary. each burning through is followed by an increase, often 
considerable, of the illuminating power. This peculiar result ts 
due to the fact that in many cases a broken wire comes in contact 
with its neighbor, so that the circuit Is again established. A part 





Fic. 7.—Appearance of filament Fic. 4,—Filament framé, showing 
after having teen in ten, broken Hament. 


of the filament is thus cut out of the circuit, and the lamp conse- 
quently burns more intensely, and sometimes even too intensely, in 
which case, of course, only a short span of life is left to it. Yet we 
have had more than one lamp under observation, the filament of 
which broke for a first time after o short period of service and then 
broke repeatedly, but notwithstanding this the lamp lived more than 
1,000 hours. We have often succeeded in rendering a lamp with a 
broken filament serviceable again by tapping it to bring the broken 
piece into contact with its neighbor, Figure 8 represents the frame 
of a lamp in which the filament was burnt through in three places, 
and yet continued to do service. For the sake of clearness, the 
back spans of the filament have been omitted in the drawing, while 
the front spans which were carrying the current are drawn in 
specially heavy lines, 
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Tt must further be mentioned that after serving for some time, 
say 200 to 300 hours, the tantalum filament loses a great deal of its 
mechanical resistance, while, as has been stated by Doctor Von 
Bolton, tantalum wire, when new, has a greater tensile strength than 
steel, It becomes brittle and will break easily in the course of its 
life as a filament. It is therefore advisable when lamps have served 
for some time not to remove them from their old fittings and put 
them into new ones, as that might easily cause the filament to break. 
New lamps are not very sensitive to strong shocks, even while burn- 
ing, but when this alteration in the filament has occurred jt is well to 
preserve them from shocks, 

The behavior of the tantalum lamp under a very great increase of 
voltage is of special interest to the incandescent-lamp maker. As 
was to be expected, the trials 
made in this respect have also 
shown the superiority of this 
lamp over the carbon lamp. It 
has been ascertained that tanta- 
lum lamps for 110 volts, 25 Hef- 
ner candlepower and 1-5 watts 
per candlepower only burn 
through at 260 to 300 volts if 
the pressure is increased slowly 
and gradually, while with car- 
bon lamps designed to work un- 
der the same conditions nothing 
like that figure can be obtained, 
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globe can also be proved in a few hours by means of comparative 
burning tests at about 30 per cent overload. 

Another advantage of the tantalum lamp over the carbon lamp is 
that the resistance of tantalum, like that of all other metals, strongly 
increases with the rise of temperature, while carbon is known to 
diminish in resistance when it is hot. In figure 9 the variation of 
the resistance of tantalum and of carbon as a function of the voltage 
is graphically represented, the pressure being assumed as 100 volts 
and the resistance at 100 arbitrary units when the efficiency is 1-4 
watts per Nefner candlepower, so that for each per cent of variation 
of voltage the respective percentage of variation of resistance is 
shown. It will be seen in the first instance that the resistance of the 
tantalum increases to more than five times its original value from the 
cold state to 1:5 watts per Hefner candlepower, while the resistance 
of the carbon decreases to about one-half of its initial value. Tt will 
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further be noticed that even afterwards the resistance of tantalnm 
goes on rising, while the resistance of carbon keeps dropping. 
Therefore the increase or decrease of pressure causes the strength of 
current, and with it the illuminating value, to rise or fall at a quicker 
rate in the carbon lamp than in the tantalum lamp, and, consequently, 
the latter is less sensitive to variations of pressure than the former. 

Having thus related the whole history of the development of the 
tantalum lamp and fully entered into a critical comparison between 
it and the carbon filament lamp, we need scarcely add that we do 
not intend, of course, to be satisfied with what we have already 
obtained. For the time being, however, and until a larger building 
has been erected for the production of tantalum, our firm has resolved 
to keep to the type for which there is an immediate practical demand. 
That is the lamp for 100 to 120 volts, which supplies 25 Hefner 
candlepower at 110 volts, or will have a higher or lower illuminat- 
ing value if worked at correspondingly higher or lower voltages. In 
conclusion, I would recapitulate the properties which wé claim as 
peculiar characteristics of our invention as follows: 

1. The tantalum lamp has a filament made of a metallic conduc- 
tor, and burns at once on being connected without any previous 
heating. ' 

2. "The light-giving wire 1s prepared by melting in a vacuum and 
drawing. It is tough even in the cold state, and can therefore be 
coiled and fixed in the lamp when cold. 

3. A relatively great length of wire can be placed in a simple man- 
ner within a bulb of ordinary dimensions. 

4. Tantalum ore exists in considerable quantities and can be easily 
procured. . 

5. Similar principles of treatment can be adhibited to other metals 
of a very high melting point. 
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By Amanose Swaser, Cleveland, Obio, 


As we open this. the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the history of the society for a 
quarter of a century comes before us, and it is an occasion when it is 
especially appropriate to make some mention of the growth and 
progress of the society since it was organized. 

At the beginning of the society who would have dared to predict 
the wonderful advance that has been made in mechanical engineering. 
There was indeed a great field for work for just such a society. The 
long list of meetings which have been so fully attended and so valu- 
able to the members: the transactions, with their records of addresses, 
papers, and discussions by men of experience in nearly every branch 
of mechanical engineering, and the constant growth of the society 
until at the present time it has a membership of nearly 2,900, all go 
io show that from the beginning it has been an earnest and pro- 
gressive organization, and a most important factor in the progress 
of mechanical science and of the mechanic arts. 

Not only those of us who were counted among its first members, 
but those who from vear to year have been added to its membership, 
may well feel proud of its splendid record. 

The scope and influence of the society, which has been constantly 
inereasing in the past, will surely continue, and never was its future 
brighter than at present, 

For the subject of my address I wish to speak of a few of those 
methods and mechanisms which have been developed and perfected 
to such a degree of refinement that they may be considered as almost 
beyond the practical, and yet were it not for such refinements they 
could not possibly be made to serve the utilitarian purposes which 
make them of such inestimable value to ws all. 

The division and the measurement of time is to-day. as it has been 
for ages, among the most important of the subjects affecting the wel- 
fare of mankind, and as time has rolled on and there has been a better 
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inderstanding of the laws governing the universe, nearer and nearer 
has been the approach to perfection in the working out of these dif- 
ficult problems, but the many limitations surrounding them have 
always kept their full solution somewhere in the future. 

The diurnal revolution of the earth, which gives the solar day, and 
the revolution of the earth around the sun, the solar year, are the 
arbitrary divisions of time marked off with the utmost precision 
by the celestial bodies; and while the length of the solar day has, 
from before the Christian era, been fairly well defined, the length of 
the solar vear was but approximately known until within a few houn- 
dre years. 

The length of the year as counted by the Julian calendar was too 
long by eleven minutes and fourteen seconds, and this error amounted 
to ten full days in the sixteen hundred years from the time the 
Julian Calendar went into effect until the introduction of the Gre- 
gorian calendar. 

A few years ago, when visiting the Vatican Observatory, I was 
particularly interested in the Gregorian tower, which forms a part of 
the Vatican Library Building. After passing through a number of 
rooms which are used in connection with the observatory, when near 
the top of the tower, I was taken into the spacious and beautiful 
calendar room, the walls of which are covered with paintings of the 
highest order, executed centuries ago, under the direction of Pope 
Gregory XIII. In the center of the room and forming a part of the 
floor there was a large marble slab, on which was cut a fine line 
exactly in the true meridian, and upon the line was a special mark 
which indicated the altitude of the sun at noon of a certain day. 
On the south wall, near the top of the room, there was a small aper- 
ture through which the direct rays of the sun passed at noon, project- 
ing a bright spot on the meridian line. 

All of this had been planned and executed by the astronomers in 
order that they might demonstrate the necessity of reforming the 
etlendar, and when at noon on the 11th of March, 1582. Pope Greg- 
ory saw that the altitude of the sun as shown by the beam of light 
was not for that particular day, but for the day ten days later, he 
directed that ten days be stricken from the calendar, and that day 
should be the 21st of March instead of the 11th. 

With such precision had the astronomers determined the true 
length of the year that our present calendar, with its intercalations. 
will continue on for twenty thousand years with an error not to ex- 
ceed a single day. 

The line on the marble slab and the aperture through the wall of 
the calendar room were devices simple in the extreme, and in this day 
of instruments such a method would hardly be considered, yet they 
eerved their purposes admirably, and the placing of that line on the 
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true meridian, with an accuracy never before attained, was consid- 
ered one of the greatest scientific achievements of that age. 

Since an unknown time the day has been divided into twenty-four 
hours, and as civilization has advanced the greater has been the ne- 
cessity for the utmost precision in the measurement of each hour with 
its subdivisions. 

The sun dial is not only the earliest, but the most interesting of all 
the numerous arrangements that have been devised for measuring 
the divisions of the day. Notwithstanding its limitations, it has . 
been a subject which has attracted the brightest minds for ages, 
Within these later vears there has been a renewed interest in this an- 
cient timekeeper, not only in copying the types of dials, which are 
valuable becanse of their antiquity. but in working out new forme. 
Recently a new dial has been invented by which the rays of the sun 
will indicate the true mean time for each day of the year with an 
error not to exceed one minute. 

The hour glass, which came later, was considered a much more 
practical method, inasmuch as it could be used either day or night, 
and because its use was not confined to a particular location; how- 
ever, as a timekeeper it was not satisfactory, even in those early 
days. 

The clepsydra, or water clock, which is supposed to have been in- 
vented by the Greeks, was found to be a much better timekeeper than 
either the sun dial or hour glass, and it was a great step in advance 
ioward the accurate measurement of time. 

These water clocks are to this day used extensively in the East, 
more especially m China. Those first used by the Greeks consisted 
of two water jars so arranged that the water from the upper ran into 
the lower, and the time of day was determined by measuring the 
depth of water in the upper jar, and at sunrise each day the water 
was returned to the upper jar. In the city of Canton there is a water 
elock which has been running for eight hundred years, and at the 
present time it ts the standard clock of that city. This clock consists 
of four water jars, ench having a capacity of 5 or 10 gallons. The 
jars are placed one above the other in the form of a terrace, the 
three upper ones being provided with a small orifice near the bottom 
through which the water drops into the jar next below, and so on 
down from one to the other until the water reaches the lowest or 
registering jar. In this there is a float, to which is attached an up- 
right, having graduations for the hours and parts of hours, and as 
the water rises the time can be determined by noting the height of 
the float in relation to the crossbar at the top of the jar. | 

In this improved form of water clock the variation in the flow of 
water due to the difference in height is overcome by having a series 
of jars, the outlet of the upper being so graduated that there is but 
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little variation in the height of water in the second jar, and in the 
third the height remains practically uniform, thus insuring a con- 
stant head for the water which drops into the registering jar. At 
the beginning of each day the water is taken from below and carried 
up a flight of steps to the top. 

That such an arrangement has some elements favorable to the ac- 
enrate measurement of time there can be no doubt. It certainly has 
the element of simplicity, and not Withstanding its long service, the 
- only wear noticeable was confined to the steps leading to the up- 

per jar. 

Clocks of the present type, although used as far back as the twelfth 
century. and possibly oarlier, were but fair timekeepers until several 
centuries later. Those which the astronomers used in their observa- 
tories at the end of the fifteenth century were so unreliable that mod- 
ified forms of the clepsydras of the ancients were used, and us they 
did not prove to be satisfactory, most of the observations were made 
without the use of clocks. 

Galileo's beautiful discovery of the isochronism of the pendulum 
from the swinging chandelier in the cathedral at Pisa was of grent 
Value In many respects, but in none more so than in its application 
to the measurement of time. 

Soon after that great discovery the English clock maker, Graham, 
invented the mercurial pendulum, by which the variation in ite 
length cansed by the difference in temperature was fully compensated, 
and some years later Harrison, another English clock maker, invented 
a compensating pendulum, which consisted of a series of metal bars 
having different coefficients of expansion—so that two hundred years 
ago, as it is to-day, the pendulum was the nearest perfect of all the 
devices that have been employed for governing or controlling the 
motions of a clock mechanism. 

Every part of the clock down to the minutest detail has been the 
subject of study and improvement, and clocks are made and adjusted 
with such precision and delicgey that in testing them the question is 
within how small « fraction of a second will they ron. Not content 
with their marvelous performance when under normal conditions, 
some of the finest astronomical clocks ore surrounded by glass or 
metal cases, in which a partial vacuum is maintained. and in order 
that the CASS Trt V not be opened or disturbed the winking iS done 
automatically by means of electricity, the frequency of the winding 
in some causes being os often as once every minute. These clocks are 
set up in especially constructed rooms or underground vaults. where 
they are free from jar or vibration, where the temperature and 
barometric conditions remain practically constant, and where every 
possible precaution is taken to further minimize the errors of the 
ruining rate, 
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A clock in the observatory at Berlin has run for several months 
under these favorable conditions with a rate having a mean error 
of but fifteen one-thousandths of a second per day and a maximum 
error of thirty one-thousandths of a second per day. 

Another clock, installed at the observatory of Case School of Ap- 
phed Science, at Cleveland, running under similar conditions, also 
has a menn error of fifteen one-thonsandths of a second per day, with 
t maximum error for several months of but twenty-two one-thon- 
sandths of a second per day. 

These are notable examples of the present state of the art of clock 
making and show the wonderful precision with which minute inter- 
vals of time can be measured. 

From the time of the invention of Peter Hele, in 1477, of the 
“Nuremburg animated egg.” or “ pocket clock.” which require 
winding twice a day and varied an hour and a half in the same length 
of time, the development of the watch has kept pace with the 
“mother clock ” and followed closely to it in time-keeping qualities, 

These marvelous little machines, whether made at the homes of the 
peasants among the hills and mountains of Switzerland, where the 
skill required for making a single part has been handed down from 
generation to generation, or made in the great factories of this coun- 
try, where fully 2,000,000 high-grade movements are turned out 
annually and where the skill of the workmen has been supplemented 
by modern methods and machinery, are, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties attending their manufacture, produced so cheaply as to be within 
the reach of almost everyone. 

The larger watch, or ship chronometer, with its escapement so 
delicately made and adjusted that it must always be kept in the 
sine position, was greatly improved through the efforts of the Brit- 
ish Government in 1714 by offering rewards of ten, fifteen, and twenty 
thousand pounds to any who should make chronometers that would 
run so accurately that the longitude of « ship at sen could be deter- 
mined within 60, 40, and 30 miles. Harrison, the inventor of the 
compensating pendulum and the compensating balance, which is now 
need in watches, succeeded in making a chronometer which. after 
being tested on a long voyage, was found to run so closely that the 
position of the ship was determined within 1S miles, and he was 
therefore paid the full award of £20,000. That historic chronometer, 
Which marked a new era in navigution, Is now numbered AMON the 
treasures of the (sreenwich Observatory. 

Modern ships are equipped with chronometers so accurate and so 
reliable and with sextants of such precision that navigators can 
determine their position in latitude and longitude within a few miles. 
Therefore, with the increased speed of the powerful ships, carrying 
hundreds or even thousands of passengers, together with their val- 
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table cargoes, the methods and instruments used in navigation have 
been so improved as to greatly diminish the dangers in crossing the 
SPL. 

The perfection attained in the measurement of time, which is of 
such great practical value in nearly every sphere of life, would not 
have been possible were it not for the even greater refinements that 
have characterized the methods and instruments used by the astrono- 
‘mer in determining the length of the day and of the year, which are 
the fundamental standards of time. 

The division of the cirele and the measurement of angles have 
ever been among the unsolved problems of the astronomer, yet in the 
instruments used by him circles have formed a most important part, 

Long before the telescope was invented, Tycho Brahe, the Danish 
ustronomer, * the founder of modern astronomy,” constructed for his 
observatory instruments of various kinds having graduated circles 
and ares of circles. His instruments for the most part were improve- 
ments on these used by Arabian astronomers in the eighth and ninth 
eenturies, and these in turn were copied after similar instruments used 
by the Greeks and Egyptians a thousand years previous, and it i sup- 
posed that such instruments were used by the Chinese at an even 
earlier period, so that graduated circles have come down to us from 
the far-off ages, 

The longer the radius the more accurate the graduations, was the 
principle upon which the early instruments were made. The Ara- 
bians in about the veur 1000 built a sextant with a 60-foot radius 
tnd a quadrant with a 21-foot radius, but to Tycho Brahe is due the 
eredit of constructing instruments having circles much smaller in 
diameter and graduated with a greater precision than ever before. 
It was by the nse of such improved instruments of his own making, 
and by his observations which were made without a telescope or any 
means of magnification, that le was able to give the positions of a 
large number of stars within less than one minute of are from the 
positions given by modern astronomers. 

The graduation of an 8-foot mural circle in 1725 by Graham, of 
England, for the National Observatory, and of an 8-foot quadrant 
by Bird, in 1767, were notablé steps in advance in the division of the 
cirele and the measurement of angles; but these and similar instru- 
ments, although their efficiency was greatly augumented by the use of 
the telescope, have been supplanted by others more practical. 

The first circular dividing engine was made in 1740 by Henry Hind- 
ley, of York, England, for cutting the teeth of clock wheels, and it is 
interesting to note that in the same year Huntsmann, another clock- 
maker, of Sheffield, invented the process of making crucible steel, 
that he might have a metal suitable for the springs of his clocks. 
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Of the several engines constructed later the one most successful 
and representing the greatest progress was that made by Ramsden 
in 1777. This engine, automatic in its movements, was made espe- 
cially for graduating circles, and because of the great precision with 
which he divided the circles of the instruments used by the Govern- 
ment the board of longitude awarded him the sum of £615. <A fur- 
ther and most potent recognition of the excellence of his work lies in 
the fact that all subsequent circular dividing engines have followed 
closely the same general principles of construction embodied in the 
Ramsden engine, 

It is most gratifying to all those who are interested in mechanical 
progress that the Ramsden engine has been preserved throughout all 
these vears and now stands in the Museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington as a monument to the one who made it and as 
the best example of that time of the art of graduating circles. 

Many excellent dividing engines have been made that are quite 
sufficient in point of accuracy for the work for which they were 
intended, but the perfection required in the graduation of circles for 
ustronomical instruments is such that it has been found to be one of 
the most difficult of all mechanical problems to make an engine that 
will meet such requirements. 

In such an engine the chief essential is that the spipdle carrving 
the master plate shall be as nearly round and as closely fitted in its 
bearings as is possihle, for the degree of excellence with which that 
work is done determines how closely a circle can be divided. 

Tt seems almost incredible that a well-lubricated spindle of 4 
inches in diameter at its largest part and tapering three-quarters of 
an inch to the foot can be made so nearly round and so closely fitted 
in its bearings that a movement of one-thousandth of an inch in or 
out of its bearings will in one case cause it to turn with difficulty 
and in the other with perfect freedom; yet this has been found to be 
within the limits of mechanical refinements. 

The greatest accuracy thus far attained in such engines is one 
second of arc, which arc, with a radius of 3 miles, equals 1 inch, and 
at 20 inches, which is the radius of the silver ring upon which the 
sraduations on the master plate are made, a line one-thousandth of 
an inch in width is equal to twelve seconds of are, or twelve times the 
accumulated errors of any number of divisions, or twenty times the 
greatest error of any single division. 

In automatically graduating a circle, it has been found to be 
impracticable to cut more than six lines in a minute, and it requires 
about thirty-three hours to divide a circle into two-minute spaces. 
As with the running of the finest clocks, so only can the best results 
be obtained when the engine is surrounded with every favorable 
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condition possible. Instead of the large circles and sectors used hy 
the ancients, circles of smaller diameter have been made as the 
methods for graduating have been improved, until those of the more 
modern instruments are seldom greater than 30 inches, and some of 
the latest meridian instruments have circles of but 25 inches. 

The smaller circles, which can be made and graduated with greater 
precision than the larger ones, are also less liable to change in form, 
owing to their weight and the variation in temperature, and with the 
‘id -of the reading microscope the results obtained would not be 
possible with the larger circles. 

A 25-inch cirele read with » microscope having m power of 40 
would. be equivalent to a circle of about 80 feet in diameter, and 
| a single second of are as seen through the microscope would be eqpual 
to 0.0024 of an inch, a quantity easily subdivided. 

A most important adjunct to the astronomer’s instrumental equip- 
ment is the filar micrometer. With it he determines the errors of 
divisions, the eccentricity of his circle, and measures the angles to 
within « fraction of a second: and when used at the eve end af the 
telescope he determines the posit wns and motions of the stars ane 
the distances and diameters of the planets. In these littl instru- 
ments, whether of the simple or complex. form, the chief requisites 
are the screw and the cross wires, for upon them the value of the 
observations and measurements depend, 

To make the screw of a micrometer so true that the errors in the 
thréads can not be detected by its own magnifying power is an 
extremely difficnlt task. These micrometer serews are often made. 
with 100 threads to the inch, and are provided with graduated drums 
having 100 divisions, the readings being made in tenths of a division. 

The eross wires, which are but common spider lines, because of 
their fineness and the remarkable qualities they possess, are indispens- 
ible in micrometric work. 

That the repulsive and even dangerous spider has plenty of ene- 
nes among the human family there can be no doubt, yet if the value 
of the contributions which tt has made to the cause of science was 
generally known, it would surely have a greater number of friends 
than at present, and most certainly the astronomer will say naught 
against its for after the experience of many years he has found that 
the spider furnishes the only thread which can be snecessfully used 
in earrving on his work. 

The spider lines mostly used are from one-fifth to one-seventh of a 
thousandth of an inch in diameter, and-in addition to their strength 
and elasticity, they have the peculiar property of withstanding 
preat changes of temperature, and often when measuring the sun 
epots, although the heat is so intense as to crack the lenses of the 
micrometer eyepiece, yet the spider lines are not in the least injured. 
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The threads of the silkworm, although of great value as a com- 
inercial product, are so coarse and rough compared with the Silk of 
the spider that they can not be used in such instruments, ~~ 

Platinum wires are made sufficiently fine, and make most excellent 
cross wires for instruments where low magnifying powers are ased, 
vet as the power increases they become rough and imperfect. 

Spider lines, although of but a fraction of a thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, are made up of several thousunds of microscopic 
streams of fluid, which unite and form « single line, and it is because 
of this that they remain true and round under the highest magnify- 
Inge power, 

An instance of the durability of the spider lines is found at the 
Allegheny Observatory, where the same set of lines in the micrometer 
of the transit instrument has been in use since 1859. 

The placing of the spider lines in the micrometer is a work of great 
delicacy, and in some micrometers there are as many as thirty, which 
form a reticule, with lines two one-thousandths of an inch apart 
and parallel with each other under the highest magnifying power, 

Step by step, from the methods of the Arabian astronomers to 
the time of Tycho Brahe and on down to the present day, improve- 
ments in the instruments and methods for the measurement of angles 
have been going on, until astronomers can measure double stars with 
i separation of one second of arc. and within less than one second 
they can define thetr positions in the heavens, 

In the realm of the measurements of minute linear distances and 
the perfection of curved and flat surfaces the refinements are even 
greater than those pertaining to the measurement of time and of 
angles. 

Most important in the linear dividing engine is the screw, and 
although much had been accomplished in bringing such engines to a 
high degree of excellence, it was for Professor Rowland to make an 
engine which has a practically perfect screw; and without doubt it 
is In tll respects the nearest. perfect of all the mechanisms that have 
heen employed for ruling lines exactly parallel and equally spaceil. 

The Rowland engine was made especially for ruling diffraction 
gratings which are made of speculum metal, and with it a metal sur- 
face has been ruled with 160,000 lines, there being about 29,000 to the 
inch, and as many as 43,000 lines to the inch have been ruled. 

The gratings mostly used have from 14,000 to 20,000 lines to the 
inch, and with such exactness is the cutting tool moved by the screw 
that the greatest error in the ruling does not exceed one-millionth of 
im inch. 

The production of these gratings, which has enabled the plivsicist. 
in his study of the spectrum to enter fields of research before un- 
known, has not only called for the highest degree of perfection ever 
attained in the spacing of linear distances, but it has also called for 
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a refinement most difficult in the optical surfaces upon which the 
lines are ruled. To Mr. Brashear was given the problem of produc- 
ing such surfaces, and notwithstanding the many difficulties encoun- 
tered in working and refining the speculum metal plates, he has 
made many hundred plates with surfaces either flat or curved with 
an error not to exceed one-tenth of a wave length of light, or one 
four-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 

As the established standards of length, which are the yard of 
Great Britain and the meter of France, are made of metal and liable 
to destruction or damage, Professor Michelson conceived the iden of 
determining the lengths of these standards in wave lengths of light, 
which would be a basis of value unalterable and indestructible. 

For the purpose of carrying out these experiments the Interfe- 
rameter was constructed—an instrument which required the highest 
order of workmanship and the greatest skill of the optician. Again 
Mr. Brashear proved equal to the occasion, and made for the in- 
strument a series of refracting plates, the surfaces of which were flat 
within one-twentieth of a wave length of light, with sides parallel 
within one second. This was the most difficult work ever attempted 
in the refinement of optical surfaces. 

Professors Michelson and Morley devised «a method for using the 
Interferometer to make the wave length of some definite light on 
uctual and practical standard of length. So sutisfactory was the re- 
sult that Professor Michelson was invited to continue the experi- 
ments at the bureau of weights and measures at Sévres, France, 
where the standard meter, which is kept in an underground vault 
and inspected only at long intervals, was used for that important 
work. The final result of the experiments, which occupied nearly a 
year, shows that there are 1,553,164.5 wave lengths of red cadmium 
light in the French standard meter at 15° (. So great is the ac- 
curacy of these experiments that they can be repeated within one 
part in two millions. Should the material standard of length be dam- 
aged or destroyed the standard wave length of light will remain. 
unaltered as a basis from which an exact duplicate of the original 
standard can be made. These two marvelous instruments, the Row- 
land dividing engine and the Michelson Interferometer, show the 
possibilities in the perfection of linear divisions and the standards of 
length. 

We have recounted some steps of the progress that has been made 
in the measurement of time, of angles, and of length, together with 
some of the refinements in these measurements, but we are confronted 
with the fact that notwithstanding all that has been accomplished 
from centuries past down to the present time there are, as ever be- 
fore, many imperfections requiring new problems in mechanical 
science to be worked out for the further enlightenment and welfare 
of mankind. ; 
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The X rays were discovered during the closing months of the year 
1895, so that but a brief time has been available for the study of 
their use, though these few years have been fruitful ones. 

We must recognize at the start that the subject has been greatly 
favored by its element of the marvelous, which appeals so keenly to 
the public at large. Scientific men know well that prior work of 
numerous physicists had already prepared the way for Roentgei’s 
half-accidental discovery, but these advances had been cheerfully 
ignored by the masses, and even by most physicians and surgeons 
throughout the world. 

Very naturally, then, when it became positively known that with 
the X rays the skeleton of the hand could be photographed there 
was excitement everywhere, for it will be recalled that the bones of 
the hand were the first invisible solid bodies reproduced by Roentgen. 
The image thus obtained demonstrated an important fact, the per- 
meability of opaque cee by the new rays, and on account of the 
uncertainty as to their’tharacter they were christened “ X rays.” 

With this new process objects were photographed incased in wood 
(as a compass in its box), money in a purse, the wheels of a watch 
through its case, and what not; and these amazing experiments 
served incidentally to demonstrate that the permeability of solid 
bodies varies with the character of the substance, It was learned, 
for instance, that wood, plaster, cloth, paper, are easily traversed by 
these rays, while metals are less penetrable, especially glass and lead, 

While investigators were establishing empirically by rather trifling 
experiments the comparative permeability of different substances, 
the medical world was amusing itself making attempts to radiograph 
various parts of the human skeleton. In every civilized country 
experiments showed the power of the rays to penetrate the hands, 
the feet, the arms, the legs; and decided it was hardly possible to go 
further; the head forming a recalcitrant mass, the torso and abdomen 
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giving only uninteresting and indistinct images. This towether with 
the fact that only imperfect silhouettes at best could be obtained, 
calmed somewhat the zeal of a majority of curious practitioners. 
Most of those who for a moment had anticipated finding in the new 
discovery a valuable method of research were disappointed, and con- 
denmed it utterly. 

The excess of curiosity and anticipation naturally resulted in a 
reaction, which was accentuated by the organization of enterprises 
for public exhibition, where for a few cents or even for nothing, any- 
one was shown whatever part of his body he wished to see, or he was 
given « picture of such part of his skeleton as could be easily radio- 
eraphed, 

Although this commercial exploitation did little for the good name 
of radiography, and in some cases resulted in personal injury by 
burning the patient, yet it served at lenst to advertise it widely. Hap- 
pily. however, while this popularization of Roentgen’s discovery was 
going on, truly scientific research oceupied the attention of many 
serious and competent persons, Students took up the application of 
radiography to anatomy, then to medicine and surgery. and to some 
of them it seemed to be a simple operation. Apparently all that was 
hecessary was an electric current, a Ruhmkorff coil, a Crookes tube, 
and some ordinary photographic plates with the simple chemicals 
for developing them, Such was the reasoning with the advent of 
radiography. It has not yet greatly improved, though, despite mis- 
apprehensions and misses, radiography has continued its progress. 
Physicists like Villars perfected the Crookes tube: technicians like 
Contremoulins devised exact instruments fordheir practical applica- 
tion. Indistinct images were superseded by radiographs of admira- 
ble clearness in which the most delicate details of the bone structure 
were exactly reproduced. 

The radiograph was in time applied to the skeletons of mice, fish, 
snakes, frogs, to small mummies, fossils, and shells, Minally a sue- 
cessful attempt was made to penetrate the more bulky parts of the 
human body. As early as 1896 investigators had obtained silhouettes 
not only of the bones but also of the more or less penetrable parts of 
the organism, like the heart and the lungs. These successes encour- 
aged more Vigorous attacks on other portions, and with special meth- 
ods they finally overcame obstacles and rendered possible radiographs 
of parts of the skull, the muscles, and even of the arterial system in the 
hand. It is only fair, however, to state that most of this progress 
Was made in the laboratory of the Facult y of Medicine, at Paris, 
and the results were scarcely known by the ma jority of those busily 
engaged in making radiographic researches by less scientific methods. 
Anxious merely to get good pictures, and without accurate knowledge 
of the physical, geometrical, and anatomical conditions which must 
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necessarily be taken into consideration, these operators groped their 
way to an ability to make radiographs, more or less clear to be sure, 
but often deplorable as indications of actual conditions, for the pic- 
tures failed to show what ought to be shown, and sometimes even 
showed what was not existent. 

The experimenters could of course make nothing of these deceptive 
errors, for in the medical world particularly, questions of pure 
physics and geometry are by no means clearly understood. An emi- 
nent member of the Academy of Medicine voiced, therefore, the senti- 
ments of a great number of his confreres when he declared that the 
radiograph was likely to err gravely and that its indications were of 
little value. He even went so for as to say that no two radiographers 
could’ take similar radiographs of the same fracture. That this last 
statement is true in practice, although theoretically erroneous, has 
been demonstrated experimentally before another learned assembly 
by the production of radiographs of a fracture, taken at various 
angles, in some of which the incidence was normal, in others oblique. 
To understand the real fallacy of the case in question it is only neces- 
sury to realize that since the radiograph i is only a conic projection of 
certain shadows these shadows will necessarily vary according to the 
angle at which they are projected, a fact which makes all radio- 
graphic deformations and exaggerations easily appreciable. For in- 
stance, when walking along the street in the evening your shadow 
from some gaslight grows longer and longer as you increase your dis- 
tance from the lamp-post. About noon, shadows are short; as the sun 
sinks toward the horizon the rays strike objects more obliquely and 
the shadows ure elongated, These elongations are due to the angle of 
the rays of light; they illustrate exactly how two fragments of frac- 
tured bone radiographed at too oblique an angle may unite to form 
i single silhouette, the elongation of the shadows making a continu- 
ons image, and thus hiding the fracture. 

The distance between the fractured member and the photographie 
plate, and between the member and the Crookes tube, also plays an 
important part in the formation of the radiographic image. In 
throwing “Chinese shadows” on the wall with the hands it is 
quickly evident that, the silhouette is very small when the hand is 
close to the wall, and that it grows rapidly when the hand is moved 
toward the light. The same principle is true in radiography. If, 
as often happens, the ends of the fracture are far apurt, the fragment 
nearer the light gives an exaggerated shadow in the radiograph, 
which jotns the normal shadows of the more distant portion and 
effectually conceals the break. Or if, as they more frequently do, the 
two ends overlap, the radiograph will, of course, should the fracture 
have been reproduced from a position beneath which the bones over- 
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lap, give an image without a break; but. on the other hand, should 
the fracture be reproduced from a point at right angles from the first 
position, the break in the bone will show plainly. In other words, 
taken from in front, the fracture will be hidden, if the ends overlap 
in that position, while it will appear clearly if the fracture is radio- 
graphed from the side, because the broken ends will then be one be- 
side the other. 

These theoretical and experimental demonstrations determined 
clearly the technique for this kind of radiography. It is: (1) To 
take not one but two radiographs of every fracture or suspected frac- 
ture, these radiographs to be taken at different points about 90 degrees 
apart; (2) to place the fractured bone as close as practicable to the 
photographic plate, and the Crookes tube perpendicularly above as 
far as possible from the fracture and thus avoid distortion. This 
is the method of procedure which obtains in all laboratories worthy 
of the name, and radiographs taken in accordance with it give little 
basis for the statements of the belittlers of the process, 

If the rays employed are not penetrating enough for the case in 
hand, the imperfection of the image will be so great as to prevent the 
suspected break being seen as it should, and if, on the contrary, the 
rays be too penetrating, the sensitive plate will not produce a good 
image. Too many interruptions in a given time for a given case 
will destroy the shading of the image, and, reciprocally, the image will 
be too feeble if the number of interruptions is Insufficient, And each 
case requires an appreciation of its peculiar factors of penetration 
and quantity. IT will not even mention the problems regarding the 
sensitiveness of the emulsions for the plate, the thickness of the films, 
the qualities and faults of the developers, fixers, printing papers, or 
of the difficulties in developing and printing. 

You have already surmised, no doubt, from the points we have just 
touched upon that mere ability to get an image does not constitute a 
radiographer. A perfect knowledge of the geometric laws governing 
the formation of shadows is indispensable; not a theoretical knowl- 
edge, but a practical acquaintance which will enable one to operate 
rationally and to interpret logically the images obtained under care- 
fully observed conditions. Moreover, the skillful practitioner must 
have a perfect knowledge of the forms and exact proportions of the 
bones or other parts to be observed, so as to be able to recognize and 
appreciate the almost inevitable radiographic deformation, and to 
distinguish it from renl malformation in the parts themselves. 

Besides this exact knowledge of geometry and anatomy, the racdio- 
grapher must be a clever electrician to understand the complex phy- 
sical phenomena which govern the formation of X rays in the 
Crookes tubes. A Crookes tube emits X rays of greater or less pene- 
tration in proportion to its state of vacuum, and according to the 
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number of interruptions per second in the current which forms the 
electric discharges in the tube, the image is quickly or slowly formed 
on the photographie plate, 

To make a radiograph when one has the proper materials at hand 
is « physical experiment which any college student can perform ds 
easily as he can bring about a simple chemical reaction. But as this 
student would be utterly incapable of making a quantitative or quali- 
tative chemical analysis, no more can he carry out a rational radio- 
graphic research to determine even the simplest fracture. This eom- 
parison is not an idle one, for just as a man is not a full-fledged 
chemist when he knows how to make a single kind of analysis, a man 
is by no means a really competent radiographer because he ean pret a 
goo radiograph of a fracture of the arm or leg. 

There wre as many different methods of radiographing as there are 
different cases to be treated, and the processes vary with the nature 
of the subject. A broken bone in the hand is not approached in the 
same way as 13.4 fracture in the foot; the thigh is a good deal more 
difficult to radiograph than the forearm: and a break in the neck of 
the femur, for instance, is one particularly difficult to determine. 
Certain simple fractures almost reproduce themselves—that is to say, 
despite the incompetence of the operator—while others, where the 
bone is not much displaced, are exceedingly elusive. 

Radiography, however, does not concern itself entirely with broken 
hones; it reveals innumerable other orgunic alterations. Before 
taking up any of its principal applications in surgery and medicine, 
let us glance for a moment at its utilization in locating foreign sub- 
stances in the body. 

The human body would seem to be in little danger of accidental 
penetration by extraneous substances, but as a matter of fact these 
penetrations are not uncommon, especially in the larger cities, In 
Paris, for instunce, hundreds of people have needles, pins, bullets, 
grains of lead, pieces of money. or metallic splinters extracted fron 
their museular tissues, intestines, stomach, «esophagus, eves, and even 
from the brain itself, which is, contrary to the general opinion, easily 
explored by modern methods without fatal results. 

All searches for foreign substances in these various parts of the 
body require o most exact localization, for it is necessary to know 
just where the object is before operating with scalpel and forceps. 
To understand the complexity, let us imagine the patient is the victim 
of x footpad, brought unconscious to the hospital. He has been shot 
in the chest; the wound is plain enough. In the hope that the ball 
has not penetrated far the surgeon probes, but finds nothing. The 
bullet has gone deep; possibly it is near the heart or some other vital 
organ. In such a case it would be dangerous to grope blindly with 
the proble, and a radiograph localization becomes necessary, 
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Or, in another instance, a victim of despair has turned his weapon 
on his own heart. The probe moves cautiously, for its direction 
seems to indicate that the attempt was successful. But no; the ball 
has turned aside; the probe encounters some unbroken tissues not far 
from the surface. Here again the radiograph 1s necessary. 

The direction of entry of a projectile is too frequently but little 
indication of its direction in the body. A ball aimed at the heart 
may be found in the intestines or the lower back, or a bullet entering 
thie right temple is lodged on the left, after having rebounded into 
the interior of the cranial cavity. | 

When an undesirable object has been swallowed, it is, of course, not 
very difficult to foretell the road it will travel, but to know the posi- 
tion of these capricious tourists at any given moment is diffienlt. 
Many of them halt en route; and these are just the ones it is necessary 
to look after. The radiograph must be called into service, 

The treacherous needle, entire or broken, enters the musenlar tis- 
sues. You think it can not be far from the surface. It 1s great mis- 
take. Try if you will to extract it; the needle travels. Let us exam- 
ine this strange game of hide and seek; whether broken or not the 
needle has at one end a very sharp point and at the other a blunter 
extremity which penetrates with more difieulty. Df it’ be a broken 
end, it will not penetrate at all save in the softest tissues, There- 
fore each movement, each muscular contraction, drives the sharp 
point deeper and deeper, and as its blunt end will permit no retreat 
the needle advances, traveling ceaselessly in most unexpected direc- 
tions. To remove it, a most exact localization is NCOOSSary, Since 
a needle is a small object to begin with, and when embedded in a 
heavy muscle a surgeon has the utmost difficulty in discovering it 
with ordinary instruments. 

The extraction of any foreign body calls likewise for a most pre- 
cise localization; only the exact knowledge of the whereabouts of such 
a body will reduce the operative interference to a minimum. 

The method of locating projectiles lodged in the skull, devised in 
1807 by Monsieur Contremoulins, has solved with a marvellous 
degree of precision the question of exact localization. ‘The prinei- 
ples of this method are explained by the inventor in an article pub- 
lished by the Revue Internationale d’Electrothérapie et de Radio- 
graphic (pl. vo, fig. 1): 

Given a head containing a projectile “x.” we begin our determination of the 
exact position of the tnllet with reference to the skoll. On any three points 
of the face we apply the extremities of the three branches of 1 compass (a, 4, c), 
which are attachal to a’, Oc. On the right of the bead ts the photographic 
plate BR: on the lefty the two Crookes tubes J 1", beld constantly in the same 
relation to the head and the plate. 

Now, If we operate successively the two tubes we will luve the shadow of 
the projectile “x" on two different polnts on the plate F OA. (These polnts 
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are designated In the illustration by the letters pp’ for the tube Z, and pp” 
for tube ".) 

Then if we enn determine exactly the position of the two sources of light 
on one hand, and, on the other, find the exact centers (/-f) of the two shadows 
on the plate, we can stretch two lines—say, of fine wire—from the conter of the 
lights to the center of the shadows; and these two lines will lotersect at a point 
in apace which represcots exactly the center of the projectile. 

Suppose, now, that the two radiographs are completed, We con withdraw the 
head of the subject without disturbing In the least the relations of the comps, 
the Crookes tubes, and the photographic plate, Then we may stretch our two 
wires from the tubes to the shadows oml obtain with the most perfect «xuct- 
ness the position of the center of the projectile with reference to the face of the 
subject, or, what amounts to the same thing, with reference to the extremities 
of the three branches of the compass, which represent the position of the face 
in space while the radiographs were being taken. 

Finally, if we attach to the body of the compass an adjustable needle which 
will exactly Indicate the intersection of the two wires (the center of the ball) 
we will hove all the elements necessary for finding the hidden missile. 

Such is the theory. In practice it is, of course, necessary to have 
a special apparatus adapted to all heads, which through its perfect 
rigidity insures the maintenance of the relative positions of the 
branches of the compass, the Crookes tubes, and the photographic 
plate. 

As this article is not a comprehensive, treatise on radiography we 
will not attempt to explain any of the essential operations—the 
marking on the subject's face of the points touched by the compass, 
the exact determination of the center of light of the X rays in order to 
place the wifes, or the adjustment of the articulated fourth branch 
of the compass with its needle end. 

When all these operations are accomplished the compass, with its 
three stationary branches and its needle indicator, will, as we have 
said, show the exact position of the projectile. This instrument 
mieht be used to guide the operation of extraction, but in practice 
it is replaced by an almost exactly similar ~ compass of extraction,” 
which may be sterilized and therefore more safely guide the surgeon 
in his work. 

The putient is etherized, the operation compass 1s applied so that 
‘ts three branches correspond exactly with the three points marked 
en his face. Then the needle indicator on the fourth arm shows to 
the surgeon (a) in what direction he must cut to find the projectile, 
ib) by the distance between the sliding adjustment and the needle 
point how deep he must go to extract it. To simplify the operation, 
the compass has two needles, one regulated by the other. This allows 
the surgeon to choose the most suitable point for an incision. This 
point decided, the scalp is eut away and the skull laid bare and 
opened by trepanning. 

As many times as he may need its guidance the surgeon can place 
the sterilized compass on the subject’s head; and, finully, when the 
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needle can glide to the extremity of its course ifs point touches the 
projectile, The surgeon has then only to draw it out with his forceps. 
_ So precise is this method and so accurate are the instruments that 
fragments of grains of lead have been withdrawn from the brain. 
The localizations it achieves are rigorously exact—to the half milli- 
meter. Altogether it renders so practicable intracranial operations 
formerly considered impossible that one of our most celebrates] sur- 
geons acknowledged it a guiding light which renders easy and safe 
the extraction of hidden projectiles, 

By the same geometric method, somewhat simplified and with 
molified apparatus, the exact location of foreign bodies lodged in 
any part of the body may be discovered. Also, as will easily be seen, 
since this method gives a precise indication of a single point, it will 
410 similar service for a series of points. A. projectile encounters a 
bone and flies into fragments, a subject has been struck by several 
bullets, a bone is shattered into splinters; in any of these cases the 
various parts are located with as much precision as is the single ball. 

The number of exact localizations that the radiograph can make 
18 almost unlimited. Tn practical radiography this ability to take a 
iimber of observations is very valuable, especially in the case of 
malformation, for it permits an exact determination of the contour 
of the bony matter and of faults of conformation. 

Thus metroradiography permits of exact measurements of all 
parts of the organism which give clear images under the X ravs. 
Tt bears the same relation to simple radiography that quantitative 
chemical analysis does to qualitative: that is to SY. 10 most cases in 
medicine, a5 well as in surgery, a knowledge of the nature of the case 
is as nothing compared with a knowledge of the importance of the 
Case, 

Early in the article we noticed that in spite of the disfavor into 
which radiography had fallen through misdirected activity, yet a 
few serious physicists continued their work and obtained now and 
then remarkable results, which have done much to redeem the good 
name of radiography. A great part of the progress must be at- 
tributed to two men, whose names should always be recognized—the 
physicist Villars, and Chabaud, the perfecter of the Crookes tubes. 
Among the radiographers themselves should be cited A, Londe, who, 
during the early years, did worthy work in his photographie studies 
at Salpetriere. His efforts were directed toward the better selection 
and installation of radiographic material and then toward per- 
fecting it and employing it with more method. To him we arc In- 
debted for the first practical treatise, which although superseded and 
discredited in part, was of much interest in its day. Unfortunately, 
however. after n few years of radiography, Monsieur Londe ove up 
his operations at the Salpétriére. | 
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From the very discovery of the X rays, Monsieur Contremonlins, 
at that time preparator to the Faculty of Medicine, has by the em- 
ployment of reasonable and scientific methods attained the best results, 
which have been described in his numerous communications to the 
aeademies. He was the first to obtain clear images of the cranium, 
the thorax, and the pelvis. While studying with the late Dr. V. Le- 
moing on the possible applications of radiography to zoology and 
paleontology, he made marvelous images of bony structures and radio- 
graphs of fossils, which have never been surpassed. Applying the 
XX rays to anatomical study, he obtained by injections of metal into 
the vessels clear radiographs of the arteries and their ramifications in 
the finger tips. Images of the muscles of the hand he got in a similar 
manner, 

I do not wish to neglect in this article any of those who are work- 
ing with radiography, and who, through their publications or their 
communications to the learned societies, are accredited with having 
created something good or interesting. If I fail to mention them, I 
will appear partial, which I am not; if, on the other hand, I do 
cite them by name, [ must necessarily characterize with a word or 
so the value, defects, or insignificance of their work. 

Doctor Béclére has written and spoken much on the X rays, 
especially. on radioscopy, which must not be confounded with radi- 
ography. In this connection let us look for a moment at the prin- 
ciples of radioscopy. Under the action of X rays from a Crookes tube 
a screen treated with platinocyanide of barium is completely ilumi- 
nated. Now,if a hand is interposed between the Crookes tube and this 
sereen, the image of the hand will appear on the screen, not, however, 
as a mere silhouette, but with the flesh, muscles, nerves, and veins, 
and bones shadowed more or less deeply according to their resistance 
to the rays. Thus may be seen on the screen the bones of the thorax, 
and some of its organs, like the heart, whose movements may be 
discerned without difficulty. 

Such a method of investigation and analysis is naturally seductive. 
Whether it is really as valuable as radiography 1s « many-sided ques- 
tion and one which I hardly care to discuss here; so [ content myself 
for the present with a single statement. The radioscope in a limited 
number of cases, such as the study of the movements of the thoracic. 
organs. is of incomparable value and in a few other cases is comple- 
mentary to the radiograph. 

Doctor Guilleminot is the author of a really original and thorough 
work on chronoradiography. The valne of his method and its pro- 
cesses is another question I am unwilling to attempt to settle: facts 
are already beginning to indicate a lack of snecess, but time alone will 
determine its legitimate place. 
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Marie and Ribaut have given much study to a method of investiga- 
tion and X ray analysis based upon stereoscopy. These experiments 
are by no means lacking in interest, their radioscope-stereoscope 
being particularly meritorious, though experience has demonstrated. 
especially in the case of extracting projectiles, that human vision, 
however perfect it may be, is a poor substitute for a mechanical 
guide to the location of the foreign body. 

Doctor Bouchacourt is the author of a method of investigation 
with the X rays which he calls endodiascopic (¢rdor, from within; 
dia, through; oxewer, to examine). He employs specially con- 
structed Crookes tubes, which are introduced into the body through 
the natural apertures. The tube projects a silhouette on a sereen 
(endodiascopy-radioscopy ) or on a plate (endodiascopy-radiography) 
of the parts of the organism coming between it and the screen or 
the plate. 

Marie and Clozot, James Makenzie, Davidson and Hedley, Mergies, 
Leduc, Massiot, Maunory, and others are also engaged in endeavors 
to work out problems in various directions of research. 

The science of the application of the properties of the X rays to 
the analysis of the human body is an admirable and valuable devel- 
opment, but one around which, unfortunately, harmful misapplica- 
tions have clustered since its beginning. 

Tn conclusion, the utilization of the X rays in medicine and sur- 
gery since its inception with Roentgen’s discovery has developed 
into a science essentially exact, precise, and certain—a science with 
which you especially must sympathize because in its highest form 
radiography has borrowed so much from photography. Moreover, 
it is a science to interest us all, because it is constantly being called 
npon to play a more or less important role in the relief of those ills 
the flesh is heir to. , 

But learn how to discriminate between the good and the bad meth- 
ods of applying the X rays; discover how to select the rational and 
valuable processes of analysis: begin this by noting that simple radi- 
ography and metroradiography are capable of meeting every ex- 
Loeney. 

The skeleton is perhaps the part of the human organism that may 
best be studied with radiography and metroradiography. The radio 
graph pictures the bones of the infant as soon as they begin to form, 
before birth even. Although these observations during gestation 
may not be of any general interest, it is of great value to the parents 
to know that their child has a well-formed skeleton, While the bones 
of the infunt are still soft a close watch on their development may 
permit the prevention or reduction of malformations which might 
be difficult to correct later. Parents anxious about their children’s 
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health should have them radiographed systematically when very 
young and at various stages in their growth. These regular inspec- 
tions will reveal, long before it becomes apparent otherwise, rickets, 
leprosy, tuberculosis, or syphilis of the bones, Paget's disease, osteoma- 
lucia, bony tumors, dislocations, arthritis, gout, flat foot, rheumatism, 
hip disease, spinal disease, and a score of other more or less common 
troubles, 

At all ages the human being is exposed to the introduction of 
foreign substances into his body, either by natural entrances or 
through penetration of the skin. The infant swallows pieces of 
money or other small objects in his play; the adult accidentally swal- 
lows a variety of tiny things, and besides is very much more likely 
than is the infant to be struck by a projectile or to ent himself with 
bits of metal or of glass. The radiograph, and in special cases the 
radioscope, discovers these foreign bodies; metroradiography locates 
them exactly and insures their easy and safe extraction, 

Splinters of bone, detached bits of cartilage and tendon, growths 
In the muscles, intestines, renal and other calculi may also be men- 
tioned! among foreign bodies that embarrass the human organism, 
and which can be located through the agency of the X rays. | 

In heart troubles radiography and metroradiography furnish most 
valuable indications, But in this ease the radioscope, which allows 
the observer to follow the movements of the organ, has an exceptional 
and unequaled value, In examining the lungs, however, to discover 
tuberculosis, plithisis, pulmonary sclerosis, and pleuritic affections 
the radiograph alone gives delicate and certain indications. It 
reveals pulmonary tuberculosis long before any symptoms are seen, 
and often early enough to permit a Cure. 

The radiograph gives clear images of certain abscesses, and shows 
exactly the extent and limits of any necessary operation. As to the 
state of the teeth and maxillary bones of children and adults it fur- 
nishes information of great importance, especially in cases of dental 
anomalies, abecess, abnormal growth, the cause of certain neural- 
gins, ete, 

Finally, for several years past the X rays have been used in the 
treatment of certain maladies such as lupus, acne, cancer, and even 
of tuberculosis, and have generally seemed to have a helpful influ- 
ence. But this last utilization, which naturally implies an exact 
appreciation of the character of the rays, is a matter to which phy- 
sicians have not given enough care, since they have employed them 
without sufficient data as to their curative power. 
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TL. Tre Puorocearnic Processes ox Paper or Str Jousx Terscuer. 


The researches of Sir John Herschel have been principally directed 
to the investigation of the physical laws which regulate the chemical 
changes we have been considering. His analyses of the prismatic 
spectrum have been most complete, and as far as they have been car- 
ri«l out go to prove the operation of forces other than those with 
which we are acquainted, 

At the same time, however, as this philosopher has been engaged 
In Investigations of this high order, he has from the multitude of his 
experiments been successful in producing several processes of great 
beauty. ‘There are not any which are to be regarded as peculiarly 
sensitive—they are, indeed, for the most part rather slow—but the 
manipulation required is of the easiest character, and the results are 
most curious und instructive. 

The philosophy which is forever united with the scientifie investt- 
gations of Sir John Herschel is too valuable to be omitted from any 
deseription of the processes which he recommends. The following 
quotations are, therefore, taken from his communication to the Royal 
Society, and linked together by my own remarks in such «a manner as 
it is hoped will be most easily understood by the unscientific amateur. 


CYANOTYTIFE,. 


The processes in which cyanogen is employed are so called. Sir 
John Herschel makes the following remarks on the subject. of his ex- 
periments with the evanides: 

I shall conclude this part of my subject by remarking on the great oumber 
imi variety of substances which, now that attention is drawn to the subject, 


cpp ened to be photographically impressible. It ia no longer an Insulated and 
nmomitons affection of certain salts of allver or gold, but one which doubtless, in 








‘Extracts frou A Manual of Photography, by Robert Hunt, fourth edition, 
London and Glasgow, IStH. 


Let 
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a sredter or les degree, pervades all nature and connects itself intimately with 
the mechinism by which chemical combination and decomposition Is operated. 
The general instability of organic combinations might lead us to expect the 
Serurrence of noinerois ale! renirkable coses of this affertion among bodies 
of that clark, but among metallic and other elements Inorganically arranged 
Instinees enough have alrendy appeared and more sre dally preecnting them- 
selves to Justify its extension -to all cases In which chemical clements nay be 
speed combinal with « certain degree of laxity and, «o to spenk, in a 
fullering equilibrium. There can be po doubt that the process In a great 
mejority, if not in all, cases which have been noticed among Inorganic ele 
Kanes Is a deoxidizing one so fur as the more refrangible raya are concerned. 
It Is obviously so In the cases of gold anid silver, In that of the bichromate of 
potash it is most probable that on atom of oxygen is parted with, and #o of 
many others. A bewutifol example of auch deoxidi#ing sectlon on o nonargen- 
Tine compound has lately occurred to me in the examination of that interesting 
salt, the ferroseaquicyanuret of potissitim, described by Mr. Smee in the Philo 
soplicil Magazine, No. 100, September, 154), and which be las shown bow tu 
manifactire in nbundance omit pority by voltale section on the common or 
yellow ferrocyanuret. In this process naseent oxygen is absorbed, hydresen 
eiren of, and the characters of the resulting compound in respect of the oxides 
of fron forming. as it does, Prussian blue with protosalts of that metal, tet pro 
Hocing no precipitate with its persalis, Indleate an excess of clectro-neutive 
chery, a disposition to part with oxygen, or, which is the same thing, to absorb 
hydrogen (in the presence of molsture) and thereby to return to its pristine 
Hite under clroumetances of moderate solicitation, such as the iffinity of pro- 
toxide of iron, for instance, for an additional dose of oxygen, ete. 

Paper sinply washed with o solution of this salt is highly sensitive to the 
teflon of ght. Prisian bloe is deposited (the base being necessarily supplied 
by the destroction of one portion of the acl] and the achd by decomposition of 
nother). After half on hour or an hour's exposure to sunshine « very beautl- 
fal negative photograph is the result, te tix which all thot Is hectare is to 
soak it in water In which a little sulphate of soda is diwolved to insure the 
fixity of the Prussian blue deposited. While dry the Impression is dove color 
or lavender blue, which has n curious aml striking effect on the greenish-yellow 
Eround of the paper, produced by the saline solution. After washing the 
frou) color diaappears amd the photograph becomes bright bloe on a white 
ground, If too long exposed it gets “over sunned” and the tint has a brownish 
or yellowlsh tendency, which, however, is removed In fixing, but no increase 
of intensity beyond o certain polut is obtained by continunnee of exposure. 

If paper be washed with a solution of nammonlo-citrate of iron and dried. and 
then s wash pees) over it of the yellow ferrocyanuret of potassium, there ts 
no tinmediate formation of troe Prussian bine, but the paper rapidly acquires 
a vielet-parple color, which deepens after a few minutes, ga It dries, to almost 
aikeolote blackness. In this state it ts a pesitive plotogra phic puppet of high 
Fensibility and gives pletures of great depth and sharpness, but with this pe 
clinrity, that they darken again spontaneously on exposure to the alr in dark- 
fess ini) are soon obliterated. The faper, bowever, regains susceptible to 
light aml capable of recelving other pictures, which In thelr turn fade, without 
any possibilty (eo for as | can see) of arresting them, which fs to he regretted, 
is they are very benwatiful and the paper of such easy preparation. If washed 
With ammonia or its carbonate, they are for a few moments entirely obliter- 
uted, buf preaently reappear with reversed Nghta and shades. Tn this «tate 
they are fixed, and the ammonia, with all that it will dissolve, belng removed 
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by washing in wuter, their color becomes a pure Prussian bine, which deepens 
much by keeping. If the solution be mixed, there resulta o very dark violet- 
colored ink, which may kept uninjorsl in an opaque bottle, and will readily 
furnish by o single wash ut a moment's notlee the positive paper In questlon, 
which is most sensitive when wet. 

lt seems at first sight mitural to refer these curious and complex changes to 
the Instnbillty of the cyanie compounds, and that this opinion is to a certain 
extent correct is proved by the photographic impressions obtained on papers 
to which no fron tas been added bevond whut exists in the ferrocyanie salts 
themeclves. Neverthbeles:, the following experiments abundantly prove that In 
sever! of the changes above described the immediate action of the solar rays 
Ik not exerted on these anits, but on the tron contained In the ferruginons solu- 
ton added to them, which it deoxidixes or otherwise alters, thereby presenting 
it to the ferrocyanic salts in such ou form as to precipltate the uchda in combl- 
Hition with the peroxide or protoxide of tron, a the ease may be. To make 
this evident, all that th necessary is sinply te feace out the ferrocyanate in the 
prepiration of the paper, which thus becomes redoced to a simple washing 
over with the ammonia-citrie solution, Paper so waslel is of a bright yellow 
color and is apparently little, but in reality highly, sensitive to photographic 
‘ction, Expored to strong sunshine, for some time indeed, its bright yellow 
Hint ts dolled Into an ochery bie or even to gray, but the change altogether 
amounts to a moderate percentage of the total light retleeted and in- short 
expostres is such as would easily escupe notice. Nevertheless, if a slip of this 
paper be beld for only four or tive seconds In the sun (the effect of which is 
quite imperceptible to the eye, ond, when withdrawn into the shade, he washed 
over With the ferrosesquicynnate of potash, n considernble deposit of Prussian 
bine takes place on the part sunoed and none whatever on the rest, so that on 
washing the whole with water a pretty strong blue impression is left, demon- 
Ftrating the reduction of tron In that portion of the paper to the state of 
protexide. , The effect In question is not, It should be observed, peculiar to the 
inmenio-citrate of fron, The ammonio and potussia-tartrate fully possess and 
the perchloride, exactly neutralised, partakes of the same property, but the 
experiinent i6 far more neatly made and succesis better with the other salts, 


In further development of these most interesting processes Sir 
John Herschel says: 

The varieties of cyanotype processes seem to be lonumerable, but that whieh 
To ehall now tlesecribe deserves particular notice, not only for its preeminent 
beauty while in progress, lint a= Ulnstrating the pecullar power of the 
immoniacal aml other persalts of tron above mentlonal to recelve n latent 


picture, susceptible of development by a great variety of stimull. This process 


ecuisists In simply potssitg over the ammonla-citrated paper on which such a 
latent pleture has been lmpressed, tery sparingly and eceniy, a wash of the 
solution of the common yellow ferrocyonate (prosstite) of potash, The litent 
picture, if not so faint as to be quite invisible (and for this purpose shoul! not 
be 50), is negative. As soon os the liquid ts applied, which can not be In too 
thin a film, the negative pleture vanishes, and by very slow degrees Is replaces) 
by o positive one of a vViolet-blne color on a greenish-yellow ground), whieh ot 
a certiin moment powsesses uo hleh degree of sharpness nod sincular beanty and 
delicacy of tint. If ot this instant it be thrown Into water, It posses imme 
diately to Prossian blue, losing at the sume time, however, much of its sharp 
ness, an sometimes, Indeed, becoming quite blotty and confused. Bat if this 
be delayed, the picture, after attaining a certain maximum of distinctness, 
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grows rapidly confuse, especially if the quantity of liquid applied be more 
than the paper con easily and completely absorb, or if the brash In applying it 
be allowed to rest on or to be passed twice over any part. The effect then 
becomes that of a comre and [l-printed) wood ent, all the strong shades eed nage 
rin together, tnd a total absence prevailing of half lights, 

To prevent this confusion, gum arable may be ndded to the prussiated solu- 
Hon, by which it is hindered! from spreading unmanagenbly within the pores of 
ihe paper, and the precipitated Prussian blue allowed time to agglomerate and 
fx Itself on the fbers. By the we of this Ingredient also a much thinner ntid 
nore eyitnble film may be sprend over the surface: and irhen perfectiy dry, lf 
bot sullichently: developed, the application may be repeated. By operating thos 
I have oceasionally (though rarely) succesded in producing pletures of great 
beauty and richness of effect, which they retain (if not thrown [nto witer) 
between the leaves of a portfollo, and have even o certaln degree of fixity— 
fading in m strong light, ond recovering their tone in the dark. The niin pula- 
Hons of this process are, however, delleate, and complete suceras [s COM ]Miri- 
tively rare. 

If suiphocyanate of potash be added to the ammonloe-citrate or ammontio- 
tartrate of Iron, the peculiar red color which that test induces on persalts of 
the metal is not prodoced, but it appears at once on adding a drop or two of 
Qlote sulphuric or nitric acl, This Cireumetanm, Joloed to the perfect neu- 
trality of these salts, and their power, In such neutral solothan, of enduring, 
iniecompose, a boiling beat, contrary to the usual habltudes of the jerox tile 
of iron, together with thelr singulor transformation by the action of light to 
proto-salts, In apparent opposition to a very strong ullinity, has, I confess, 
Inclitw) me to speculate on the posaibility of their ferruginous base existing in 
them, not in the ordinary form of peroxide, but in one lsomnerie with it, The 
honfermation of Prussian blue, when thelr solutions are mixed with priasinte 
of polish, and the formation in its place of a dee violet-cofored quid of 
singular instability under the actlon of light, seem to favor this ides, Nor fs 
it altogether Impossible that the peculiar “prepared” state superiicially as- 
sumed hy iron under the influence of nitric acid, first notice! by Kelr, nm) since 
mode the subject of experiment by M. Scjtinieln and mrecif, may depend on ua 
change superficially opernted on the iron iieelf Into a new metallic bady tsomerle 
with iron, unoxidable by nitric achd, and which may be considera!) as the 
radical of that peroxide which exists in the salts in question, and possibly miso 
of an isomerle protoxide, A combination of the common protoxkle with the 
Inoierie peroxide, rather than with the same metal Ino sluply higher stage of 
oxidation, would afford a not wiplansible notion of the chemical nature of that 
pecaiiar Intermediate oxide to which the name of “ Ferrosoferric™” has been 
given by Berzeling, Df (to render my henining more clear) we for a. moment 
consent to designate such an isomerie form of tron by the name siderivm, the 
oxide in question might be regurded ns 9 siderinte of iron. Both phosphorus 
ind arsenic (bodies remarkable for sequl combinations) admit isomeric formes 
In their oxides and acide, Ent to return from this digression, 

If to a mixture of stmmonlecitrate of Iron and sulphoryanate of potash a 
small dose of nitric acid be odded, the resulting red quid, spread on pauper, 
spontaneonsiy whitens in the dark. If more meld be added till the point Is 
attained when the discoloration begins to reinx, and the paper when dry retulias 
n considerable degree of color, it ix powerfully affected by light, and recelves a 
positive pleture with grest rapidity, which ippedirs at the back of the yeh peer 
with even more distinctness than on tts face. The lmpression, however, ii pallid, 
fades on keeping, nor am I acquainted at present with any mode of fixing it. 
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If paper be washed with a mixture of the solution of nmmonlo-cltrite of frou 
and ferrosesquicyanate of potash, 60 a5 to contiin the two salts In about eqnal 
proportions, and, being then impreseed with a pleture, be thrown lute water and 
dried, a negative bine Image will be produced. This pleture I hive found to be 
susceptible of a very curious transfermation, preceded by total obliteration, To 
effect this it must be washe!l with solution of proto-nitrate of mercury, which 
in n litth time entirely discharges it. The nitrate being thoroughly washed 
out and the pleture dried, a amooth lron is to be passed over it, somewhat blotter 
than Is wed for troning Unen, bot not suificlently so te scorch or Injure the 
piper, The obliterated picture Immediately reappears, not bloe, but brown. 
lf kept for some weeks in this state between the leaves of » portfolio, in com- 
iete darkness, lt fades and at length almost entirely disappears. But, what is 
very singular, a fresh application of the heat revives and restores It to Ite full 
intensity. 

This curious transformation is instructive In another way. Tt is net op- 
erited by light; at least not by light alone, A cerfain femperaivre must be 
nttalnoel, and that temperntore suifiees [In total darkness, Nevertheless, I find 
that on exposing to a very concentrated spectrom (eollected by a lens of short 
focus) a slip of paper duly prepared as nbove—that is to say, by washing with 
the mixed solutions, exposure to sunshine, washing, and discharging the unl- 
form bine color so Induces, as in the last article—its whiteness is changed to 
brown over the whole region of the red and orange rays, bul wat beyond the 
Tere nous spectrum. Three conclusions seem unavoldable: First, that it fa the 
het of these rays, not their light, which operates the change: second, that 
this heat possess a peculiar chemical quality which is not possessed by the 
purely calorifie rays outside of the visible spectrum, though far more (intense: 
and, third, that the bent radiated from obscurely bot ron abounds eapeclally 
in hiys analogous to thoge of the region of the spectrum above Indicated. 

Sir Jolin Herschel then proceeds to show that, whatever be the state 
of the iron in the double salts in question, its reduction by blue light 
to the state of protoxide is indicated by many other reagents. Thus, 
for example, if a slip of paper prepared with the ammonio-citrate of 
iron be exposed partially to sunshine and then washed with the 
bichromate of potash, the bichromate is deoxidized and precipitated 
upon the sunned portion, just as it would be if directly exposed to the 
Sun's Trays. 

I have proved this fact with a great number of preparations of 
cobalt, nickel, bismuth, platinum, and other salts which have been 
thought hitherto to be insensible to solar agency: but if they are par- 
tially sunned, and then washed with nitrate of silver and put aside 
in the dark the metallic silver is slowly reduced upon the sinned 
portion. In many instances days were required to produce the visible 
picture; and im one case paper, being washed with neutral chloride 
of platinum, were sunned, and then washed in the dark with nitrate 
of silver; it was some weeks before the image made its Appearance, 
but it was eventually perfectly developed. This specimen has been 
kept for several years, and continues constantly to improve in clearness 
and definition. 


et fh aw 
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CHETPOTY?E. 


A process of an analogons character to that which has just been 
described, and in which the chloride of gold is an agent, must be next 
described. This was discovered gt the same time as the cyanotype, 
und has been termed the chrysotype, 


In order to ascertain whether any portion of the fron in the double smmonlacal 
alt employed had really undergone deoxidation and become redueel to the 
tite of protoxide, ax supposed, 1 had recourse to a solution of gold exactly 
nentrilized by carbonate of sola, Thy protesnits of Iron, a9 is well-known to 
chemists, precipitate poll in the metallic stite. The effect Preved exces ingly 
Striking, ttaulng In process no wise inferior In the almost Hheiical teats of ites 
effect to the calotype process of Mr. ‘Talbat, which in aome respects it nearly 
restinbles; with this advantage, os u matter of experimental exhibithorm, thu 
the disclosure of the dormant image does pot reaytire to be performed in the 
dark, belng not interferred with ty moderate daylight. As the experiment will 
probably be repeated by others, 1 shal) here describe ft ab intito. Paper is to 
be wished with a moderately concentrate! solution of anmonlo-cltrate of irom 
md! dried. The strength of the solution should be such as to dry lute a good 
yellow color, not at all brown. In this state [t ts renidy to receive 0 ploto- 
graphic linage, which may be Impressed on it either fram nittre in the camera 
obscura. or from an engraving on « frame in sonshine. The Image so impressed, 
however, Ia very faint and sometimes hardly perceptible, The moment ft Is 
removed from the frime or camera It must be wishe!l over with o neutral 
solution of gold of such strength as te bave about the color of sherry wine, 
Instantly the pleture appears, not, indeed, at once of tte full lntensity, tut durk- 
ening with great rapidity op to a certala mint, depending on the streneth of the 
solution use, ete. At this felnt nothings cun SUrpS the sharpness and perfec 
ton of detail of the resulting photograph. ‘To arrest this procs and to fix the 
pleture (#0 for at least a the further ifetcy of light is concerned), it is to be 
thrown into water very slightly aciiulated with SUlphurtc acid and well sinc end, 
dried, washed with hydrobromate of Pottteh, rinsed, and dried again, | 

Such is the outline of a Prictss to Which I propose appiving the name of 
chryeotype in orler to recall by similarity of structure and termination the 
cololpype process of Mr. Talbot, to which in ite general effect it affords so clinsa 
Parallel, Belng very recent, 1 have not vet (June 10, 184°) obtained a complete 
commind over all its details, but the termination of the session of the soclety 
being close at hand 1 have not thonmght jt advisable te suppress its mention. In 
point of direct sensibility the chrysotype paper is certainiy inferior to the enl- 
otype, but it ls one of the most remurkcable peculiarities of gold as a photo 
eraphic ingredient thot eriremely feeble impressions once made ty light go oon 
efterwards darkening spontanvously and cory slowly, apparently without tml, 
oo fong aa the least vestige of wnreduced chioride of gold renaing in the paper. 
To Ulustrate this curions ‘othe! ery far a2 applications Paty) highly Lope tannit 
property, I shall mention incidentally the reenlis of some experiments made 
uring the late fine weather on the habitudes of gold in presences of oxalic acd. 
=t fa well known to chemists that this fel’ heated with solutions of gold preclpt- 
fates the metal in its metallic state. It ts upon this property that Berselins has 
founded bis determination of the atomle welght of gol Light as well as hont 
iso operates this precipitation, but to render it effectual several conditions are 
Deceasary: First, the solution of gold mist be neutral, or at most wer slightly 
acid; second, the oxalle acl must be added [p the form of a neutral oxalate; 
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. and third, it must be Present in-a certain considerable quantity, which quan- 
tity must be greater the greater the amount of free acid present in the chloride. 


Under these conditions the gold is precipltated by light ns o black powder if the 
liquid be In any bulk, ond if merely washed over puper a stain is produced, 
which, however feeble at firet, under a certain dosage of the chloride, oxalate, 


And) free acid, foes on increaseing from duy to day anil from week to week, 


when laid by in the dark, aod especially in on damp atmosphere, til It acquires 
Hlinost the blackness of Ink, the onsunnoed portion of the paper remaining un- 
affected, or so slightly as to rember it almost certain that what litth action of 
the kind exists Is duc fo the effect of cusial disperved Ueht ineldent In the 
preporation of the paper. [ have before ine a specimen of paper so treated In 
which the effect of thirty seconds’ exposure to sunshine was quite invisible at 
first and which is now of so intense » purple as may well be called black, while 
the unsunnel portion hos acquire! comparatively but a very slight brown, 
And (which is not a Utthe remarkable amd indicates that In the time of expos- 


ure mentioned the wearin of effect was attained) other portions of the same 


faiper exposed tu graduated progression for longer tlies, vig. one milonte, two 
minutes, ind three minutes, are net in the least perceptible degree darker than 
the portion on which the Welt had nected during thirty seconds only. 

If paper prepored as above recomuendeal for the clirvsoctype, elther with the 
numonio-citrate or ammonio-tartrate of iron, and impressed, as in that process, 
with Ho latent pleture, be washed with ultrate of silver lustend of o solution of 
gold, a very sharp and beautiful pleture is developed of great intensity. ts 
disclosure Is not Instuntineous; i few moments elapse without apparent effect. 
The dark shades are then first touched in, amd by degrees the details Appear, 
but mich more elowly that in the ense of gold, In two or three minutes, 


however, the maximum of distinctness will not fall to be attained. The picture - 


may be fixed by the hyposnlphite of soda, which olone, [ belleve, can be folly 
depended on for fixing argentine photograyils. 

The best process for fixing any of the photographs prepared! with gold ts as 
follows: As soon as the pleture 46 satisfactorily brought out by the auriferows 
Hquld ft is to be rinsed In spring water, which must be three thoes renewed, 
letting It remain in the third water five or ten minutes. It Is then to be blotted 


of amid dried, after which it is to be washed on both sides with a somewhat 
week solution of hydriodate of potash (iidide of polessive). Uf there be any 


free chloride of gold present In the pores of paper, ft will be discolored, the 
lights passing to o ruddy brown: but they speqiily whiten again spontianeousty, 
oF at all events on throwing it (otter lying a minute or two) into fresh water, 
In which, being again ringed and dried, it la now perfectly fixed. 


PROTMIEAPTNUG FROFERTIES OF MERCURY. 


As an agent In the dagnerrestype process, lt is not, strictly spenking, photo- 
eraphically affected. It operntes there only in virtue of its readiness to 
amnlgamate with silver properly prepare! to receive it. That It possesses 
direct photographic susceptibility, however, in a very eminent degree, Is proved 
by the following experiment: Let a» paper be washed over with a weak solution 
of perlodide of tron, and, when ilry, with « solution of prote-nitrate of mer- 
eury. A bright yellow paper is produce), which (if the right strength of the 
liquids te hit) is exceedingly sensitive while wet, darkening to a brown color 
in a very few seconis In the sunshine, Withdrawn, the impression fades 
nipldly, and the paper inn few hours recovers Its original eolor, In operating 
this change of color the whole spectrum is affective, with the exception of the 
thermic rays beyond the red. 
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Proto-nitrate of mercury simply woeleal over paper is slowly and feebly 
blickenal by exposure to Sunshine. Amd! If paper be impregnated with the 
immenio-citrate of iron, already so often mentional, partially summed, aod then 
washed with the proto-nitrate, a reduction of the latter salt, and consequently 
blackening of the paper, tukes place very slowly in the durk over the sunned 
portion, to nearly the enme ginownt os In the direct action of the Ueht on the 
snply oltraterdd paper, 

ut if the mercurial salt be subjected to the action of light im contact with 
the dmmoniocitrite or tartrate, the effect is far more powerful. Considering 
at present only the citrie double salt, «a paper prepared by washing firat 
with that salt and then with the mercurial protenitrate (drying between) Is 
enfowel with considerable sensibility aud darkens to a very deop brown, nay, 
to complete blickness, on a nowlerate exposure to good sun, Very sharp and 
intense photographs of nm negutlve churacter may be thus tuken. They wre, 
however, difficult to fe, The only method whieh T have found “at wll te aye 
eee has been by washing them with bichromate of potash and soaking them 
for twenty-four bours In water, which diasolres out the chromate of tnercury 
for the most part, leaving, however, a yellow tint on the ground, which resists 
obstinately. But though pretty effectually fixed In this way against light, 
they are not so ngninst time, as they fade considerably on keeplug. 

When the proto-nitrite of mercury is mixed in solution with either of the 
finmoninest double salts it forms a precipitate, which, worked up with a brush 
to the consistence of crenin nnd sprend opon per, praduces very fine pletures, 
the intensity of which it is almost impossible to go beyond. Most unfortu- 
nitely they cain not be preserved. Every attempt to fix them has reaqlted In 
the destruction of thelr bewnty an) force: and even when kept from ett they 
fade with more or lees raplidity, some disappearing almost entirely in three 
or four days, while others have resisted tolernbly well for a fortnight or even 4s 
month Tt ls to an overdose of tartaric acid that their more rapid deteriorntion 
sees to be ioe, aod of course it is lmportant to keep down the proportion of 
this Ingredient na low os possible, But without It | have never suceesded In 
producing that pecullar velvety aspect on whieh the charm of these pletures 
chiefly depends, nor anything like the same Intensity of color without over- 


FEEROTARTRATE OF SILVER, 


Extending his inquiries still further into these very remarkable 
changes, the following process presented itself to Sir J. Herschel, 
which is in many respects remarkable: 

If nitrate of silver, specific gravity 1-900, be added to ferro- 
tartaric acid, specific gravity 1025, a precipitate falls which js it 
great measure redissolved by a gentle heat, leaving a black sediment, 
which, being cleared by subsidence, a liquid of a pale yellow color is 
obtained, in which a further addition of the nitrate causes no turbid- 
ness. When the total quantity of the nitrated "solution fimounts bo 
about half the bulk of the ferrotartaric acid it js enough. The 
liquid so prepared does not alter by keeping in the dark. 

Spread on paper and exposed wet to the sunshine (partly shaded) 
for a few seconds no impression seems to have been made: but by 
degrees (although withdrawn from the action of the light) it de- 
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velops itself spontaneously, and at length becomes very intense. 
But if the paper be thoroughly dried in the dark (in which state it 
is of a very pale greenish-yellow color) it possesses the singular prop- 
erty of receiving a dormant or invisible picture, to produce which (if 
it be, for instance, an engraving that is to be copied), from thirty 
seconds’ to a minute's exposure in the sunshine is requisite. It should 
not be continued too long, as not only is the ultimate effect less strik- 
ing, but a picture begins to be visibly produced, which darkens spon- 
taneously after it is withdrawn, But if the exposure be discontinued 
before this effect comes on an invisible impression is the result, to de- 
velop which all that is neessary is to breathe upon it, when it imme- 
diately appears, and very speedily nequires un extraordinary inten- 
sity and sharpness as if by magic. Instead of the breath it may be 
subjected to the regulated action of aqueous vapor by laying it in a 
blotting-paper book of which some of the outer leaves on both sides 
have been dampened, or by holding it over warm water. 

Many preparations, both of silver and gold, possess a similar prop- 
erty in an inferior degree, but none that I have yet met with to any- 
thing like the extent of that above described. 

These pictures do not admit of being permanently fixed: they are 
so against the action of light, but not against the operations of time. 
They slowly fade out even in the dark, and in some examples which T 
have prepared the remarkable phenomenon of a restoration after 
fading, but with reversed lights and shades, has taken place. 


THE AMPHITYPE. 


The following very remarkable process was communicated by Sir 
John Herschel at the meeting of the British Associntion at York. 
The process can not be regarded as perfect. but from its beanty when 
suceess is obtained and the curious nature of all its phenomena it is 
deemed important to inclixle it in the hope of Inducing some investi- 
gutor to take it wp. 

Sir John Herschel says, alluding to the processes just described: 

1 had boped to have perfected) this process so far os to have redial It to a 
n definite statement of manipulations which would insure success. But cnpri- 
clous nus photographic processes notoriously are, this has proved so even beyond 
the ornlinary mensire of such capryce, * * © Pooper proper for producing an wamplil- 
type pleture tinny be prepared eltber with the ferrotartrate or the ferrocitrate 
of the protoxide or the peroxide of mercury, or of the protexide of lead, by 
using ereams of these salts, or br suecessive applications of the nitrates of the 
respective oxides, singly or in mixture, to the paper, alternating with solutions 
of the ammotnlo-tartrate or ammonjo-citrate of iron, the latter solution being 
list applied amd fn more or less excess, © * * Paper so prepared and dried 
tikes oa negntive picture in thie varving from half an hour to five or ale 
hours, according to the Intensity of the Veit; and the Impression proinced 
varies in apparent force from o faint and hardly perceptible picture to one of 
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the highest conceivable follness and richness both of tint and detail, the color 
In this case bolng a superb velvety brown. This extreme richness of effect Is 
not produced except lend be present elther In the Ingredients used or in fhe 
poper itvelf. It is not, as 1 originally supposes, due to the presence of free 
tartaric ach. ‘The pletores in this state are not permanent. They fade in the 
dark, though with very different degrees of rapidity, some (expecially if tree 
tirtarte or cltric neld be present) ina few days, while others remaln for weeks 
nolrpal red nnd require whole years for thelr total obliterathion. But, though 
entirely faded out In appearance the picture is only rendered dormant, and) may 
he restore], changing tts character from negative to positive and Its color from 
brown to black (in the shadews), hy the following process: A bath belng pre 
mired by pouring a small quintity of solution of pernitrate of mervury Into a 
large quantity of water and letting the subnitrated preciplinte subside, the ple- 
tore most be immersed in it (eorefully and repentedly clearing off the alr 
bubbles) and allowed to remain ull the picture (if nuywhere visible) is entirely 
ihetroyel, or, if faded, till it is Judged sufficient from previous experience, a 
term which is ofte: marked by the appearance of a feeble positive pletare of 
bright yellow hoe on the poalevellow ground) of the paper, <A long tinge: 
(several weeks) Is often required for this, but heat sccelerntes the action, mnil 
It fk often complete ina few hours, In this state the pleture is to be very thor- 
oughly rink! amd soaked in pure warm water and then dried. It is then to 
be well Troned with a saoeth Iron, heated so as barely not to Injore the paper, 
Placing Ht, for better sevurity aeninst scorching, between smooth clean papers. 
If, then, the process has been successful, a perfectly black positive pleture 
pat ones developed. At first it most commonly happens that the whole pietire 
la sooty or dingy to such a» degree that It is condemned as spoiled, but on keeping 
It between the lenves of o book, expecially in «a molst timespbere, by extremely 
slow degrees this dinginess disappears, and the pleture disengages itself with 
continually inerensing sharpiess and clearness, and scquires the exact effect 
of « copperplate engraving on a paper more or tes tinted with pile elbow, 

I onght to observe that the best and mest uniform specimens which | have 
procured have been on paper previously washed with certain preparations of 
urle acll, which is very remarkable and mwerful photographic element. 
The Intensity of the original negative picture is no criterion of what may be 
expected In the positive. It is from the production, by one and the same action 
of the light, of elther a positive or a negative pleture, according to the snbse 
quent munipilitions, thit I linve designate) the process thu eternally 
sketched out by the term “Amphitype.” a nome suggested by Mr. Talbot, te 
whom 1 comomnleated this singular resolt; ond to this process or class of 
processes (which T can pot doubt when pursed will lead te sone very beautiful 
results) | propose to restrict the name In question, thongh It applies eren more 
appropriately to the following exceadingly curious and remarkable one in 
which silver Is concerned. At the last meeting | AnD! a mode of proda- 
cing, by means of a solution of silver in conjunction with ferro-tartari« ach, 
dormant picture bronght out into a forcible negative tmpresaston by the breath 
or moist alr. The solution then deserittsl, and which had ot that tine Lneisaa 
prepared some weeks, T may bere Incidentally remark, hos retnined its limpidity 
andl photographic properties quite unimymired cluritige = thugs w hole year alnce 
elapsed, and is now as sensitive aa ever—n property of no small value, sow, 
when a pleture (for example, in impression from an CHsraving) is inken on 
poper washed with this solution’ It shows no «ign of 4 picture on ft baek, 
whether that on it face be developed or not: but if, while the ictinie influence 
is etl fresh upen the face (1. ©. 08 soon os It is nerves) from the Hehe), 


the 
back be exposed for a very few secomls to sunshine and 


then renioved to a 
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gloomy place, a positive pleture, the exact complement of the negative ane an the 
other side, though wanting of course In sharpness if the paper be thick, afowly 
aad gradually moekes ita apporance there, and in half an hour acquires con- 
siderable intensity. I ought to mention that the ferro-tartaric acid In question 
is prepared by preelpltuting the ferro-tartrate of ammonin by ncetute of lead 
nnd decomposing the precipitate by dilute sulphuric acid. 


THE COLORING MATTER OF FLOWERS. 


The results obtained by Sir John Herschel on the coloring juices of 
flowers are too remarkable to be omitted in a treatise in which it is 
desirable that every point should be registered ap to the date of pub- 
lication, which connects itself with the phenomena of chemical change 
applied to photography : 


In operiting on the colors of flowers T have usually proceedal as follows: 
The petals of the fresh flowers, or rother such parts of them ns possessed a 
tniform tint, were crushed to o pulp in o marble mortar, either alone or with 
addition of alcohol, and the Juice expressed by squeezing the pulp in a clean 
linen or cotton cloth, Tt was then spread on paper with a flat brosh and dried 
in the olr without artificial heat, or, at most, with the gentle warmth which 
rises in the ascending current of wir from an Arnott stove. If aleohol be not 
added, the application on paper must be performed immediately, since exposure 
to the alr of the jolees of minost flowers (in some cases oven bot for a few 
minutes) trrecoverably changes or destroys their color, If alcohol be present, 
this change dows not usually take place or is moch retarded, for which reason, 
a8 well as on account of certain facilities afforded by Its admixture in procur- 
Ing an even tint (to be presently stated), this addition was commonly but not 
always made, 

Most flowers give out their coloring matter readily enough either In alcohol 
or waiter, Some, however, 013 the Escholzias and Calceolurlas, refuse to do a0, 
ind require the addition of alkalies; others of acids, ete. When alcohol is 
ied, it should, however, be obgervel that the tint Is often apparently much 
énfeebled or even discharged altogether, and that the tincture when spread on 
[Miper does not reappear of its blue intensity till after complete drying. The 
temporary destruction of the color of hlue beartsesse hy alcohol is corlons, nor 
it by ony mens «a singular instance. In some, but in very few cnses, it is 
iestroyed, so 28 nelther to reappear on drying nor to be capable of revival ley 
1y mons tried. And in all eases long keeping deterlorates the colors and olters 
the qualities of the alcoholic tinctures themselves, so that they should always 
be neal ox fresh as possible, 

If papers tinged with vegetable colors are Intendeal to be preserved, they 
must be kept perfectly dry ond in darkness, A close tin vessel, the air of 
which is dried by quicklime carefully inclose! in double paper bigs well 
peusted at the @lges to prevent the dust eseaping, Is uged for this purpose, 
Motsture, a5 already mentioned, especially assisted by heat, destroys them for 
the most part raplily, though some, us the color of the Seareio aplendens, resist 
obstinately. Their dexstructibility by this ngency, bowever, seems to hear po 
distinct relation to their photographie properties, 

This Is also the place to observe that the color of a flower is by no means 
alwoys or usually that whieh te expressed Juite Imparts to white paper. In 
many cises the tints so imparted have no resemblance to the original bine. 
Thus, to give only a few Instances, the red damask rose, of that intense variety 
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ef color commonly called by forista the black rose, gives a dark sinte hilne, 2s 
do olso the clove cornoation and the tick holly hock; a fine dark brown vurlety 
of sparnxis give wn dull olive green, and a beautifol rose-colored tulip o dirty 
bloikh-green; but perhaps the moet striking case of the kind is that of a 
commen sort of red poppy (Paparcr Rheum), whose expressed) juice imparts 
to paper aorich ani most benutifol blue olor, whose elegant properties as a 
photographic material will be further alluded to hereafter.« 

This change of color Is probably owing to different canses in different flowers, 
In some It undoubtedly arises from the eseape of carbonic acid, but thik, as a 
general conse for the change from rel to ble, has, To am aware, been contre- 
verted, In sume (os Is the case with the yellow ranuneull) it seems to arixe 
from a chemical alteration depending on ubsorption of oxygen: and in others, 
capecinily where the expressed Julee cougulates; on standing, to a loss of 
Vitality or disorganization of the molecules, The freah petal of a single flower, 
merely crushed by rubbing on dry paper and instantly dried, lenves a stain 
Inueh more nearly approximating to the original bne. This, for exnimple, is 
the only way in which the fine blue color of the aommon feld veronica Gan he 
lniparted to paper, Ite expressed juice, however quickly prepured, when laid 
on witha brosh, affords only a dirty neutral gray. sti) so of many others, But 
in this way tio even tint ean be bad, which is a first requisite to the experiments 
now in question as well as te thelr tpplication to photographer, 

To secure this desirable evenness of tint the following manipulation will 
generully be found successful: The paper should be molstened at the hack by 
Bponglng aml blotting off. It should then be pinned) on a board. the molest side 
downward, #0 Liat tee of Its alge (suppose the right-hand and lower ones) 
shall project o little beyond those of the bourd. ‘The board being then inclined 
twenty or thirty degrees to the horizon, the alebholle tincture (mixed with a 
very litth: water, if the petals themselves: be not very juiey) ts to be applied 
with a brush In strokes from left to right, tuking core not to go over the 
ices which rest on the leer, lit fe [Hiss Clearly aver those which project, 
and observing also to carry the tint from below upward by quick sweeping 
strokes, leaving THI dry Biss betwrern then, hint kewyrlnue uy) a continuity of 
Wel surface, When all is. wet, cross them by another set of strokes from 
above downward, so mannging the brush as to tease no flonting liquid on the 
paper: PC must then be dried as quickly os possible over a stove or In a “ir 
rent of warm air, avolding, bowever, such heat as may injure the tint. The 
presence of mloolil prevents the solgtion of the Zummy principle, which, when 
present, gives a smenry surface: but the evenness of tint given by this process 
results chiefy from that singular intestine movement Whith olwars takes 
Pace when alcohol is in the act of separation trom water by evaporation a 
movement which dlsperses knots and blots in the film of lquid with preat 
energy ind spreads them over the surrounding surface, 
_ Vorehorus japonica—The flowers of this common and hardy but highly orna- 
ental plant are of a fine yellow, somewhat GeislEtidiee: toy “Ob ABEeS nee RE 
Hise the color whieh the expressed Juice imparts to paper. As the flower besinn 
to fade the petals whiten, an indication of their photographic sensibility whiel 
fs amply verified on exposure of the stalned paper to sunshine. 1 have hitherto 
met with no vegetable color so sensitlve, If the flowers be gathered in the 
lwight of their season, paper so colored (which Is of a very bequtiful and even 
yellow) begins to discolor in ten or twelve minutes in clear sunshitie nnd in 








«A semicuitivated variety was aed having dark purple spats at the hases 


of the petnka. The Conia re) poppy of the ehalk i Popacier iviridua) gives 
f purple color moch less sensitive aud beautiful 
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half an hour is completely whitened. ‘The color seems to resist the first bnpres 
sion of the light, as if by some remains of vitality, which, belng overcome, the 
tint gives way at once, om the discoloration when commenced goes on rupldly. 
hi does not crcen cease tn the dark when once begua. Henee It happens that 
photographic impressions taken on such paper, whieh when fresh are very 
sharp and beautiful, fade by keeping, visibly from day to day, however carefully 
preserved from light. They require from half on hour to an hour to complete, 
necording to the sunshine, Hydriolate of potash ecoutiously applied retards 
considerably, but doe not untimately prevent this spontaneous discharge. 

Common ten weeks’ stocks: Mathiola annve,—Paper staloed with the tine- 
ture of this flower th changed to o vivid scarlet by acids and to green by alka- 
lies, If ammonin be neal, the ned color is restored a8 the ammonia evaporates, 
proving the absence of any ach quality in the eoloring matter sufficiently ener- 
getice to coerce the elastic force of the alkaline gas. Sulphurous acid whitens 
it, as does the alkaline sulphites, but this effect is transient, and the red color 
is skewly restored by free exposure to alr, especially with the ald of light, 
whose Influence in this case Is the wore remarkable, being exnetly the reverse 
of its ordinary action on this coloring principle, which lt destroys Irrecoverably, 
as above stated, The following experiments were mode to trace pnd |hustrate 
this curious change ; 

Two photographie coples of engravings taken on paper tintel with this eolor 
were placed fn a for of sulphurous-acid gus, by which they were completely 
whitened and all traces of the pletures obliterated, They were then exposed to 
free air, the one in the dark, the other in sunshine, Both recovered, but the 
former much more slowly than the latter, The restoration of the picture 
expose to the sun was completed in twenty-four bours, that In the dark mot 
til after on lapse of two or three days. 

A slip of the stained paper was wetted with liquid sulphurons ach and tatd 
an blotting paper similarly wetted. Being then crossed with a strip of black 
paper. It was laid between glise lates and (evaporation of the ack belng thus 
prevented) wos expoem! to foll sunshine, After some time the red color (in 
spite of the presence of the acld) was considerably restored in the portion 
exposed, while the whole of the portion covered by the black paper remained, 
af course, perfectly white. 

Slips of paper stained as above were placed under o receiver beside a small 
capsule of liquid sulphurow acid. When completely discolored they were sub- 
jected: (on various occasions ond after various lengths of exposure to the acid 
fumes, from balf an hour te many days) to the wethon of the spectrum, word It 
wis foul, os, Indeed, 1 had expected, that the restoration of color was oper- 
died by rays complomentarg to those which destroy if in the ndlural state af 
fie paper, the violet raya being chietly active, the bloe almost equally so, the 
green Hitthe, amd the vellow, orange, God most refrongible red not at all, In one 
experiment an pretty well defined red solar image was developed by the /ewat 
refrongible red ravs also, belng precisely those for which, In the unprepared 
paper, the diseoloring action Is abruptly ent off. But this spot 1 never sne- 
cemia) in reproducing; and it onght also to be menthol that, neeording to 
Hferenoees in the preparation not obvious, the degree of sensibility, generally, 
of the blenched paper to the restorative actlon of ight differal greatly, io some 
ciaes a perceptible reddening being produced in ten seconds and a considerable 
streak in two minutes, while In others a very long time was required to produce 
nny effect. The dormancy of this coloring prinelple ander the Influence of sul- 
phurons achl is well shown by dropping a Htth weak sulphuric acid on the 
paper bleached by that gas, which Immediately restores the ral color in all tts 
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vigor. In like manner alkalles restore the color, converting it at the same time: 
into green, 

Popaver orientale,—The chemical babltudes of the silplurous ach) render it 
highly probable that Its action in including a dormant stute of the coloritic 
principle consists in a partial deoxidixement, unaccompanied, however, with 
disorganization of Ite molecules, And this view is corroborated hy the similar 
action of nleobo! already spoken of—almilur, that ia, in kind, though less. com- 
Plete In degree. Most commonly vegetable colors wenkened by the scthon of 
alcohol are speedily restored on the total evaporation of the ingredient. Tut 
one retnirkible tnatance of absolute dormancy induew) by that agent lias 
oocurral to me in the case of Papaver orientale, « flower of a vivid orninge 
color, bordering on searlet, the coloring matter of whieh is oot extractable 
otherwise than by nlewhol, and then only in a stute so completely masked as to 
impart no more than a-falnt vellowlsh or pinkish boe to paper, which it retulns- 
when thoroughly dry, and apparently during any length of time, without per- 
ceptible incrense of tint. If at any time, however, a irop of weak acl be 
applied to paper prepared with this tincture a vivid searlet color Is lintwedintely 
developed, thus demonstrating the continued thoveh latent existence of the 
coloring principle. On observing this, It oecurred to me to inquire whether, in 
its dormant state, that principle still retained its snsceptibility of belng acted 
on by light, since the same powerful and delicate agent which Lind been showy, 
In #0 INANy cakes osx to constitute a general low, capable of Uisorganizing sand 
destroying vegetable colors actually developed might easily be presumed com 
“petent to destroy the capacity for assuming color, in such organie matter ag 
night possess It, under the intluence of their otherwise appropriste chemical 
stitnoll, A strip of the paper was therefore expe’) for on hour or two to 
the spectrum, bot without any sensible effect, the whole surface being equally 
reddened by an acid. As this experiment sufficicntly Indleated the section of 
light, if any, to be very slow, I next placed a st rip, partly covered, in a south- 
east window, where it remained from June 19 to Adgust 19, reviving the few 
and scanty sunbeams which that Interval of the deplorable summer of 1841 
afontead, When removed, the part exposed contd harely be distinguished from 
the part shaded as no trifle vellower. But on tplylog well the expowd pnd 
shaded portions were at once distinguished by the Eanption of an vivid red 
In the Inter ond the former Peniilnle tmchia need. 

A nexzotinto pleture was new preset on n glazed frame over another yeor- 
tlon of the same paper ond abindoned on the upper shelf of o greenhouse to 
Whatever sun might occur from August 19 to October 19, The toterval proved 
one of almost onlnterrupted storm, niln, amd darkness. On remoral no FL tae 
ance whatever of any Lupressed pleture could te discern], nor was it even 
possible to tell the top of the pleture from the bottom, It wis then exposed in 
i gliss jar to the fumes of muriatle acid, when, after a few minnttes, the 
(evelopment of the dormant Cire Commenced) and slowly proceeded, selies tng 
the details in a soft and pleasing style. Being then laid ty in » drawer, with 
free aecess of alr, the pheture again faded by very slow degrees, and on January 
2, 142, was found quite obliterated. Being then subjected to the seid VapHr. 
the color was reproduced, 

Viela oderata.—Chemists ore fathillar with the color of this flower as o test 
of acits ond alkalies, for which, however. It Seve by bo means better adapted 
thin many others: leew an, Indesd, than that of the Viola trievlor, the eommen 
purple iris, and many others which might be named, It offers, in fact, another 
and tather striking Instance of the slnmltinesis oxistence of two coloring 
nigredionts in the same flower, comporting thensheves diferentiy, not only In 
regird to light but to chemical feet. Extricted with aleobol, the Julee of the 
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violet Is of a rich blne color, which it imparts in high perfection te paper. 
Exposes! to sunshine, a portion of this color gives way pretty readily, but o 
residual tloe, rather inclining to greenish, resists obstinately and rneaquires « 
rery much longer exposure (for whole weeks, Indeed) for [ts destruction, whieh is 
not even then complete. TPhotograplic [npressions, therefore, taken on this 
piper, though very pretty, are ex@eedingly tedious to thelr preparation If we 
would have the lights sharply made out. 

Spardcie tricoler!, car.—Stimulating effects of alkaliea.—Among u great many 
hybrid varleties of this genus, lately forwarded to me from the Cape, occurred 
one of a very lntense purplish brown color, nearly black. The aleoholle extract 
of this flower in its liquid state Is rich crimson brown. Spreal on paper, It 
imparted a dark ollve-green color, which prove! perfectly Insensitile to very 
prolonged action, either of sunshine or the spectrum, The addition of carbonate 
Of Sila clingel the eolor of this thaceture toa good green, slightly Inelining to 
Olive, and which Imparted the same tint to paper. In this stute, to my sur- 
prise, it manifested! rather o high degree of photographic sensibility, and gave 
very pretty pletures with a day or two of exposure to sunmehine, When pre 
pared with the fresh jolce there i hardly any residoal tint, but if the paper be 
kept a creat amount of Indestructible vellow rewoles outstanding. The oetlon 
is Confined chiefly to the negative end of the epeetrum: «all but the frst five or 
aix parts beyom! the yellow show ltth more than o trace of actlon. A photo- 
etoph impresam] on this paper fe reddenad by muriatic ach] fumes. If then 
transferred) to an atmosphere of ninmonin, amd when supersaturated the excess 
of alkali allowed to exhale, it is fixed, and of a durk-ereen color. Both the tint 
Ml sharpoess Of the picture, however, suffer in this process, 

Red poppy: Paparer Rheuwm?—Among the vegetable colors totally destroyed 
by light, or which leave no residual tint, at least when fresh prepared, perbsips 
the two most rich amd beautifol are these of the red. poppy and the double purple 
groundse) (Fenecio aplemiens). The former owes Its red color in all proha- 
hility to free earboule ach! of some other, as the acetic, completely expelled by 
drying, for the color its tincture imparts to paper, Instead of red is o fine blue, 
very slightly verging on slate blue. But it bas by no means the ordinary 
themtcnl! characters of bloe vegetable colors. Carbonate of =xin, for [nstanes, 
does oot iy the lenst degrees turn the expressed juice green, and when washed 
with the mixture a paper resulix of a light slate gray, hanily at all inclining to 
green. ‘The bloe thieture is considernhly sensitive, aml from the rlehoess of [te 
tone and the absence of residual tint, paper stained!) with it affords plotographie 
Inpressions of great beanty and sharpness, some of which will be found among 
the collection subinitted with this paper for inspection, 

Senedo aplendena.—Thls tower yleils wo rich purple jolee in great obundance 
and of surprising Intensity, Nothing can exeem) the rich and velvety tint of 
jaiper tinted while it ts fresh, Tt is, however, not very sensible to light, ond | 
many weeks are necessary to obtain a pom) photographic impression, 


In the progress of my own researches on this subject I found that 
the green coloring matter of the leaves of herbaceous plants when 
spread upon paper changed with tolerable rapidity when exposed to 
sunshine, There-are, however, some very curious points connected 
with the phenomena of these changes which demand a far more ex- 
tensive tvestigation than they have yet received. 

I find that the juices taken from the leaves in the spring change 
more rapidly than when expressed from the same plants in the 
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tutumn, and the juices of those flowering plants which have been 
cultivated under the artificial circumstances of a storehouse or con- 
servatory are more readily affected than such as are grown in the 
open air. Many of the experiments just described furnish very in- 
structive examples of the operations of the solar rays upon organic 
bodies, from which we may deduce important truths connected with 
natural phenomena. 


‘ TL. Miscetnaxrove Processes. 
MR. PONTON S PROCESS (BICHROMATE OF POTASH), 


Under the general term of the chromatype I would propose to 1n- 
elude all those processes which involve the use of any of the salts of 
chromium. It was originally introduced to distinguish a particular 
process which I discovered, and published at the meeting of the 
British Association at Cork, in August, 1543; but it appears very 
convenient to adopt the principle introduced by Sir John Herschel, 
of grouping the phenomena of photography under special terms 
derived from the most prominent chemical preparation employed. 

There are many preparations which are affected by light in a sim- 
Har manner to the salts of silver. Several have been tried as photo- 
graphic materials, but as yet without much success, with the excep 
tion of the bichromuate of potash, which was first announced as 4 1Wse- 
ful photographic agent by’ Mr. Mungo Ponton in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal, from which I quote Mr. Ponton’s own account: 


When paper is limmersed in the bichromate of potash it is powerfully ind 
raplilly acted on by the sun's rays. When an object is lald in the usual way on 
this paper the pertion expowal to the light speedily becomes why, [este 
more oF lek Into a deep ornnge, aeeordling to the strength of the Welt. The 
portion covered by the objects retains the original bright yellow tint whieh it 
had before exposure, amd the object is thus represented yellow TPO fn oringe 
round, there being severnl gradations of shade or tint, necording to the 
greater or less decree of transparency in the different parts of the object. 

In this stnte, of course, the drawing, though very beautiful, is evanesrent 
To fix it, all that is required is carefol immersion In water, when it will be 
found thit (hose portions of the salt which hove not been acted on bey the light 
are rendily dissolved out, while those which have been exposed to the light are 
completely fixed on the paper. By the second process the object is obtalned 
white upon un orange ground and quite ermine Tf expose) for many haves 
together to strong sunshine, the color of the ground is apt to Jose In depth, bot 
Do more so than most other coloring matters. ‘This action of ight on the hl- 
chromate of potash differs from that upon the salts of silver. Those of the 
latter whieh are blackened] by Jight are of themselves tnseluble in witer, ond 
It is dificult to impregnate paper with them in a uniform tanner, The black- 
ng eatin fo be come by the formation of oxide of silver. 

In the ease of the bichromate of potosh, meni, that salt is exceedingly solu- 
ble, gd paper ean be easily suturated with It. The ageney of Hght oot only 
changes its color, but deprives it of solubility, thus rendering it fixed In the 
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paper. ‘This action appears to consliet du the disengagement of free chromic 
neld, which is of o deep red color and which seemea to combine with the paper. 
This is rendered more probable from the cireumestance that the neutral chromate 
exhibits no siinilar change. The best mode of preparing paper with bichromate 
af potash is to nse a siturated solution of that salt, soak the paper well In dt, 
and then dry it rapidly at a brisk firs, excloding tt from daylight. Paper thus 
prepire) aoypuires a deep orange tint on exposure to the sun. If the solution 
tt less strong or the drving less rapid, the color will not be ao deep, A plens- 
ing variety may be made by using sulphate of indigo slong with the bichromate 
of potash, the color of the object and of the paper being then different shuides 
of green. In this way, also. the object may be represented of o darker shade 
than the ground. 


Paper prepared with the bichromate of potash, though as sensi- 
tive as some of the papers prepared with the salts of silver, is much 
inferior to most of them and is not sufliciently sensitive for the 
cHmera obscura. This paper, however, answers quite well for taking 
drawings from dried plants or for copying prints. Its great reeom- 
mendation is its cheapness and the facility with which it can be pre- 
pared, The price of the bichromate of potash is about 2 shillings 
per pound, while the nitrate of silver is 5 shillings an ounce. 

As the deep orange ground of these pictures prevents the per- 
meation of the chemical rays of light, it is very easy to procure any 
number of facsimiles of an engraving by transfer from the first 
negative photograph. The correct copies have a beautiful sharpness, 
and, if carefully managed, but little of the minute detail of the origi- 
nal engraving is lost. 

A photographic paper prepared with the bichromate of potash 
of another kind is deseribed by M. EF. Becqnerel. He states: It is 
sufficient to steep a paper prepared in Mr. Ponton’s manner, and lipon 
which there exists a faint copy of a drawing, in a solution of iodine in 
wleohol, to wash this paper in aleohol, and then dry tt; then the 
parts which were white become blue, and those which were yellow 
remain more or less clear, 

M. FE. Beequerel has pursued his investigations into the action of 
the chromic acid on organic compounds, and has shown that the 
mode of sizing the papers influences their coloration by light, and 
that with unsized paper coloration is effected only after a long time. 
Perceiving that the principal reaction resulted from the chromic 
acid contained in the bichromate of potash on the starch in the size 
of the paper, it occurred to M. E, Beequerel that as starch has the 
property of forming with iodine a combination of a very fine blue 
color, it should produce deep shades of that tint, while the lights 
still remain an orange yellow, 

His method of proceeding is to spread a size of starch very uni- 
formly over the surface of the paper. It is then steeped in a weak 
alcoholic solution of iodine, and afterwards washed in a great 
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Ment; in the contrary case it is sized again. It is then = 


_ concentrated solution of bichromate of potash, and pressed between 
folds of blotting paper and dried near the fire. 


Witter and carefully dried with blottin 


_ immersion may be repeated several times, for by 


changed at will by employing a more conce 


. ' 
7 






~ quantity of water. By this immersion it should take a very fine blue 
| nt. Tf this is uniform, the paper is considered fit for the experi- 
echt Rane 


To be effective it 

should be very dry. SS) 
It is now fit for nse, When the copy is effected, which requires in 
sunshine about five minutes, the photograph is washed and dried, 
When dry, it is steeped in a weak alcoholic solution of iodine, and 
afterwards, when it has remained in it some time, it is washed in. 
= & paper, but not at the fire, 
for at a little below 100° F. the combination of iodine and starch: 
 diseolors. ia 
TF it be considered that the drawing is not sufficiently distinet, this 
this means may be — 
d, whieh intensity can be 
ntruted solution of iodine, 
When the paper is dump the shades are of a very fine blue, but 
when it is dry the color becomes deep violet. If while the drawing is 
etl wet it be covered with a layer of gum arabic the color of the 
ctrawing is greatly preserved and more benutiful when it is dry. 
. When 4 paper is thus prepared it loses at first a little of its tone, but. 
‘it afterwards preserves its violet tint, 


obtained the intensity of tone that is desire 


THE CHEROMATYPE. 


os This process, devised by the author, is a pleasing one in its re- 
. sults. Tt is exceedingly simple in its manipulatory details and pro- 
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, ‘diteces very charming positive pictures by the 
thromatype is founded on the above 
dram of sulphate of copper is dissolved in an ounce of distilled 
water to which is added half an ounce of a “aturated solution of bi- 
chromate of potash. This solution is applied to the surface of the 
‘paper and when dry it is fit for use, and tay be kept for any length 

of time without spoiling. When ex posed to sunshine the first change 

| isto a dull brown, and if checked in this stage of the process we get 

“& negative picture, but if the action of the light -is continued the 
browning gives way and we have a positive vellow picture on a white 
ground. In either case if the paper when removed from the sun- 
thine is washed over with a solution of nitrate of silyer » very beau- 
tiful positive picture results. In practice it will be found advanta- 
feous to allow the bleaching action to £0 on to some extent. The pie- 
ture resulting from this will be clearer and more defined than that 
which is procured when the action is checked at the brown stage, To 
fix these pictures it is necessary to remove the nitrate of silver, which — 


first application, The 
process of Mr. Ponton’s. One — 
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rE a done by washing in pure water. If the water contains any muri- 


* ‘ates the picture suffers, and long soaking in such water obliterates it, 


or if a few grains of common salt are added to the water the appar- 
ent destruction is very rapid. The picture is, however, capable of 
restoration, all that is necessary being to expose it to sunshine for a 
quarter of an hour, when it revives, but instead of being of a red 
tolor it becomes lilac, the shades of color depending upon the quan- 
tity of salt used to decompose the chromate of silver which forms the 
shadow parts of the picture. 

Mr. Bingham remarks on this process, that if we substitute: stl? 


phate of nickel for the sulphate of copper, the paper is more sensitive 


and the picture is more clearly developed by nitrate of silver. 

The following modification of this process possesses some advan- 
tages. If to a solution of the sulphate of copper we add a solution 
of the neutral chromate of potash, a very copious brown precipitate 
falls, which is a true chromate of copper, If this precipitate, after 
being well washed, is added to water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
it is dissolved and a dichromatic solution is formed, which when 
spread upon paper is of a pure yellow. A very short exposure of 
the paper washed with this. solution is quite sufficient to discharge 
all the yellow from the paper and give it perfect whiteness. Tf an 
engraving is to be copied we proceed in the usual manner; and we 
may either bring out the picture by placing the paper in a solution of 
curbonate of soda or potash, by which all the shadows are represented ~ 
by the chromate of copper, or by washing the paper with nitrate of 
silver. It may sometimes happen that, owing to deficient light, the 


| photograph is darkened all over when the silver is applied; this 


color, by keeping, is gradually removed and the picture comes out 
clear and sharp. 
If the chromate of copper is dissolved in ammonia, a beautiful 


green solution results, and if applied to paper acts similarly to those 
just desertbed, 


The chromatype pictures, under certain conditions afford a beauti- 
ful example of the changes which take place slowly in the dark 
from the combined operations of the materials employed. 

If we take a chromatype picture after it has been developed by 
the agency of either nitrate of silver or of me reury and place it 
aside in the dark, it will be found after a few weeks to have darkened 
consiilerably both in the lights and shadows. ‘This darkening slowly 
increases, until eventually the picture is obliterated beneath a film 
of metallic silver or mercury: but while the picture has been fading 
out on one side it has been dev eloping itself on the other, and a very 
pleasing image is seen on the back. After some considerable time 
the metal on the front gives way aguin, the paper slowly whitens, 
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and eventually the image is presented on both sides of the paper of 
equal intensity, in «a good neutral tint upon a gray ground, These 
results, it will be remembered, are of a very similar character to 
those already deseribed as peculiar to the amphitype provess of 
Sir John Herschel. 

THE FERROTYPE, 


This. process, which is of remarkable sensibility, was discovered 
by the author and published in the Athenwum under the name of 
the * Energiatype;” from a desire to group all those pictures under 
a general head into which iron salts enter as an element the present 
name is preferred. The preparation of the paper is as follows: Good 
letter paper (Whatman’s is the best ) is washed over with the fol- 
lowing solution, viz: Five grains of succinic acid (it is important that 
succinic free from any oil of amber or adventitious matter should be 
obtained) are to be dissolved in 1 fluid ounce of water, to which are 
added about 5 grains of common salt and half a dram of miteilagre 
of gum arabic: When dry the paper is drawn over the surface of 1 
solution of 60 grains of nitrate of silver in 1 ounce of distilled water. 
Allowed to dry in the dark, the paper is now fit for se, 18 Of a pire 
white, retains its color, and may be preserved for a considerable 
time ina portfolio until wanted for use. 

The preparation of this paper is by no means difficult, but requires 
care and attention, The solutions must be applied very equally over 
the paper, which should be immediately hung upon a frame or 
clotheshorse to dry. Extreme care must be taken that the paper be 
hot exposed to light after the nitrate of silver solution has been 
applied until required for use. Many of the disappointments ex- 
perienced by the experimenters on the energiatype are occasioned by 
a neglect of this precaution, as, although no apparent effect may have 
been produced by the exposure, the clearness of the subsequent picture 
will he seriously injured, The succinic acid must also be very pure, 
We shall now briefly describe the method of applying this process 
to the different purposes for which it is best adapted, premising that 
the varying circumstances of time, place, and light will render neces- 
cary such modifications of the following directions as the experience 
of the operator may suggest. As a general rule, an open situation, 
sunshine, and, if possible, the morning sun, should be preferred, as 
the image is sharper and the color produced more intense and Jess 
affected by the subsequent fixing process, 

Tn the camera, for s building or statue, an exposure of half a minute 
in strong sunshine is ustally sufficient: for a portrait, taken under 
ordinary conditions, two or three minutes are required. 

When the paper is taken from the camera. nothing is visible npon 
it; but by attending to the following directions the latent picture will 
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quickly develop itself. Having mixed together about one dram of 
a saturated solution of profosulpiate of iron and two or three drams 
of mucilage of qum arabic, pour a small quantity into a flat dish. 
Pass the prepared side of the paper taken from the camera rapidly 
over this mixture, tuking care to insure complete contact in every part. 
Tf the paper has been sufficiently impressed, the picture will almost 
immediately appear, and the further action of the iron must be 
stopped by the application of a soft sponge and plenty of clear water. 
Should the image not appear immediately, or be imperfect in its de- 
tails, the iron solution may be allowed to remain upon it a short time; 
but it must then be kept disturbed by rapidly but lightly brushing it 
up, otherwise numerous black specks will form and destroy the photo- 
graph, Great care should be taken that the iron solution does not 
touch the back of the picture, which it will inevitably stain, and, the 
picture being a negative one, be rendered useless as a copy. A slight 
degree of heat will assist the development of the image where the time 
of exposure has been too short. 

The picture should be carefully washed to take off any superficial 
blackness, and may then be permanently fixed by being soaked in 
water to which a small quantity of ammonia, or, better still, hypo- 
sulphite of soda, has been added. The paper must again be well 
cowked in clean water, to clear it from the soluble salts, and may then 
be dried and pressed. 

Exact copies of prints, feathers, leaves, ete., may be taken on the 
succinated paper by exposing them to the light in the copying frame, 
until the margin of the prepared paper, which should be left uncov- 
ered, begins to change color very slightly. If the object to be 
copied is thick, the surface must be allowed to assume a darker tint, 
or the light will not have penetrated to the paper. 

Positive copies of the camera negatives are procured in the same 
manner as the copies of the prints, etc, just described. Instead, 
however, of using the iron solution, the paper must be exposed to the 
light, in the frame, a sufficient time to obtain perfect copies, The 
progress of the picture may be observed by turning up the corner of 
the paper, and, if not sufficiently done, replacing it exactly in the 
same position. They should be fixed with hyposulphite, as before 
directed. 

At the meeting of the British Association at York in 1844 T 
showed by a series of photographs that the protosulphate of tron was 
most effective in developing any photographic images on whatever 
argentiferous preparation they may have been received. Every sub- 
sequent result has shown that with proper care it is the most ener- 
getic agent for developing with which we are acquainted. The 
difficulty of obtaining and of preserving the salt free of any peroxide, 
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or a hasie salt which falls as a brownish-yellow powder, has been the 
principal cause why it has not been so generally employed as the 
galhe acid. This can be insured by adding a few drops of sulphurie 
acid and some iron filings to the solution of the protesulphate of iron. 


THE CATALYSOTYVE. 


This process of Doctor Wood's is capable of producing pictures of 
superior excellence. Owing to the inconstancy of the iodine com- 
pounds, it is a little uncertain, but, care being taken to insure the 
same degree of strength in the solutions, a very uniform good result 
nay be obtained, The process and its modifications are thus de- 
scribed by the inventor: 

Let well-ginzeal paper (1 prefer that called wove post) be steeped in water 
to whieh hydrochloric acid tas been added in the proportion of 2 drops to 3 
omners, When well wet, let lt be washed over with a mixture of sirup of 
jodine of iron, half a dram; water, 2) drums: tincture of todine, 1 drop. 

When this has remalned on the paper for a few minutes, so ns to be bmbthed, 
iry it lightiy with Dibnions paper, and being removal to a dark room, let it he 
washed! over evenly, by means of o comel-hair pencil, with « solution of nitrate 
of aliver, 10 grains to the ounce of distiiied water. The paper is now renaly 
for the camera. The sooner it ls nae the better, as when the ingredients are 
fet rightly mixed It t4 Hable to spell by keeping. The time 1 oenerally: allow 
the paper to be expered tn the camera varies from two to thirty seconds: In 
clear weather, without sunshine, the medium is about fifteen seconds. With 
a bright tight the picture obtained is of «2 rich brown color: with a faint Ishi, 
or a bright Welt for a very short time continued, it is black. For portraits 
out of idloors, in the shade on a clear day, the time for sitting Ie from ten to 
fifteen seconds, 

If the light ts strong and the view to be taken extensive, the operntor should 
be cnutious got to lenve the paper exposed for a- longer period than five or six 
seconds, af the pieture will oppeir confuse! from all parts being expan liy 
nected om To all cases the shorter the thoe in whieh the leture ts tnken the 
hetter, 

When the paper is removed from the camera no pleture is visible, However, 
wher left in the dark, without any other prepyiration belng neal, for o period 
whith varies with the Jength of time it wos exposed and the strength of the 
light, a negative picture becomes gradually developed ontil it orrives atop 
atite of perfection which Is not attained, T think, by photography protoced ty 
any ather process. If would seem os If the salt of silver, belie slightly 
affected by the light, though not In a desree te produce aby visible effect on it 
if alone, sets up a catalytic action, which ts extended to the sults of [ron ani 
which continues after the stimolos of the Ileht is withdrawn. The catalysts 
which then takes place has indneed me to uame this process, for want of . 








The picture when developed is not readily injured hy exposure to moderate 
Heht. It ought, however, to be fixed, which may be done by washing it with 
f solution of bromide of potnasiom, 1 or 2) eriins to the ounce, lodide of 
potassium, f grains to the ounes. Tt may elthor be applied with s canals bale 
rene or by immersion, The picture must then be well washed in wuter to 
remove the fixing material, which would cause it to fade by exposure to light. 
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better word, the “ecntalrsotype.” Sir J. Hersehel and Mr. Fox Talbot have 
remarked! the same fact with regard to other salts of Iron, but I do not know 
of any process being employed for photographic purposes which depends on 
this action for its development except my own. 

My reason for using the muriatic solution previous to washing with the lodide 
of Iron is thig: I was for o long time tormented by seeing the pictures spolled 
by yellow patches and could not remedy it until | observed that they presented 
On appearance as if that portion of the nitrate of silver which was not decom- 
pose by the lodide of fron had flowed away from the part. T then recollected 
that Sir J. Herschel and Mr. Hont had proved that Iodide of silver is not very 
sensitive to light unless some free oltrate be present. I accordinghy tried to 
keep both tagether on the paper, and after many plans had falled [ succeeded 
by stevplog it in the och! solution, which makes it freely and evenly imbibe 
whatever fuld is presented to it 1 am sure thot Its utility Is not confined to 
this effect, but it was for that purpose that [ first employed It 

Aly reason for adding the tincture of iodine to the sirup is, that having in my 
first experiments made use of, with success, a slrop that bad been for some time 
prepared, ond afterwards remarking that fresh sirup did not anewer so well, I 
examina) both and found to the former o little free lodine. I therefore added 
a litte thieture of lodine with much benefit, ond now always use it in quanti- 
tes proportional to the age of the sirop. 

The following hints will, I think, enable any experimenter to be snccessful 
in proc ived tage goo! pletures by this prowess: In the fret place, the paper used 
should te that colled “wove post.” or well-clase) letter puper, When the soln- 
tons ore opplied to it, it shonkd not bmmediately imbibe them thoroughly, os 
would happen with the thinner sorts of paper, If the sch solution Is too 
strong, it prodooes the very effect it was originally (Intend! to overcome—that 
Is, It praloces yellow putches, aml the pietore Itself is on Heht brick color on a 
rellow ground. When the tincture of fodine is in excess, partly the same results 
oommr; 80 that if this effect is visible it shows that the oxide of silver which 
Is thrown down is portly redixeolved by the excess of acid and lodioe, and thelr 
quantities should be diminished On the contrary, if the silver solution is too 
strong, the oxide is deposited in the dark or by an exceedingly weak light, and In 
this «ase blackens the yellow parts of the picture, which destroys it When 
thik effect of blackening sll over tukes place, the #lilver solution shonld be 
wenkenel, Of it be too weak, the pauper remains yellow after exposure to Ilght. 
If the lodhie of [ron bo used In too great quantity, the picture is dotted over 
with black spots, which afterwards change to white. Lf an excess of nitrate of 
Bellver be used, and a photograph immediately taken before the deposition of 
the oxide takes place, there will be often after some tho no positive pleture 
forme! on the back of the neentive one, The excess of the nitrate of sllver 
mokes the paper blacker where the light did not act on It, and this penetrates 
the paper, whereas the darkening produced by the light ls confined to the sur- 
foo The moaximom Intensity of the spectrum on the paper when a prism of 
crown gloss is usa! lie: between the Indigo nmi bloe ray. The difference of 
fect of a strong anid weak theht te benutifully shown in the section of the 
apectrim; that part of the paper which is exposed to the Indigo ray ts colored 
o reddish brown, and this Is gradually darkened toward elther extremity until 
it becomes a deep black, 

I have not bid many opportunities of experimenting with the catulysotype. 
but it certainiy promises to repay the trouble of further Investigation. The 
Simplicity of the procese and the sensibility of the paper should canse It to be 
extensively eel. It ling all the beauty and quickness of the calotype, without 
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its trouble and very littl of its Thieertiinty, aod if the more frequent use of 
it hy me, as compara! with other processes, does not make me exuggernte its 
facility of operntion | think it i likely to be practlocd suocessfully by the 
most ordinary experimenters. 


Doctor Woods subsequently made the following addition: 


Since the prootding paper was written L have been experimenting with the 
CUA eot pe, and ope day, having had many failures, which was before quate: 
THe with te, Tam induced to mention the mist Of them for the benefit 
Of subSayuent experimenters, The Paper To use was very stiff and highly 
flame, so that the solution first Oppllel was pot easily imbibe, The blot- 
ting paper wos very dry amd bibnlows When using the latter 1 removed 
hearty oll the solution of tron fram the first, and of course did not obtain the 
desired result. 

While varying the process In endeavoring to find out the conse just mon- 
tone), | disesrered that the following proportions gnve very fine negative pice 
tires, from which good positive ones were obtiinel: Take of siroge of lode 
of fron, distilled woter, each 2 dram; theture of Iodine, 10 te 12 drops: mix. 
First brush this ower the faper. noml after the few minutes, having dried it 
with the blotting paper, wash itover in the dark (before exposure in the oie rn | 
with the following solution by means of » camel-hair penell: Take of nitrate 
of silver 1 dram: pure witer, 7 onnce: mix. This gives a darker pleture 
than the original preparation. nnd ronaeyoently one better adapted for obtain- 
Ing positive ones: it ale reyuires no previous steeping in an sci solution. 
To fix the pleture, let it be washed first In water, then allowed to remain for 
2 few minutes in o solution of lodide of potnssium (5 grains to the ounes of 
water) and washed in waiter again. The Piper Tose is the common wiglased 
copy Taper, but sich as has o Pon! Texly. T hnve tried the sume paper with the 
original preparation anil find it to answer excesdingly well. Tt does not rey re 
In this case, elther, on weld solution. The same precautions and hints apply 
to the amended as to the origina! process, seh as when it blneckens Ip the 
Jark there is too much canatie nsed: when it remains yellow or that It is stud- 
ded with yellow spots, too much lading; when marked with black spots, too 
mich iron, [t ls DACCSSITY to mention these on account of the varylog strength 
of the materials emplored, 


FERROCTANIDE OF PUTASST UM, 


At the meeting of the British Association at Plymouth in 1841 I 
first directed attention to the use of the ferrocvanide of potassium 
in combination with the iodide of silver. The process resulting from 
this being very important in miny points, the abstract of the paper 
then read, a3 given in the Transactions of the Sections, js reprinted, 

The author having been enguged in experiments on those varieties 
of photographic drawings which are formed by the action of the 
hydriodie salts on the darkened chloride of silver. wud with a view 
to the removal of the iodide formed by the process from the paper, 
was led to observe some peculiar changes produced by the combined 
influences of sunshine and the ferrocyanide of potassium. Tt was 
found that the ordinary photographic paper, if allowed to darken 
in sunzhine, and then slightly acted on by any hydriodic solution, 
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and when dry washed with a solution of the ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, became extremely sensitive to light, changing from a hight 
brown to a full black by a moment's exposure to sunshine, Follow- 
ing out this result, it was discovered that perfectly pure iodide of 
silver was acted on with even greater rapidity, and thus became easy 
to form an exquisitely sensitive photographic paper. | 

The method recommended is the following: 

Highly glazed letter paper is washed over with a solution of 1 
(ram of nitrate of silver to an ounce of distilled water: it is 
quickly dried and a second time washed with the same solution, It 
if then, when dry, placed for a minute in a solution of 2 drams 
of the iodide of potassium in 6 ounces of water, placed on a smooth 
hoard, gently washed by allowing some water to flow over it, and 
dried in the dark at common temperatures, Papers thus prepared 
may be kept for any length of time, and are at any time rendered 
sensitive by simply washing them over with w solution formed of 
i dram of the ferrocyaniie of potassium to an ounce of water. 

These papers, washed with the ferrocyanide and dried in the (lark, 
are, in this dry state, absolutely insensible, but they may at any 
moment be rendered sensitive by merely washing them with a little 
cold clean water. 

Papers thus prepared are rendered quite insensible by being washed 
over with the above hydriotie solution.. They are. however, best 
secured against the action of time by a solution of ammonia. 


THE FLUOROTY FER. 


The fluorotype, so called from the introduction of the salts of 
fnoric acid, consists of the following process of manipulation: 


Bromide of potassium.... 2) prains. 
[Distilled water... . etary L find cones, 
Fisoride of sodium....... 5 grains, 
Distilled water .......... 1 foidounce. 


Mix a small quantity of these solutions together when the papers 
are to be prepared, and wash them once over with the mixture, and, 
when dry, apply a solution of nitrate of silver, 00 grains to the ounes 
of water. These papers keep for some weeks without injurv and 
become impressed with good images in half a minute in the camera. 
The impression is not sufficiently strong when removed from the 
camera for producing positive pictures, but may be rendered sa by 
i secondary process. P 

The photograph should first be soaked in water for a few minutes 
and then placed upon acslab of porcelain, and a weak solution of the 
protosulphate of iron brushed over it; the picture almost imme- 
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diately acquires an intense color, which should then be stopped 
directly by plunging it into water slightly acidulated with muriatie 
weid. or the blackening will extend all over the paper. It may be 
fixed by being souked in water, and then di pped into a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda and again soaked in. water. as in the other 
PHOS, 

Mr. Bingham has the following remarks on this process, and he 
mives n modified form, into which » new photographic clement is 


introduecd : 


We find it is better to add ta the protosulphate of tron a little atetie or 
sulphur: meld; this will be found to prevent the darkening of the Hehts of the 
; Peture to 8 great extent, and li will te found better not te prepare the paper 
hig before it is required for use, this being one reason why the pleture often 
barths disky on application of the protosulplinte, 

Reasoning upon the principle that the action of light is to reduce the-salts of 
silver in the paper to the metalile state, and that any substance which would re 
fice silver would also quicken the action of light, we were lel te the following 
experiment: The protochloride. of tin possesses the property of reducing the 
salts both of silver aml gold. A paper was prepared with the bromide of silver, 
and previously to exposing It to ght it was washed over with a very weak solu- 
tian af the chloride of tin, ‘The aetion of Heht upon the paper wie exceed (ngly 
cherpetic: It was altost Instatitancously blackened, and a copy of 1. print was 
Obinined Inn few seconds, 


some French photographers, but reference to the author's Researches 
on Light. plublished in 1844, will distinct lv show that I was the first 
to employ these salts as photographic agents. 


The use of fluorides has been recently introduced as a novelty by 


BROSUDE OF SILVER AND MERCURIAL VAPOR, 


In mv first publication on this subject, in 4rriflin's Seentifie Mis- 
cellany., T introduced the following process, which, although it ins 
never yet been properly worked out, involves many points of interest: 
Some extremely curious results led me to examine the effect of the 
mercurial vapor on the pure precipitated iodides and bromides, JT 
wiis long perplexed with exceedingly unomAlous results, but, being sat- 
ished from particular experiments that these researches promised to 
lead to the discovery of a sensitive preparation, | persevered, 

To prepare this sensitive paper we proceed as follows: Select the 
nest perfect sheets of well-glazed satin past, quite free from specks 
ef any kind. Placing the sheet enarefully on some hard body, wash it 
over on one side by means of very soft camel’s-hair pencil with « 
solution of 60 grains of the bromide of potassium in 2 fluid ounces of 
distilled water and then dry it quickly by the fire. Being dry, it is 
agin to be washed over with the same solution and dried as batone: 
Now, a solution of nitrate of silver, 120 erains to the fluid ounce of 
distilled water, is to be applied over the same surface and the paper 
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quickly dried in the dark. In this state the papers may be kept for 
use, When they are required the above solution of silver is to be 
ulentifully applied and the paper placed wef in the camera, the 
greatest. care being taken that no davlight, not even the faintest 
gleam, falls wpon it, until the moment when we are prepared, by re- 
moving the screen, to permit the light radiated from the objects we 
wish to copy to act in producing the picture. After a few seconds 
the light must be again shut off and the camera removed into a dark 
room. Tt will be found on taking the paper from the box that there 
1s but a very slight outline, if any, as yet visible. Place it aside in 
perfect darkness until quite dry, then fix it in « mercurial vapor box 
end apply a very gentle heat to the mercury. The moment the mer- 
cury vaporizes the picture will begin to develop itself. ‘The spirit 
lamp must now be removed for a short time, and when the action of 
the mercury appears to cease it is to be very carefully applied again 
votil a well-defined picture is visible. The vaporization must now 
be suddenly stopped and the photegraph removed from the box. 
The drawing will then be very beautiful and distinet, but much de- 
tail 13 still clouded, for the development of which it is only necessary 
to place it cantiously in the dark and allow it to remain undisturbed 
for some hours. There is now an inexpressible charm about the ple- 
ture, equaling the delicate beauty of the daguerreotypes, but being 
sill very susceptible of change it must be viewed by the light of a 
taper only. The nitrate of silver must now be removed from the 
paper by well washing in soft water. When the picture has been 
dried wash it quickly over with a soft brush dipped in a warm solu- 
tion of the hyposulphite of soda and then avell wash it for some time 
in the manner directed for the ordinary photographs in order that 
all the hyposulphite may be removed. The drawing is now fixed, 
and we may tse it to procure positive pictures, many of which may 


he taken from one original. 
a <= y = = = = 


IT. Puorocrarns ox Grass Puares axn Recext TatrRroveEMENTS. 


To Sir John Herschel we are indebted for the first use of glass 
plates to receive sensitive photographie films. 


PRECIPITATES OF SILVER SALTS, 


The interest which attaches to this is so great and there appear to 
be in the process recommended by the English experimentalist so 
many suggestive points from which future photographists may start 
that the passages are given in Sir John Herschel’s own words: 


With a view to usrertain bow fur orgunic matter Is Indispensnble to the rapid 
discoloration of argentine compoumls, a process was tried which It tay fot he 
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amiss to relate, as tt issued In a new mod very pretty variety of the photographic 
ort, A solution of salt of extreme dilution was mixed with nitrate of silver 
so dilate! as to form s liquid only slightly milky. This wae poured into oa 
somewhat deep vemel, at the bottom of whieh lay horizontally a very clean 
glass plnte, After many days the greater part of the liquid was decantel off 
With a siphon tube and the last portions very slowly ond coutlously drained 
iwiay, drop by drop, ly no alphen composed of «a few fibers of hemp Inid para the! 
ind moixtened without twisting, The class was vot moved tll quite dry and 
wie found coated with a pretty uniform film of ehloride of silver of delicate 
tenulty nnd chemleal purity, whieh adhere! with consideratle force and was 
very sonsitive to Neht On droping on it «a salotlon of nitrate of ailver. how 
ever, rim spreading it over by Inelining the plate to and fro (which It bore 
without discharging the film of chloride) it became highly sensitive, although | 
no organic matter coll have been lonirodoce! with the nitrate, which we 
quite pure, nor could any Indeed! bare been Present, winless it be supposed to 
have emanated from the bempen Maments, which were barely in contact with 
the edge of the glass and which were constantly abstracting mutter from its 
surface in place of Introdacing new, 

Esposed in this state to the focus of a camera with the glass toward the incl- 
dent Hight It became Impressed with a remarkably well-defined! negative pleture 
which was direct or reversed, according as looked at from the front or the back. 
On pouring. over this cHutiowels, by means of a fipetie, a solution of hoy pecan f- 
plite of soda the picture disappeared, tt this was only while wet, for ott wash- 
ing In pure water anid dreyvlug it was restore! and assume] much the alr or it 
dagnernctotype when laid ono black ground, und stil] more so when amoked at 
the buck, the silvered portions reflecting most light, so that its characters had in 
fact changed from negntive to posltive: From such « pleture (of écurse before 
smoking) 1 have found It practicable to take photographie coptes, and wilt househ 
T did not in fact suceted in ottempting to thicken the film of. sliver by eoni= 
hevting I tinder an weak solution of that metal with the redocing pole of 
voltale pile, the attempt afforded distinet liiieations of Its practicability with 
patience ind perseverines, ax bere und there over some small portions of the 
surface the Wghts had assumed o full metallle brillianey under thie process. 
1 would otly menthon further to those who may think this oxperiinent worth 
repeating that all iny attempts to secure a gowl result by drying the nitrate 
lio the film of chioride tave foiled, the crystallization of the sult disturbing 
the uniformity of the evating. To obtain dellente pictures the plate must be 
mipsel wet, anil when withdrawn must Immediately be plunged Inte water. 
The nitrate being thos abstracted, the plate may then he dried, In which state 
tts hale xed, ant it is then ready for the byposulphite, Such detalle of 
maadiipurta tion may appr milnote, bat they ean mot te dispensed with fn sae 
Hee, nnd cost a creat deal of time awl trouble to discover. 

Tila mode of conting cliss with flies of Precipitated argentine or other rom- 
pots affords, It may be observed, the only effectual tienns of studying their 
habitudes on exposure to light. free from the powerful and ever-varying influ- 
ence of the #ize In paper and other materials used In Its manufacture, and extt- 
mating their (hegris of Sera lie find other particulars of thee dopa ria t 
under the infinence of reagents, [ flail, for example, that ginss so coated with 
the todide of silver ts much more sensitive than If similarly covered with the 
chloride, and that if both be washed with one and the same solution of nitrate 
there is no comparison in respect of this valuable quality, the 4 cullde being ea 
superior, and, of course, to be adopted in preference for the use of the camera. 
Tt ts, however, nore dificult to fix, the action of the byyesulphites om this com- 
rene! of iver being comparatively slow and fechle. 
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When the glass is conte! with the bromide of silver, the action per se, Is very 
slow, and the diseoloration oltimately produced far short of blackness; but 
when molstenesl with oltrate of allver, sp, gr. 1°1, it i still more raph! than 
with the jodide, turning quite black In the course of a very few seconds’ ex- 
povire to sunshine. Plates of glass thus conted may be ensily preserved for 
the use of the camera, and have the advantage of being ready at a moment's 
hotles, myulring nothing but a wash over with the nitrate of silver, which may 
be delayed until the image Is actually thrown on the plate anil teljuste) to the 
correct focns with all deliberation, The sensitive wash belng then applled 
with a soft, flat camel's-hair brush, the box may be closed and the picture im- 
pressed: after which {t only requires to be thrown Into water and dried fn the 
dark to be rendered comparatively tosensible, and may be filly Axel with 
hyposulphite of soda, which must be applied hot, its solvent power on the 
brome being even less than on the lodide, 

Sir John Herschel suggested a trial of the fluoride of silver upon 
glass, which, he says, if proved to be decomposable by light, might 
possibly effect an etching on the glass by the corroding property of 
the hydrofluoric acid. 

The metallic fluorides have been found to be decomposable, and a 
very sensitive process on paper, called the fluorotype, will be de- 
scribed in the chapter on Miscellaneous Processes, I am not aware 
that any experiments have been made directly upon glass, but it is 
certainly worthy of a careful trial. 

Herschel has remarked that we can not:allow the wash of nitrate 
to dry upon the coating of the chloride or iodide of silver. Te, 
however, we dip a glass which has one film of chloride upon it into 
a solution of common salt, and then spread upon it some nitrate of 
silver, we may very materially thicken the coating, and thus produce 
more intense effects. Mr. Towson employed glass plates prepared 
in this manner with much success. The mode adopted by that 
gentleman was to have a box the exact size of the glass plate, in the 
bottom of which was a small hole; the glass was placed over the bot- 
tom, and the mixed solution, just strong enough to be milky, of the 
salt and silver poured in. As the fluid finds its way slowly around the 
edges of the glass, it filters out; the peculiar surface action of the 
solid glass plate, probably a modified form of cohesive force, sepa- 
rating the fine precipitate which is left behind on the surface of 
the plate. By this means the operation of coating the glass is much 
quickened. Another method by which films of any of the salts of sil- 
ver can be produced upon glass plates, is the following modification of 
the patent processes of Drayton and of Thompson for silvering elass: 
Take a very clear plate of glass, and having put around it an edeing 
of wax about half an inch in depth, pour into it a solution of nitrate 
of silver made alkaline by a few drops of ammonia, taking care that 
no oxide of silver is precipitated: mix with this a small quantity of 
spirits of wine, and then add a mixture of the oils of lavender and 
cassia, or, Which is perhaps the best process, a solution of grape sugar. 
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In a short time the glass will be covered with a very beautiful metallic 
coating. The solution is now poured off, the edging of wax removed, 
and the silver is exposed to the action of diluted chlorine, or to the 
vapor of iodine or bromide, until it is converted into a compound 
of one of these elements, after which we may proceed as recommended 
by Sir John Herschel. 


ALENT AMEN. 


In the Technologiste for 1848, M. Niepce de Saint-Victor published 
his mode of applying al/wmen to glass plates. M. Blanquart Ever- 
ard followed, and successively albumen, gelatine, and serum were 
employed. Messrs. Ross and Thomson, of Edinburgh, have been 
eminently successful operators with albumen on glass plates, many 
of their pictures leaving little to be desired, The manipulatory 
details of the albumen process will be found in the technical division 
of this work. 


COLLODION, 


The snecessful application of a solution of gun cotton in ether, 
to form the film for receiving the sensitive surface on glass, has been 
claimed respectively by Mr. Fry and Mr. Archer. There is some 
difficulty in fixing precisely this point, since there was no actual 
publication of the process until long after it was generally in use, 
Mr. Fry certainly introduced the use of gutta-percha in combination 
with collodion. 


THE GENESIS OF THE DIAMOND. 


By Ganonen F, Winiams, Kimberloy, South Africa. 





Chemically the diamond is composed of the element carbon in its 
pure crystallized state. The diamond crystallizes in the isometric 
system and the most common forms are the octahedron and dode- 
eahedron, while the (@4-sided) tetrahexahedron is not wieommen. 
Cube diamonds with beveled edges, representing the combination 
© 0 «2 and «© 02 are occasionally found in the Bultfontem and 
Wesselton mines at Kimberley, South Africa, The diamonds from 
various mines have distinetive forms of crystallization, or varin- 
tions of the same forms, so characteristic that those familiar with 
South African diamond mines and their products can determine 
positively from which mine any given parcel of diamonds has been 
obtained. Tt is not always possible to determine the source of each 
individual diamond, for similar stones are occasionally found in 
different mines; but these are exceptions to the rule. There is a idif- 
ference in the luster, shape, or crystalline form of the diamonis 
from the various mines that gives each mine some distinctive char- 
acteristic. In one mine nearly all the crystals are sharp-edged octa- 
hedrons, while in another dodecahedrons with rounded faces pre- 
dominate. One might give no end of peculiarities of the diamonds 
from the various mines, but it will suffice for the purposes of this 
paper to state the fact that such distinctive characteristics do oceur. 

From this observation tt may be concluded that the diamonds m 
the mines of the Kimberley district, which occupies a small area 
(see fig. 1), did not have a common origin. 

The diamond is the most impenetrable of all known substances 
and will seratch any other stone or the hardest steel. During his 
lecture © at Kimberley, Sir Wm. Crookes squeezed a diamond between 





é Reprinted, with the cuties revision sani additions. from Tronsactions 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 1005. Read at Lake Superior meeting, 
September, Tet. 

®A lecture delivered before the British As#ociation at Kimberley, September 
i, 1905, 
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two blocks of steel until the blocks touched without injury to the 
stone in the slightest degree. The pressure is said to have been 














Fro, 1.—Dlinoth mines in the Kimberley THstrict, South ae 


10 tons to the square inch. It isn very strong reflector of light and 
refracts Incident rays more than any ather substance except ‘ = ee 


‘Table of indices of refraction in Dofrenay's Traité de ‘SMingcnewhe 
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While crocoite is the only mineral that exceeds the dispersive power 
of diamond to dissolve avhite light into rainbow tints, in its powers 
of reflection, refraction, and dispersion taken together the diamond 
is unmatehed.* It is highly phosphorescent, and even the blackest 
diamond is transparent to the Xray. The diamond glows under the 
influence of the B rays from radium. Diamonds when subjected ta 
the action of radium for several months assume a green color, but 
eut stones when treated in this manner seem to lose part of their 
brillianey. It is insoluble in all acids, and can easily be burned and 
converted into carbon dioxide. It volatilizes at « temperature of 
abont 3.600" C. and passes from the solid to the gaseous state without 
liquefying. 

Sir William Crookes went through the process of producing dia- 
monds before the eves of his audience, but was only able to show them 
the result of this experiment by reproducing a lantern slide of 
microscopical diamonds which he had made in the same way pre- 
viously, for it takes a fortnight to separate them from the iron and 
other substances in which they are embedded. The scientific prin- 
ciple upon which this experiment rests, according to Sir William 
Crookes, is that molten tron absorbs carben, and as iron increases in 
volume as it passes from the liquid to the solid state, if the outer 
crust of the iron is suddenly cooled and the center remains in a liquid 
state, the enormous pressure caused by its expanding while cooling 
affords the two factors necessary for the crystallization of a dia-— 
mond—heat and pressure. 

Authorities differ somewhat as to the exact moment when molten 
iron expands on cooling, but it is the generally accepted theory that 
expansion takes place at the moment of solidification. Tt is also a 
well-known fact that shrinkage or contraction takes place as the 
solidified metal cools. It is therefore possible to obtain enormous 
pressure in the molten center of a casting by the contraction of the 
outer shell which has been rapidly cooled and the expansion of the 
inner Mass just as it begins to solidify." 

It is noteworthy that the diamond is a nonconductor of electricity, 
while graphite and amorphous carbon, substances so closely allied to 
it in chemical composition, are good electrical conductors. By the 
application of friction the diamond can be positively electrified, but 
it very soon loses its electricity. The diamond is easily cleaved in 
planes parallel to the octahedral faces, Pieces may be easily broken 
from the facets of a cut stone by striking it with a hard substance. 








*PFeochtwanger’s Treatise on Genes. 
American Soclety Mechinical Engineers, Vol, XVILI, pp. 410 and 451; Vol. 
EVIL pp. 120 ond 1015, 
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So much, it may be claimed, is known about the physical properties 
of the diamond, but how the diamond has been formed or erystallized 
is a question still debated by scientists. 

Upon the information at hand it may be assumed that all diamonds 
found prior to the discovery of the Kimberley pipes or craters came 
from alluvial deposits and had been washed down by the disintegra- 
tion of the original matrix, Such was the character of the formation 
in which the noted diamonds of India were found, which is described 
as a layer of broken sandstene, quartz, jasper, flint, and granite, 

interspersed with masses of calcareous conglomerate, the whole beng 
about 20 feet thick and covered with a few feet of black “ cotton soil.” 
Here were the great mines of Gani-Coulour and Gani-Parteal, whence 
‘came the Koh-i-nur (793 carats), the Great Mogul (787.5 carats), 
the Regent (410 carats), and many other historical stones.* 

The India mines were noted more for the size and purity tlian for 
the quantity of the gems they produced. There had been no consider- 
able production of diamonds outside of the Decean fields until the 
discovery of diamonds in Brazil in the vear 1725. Here, in.the 
province of Minas Geraes, rich beds were opened in an alluvial 
deposit of clay, quartz pebbles, and sand, charged with iron oxide.’ 
In many places the diamond-bearing strata were buried under 20 
feet or more of alluvial detritus, These deposits oveurred along the 
rivers, up the ravines to the ridews and plateaus, where conglomerate 
beds were reached from which the deposits in the rivers had beon 
washed. The conglomerate was chiefly itncolumite, a micaceous 
sandstone. The sandstone, being « fragmenta! sedimentary rock, 
was niot the original matrix of the diamond. Probably when the 
sandstone was being formed the diamonds were washed down with 
the detritus and became embedded in it, 

Diamonds have also been found in alluvial deposits in Borneo: 
New South Wales; British Guiana: in the gold deposits of the Ural 
Mountains, Australia, and California; along the Vaal River in South 
Africa; and in many other localities, 

Before the discovery of the mines at Jagersfontein and Kimberley, 
which occurred between August, 1870, and July, 1871, there is no 
record that diamonds had been discovered in voleanic pipes or craters, 
their occurrence having ilways been in «alluvial or sedimentary 
deposits, | 

A few years ago diamonds were found in the battery mortar of a 
till at Klerksdorp in the Transvaal which was crushing gold ore 


























" Voyages en Turqui¢, en Perse el aux Indes, Tavernier, Paris, 1676. 

*The Diamond Fields of Brazil. Report of United States Minister Bryan, 
HSM, conveying report of Secretary of Legation Dawson, A ‘Treaties on Gems, 
Lewis Fouchtwanger, M. 1. 1807. An Account of Diamonis Pound in Bragil, 
James Custro de Sarmento, Travels in South America, J. J. vou Tschudl 
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from a conglomerate reef similar to the Witwatersrand reefs. It 
liad oceurred to me that either the wash from a diamond-bearing pipe 
had been mixed with the detritus when the conglomerate beds were 
formed or that a diamond-bearing dike penetrated the conglomerate 
strata and its contents were mined and sent to the mill along with 
the gold ore, This remarkable occurrence of diamonds has been 
explained to me by an old Kimberley miner who was on the ground 
ut the time the diamonds were found. 

In his opinion some of the top soil or wash was mined with the 

gold-bearing conglomerate and the diamonds came from this alluvial 
deposit. The finding of these diamonds in the battery mortar, as 
ubove described, is well authenticated. The diamonds were of a 
greenish color. 
In November, 1902, the Premier mine near Pretoria, ‘Transvaal. 
was found. The surface area of the mine has 3515 claims (a elaim 
being 31 by 41 feet): 1.255 of these had been worked to an average 
depth of 38 feet at the end of 1905. This ground has proved to be of 
exceptional richness and has yielded 1,821,600 carats from 2,824,579 
louds of 1,600 pounds ench. It was in this mine that the Cullinan 
diamond, famous fpr being the largest diamond crystal known, was 
found January 26, 1905, This stone is of exeellent quality and 
weighs 3,0259 carats—9586.5 grains (LAT pounds). 

During last vear (1905) a piece of Brazilian boart or carbonado. 
weighing 3,078 carats was broken up and sold in London. 

Coming now to the occurrence of diamonds at Kimberley, IT may 
preface my remarks by saying that my experience with the mines at 
Kimberley dates back nearly twenty-two years, about nineteen of 
which have been passed in the management of them. 

The diamonds cecur in a rock commonly known as * blue ground,” 
filling the craters of extinct volcanoes. This rock was described by 
Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis as a porphyritic voleanie peridotite of 
basaltic strneture*, which he nathed “ kimberlite.” Tt must be desig- 
nated as breecin. There is no doubt that the blue ground is of vol- 
cance origin, and was forced up from below: it consists of olivine 
with fragments of other rocks. I am of the opinion that the craters 
were filled by aqueous rather than igneous agencies, possibly by 
something in the nature of mud voleanoes. 

Tt isa noteworthy fact that all the craters were filled just even with 
the surface of the surrounding country. Would this have been the 
case if the pipes were of igneous origin? I think not. 

It may be cratned that the surface of the country, as it existed 
when the craters were filled with the diamond- bearing breccia, was 


The Matrix of the Diamond, Henry ( arvitl Lewi is, MM. re FR. &., ot 2 meet: 
Ing of the Brithh Assoclation at Manchester, August and tra LSS7. 
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net the same as at present, but that it has been denuded or washed 
away. or has been removed by glacial action. There is, however, not 
the least possible evidence to bear out such a contention. Hf the 
country rock and diamond-bearing ground had become decomposed 
and been washed away, then diamonds would have been found in the 
“wash “or in ravines and water courses in the vicinity of the mines. 
Such is not the ease, and no diamonds have been found in alluvial 
soil nearer than the Vaal River, about 20 miles distant, and these 
diamonds are totally different in character from the * mine” stones, 

The Kimberley mines lie in basins from which no water flows into 
any stream, but runs into pans or vleis, where it evaporates or is used 
for mining purposes. 

[In this connection it may be stated that Ditoitspan mine is situate 
within a few hundred feet of Du Toit’s pan, a pond, which is fed hy 
small water courses during the rainy season. The bottom of the pan 
was probably 30 feet lower than the edge of the mine, where the 
yellow diamond-bearing ground joined the basalt, yet it 15 a signifi- 
cant fact that no diamonds have been found in the pan. 

Bultfontein mine is also quite as near this pain and lies at a con- 
siderable elevation above it. 

At Kimberley and De Beers mines the same conditions exist, but 
the drainage from these mines is to the north into Diebol's vlei. which 
is 100 or more feet below the mines and nearly 4 miles distant: there- 
from. No diamonds have been found between the mines and the 
viei nor in the vlei itself, and I repeat that this is a significant fact. 
By what laws of nature would it be possible to obliterate a large 
section of these mines and leave no diamonds behind in these depres- 
sions? In case the depressions have been made since the formation 
of the pipes, would it not be reasonable to expect that the forces that 
made them would have washed a portion of the diamond pipes into 
ther ? | 

T have given these facts at considerable length because my conten- 
tion that these are the craters and not sliuply the necks of mud 
voleanoes has been questioned. It is contended that the craters have 
been washed away, but this is hardly borne out by local observations. 
The tops of these craters are bell-shaped, as is the case of ordinary 
voleanoes. T can not conceive how these craters could have been just 
filled to the level of the surface of the surrounding country, except 
that the material which filled them came ip as mud highly charged 
with gases which escaped in the air on nearing the surface and 
allowed the mass of mud to subside. There must have been some 
process to incorporate the shales, which lie near the surface, so thor- 
oughly with the eruptive mass. 

Any denudation of the tops of these craters would have left behind 
some trace, even more than a trace, some concentration of diamonds 
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amd the heavy minerals which are associated with them. In the 
machines In use on the diamond fields we imitate nature in concen- 
trating the heavy minerals. The light particles are washed away, 
leaving the concentrates behind. 

The Vaal River diamonds did not have their origin in the Kim- 
berley mines. The occurrence of well rounded and at times polished 
bowlders and small pieces of rock in these mines is proof that other 
than igneous action was necessary to produce them. 

Professor Bonney says that * the idea that they have been rounded 
by a sort of cup-and-ball game played by a volcano may be dismissed 
as practically impossible.”" He refers to the Dwyka conglomerate 
bed as a possible source of these bowlders, A conglomerate bed com- 
posed of fragments of quartz, feldspar, chert, shale, quartzite, quartz 
porphyry, and other rocks exists in the Kimberley strata between the 
shale and the melaphyre (or olivine-diabase of Stelzner), und is 
between 300 and 400 feet below the surface. ‘This conglomerate is 
from % to 10 feet thick, as determined in the various shafts in the 
Kimberley mines, The rounded stones in the mines did not come 
from this bed, and are wholly unlike the stones in the conglomerate. 
Personally I do not favor the cup-and-ball theory, and would not 
give it asecond thought were it not for the fact that the diamond- 
bearing ground us it is found in the mines shows such a mixture with 
the country rock (shale) that some process of nature must have 
stitred up and thoroughly mixed the contents of these great eraters. 
[ean not comprehend how this result could have heen brought about 
in an igneous volcano. There would have been overflows of the 
diamond-bearing rock which would have been found in the vicinity 
of the mines. No such deposits have been found, and I do not be- 
lieve that they exist. 

It is much easier to reeoncile existing conditions to the aqueous 
er mud-voleano theory (especially if the mud was accompanied by 
large quantities of gases which, on nearing the surface, escaped while 
the mud reeeded) than to an igneous theory. 

There must have been innumerable eruptions and explosions to 
account for the inclusion of the surface shales and fragments of the 
country rock in the diamond-bearing peridotite. The frequent occur- 
rence of these eruptions would, in a measure, solve the problem as to 
the manner in which the fragments of rocks varying in size from 
pebbles to bowlders, some with polished surfaces, became, as it were, 
Wwaterworn. 

The evidence of the movement of the thamond-bearing rock after 
solidifying is indicated by the slickensides and striated surfaces of 
the country rocks at their junctions or contacts with the kimberlite. 
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Large sheets of calcite are frequently found at the junction of these 
rocks, which have taken the form of the strim. Beautiful calcite 
erystals and transparent pieces of doubly refracting, or Iceland spar, 
are of frequent occurrence. ' 

There 1s conclusive proof that the diamonds in the South African 
mines are not found in their original place of crystallization, ns is 
shown by the frequent occurrence of broken crystals embedded in 
the hard kimberlite. The geological strata of the rocks which sur- 
round the diamond-bearing pipes of the Kaumberley district are shown 
in figure 2. 

Concerning the discussion of the genesis of the (hamond, Sir Tsaac 
Newton's opinion was that it was of vegetable origin and combusti- 
ble: but it was not until 1694 that the combustibility of the diamond 
was actually proved by the famous burning-glass experiment of 
the academicians of Cimento. 

Lavoisivr, Guyton de Morveau, and others determined that the 
diamond was converted into carbonic dioxide by burning. The 
experiments of Sir Humphry Davy, in 1816, showed that the dia- 
mond was almost pure carbon. These experiments have been con- 
firmed hy Dumas, Stas, Friedel, Roscoe, and other eminent chemists, 
who have fixed with extreme precision the composition of the dia- 
mond to be pure carbon in crystalline form, The late Dr. W. Guybon 
Atherstone was one of the first scientists to deal with the occurrence 
and genesis of the diamond in the Kimberley mines, Being a resi- 
dent of the Cape Colony, he made frequent visits to the diamond 
fielits and made personal Investigations." 

“For a substance to crystallize,” he says, “its molecules must be 
free to move. * * © The diamond, we know, is neither soluble 
nor fusible. It is the element carbon crystallized, and is consumed by 
heat. How, then, could it survive as a crystal in the center of a vol- 
eano? The key to solve this mystery was placed in my hands over 
half a century ago by one of the greatest philosophers of the age, 
whose lectures I had the privilege of attending, * * * + }fold ont 
your hand,’ said Faraday, at the close of the lecture that fairly elec- 
trified the world of science, as with a loud hiss a snowy substance, 
burning like u coal, but in reality intensely cold, escaped into the 
palm of my hand from the strong iron vessel, in which, with a pres- 
sure of fi fty atmospheres, he had licyi fied carbonic ned eus—the very 
gas resulting from the combustion of the diamond. * * #@ oh! 
carbonic acid gas generated from the earho , 
anil interspersed as gus bubbles in the cavities of the viscid, ferrugi- 
nous amVvecdalod and in the admixture o: steam, lava, and ashes known 
as the “Kimberley blue,’ reduced to the liquid state by the enormous 


naceous shales by heat 








*Geologieal Magazine, Vol. V1, p. S08, May, 1BSO. 
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pressure in the subaqueous voleano, we have the constituents of the 
diamond in a form admitting of crystallization and the subsequent 
absorption of its oxygen by the iron always present in its containing 
walls during long intermittent periods of voleanic inactivity.” 

In this presentation Doctor Atherstone dogmatically puts the ear- 
benie acid gas evolved from the carbonaceous shales into the cavities 
of the amygdaloid (presumably the mela phyre, which is the only one 
of the incasing rocks of the volcanic pipes that is amygdaloidal). 
This gas is then reduced by pressure to a liquid state, in which form, 
as he thought, the carbon admitted of crystallization. He then ab- 
sorbed the oxygen of the carbonic acid by the iron in the containing 
walls of the craters. As the melaphyre existed before the voleanoes 
burst through it, it is more than probable that the cavities, which ex- 
isted in it at the time it was erupted, were filled with agate and cal- 
cite, which they now contain, before the diamond-bearing ground 
was foreed up through it. Tf the theory above given had any foun- 
dation in fact, one of two results must have happened, viz, either the 
resultant diamonds would have been inclosed in the amygdaloidal 
rock or the diamonds must be formed in the “ blue” in their perfect 
state. Both of these assumptions are contrary to facts. As to the 
derivation of the necessary carbon from the carbonaceous shales sur- 
rounding the mines, it will be made clear subsequently that this as- 
eumption is not justified, 

Professor Lewis alleged that the diamond is the result of the in- 
trusion of igneous rocks into and through the carbonaceous shales, 

He says:* 

Perhaps the most interesting chemical obeervation concerning the blne ground 
waa that made by Sir H. E. Hoseoe. He found that on treating it with bot 
Water an aromatic hydrocarbon could be extracted. By digesting the blac 
ground with ether and allowing the solution to evaporate, this hydrocarbon waa 


Senirated ond found to be crystalline, strongly sromatie, volatile, burning with 
a eoky fime ood melting at oo" 


That the rock was a true Inva and not n mud or ash fs Indicated by the fuct 


that the minerals and thelr associations are those characteristic of eruptive ultra- 
basie rocks, 


Professor Lewis further says: 
The kimberlite is shared by no other terrestrial rock. 
sembles meteorites of similar wHupasition. If the grouwndmass of kKimberlite 


were Teplaced by native fron, it would be nearly allled in both structure nial 
composition with meteorites known te chonmirites, 


In structure ft re 


The “Ava” meteorite, which fell ip Hungary in 1846, contained 
graphite in cubic crystalline form which Gustav Rose thought was 
produced by the transformation af diamonds, Later Weinschenk 
found transparent crystals (diamonds) in the Ava meteorite, MyI- 
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*Tbe Matrix of the Dinmond, Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis, p. ho, 
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nute diamond crystals and graphite have been found in the meteor- 
ites from Caton Diablo, Arizona. 

Professor Lewis advanced the theory that probably the diamonds 
came from the hydrocarbon which was contained in the fragments of 
carbonaceous shales distributed through the blue ground, but the in- 
clusion of carbonaceous shales in the blue ground can hardly be ree- 
onciled with Professor Lewis's conclusion “that the rock was a true 
lava.” = 

If the diamond is the result of the intrusion of igneous rocks into 
and through the carbonaceous shales, why do not all pipes composed 
of kimberlite contain diamonds? And why do diamonds exist in 
some mines, such as those in the Pretoria district. where no carbona- 
ceous shales are to be found? 

Professor Molengraaff, formerly state mineralogist to the South 
African Republic, discusses * the genesis of the diamond, and says 
that the theory of the formation of diamonds during the ascension of 
the blue ground from carbon borrowed from the carbonaceous shales 
was, in his opinion, weak. 

In the Pretorlun beds, as well os in the formations underlying these, «trata 
containing any potable quantities of carbon were powhere to be found in the 
Transvaal; so that the conclusion might safely be drawn that the igneous blue 
ground, in foreing its way from great depths toward the place where it was 
fond, could not borrow any carbon from the surrounding strata in order to con- 
vert it Inte diameanls. 


In Bohemia a rock occurs which contains every mineral known in 
the blne ground of Kimberley except diamonds. On my visit to the 
Mining Academy at Freiberg, Saxony, a few years ago, Doctor Stelz- 
ner, professor of geology, showed me two cases containing these min- 
erals, and in every instance the Bohemian minerals corresponded 
with those from Kimberley, except that the case of Kimberley min- 
erals contained a few small diamonds which I had presented to the 
nendemy. 

Both the aqueous and igneous theories of the origin of the kim- 
berlite have had able supporters, among those of the former being 
Stanislas Meunier,’ M. Chaper, and later Professor Garnier and Sir 
William Crookes. The igneous theory is strongly supported by 








2A Monograph on the Dinmonds at Rietfonteln, near Pretoria, In the Trans- 
val, 

Composition et origine du sable diamantifére du Du Toits Pan, Afrique Aus- 
trale—Comptes rendus de lAcniemie dea Sclences de Paris, Vol. LX XXIV, No. 
fp 24, Examen mineralogique des roches qui sccompagnent In diamant: 
dans les milnes du Cap de Bonne Esperonce+—Bulletins de l'Academle ovale de 
Belgique, 3d series, Vol. TI, No, 4 

e Note sur in région dinmantifere de Afrique Anstrale, Puris, 1880, 

# A lecture before the Royal Institution of Great Britain, June 11, 1807, 
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Professors Lewis," Molengraaff,’ and Stelzner.<| My own opinion is 
that the aqueous theory is the less assuilable. 

Concerning the origin of the blue ground, ASSUME that it 1s hot 
the original matrix of the diamond, I find the following weak points 
in the igneous theory : 

1. As already observed, it is impossible to account by the igneous 
theory for the water-worn bowlders found in the blue ground. 

2. The experimefits of Herr W. Luzi. of Leipsic, in the produc- 
tion of artificial figures of corrosion upon the surfaces of rough dia- 
monds, are most interesting in the light which they throw on the 
erystallization and the probable matrix and genesis of the (diamond, 
Until lately the only appearance of corrosion upon the surface of 
rough diamonds was the regular, triangular, negative pyramids 
which were produced through heating the diamond in the open air 
or under the oxygen flame. 

Herr Luzi discovered that the breccia (kimberlite) from the South 
African mines when in a molten condition possesses the property of 
absorbing the diamond or of changing its shape. 

The following is a translation of the (leseription of his experiment: 

A small quantity of blue ground was melted in a erucible placed in a Four- 
quinon-Leclery furnace at o temperature of 1770", which was the highest tem- 
heratire attainable, A diamond with perfectly smooth natural tees Wie sth 
merged In this molten ins. A further quantity of blue ground was tdihed to 
the oontents of the crucible until it was completely fille A tightiy fitting 
cover wie placed on the crucible, which was again exposed for thirty minntes 
to the greatest heat attainable, When the erucible was coolel the diamonl was 
removed ond found to be covered with Irregular oval amd balf-round grooves of 
various depths. In one experiment the diamond wns found fo be deeply ontern 
IWHy on one side, 

Some of these partly absorbed diamonds upon which Herr Luzi 
experimented are deposited in the mineralogical museum of the 
Leipsic University. 

Owing to the cost of the material to Loe experimented upon, how- 
ever, Herr Luzi was unable to determine positively what chemical 
action took place during the time the diamonds were heated in the 
complicated silica-flux. The fact that diamonds can be absorbed 
by being placed in molten blie #round tends to prove that the blue 
fround was not thrust up through the earth’s crust in a molten state. 
If the diamond is unable to withstand the corroding influence of 











“The Matrix of the Diamond, Henry Cavill Lewis, at a tnetting of the British 
Association at Manchester, August, [S87. 

'The Occurrence of Mamonds nt Itietfontein, G. A, FP. 

FA lecture by A. W. Stelgner before the Talis Sine 
April 20, 18fct, 

€Ucher kilustliche Corrosionsticures an Diamante, Berichte der Deutschen 
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the silica-magma at the comparatively low temperature given above, 
how could it possibly have retained its forms of crystallization and 
perfect faces at the far higher temperature and pressure which must 
have existed under the igneous theory ! 

Tt seems a pity that Herr Luzi did not state the exact weight of the 
diamonds upon which he experimented, both before and after his 
experiments, The burning or absorption of the diamond in its 
matrix is a strong argument against the contention that the blue 
ground was once a molten lava, Ifa diamond placed in a graphite 
crucible containing melted blue ground, which is subjected to a tem- 
perature of only 1770° R., changes its shape, could diamonds be 
found perfect in shape, without a flaw, and with clear transparent 
faces, so smooth that they have the appearance of having been pol- 
ished ? 

3. Some years ago a diamond weighing 28.5 carats, found at Kim- 
berley, attracted the attention of the valuator. Its external surface 
was smooth and crystallized, showing no other mineral except the 
diamond itself, but the interior was white and not transparent. 
Noticing this peculiar appearance, the valuator broke the stone in 
order to satisfy his curiosity and found that a small perfect octa- 
hedral diamond was inclosed in the center of the lurger stone. Nor 
was this all. There were flakes of a white mineral, not diamond, 
attached to the fragments of the broken diamond. In appearance 
the flakes were white, translucent, and crystalline, and about as hard 
as steel. When heated in a closed tube, moisture was given off. It 
fused readily on platinum wire to a white bead. A fow gruins of 
this white mineral were collected, and by analysis it proved to be 
apophyllite, a silicate of lime and potash with 16 per cent of water. 

Ifa mineral which is fusible at the ordinary tem perature obtained 
with a blowpipe, and which contains 16 per cent of water, was formed 
at the same time that the diamond crystallized, it is certain that this 
did not take place under an enormously high temperature. How, 
then, one may ask, did the apophyllite become a part of this diamond! 

Herr yon Tschudi* describes a beautiful crystallized Brazilian 
Giamond in the center of which was a leaf of gold. He obtained the 
information from Dr. Mills France, who claimed that there was no 
doubt or deception as to the identification of the gold, 

Occurrences of this nature tend to veil in additional mystery the 
genesis of the diamond. 

4, Professor T. G. Bonney’ obtained from the Newlands mines, 
40 miles northwest of Kimberley, specimens of a conrsely crystal- 
line rock studded with garnets, technically called holocrystalline 


Travels in South America, by J.J. von Tschudi. 
‘The Parent Rock of the Diamond in South Africa, ty Prof. 'T. G. Bonney. 
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and allied to eclogites. Ata meeting of the Royal Society * he pre- 
sented his conclusions: 

The blue ground is not the birthplace either of the dinmond or of the gar- 
het, Pyroxenes, olivine, and other minerals, more or less frngmental, which it 
Incerporiies, The diamond is a constituent of the eclogite, just as much as a 
tircon inay be n constituent of 0 granite or a syenite. * * © T had always 
expected a peridotite (2s supposed by Professor Lewls), If not a muterial yet 
hore tiisic, would prove to be the birthplace of the diamond, 

Can it possibly te a derivative mineral, even In the eclogite? Had it crys- 
lnlliiged out of a more basic magma, whieh, however, was still molten when one 
ackl more was injected ond the mixture became such os to form eclogite? 
But [ content myself with indicating a difficulty and suggesting a posslblllte ; 
the fact Iteelf is Indispotable that the diamond occurs, thongh rather sporadic- 
ally, asa constituent of an eclogite, which rock, according to the ordinary rules 
of inference, would be regarded ns its birthplace. 

Professor Bonney’s statement that diamonds occur in the eclogite 
of the Newlands mine caused me to examine the eclogite which is 
found in all the mines at Kimberley and has always been treated as 
waste rock and thrown away. There are tons of it lving about the 
Kimberley mines. I have examined hundreds of pieces of this rock, 
but never found a diamond, nor have I ever heard of a diamond 
being found in it by anyone during the many years that these fields 
have been worked. I caused about 20 tons to be collected and sent 
to @ test plant, where it was crushed and afterwards Jigged, but. it 
contained no diamonds. Surely if one could find diamonds in the 
eclogites of a poor mine like the Newlands, the total diamond yield 
of which was only a few hundred carats, one would naturally expect 
to find them in the eclogites from mines in the vicinity of Kimberley, 
which are so rich. 

Mr. Waldemar Lindgren, who is connected with the United States 
Geological Survey, has had an opportunity of studying the blue 
ground and the minerals contained therein from samples supplied by 
the writer from which 45 slides were made. His conclusions are as 
follows: 

In Jooking over the literature [on Mamonds], expeclally the papers by Prof: 
A. W. Stelzner and T. G. Bonney, it seems to me that the connection of the 
diamond with the garnet in the peridotite and pyroxenite has been satisfactorily 
proved Tt te not possible to regard It as formed in the “blue ground.” On the 


cootrary, ft was evidently contuined in the peridotite magma and crystallized 
with ft 


A specimen of the rock, which I presume to be similar to the 
eclogite spoken of by Professor Bonney, taken from Dutoitspan mine, 
was handed to Dr. G. F. Becker, who had a slide made from it. He 


determined the rock to be lherzolite, and SUVS 











“Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. LXV, July 27, 1800. 
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This composition shows that the rock is extremely analogous to kimberlite; 
in fact, probably a subvariety of it. Zlrkel considera kimberlite ns closely allied 
to lherzolite, while Rosenbush appears uncertain bow to classify It. 

Doctor Becker is still of the opinion that diamonds ought to be 
found in the lherzolite in spite of the result of the test of 20 tons. 

Quite a number of specimens of diamonds and garnets cemented 
together have been found, but in most specimens which have come 
under my observation the diamond has grown into the garnet. A 
diamond was found (January 9, 1904) in Wesselton mine, Kimberley, 
which had a small garnet embedded in it. The diamond weighed 
114 carats, and the garnet was estimated to weigh about half a carat, 
Tt appeared to fill the hole in which it was embedded, The diamond 
was of cubic crystallization with nearly half of the cube wanting. 
The part of the diamond in which the garnet was buried had numer- 
ous depressions similar to the one containing the garnet, and one 
is led to think that these depressions were also once filled with small 
garnets, or, in other words, the diamond crystallized upon a nest of 
garnets. It was of a peculiar plumbago color and semitransparent. 
All of the diamonds ervstallized in cubic form which have been 
found of late in Wesselton mine were of this peculiar color. Speci- 
mens have also been found where the diamond was embedded in 
olivine. 

i. Sir Wilham Crookes and others have mentioned diamonds which 
burst or explode on being brought to the surface; and Sir William 
says It bas been “conclusively proved that the diamond's genesis 
must have taken place at great depths under enormous pressure. The 
explosion of large diamonds on coming to the surface shows extreme 
tension.” 

Professor Lewis says that Kimberley diamonds have been found 
sometimes to have optical anomalies due to strain. Fizzan thought 
this strain to have been caused by the unequal distribution of heat 
during cooling; but Jannettaz* holds that the strain is due to com- 
pressed gus in the interior of the crystal. 

I have found that the light-brown smoky diamonds frequently 
erack when brought from the mine to the surface; but even these 
remain intact 1f kept in a moist place, In the days of open-cut work- 
ing, when a smoky or light-brown diamond was found, the digger 
placed it in his mouth, where he kept it until he offered it for sale. 
The buyer placed it in a raw potato, in which it was shipped to 
Europe. The temperature of the ground in which the stone was 
found would, as a rule, not exceed 70° F. The temperature of the 
diamond would be raised to 98° F. while in the digger’s mouth. If, 
however, the stone was Keph ina dry place, even at a lower tempera- 








a Hulletin ihe ln Sockété ‘Minerale de France, LI. ISTO, p. 124. 
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ture, it would crack in all directions. One might argue from this 
that it was not the expansion of gases by heat alone which caused 
the fractures. If these fractures were due to compressed gas, as con- 
tended by Jannettaz, one might expect this cracking to have occurred 
while the diamond and its contained gus were exposed to the enor- 
mous heat to which, according to the igneous theory, diamonds must 
have been subjected. 

T had been led to believe that only light-brown or smoky stones 
crack on being exposed to dry air, but I have lately been informed 
by one of the old diamond miners that he had seen white stones which 
showed the same phenomenon. There are innumerable fragments of 
diamonds in the Kimberley pipes, and it is a question how the orig 
inal ervstals became fractured, 

6. Sir William Crookes savs that the ash left after Durning a dia- 
mond invariably contains iron as its chief constituent. and the most 
common colors of diamonds. when most perfectly pellucid. show 
various shades of brown and yellow from the palest “ offealor™ to 
almost black, These variations, he declares, accord with the theory 
that the diamond has separated from molten iron, 

T have made exhaustive tests in order to ascertain whether dia- 
tionds contain iron, oxidized or metallic. The experiments were 
made with « magnetic separating machine, the field magnets of 
whieh attracted any mineral containing iron or iron oxides except 
pyrite, Although some of these diamonds had the 1p Den rnGe 
of heing coated with iron, and others were colored dark brown and 

‘deep yellow, they were in no way attracted by the magnet, even when 
Yexcited by a strong electric current. These experiments do not, per- 
haps, disprove the existence of iron in the tiamond, but they do 
Mstablish the fact that the quantity ts infinitesimally small. Further 
Jexperiments in this direction ought to be made by those who have 
better facilities for such work than are at our (disposal here in Kim- 
berley, The experiments of Messrs, Hannay, Moissan, F riedel, Str 
William Crookes, and others all show that microscopic diamonds ean 
be produced artificially; but they throw very little light upon the 
question how the diamonds in the south African craters crystallized. 

‘. From what is known of tho theory of crystallization. one is 

inclined to the old Indian idea that diamonds grow like onions, 
though much less quickly. It is hardly conceivable that diamonds, 
such as the Koh-i-nur, the Groat Mogul, the Excelsior (a Jagers- 
fontein South African stone of 971 carats), the two largest De Beers 
diamonds (respectively of 508 and 428.5 carats), and the Cullinan 
from the Premier mine (3.0259 carats), were formed, as the micro- 
scopic diamonds have been, in a moment of time during the sudden 
cooling of molten iron. 
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Is it not more reasonable to suppose that these enormous crystals 
grew little by little, and that nature has followed the same laws of 
crystallization in the diamond as in other minerals? 

In March, 1904, a diamond of 228 carats was found in the Kimber- 
ley mine, which contained two red spots in the center of the stone. 
One of these was bright red, and, under a magnifying glass, was 
found to be a small diamond with crystalline faces easily distin- 
guishable. The large diamond was cracked in all directions around 
the stall erystal for a distance of about one-sixteenth of an inch. 

I have been frequently asked “ What is your theory of the original 
crystallization of the diamond?” and the answer has always been 
“T have none, for after nineteen years of thoughtful study, coupled 
with practical research, [ find that it is easier to * drive a coach and 
four’ through most theories that have been propounded than to Suge 
gest one which would be based on uny nonassailable data.” All that 
can be said is that in some unknown manner carbon, which existed 
deep down in the internal regions of the earth, was chunged from its 
black and uninviting appearance to the most beautiful gem which 
ever saw the light of day. 





THE CULLINAN DIAMOND.—A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BIG DIAMOND RECENTLY FOUND IN THE PREMIER 
MINE, TRANSVAAL 


By F. A. Flares, Pb. Db, F.G. Ss, and G. S. Constomraine, Fh. D., FL G. 3. 


Great interest has been excited, not only in the Transvaal, but 
throughout the world, by the discovery at the Premier mine, on Wed- 
nesday, the 25th of January, 1905, of the largest diamond hitherto 
known. The stone was found by Mr. Wells, surface manweer, in the 
yellow ground about 15 feet from the surface, a brilliant flash of light 
from a projecting corner having caught his attention. After a pre- 
liminary cleaning it weighs 3,024) carats. According to Gardner 
Williams the South African carat is equivalent to 3°174 grains; con- 
sequently the diamond weighs 0,600:5 grains troy, or 1°37 pounds 
avoirdupois. Through the courtesy of the directors of the company, 
we have been enabled to make an examination of the stone, with the 
following result: Roughly speaking, it measures 4 by 24 by 2 inches; 
but 1ts size and shape will be best realized by reference to the photo- 
graphs reproduced on Plates I and IT, which represent the diamond 
from four different points of view and tts actual size. These beauti- 
ful photographs were taken by Mr. E, H. V. Melvill for the purposes 
of this description. The stone is bounded by eight surfaces, four of 
which are faces of the original crystal, and will be referred to in this 
description under the letters A, B, C, D, and four are cleavage sur- 
faces, the cleavage being of course parallel to the face of the octahe- 
dron. In the following description these cleavage surfaces are re- 
ferred to under the letters E, F,G,H. They are distinguished from ~ 
the original octahedral faces by greater regularity and smoothness, 
The shape and relative position of these various surfaces can be seen 
in the diagrammatic projection depicted in the text figure, which 
has been drawn in the mineralogical laboratory of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Museum, by the kind permission of Professor Miers, F. R. 5. 
The drawing is to half scale. 


——-— SSS 
® Reprinted by permission from the Geological Magazine (London), Decade 7, 
Vol Ul, No, 490, April, 1905. 
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919 THE CULLINAN DIAMOND. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SURFACES. 


A is an original octahedral face showing typical striations, the 
hands varying from 0-1 to 0-4 centimeter, and running parallel to the 
edge AE. 

B is a large surface slightly curved showing partial’ striations, 
which, however, are interrupted by the slightly mammillary character 
of the surface. 

Cis also a natural surface showing a few striations parallel to the 
edge CE, 

DD. Between Band F, C, G there is an irregular octahedral faee, 
D, showing distinct equilateral triangular indentations which resem- 
ble etched figures, except in regard to their 
comparatively large size, the largest having a 
side measuring O-T centimeter. TD is parallel 
to EB. 

E, F, G, H are cleavage planes. 

_ FE is the largest of these, and is a very per- 
set cleavage plane. Parallel to it within the 
-rystal there is a small air layer between two 
internal cleavages, producing a * rainbow,” or 
Newton's rings. 

F is the second largest of the cleavage 
planes and shows a small spot within the 
| crystal, 

Dingts cate projection (io G18 an irregularly shaped cleavage plane. 

half scale). H is another cleavage face showing series 
of cleavages in the corner bounded by E and G. Two spots sre 
visible, one actually on the surface, the other about 1 centimeter 
within the erystul. 

Of the faces given, A and G, H and B, and E and D are parallel. 
In the ease of B and H the parallelism is imperfect owing to the 
curvature of Th, 

The purity of the erystal is best seen on looking into face E, and 
the Inster is well seen on the irregular natural face B, the broken 
cleavage on H causing a good deal of refraction, which affects B to 
some extent as the facets of a cut gem would. For a large stone 
the crystal is of remarkable purity, and the color approximates to 
that of a blue-white, 

The large size of the cleavage planes E and F indicates that a 
very considerable portion of the erystal is wanting. From the shape 
of GB, D, and G, one can say that the entire erystal was irregular in 
shape, but A and D being octahedral faces. the presumption 1s that 
the complete erystal was a distorted octahedron, probably with dodec- 
thedral faces developed on the edges, The portions missing prob- 
ably amount to more than half of the original crystal. 
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The Cullinan diamond, as it has been named, after the chairman 
of the Premier company, is more than three times the weight of 
the largest diamond previously known—the famous stone found in 
1893 at Jagersfontein, in the Orange River Colony, which weighed 
072 carats. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Fuatre LL. 


Fig. 1. The cleavage plane F, which, on account of {ts fuvornhle position 
relative to the camera, appenrs as 4 brilliantly Wominated surface: the Irregu- 
lar original faces C and D also appear in this view, 

Fig. 2 The crystal resting on the cleavage plane E wlth the faces Tt and D 
exposed to view. The sharp bounding edges are formed as follows: At the 
bottqm by E, on the right by A. and on the lett by G. 


PLatre IT. 


Fig. & View of the diamond set up to show the lorgest clenvage surface E, 
and the best developal octabeirnl face A above. The left-hand sile of this 
figure consiats of the large irregular natural surface B. 

Fig. 4. Comparison of the Cullinan diamond with one of 354 corats, also from 
the Premier mine. On the large stone the cleavage surface H forms the lower 
left-hond corner, the natural surface @ Is to the right of H, and at the top the 
chaivage surface F. The markings apparently on F are really at the hack anid 
are photographed through the eryetul, The face on the extreme left, in per- 
spective, is the large cleavige surfoce E. 
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GOLD IN SCIENCE AND IN INDUSTRY.~ 


By G, T. Betray, F. EK. 8. President of Chemical Section of the British Asso- 


clation.4 > 


In seanning the list of the elements with which we are thoughtfully 
supplied every year by the international committee on atomic 
weights, the direction in which our thoughts are led will depend on 
the particular aspect of chemical study which happens to interest 
us at the time. Putting from our minds on the present occasion the 
attractive speculations on atomic constitution and disintegration with 
which we have all become at least superficially familiar during the 
past few yeurs, let us try to scan this list from the point of view of the 
“plain man” rather than from that of the expert chemist. Even 
a rudimentary knowledge will be sufficient to enable our “ plain 
man” to divide the elements broadly into two groups—the actually 
useful and the doubtfully useful or useless. Without going into 
detail we may take it that about two-thirds would be admitted into 
the first group and one-third into the second. It must, I think, be 
regarded as a very remarkable fact that of the 80 elements which 
have had the intrinsic stability to enable them to survive the prodi- 
gious forces which must have been concerned in the evolution of the 
physical universe, so large a proportion are endowed with char- 
acteristic properties which could ill have been spared either from the 
laboratories of nature or from those of the arts and sciences. Even 
if one-third of the elements are to be regarded as waste products or 
failures, there is here no counterpart to the reckless prodigality of 
nature in the processes of organic evolution. 

Tf we exclude those elements which participate directly and indi- 
rectly in the structure and functions of the organic world, there are 


went of Sclence, South Afrien, 1005, 

‘Reprinted, by permission, from The Chemleal News, London, vol. 02, No. 
<o87, August 25, 1905, The Illustrations referred to were not reproduced In 
the printed address, 
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two elements which stand out conspicuously because of the Sslipreme 
influence they have exercised over the trend of human effort and 
ambition. I refer, of course, to the metals gold and iron, 

From the early beginnings of civilization gold has been highly 
prized and eagerly sought after. Human life has been freely sacri- 
ficed in its aequirement from natural sources, as well as in its forcible 
seizure from those who ulready possessed it. The “Age of Gold” 
was not necessarily the “Golden Age,” for the noble metal in its 
unique and barbaric splendor has symbolized much that has been 
unworthy in national and individual aims and ideals, 

We have accustomed ourselves to think of the present as the Age of 
Tron, as indeedit is, for we see in the dull, gray metal the plastic 
medium out of which the engineer has modeled the machines and 
strictures which play so large a part in the active life of to-day, 
Had iron not been at once plentiful and cheap, had it not brought 
into the hands of the engineer and artificer its marvelous qualities 
of hardness and softness, of rigidity and toughness, and to the 
electrician its mysterious and unique magnetic qualities, Tt is not 
difficult to conceive that man’s control over the forces of nature 
might have been delayed for centuries, or perhaps for oges. For 
iron has been man’s chief material instrument in. the conquest of 
nature; without it the energy alike of the waterfall and of the cnal 
field would have remained uncontrolled and unused. In this con- 
quest of the resources of nature for the service of man are we not 
entitled to say that the intellectual and social gains have equaled, 
if they have not exceeded, in value the purely material gains; and 
may we not then regard iron as the symbol of a beneficent conquest of 
nature f 

With the advent of the industrial age gold was destined to take 
a new place in the world’s history as the great medinm of exchange, 
the great promoter of industry and commerce. While individual 
gain still remained the propelling power toward its discovery and 
nequisition, every fresh discovery led directly or indirectly to. the 
freer interchange of the products of industry, and thus reneted 
favorably on the industrial and social conditions of the time. 

so long as the chief supplies of gold were obtained from alluvial 
dePosits by the simple process of washing, the winning of cold almost 
necessarily continued to be pursued by individuals. or by stnall groups 
of workers, who were mainly attracted hy the highly speculative 
nature of the occupation. These workers endured the greatest hard- 
chips and ran the most serious personal risks, drawn on from day to 
day by the hope that some special stroke of good fortune would be 
theirs. ‘This condition prevailed also in fields in which the reef gold 
occurred near the surface, where it was easily accessible without 
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costly mining appliances, and where the precious metal was loosely 
associated with a weathered matrix. ‘These free-milling ores could 
be readily handled by crushing and amalgamation with mercury. so 
that here also no elaborate organization and no great expenditure 
of capital were necessary. A third stage was reached when the more 
easily worked deposits above the water line had been worked out. 
Not only were more costly appliances and more elaborately organized 
efforts required to bring the ore to the surface, but the ore when 
obtained contained less of its gold -in the easily recovered. and more 
in the refractory or combined form. The problem of recovery had 
now to be attacked by improved mechanical and chemical methods. 
The sulphides or tellurides with which the gold was associated or 
combined had to be reduced to a state of minute subdivision by more 
perfect stamping or grinding, and elaborate precautions were neces- 
sary to Insiire metallic contact between the particles of gold and the 
solvent mercury. In many cases the amalgamation process failed to 
extract more than a very moderate proportion of the gold, and the 
quartz sand or “ tailings ~ which still contained the remainder found 
its way into creeks and rivers or remained in heaps on the ground 
around the batteries, In neighborhoods where fuel was available a 
preliminary roasting of the ore was resorted to, to oxidize or volatilize 
the baser metals and set free the gold; or the sulphides, tellurides, ete.. 
were concentrated by washing, and the concentrates were taken to 
stnelting or chlorinating works in some favorable situation where the 
more elaborate metallurgical methods could be economically applied. 
Many efforts were also made to apply the solvent action of chlorine 
directly to the uneoncentrated unroasted ores; but unfortunately 
chlorine is an excellent solvent for other substances besides mold, ani 
In practice it was found that its solvent energy was mainly exercised 
on the base metals and metalloids and on the materials of which the 
upparatus itself was constructed. 

This to the best of my knowledge is a correct, if rather sketchy, 
(eseription of the state of matters in 1889 when the use of a dilute 
solution of cyanide of potassium was first seriously proposed for the 
extraction of gold from its ores. Those of us who can recall the time 
will remember that the proposal was far from favorably regarded 
from h chemical point of view. The cost of the reagent, its extremely 
poisonous nature, the instability of its solutions, its slow action— 
stich Were the difficulties that naturally presented themselves to our 
minds, And, even granting that these difficulties might be overcome, 
there Btill remained the serious problem of how to recover the gold in 
metallic form from the ext remely dilute solutions of the cyanide of 
gold and potassium. How each and all of these difficulties have been 
swept aside, how within little more than a decade this method of 
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gold extraction has spread over the gold-producing countries of the 
world, now absorbing and now replacing the older processes, but 
ever carrying all before it—all this is already a twice-told tale which I 
should feel hardly justified in alluding to were it not for the fact 
that we are to-day meeting on the Rand where the infant process 
made its début nearly fourteen years ago. The Rand to-day is the 
richest of the world’s gold fields, not only in its present capacity, but 
in its potentialities for the future; twenty years ago its wonderful 
possibilities were quite unsuspected even by experts. 

Tt is not for me to deseribe in detail how the change has been 
accomplished; this task will. we know, be far better accomplished 
by representative chemists who are now actively engaged in the work. 
But for the chemists of the British Association it is a fact of great 
significance that they are here in the presence of the most truly tn- 
dustrial development of gold production which the world has vet 
seen—a development moreover that is founded on a purely chemical 
process which for its continuance requires not only skilled chemists 
to superintend its operation, but equally skilled chemists to supply 
the reagent on which the industry depends. 

Tn 1889 the world’s consumption of cyanide of potassium did 
not exceed 50 tons per annum. This was produced by melting 
ferrocyanide with carbonate of potassium, the clear fused evanide 
60 obtained being decanted from the carbide of iron which had 
separated. The resulting salt was a mixture of evanide, evanate, 
and carbonate, which was sometimes called cvanide of . potas- 
sium. for the hardly sufficient reagon that it contained 30 per cent of 
that salt. When the demand for gold extraction urose, it was at first 
entirely met by this process, the requisite ferrocyanide being ob- 
tained by the old fusion process from the nitrogen of horns, leather, 
ete, In 1891 the first successf] process for the synthetic production 
of cyanide without the intervention of ferrocvanide was perfected, 
and the increasing demand from the gold mines was largely met hy 
its use. At present the entire consum ption of evanide is not much 
short of 10,000 tons a year, of which the Transvaal gold field con- 
sumes about one-third, Large cyanide works exist in (rreat Britain, 
Germany, France, and America, so that a steady and sure supply of 
the reagent has been amply provided. In 1894 the price of evanide 
m the Transvaal was 2 shillings per pound: to-day it is one-third of 
that, or 8 pence. During the prevalence of the high prices of earlier 
vears the manufacture was a highly speculative one, and new proc- 
esses appeared and ilisappeared with surprising suddenness, the dis- 
appearance being generally marked by the simultaneous vanishine 
of large sums of money, To-day the manufacture is entirely maria 
out in large works sclentifically organized and supervised, and, both 
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industrially and commercially, the spectilative element has been elim- 
inated. 

Chemistry has so often been called on to play the part of the hum- 
ble and unrecognized handmaiden to the industrial arts that we may 
perhaps be pardoned if in this case we call public attention to our 
Cinderella as she shines in her rightful position as the genius of 
industrial initiation and direction, | 

To this essentially chemical development of metallurgy we owe it 
that in a community whose age can only be counted by decades we 
find ourselves surrounded by chemists of high scientific skill and 
attuinments who have already organized for their mutual aid and 
scientific enlightenment “The Johannesburg Society of Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, and Mining,” whose published proceedings amply testify 
to the atmosphere of intellectual vigor in which the work of this 
areat industry is carried on. 

It appears, then, that while gold still maintains its position of influ- 
ence in the affairs of men, the nature of that influence has undergone 
an important change, Not only has its widespread tise as the chief 
medium of exchange exercised far-reaching effects on the commerce 
of the world, but the vastly increased demand for this purpose has 
in its turn altered the methods of production. These methods have 
become more highly organized and scientific, and gold production 
is now fairly established as a progressive industry, in which scope 
1s found for the best chemical and engineering skill and talent. 

The experience of more highly evolved industries in the older 
countries has shown that the truly scientific organization of industry 
includes in its scope a full and just consideration for the social and 
intellectual needs of its workers from highest to lowest. Tt Agus 
well, therefore, for the future of the gold industry, from the humane 
and social points of view, that its control should be more and more 
under the influence of men of scientific spirit and intellectual culture, 
who, we may feel assured. will not forget the best traditions of their 
class. 

The application of science to industry requires on the part of the 
pioneers and organizers keen and persistent concentration on. cer- 
tain well-defined aims. Any wavering in these aims or any relaxa- 
tion of this concentration may lead to failure or to only a qualified 
snecess, This necessary but narrow concentration may be a danger 
to the intellectual development of the worker, who mz y¥ thereby readily 
fall into a groove and so may become even less efficient in his own 
particular work. It certainly requires some mental st rength to held 
fast to the well-defined practical aim while allowing to the attention 
occasional intervals of liberty to browse over the wide and pleasant 
fields of science. But I am certain that the uequirement of this 
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double power is well worth an effort: The mental stimulus, as well 
as the new experiences garnered during the excursion, will sooner or 
later react favorably on the practical problems, while the earnest 
wrestling with these problems may develop powers and intuitions 
which will lend their own charm to the wider problems of science. 


DOLD AXD SCIENCE, 


If we reperuse the table of the elements, not now in our capacity 
as“ plain men,” but as chemists, we shall certainly not select gold as 
of supreme interest chemically, Its position as chief among the 
noble metals, its patent of nobility, is based on its aloofness from 
common wssociations or attachments. Unlike the element nitrogen, 
it is mainly for itself und little, if at all. for its compounds, that gold 
is Interesting. In it we can at our leisure study the mete? rather than 
the element. Its color andl [ransparence, its softness and its hard- 
ness, the density as well as the extreme tennity of some of its forms— 
such were the qualities which recommended it to Faraday when he 
desired to study the action of material particles on light. 1 should 
like to repeat to you in his own words the reasons he gave for this 
choice: 

Becanse of its comparative omicity among bodies and yet possession of a real 
lransparency; because of its development of color both In the refleeted and 
trainsinitted rays; because of the state of tenuity and division whieh It permitted 
with the preservation of tits integrity a8 a metallic body: because of its supposed 
simplicity of character, and because known Phenomena appeared to lodicate 
that «mere variation in the size of Its particles: gave rise to virlety of result- 
tit colork. Besides the waves of Hght are so large compured to the dimensions 
Of the particles of gold whieh in yvirlous conditions can be subjected to a ray. 
that it seemed probable that the particles might come into effective relations tn 
the neh smaller vibrations of the other petrticlos, 

I may remind you that Faraday came to the conclusion that the 
variety in the colors presented hy gold under various conditions is 
due to the size of its particles and their state of ageresation, Ruby 
glass or ruby solutions he proved are not true solutions, nor are 
they molecular diffusions of gold, but they contain the metal in agere- 
gates sufficiently large to give a sensible reflection under an incident 
beam of light, Through the kindness of Sir Henry Roscoe I am 
able to exhibit to you some of the original ruby-gold preparations 
obtained during this research, which were afterwards presented to 
him by Faraday at the Royal Institution cathe yeurs before his death, 

By means of refined and j ngenions optical methods Algsimondy and 
Siedentopf have succeeded in making these ultramicrascopic particles 
visible in the microscope as diffraction disks: they have, further, 
counted the number of particles per unit orea and have from the 
intensity of their reflection calculated their size. Ip ruby glass 
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the size of the particles in different specimens was found to vary 
from 4 to 791 millionths of a millimeter. No relation was found to 
hold hetween the color of the particles and their absolute size, This 
conclusion is in direct contradiction of Faraday’'s belief, already 
referred to, Mr. J. Maxwell Garnett has recently shown that the 
color of metallic glasses and films is determined, not only by the 
ubsolute size of the metal particles, but also by the proportion of the 
total volume they occupy in the medium in which they are diffused. 
The results of Mr. Garnett’s caleulations are in close agreement with 
a number of the observations on the color and microstructure of | 
thin metal films which I had already recorded, and they appear to 
me to supply the explanation of much that had appeared puzzling 
before. My own observations lead me to think that the actual miero- 
scopic particles which are to be seen, and the larger of which can 
also be measured. in films and solutions or suspensions, do not in any 
Way represent the ultimate wnits of structure which are required 
by Mr. Garnett’s theory, but that these particles are agerevates of 
smaller units built up in more or less open formation. 

That a relatively opaque substance, like gold, may be so attenuated 
that when disseminated in open formation it becomes transparent is 
contrary to all our associations with the same operation when per- 
formed on transparent substances like glass or erystalline salts. 
The familiar experiment of crushing a transparent crystal into a 
perfectly opaque powder would not prepare us for the effect of 
minute subdivision on the transparence of metals. At first it 
might be supposed that this difference is due to the very rough 
and incomplete subdivision of the erystal by crushing; but this is 
not the case, for the perfectly transparent oxide of magnesium muy 
be obtained in a state of attenuation comparable with that of the 
gold by allowing the smoke from burning magnesium to deposit: on 
4 glass plate. .The film of oxide obtained in this way is found to 
be built up of particles quite as minute as those of which the gold 
films are composed, yet the opacity of the oxide film is relatively 
much greater. The minute particles of the dielectric, magnesium 
oxide, scatter and dissipate the light waves by repeated reflection 
and refraction, while the similar particles of the metallic conductor, 
gold, act us electrical resonators which pass on some of the light 
waves while reflecting others. Specimens of films of fold and silver 
and of magnesium oxide are exhibited on the table and on the lan- 
tern screen. When the metallic particles are in this state of open 
formation and relative transparence, it was found that the electrical 
conductivity of the films had completely disappeared. Films of 
this description were found to have a resistance of over 1.000.000 
megolims as compared with only 6 ohms in the metallic reflecting 
condition, | 
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My examination of gold films and surfaces has revealed the fact 
that during polishing the disturbed surface film behaves exactly 
like a liquid under the influence of surfuce tension. At temperatures 
fur elow the melting point molecular movement takes place under 
mechanical disturbance, and the molecules tend to heap up in minute 
mounds or flattened droplets. These minute mounds are often so 
ehallow that they can only be detected when the surface is illumi- 
nated by an intense, obliquely incident beam of light. IT have esti- 
mated that these minute mounds or spicules can be seen in this way 
in films which are not more than 5 to 10 micromillimeters in thick- 
ness. A film of this attenuation may contain so few as ten to twenty 
molecules in its thickness. | 

When moderately thin films of gold are supported on glass and 
heated at a temperature of 400 to 500° they become translucent, and 
the forms assumed under the influence of surface tension can be 
readily seen by transmitted light. It was in this way that the beau- 
tiful but puzzling spicular appearance by obliquely reflected light 
wus first explained us due to the rrantilation of the surface under 
the influence of surface tension. Photo-microgra pls of these films 
are exhibited. 

Turning now to the mechanical properties of metals, we find that 
gold has proved itself of great value in the investigation of some of 
these. It has long been recognized as the most malleable and ductile 
of the metals, while its chemical indifference tends to preserve it in 
a state of metallic purity throughout nny prolonged series of oper 
Lions. 

The artificers in gold must very early have learned that its mallea- 
bility and duetility are not qualities which indefinitely survive the 
operations of hammering and wire drawing. <A plece of soft gold 
beaten into a thin plate does not remain equally soft throughout the 
process, but spreads with increasing difficulty under the hammer. 
If earelessly beaten, it may even develop ¢racks round its eclgres, 
We THaV ASSune that the artificers in croalil Very Soon discovered that 
by heating, the hardened metal might be restored to its former condt- 
tion of softness, 

fn connection with the study of the micrometallurgy of iron and 
steel during recent years it hus been recognized that heat annealing 
Is 05 rule associated with the growth and development of crystul- 
line grains, and Professor Ewing und Mr. Rosenhain have shown 
that overstrain is often, if not invariably, associated with the de- 
formation of these crystalline grains by slips occurring along one 
oF Mare cleavage planes, This hypothesis, though well supported 
up to a point by tieroscople observations on a variety of metals, 
offers no explanation of the natural arrest of malleability or duc- 
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tility which occurs when the overstrain has reached a point at which 
the crystalline grains are still, to all appearance, only slightly de- 
formed. At this stage there is no obvious reason why the slipping 
of the crystalline Jamelle should not continue under the stresses 
which have initiated it. But far from this being the case, a rela- 
tively great increase of stress produces little or no further yielding 
Hill the breaking point is reached and rupture takes place, 

The study of the surface effects of polishing, already referred to, 
had shown that the thin surface film retained no trace of crystalline 
structure. while it also gave the clearest indications that the metal 
had passed through a liquid condition before settling into the forms 
prescribed by surface tension. From this it was argued that the 
condijions which prevail at the outer surface might equally prevail 
at all inner surfaces where movement had occurred, so that every 
slip of one crystalline lamella over another would cause a thin film of 
the metal to pass through the liquid phase to a new and nonerystal- 
line condition, By oleervations on the effects of heating pure gold 
foil it was found that the metal reached its hardest and least plas- 
tic condition only when all outward traces of erystalline structure 
had disappeared. It was also ascertained that this complete destruc- 
lion of the crystalline lamelle and units could only be accomplished 
in the Invers near the surface, for the hardened substance produced 
by the flowing under the hammer appears to incase and protect the 
erystalline units after they become broken down to a certain size. 
By carefully etching the surface in stages by means of chlorine 
waiter or cold aqua regin the successive layers below the surface 
wer’ disclosed. The surface itself was vitreous. Peneath this was 
a Jayer of minute granules, and lower still the distorted and broken- 
up remains of crystalline lamelle and grains were embedded in a 
vitreous and granular matrix. The vitreous-looking surface layer 
represents the final stage in the passage from soft to hard, from 
ervstalline to amorphous. By heating the beaten foil its softness 
was restored, and on etching the annealed metal it was found that 
the crystalline structure also was fully restored. Photomicrographs 
showing these appearances are exhibited. These microscopic ob- 
servations were fully confirmed by finding well-marked thermo- 
electrical and electro-chemical distinctions between the two forms 
ef metal, the hard and soft or the amorphous and the erystalline, 
The determination of a definite transition temperature at which the 
imorphous metal passes into the ervstalline metal further confirms 
the phase view of hardening by overstrain and softening by an- 
nied ling. 

Tt was subsequently proved that the property of passing from erye- 
filline fo amorphous by mechanical flow and from, mnorphous to 
eryatilline by heat at a definite transition temperature ia a general 
one whieh ix possessed ty ell crystalline solida which da not decom- 
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pose at or below their transition temperature. The significance of 
this fact, I venture to think, entitles it to more than a passing refer- 
ence. It appears to me to mean that the transition from amorphous 
to crystalline is entitled to take its place with the other great changes 
of state, solid to liquid, liquid to gas, for like these, it marks a 
change in the molecular activity which occurs when « certain tem- 
perature is reached, It is entitled to take this place because there 
is every indication that the change is as general in its nature as the 
other changes of state. Compare it, for instance, with the allo- 
tropic changes with which chemists have been familiar, These are 
for the most part changes which are special to particular elements 
or compounds and are usually classed with the chemical properties 
by which the substances may be distinguished from each other. 
Very different is the amorphous erystalline change, for although 
in particular cases it may have been observed and associated with 
allotropic changes, yet the causes of its occurrence are more deeply 
founded in the relations between the molecules and the heat energy 
by which their manifold properties are successively unfolded as tem- 
perature is raised from the absolute zero, At this transition point 
we find ourselves face to face with the first stirrings of 4 specific 
directive force by which the blind cohesion of the molecules is 
ordered and directed to the building up of the most perfect geo- 
metric forms. It is hardly possible any longer to regard the stability 
of a crystal as static and inert and independent of temperature. 
Rather must its structure and symmetry be taken as the outward 
manifestation of a dynamic equilibrium between the primitive co- 
hesion and the kinetie energy imparted by heat. Even before the 


discovery of a definite temperature of transition from the amorphous - 


to the erystalline phase we had in our hands the proofs that in cer- 
tain cases the crystalline state can be a state of dynamic rather than 
of static equilibrium. The transition of sttlph ur from the rhombie 
to the prismatic form supplies an example of crystalline stability 
which persists only between certain narrow limits of temperature. 
Within these limits the erystal is a “living crystal.” if one may 
borrow an analogy from the organic world, It can still grow, and 
it will under proper conditions repair any damage it may receive, 
The passage of the same substance through severs] crystalline 
phases, each only stable over a limited range of temperature, strongly 
supports the general conclusion drawn from the existence of a sta- 
bility temperature between the amorphous and crystalline phases, 
namely, that the crystalline arrangement of the moleoyle< requires for 
its active existence the particular kind or rate of vibration corre- 
sponding with a certain range of temperature. Below this point the 
crystal iy become to all APPAAranee a mere pseudomorph with no 
powers of active frowth or repair. But these powers are not ex- 
tinet—they are only in abeyance ready to be called forth under the 
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energizing influence of heat. This temporary abeyance of the more 
setive properties of matter is strikingly illustrated by the early obser- 
vations of Sir James Dewar at the boiling point of liquid air, and 
more recently at that of liquid hydrogen. At the latter temperature 
even chemical affinity becomes latent. In metals it was found that 
the changes in their physieal properties brought about by these low 
temperatures are not permanent, but only persist so long as the low 
temperature is maintained. During the past-vear Mr. R. A. Hadfield 
has supplemented these earlier results by making a very complete 
series of observations on the effect of cooling on the mechanical prop- 
erties of iron and its alloys. The tenacity and hardness of the pure 
metal and its alloys at the ordinary tempmerature and at — 182° have 
been compared, and it hus been found that these qualities are Invarin- 
bly enhanced at the lower temperature, but that they return exactly to 
their former value at the ordinary temperature. By the mere abstrac- 
tion of heat between the temperatures of 18° and — 182° the tensile 
strength of pure metals is raised 50 to 100 per cent. In pure iron the 
merease is from 23 tons per square inch at 18° C. to 52 tons at 
— 182°; in gold from 15+ 1 tons to 29+4 tons: and in copper from 19° 5 
fons to 26-4. This increase is not, I think, due to the closer Lpproxi- 
mation of the molecules, for the coeficient of expansion of most metals 
below O° is extremely small. Neither is it due to permanent changes 
of molecular arrangement or iegregation. for Mr. Hadfield has 
obtained a perfect ly smooth and regular cooling curve for fron 
between 18° and — 182°. and there appears to be no indication of the 
existence of any critical point between these lemperatures. Further, 
the complete restoration of the original tenaci ty on the return to the 
higher temperature shows that no permanent or irreversible change 
has occurred during cooling. Everything therefore indicates that the 
increase of tenacity whieh occurs degree by degree as heat is removed 
is due to the reduction of the repulsive force of molecular vibration, 
so that the primary cohesive force can assert itself more and more 
completely as the absolute zero is approached. 

The metals experimented with by Mr. Hadfield were all in the 
annealed or crystalline condition, so that the molecules must have 
exerted their mutnal attractions tlong the directed axes proper to this 
state. It is to be expected that similar experiments with the metals in 
the amorphous state may throw light on the question whether and to 
what extent the crystalline state depends on a dynamic equilibrium 
between the forces of cohesion and repulsion, or whether a directed 
cohesion exjsts fully developed in the molecules at the absolute nero.® 


*Sitce the above was written n series of observations hns been made on the 
Influence of low temperature on the tenacity of pure metala In the amorphous 
condition, These observations will form the subject of o Se iraite communication 
to the ehenmlen! sect jai, 
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The phenomena of the solid state throw an interesting light on the 
interplay of the two great forces, the primitive or blind cohesion 
which holds undisputed sway at the absolute zero, and the repulsion 
‘ie to the molecular vibrations which is developed by heat. This 
interplay we know continues through the states which suceeed each 
other as the temperature is raised, till a point is reached at which the 
molecular repulsions so far outweigh the cohesive force that the sub- 
stance behaves like a perfect gas. The problems of molecular consti- 
tution are more likely to be elucidgted by a study of the successive 
states between the absolute zero and the vaporizing temperature than 
et the upper ranges where the gaseous state alone prevails. The sim- 
plicity of the laws which govern the physical behavior of a perfect 
gus is very attractive, but we must not forget that this sim plicity is 
only possible because repulsion has so nearly overcome cohesion that 
the latter may be practically ignored. The attractiveness of this sim- 
plicity should not blind us to the fact that it is in the middle region, 
where the opposing forces are more nearly equal, that the most inter- 
esting and illuminating phenomena are likely to abound. The appli- 
cation of the gas laws to the phenomena of solution and o=mos}s 
appears to be one of those cases in which an attractive nppearance of 
simplicity in the apparent relations Inv prove very misleading, 

Before passing from the specially metallic qualities of gold I will 
only remind you of the important part it has Played in the researches 
on the diffusion of metals by the late Sir William Roberts-Anstin. 
and in those of Mr. Haycock and Mr. Neville on the freezing points of 
solutions of gold in tin. which led to the recognition of the monatomic 
nature of the molecules of metals, 


MOLECULES IN SOLUTION. 


It has occurred to me that the practice of the cyanide process of 
wold extraction presents us with several new and interesting aspects 
of the problems of solution. As you are aware, the gold is first 
obtained from the ore in the form of a very dilute solution of evanide 
of gold and potassium, from which the metal has to be separated, 
either by passing it through boxes filled with zine shavings or by 
electrolysis in large cells. 

The solution as it leaves the cyanide vats may contain gold equal to 
100 grains or more per ton, and as it leaves the precipitating boxes it 
may contain as little as 1 or 2 grains and as much as 90 grains. 
In the treatment of slimes much larger volumes of solution have to he 
dealt with, and in this ease solutions containing 18 grains per ton 
have been regularly passed throngh the precipitating boxes, their 
gold content being reduced to 14 grains per ton. In ronnd numbers 
We May say that 1 gram of gold is recovered from 1 cubic meter of 
solution, while 0-1 gram is left in the solution. Even from the point 
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of view of the physical chemist we are here in presence of solutions of 
# very remarkable order of dilution. A solution containing 1 gram 
per cubic meter is im round numbers N/200,000, and the weaker solu- 
lion containing O*1 gram is N/2,000,000, It is convenient to remember 
that the latter contains a litth more than 14 grains per ton. In exper- 
ments on the properties of dilute solutions the extreme point of dilu- 
tion was reached by Kohlrausch, who employed solutions containing 
1/100,000 of a gram molecule of solute per liter for his conductivity 
experiments. These solutions were therefore twice as strong as the 
gold solution with 1 gram per cubie meter and 20 times as strong as 
the more dilute solution. This fact must be my excuse for placing 
before you the results of a few simple calculations as to the molecular 
distribution in these solutions, which have certainly given me an 
entirely new view of what constitutes a really dilute solution from the 
molecular point of view, 

In estimating the number of molecules ina given volume of solution 
the method adopted is to divide the space Into minute cubical cells, 
each of which can exactly contain a sphere of the diameter of the 
molecule. In this way a form of piling for the molecules is assumed 
which, though not the closest possible, may quite probably represent 
the piling of water molecules, Taking the molecular diameter as 
O-2>¢10—" millimeters—a figure which is possibly too small for the 
water molecules and too large for the gold—it is found that a cule 
millimeter of solution contains 125 % 10" molecules, or 125 quadril- 
ions, The head of an ordinary pin, if it were spherical, would have 
a volume of about 1 cubic millimeter, 

lf these water molecules could be arranged in a single row, each 
molecule just touching its two nearest neighbors, the length of the 
row would be 25,000,000 kilometers, A thread of these fairy beads, 
which contained the molecules of one very small drop of a volume of 
6 culne millimeters, would reach from the earth to the sun, a distance 
of about 150,000,000 kilometers. 

In a solution containing 1) grains of gold per ton, or 1 decigram 
per cubic meter, the ratio of gold molecules to water molecules is as 
12195,000,000, Each eubie millimeter of the solution, therefore, con- 
tains 6,500,000,000 gold molecules. Tf these are uniformly distributed 
throughout the solution each will be about 400 micromillimeters, or 
1/60,000 of an inch, from its newrest neighbors. This is not really 
very wide spacing, for the point of the finest sewing needle would 
cover about 1,500 gold molecules. 

ff a cubic meter of solution could be spread out in a sheet one 
molecule in thickness it would cover an area of 1,680 square miles, 
and nowhere in this area would it be possible te put down the point of 
the needle without touching some hundreds of gold molecules simul- 
taneously. 
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According to Professor Liversidge, sea water contains on the 
average about 1 grain of gold per ton. If this is the case, then the 
above figures for the dilute cyanide solution apply with only w 
slight modification to sea water. No drop, however small it may be, 
can be removed from the ocean which will not contain many toillions 
of gold molecules, and no point of its surface can be touched which 
is not thickly strewn with these. From this molecular point of view 
we must realize that our ships literally float on a gilded ocean! 

From time to time adventurers arise who attempt to launch wpon 
this gilded ocean unseaworthy ships freighted with the savings of the 
trusting investor. In order that nothing which has been said here 
may tempt anyone to contribute to the freighting of these ships, let 
me hasten to point out that the weakest of the cyanide solutions here 
referred to is richer in gold than sea water is reported to be. The 
practical conclusion from this comparison is sufficiently obvious. If 
the evaniding expert, whose business it is to extract gold from dilute 
solutions, finds that it does not pay to carry this extraction beyond a 
concentration of 2 or 3 grains per ton, even when the solution is 
tlready in his hand, and when, therefore, the costs of treatment are 
at their minimum, how ean it possibly pay to begin the work of ex- 
traction on sea water, a solution of one-half the richness, which would 
have to impounded and treated by methods which could not fail to be 
more costly in labor and materials than the simple process of zine-box 
precipitation? Tt is generally unsafe to prophesy, but in this ease | 
am rash enough to risk the prediction that if ever the gold mines of 
the Transvaal are shut wp it will not be owing to the competition of 
the gold resources of the oven. 

[n these calculations with reference to the dilute cyanide solutions 
it 15 assumed that the gold molecules are uniformly distributed—that 
they are practically equidistant from each other. ‘T here appears to 
me to be considerable doubt whether we have any right to make this 
assumption. Leaving out of account for the moment the action of the 
Water molecules, it would appear that as long as the gold molecules 
ire so numerous that a uniform distribution would bring them within 
the range of each other's attraction, we can imagine that all sub- 
merged molecules would be in equilibrium so far as the attractions of 
their own kind are concerned, being subjected to a uniform pull in all 
directions. This condition would certainly make for uniform dis- 
tribution. But when the distance between them exceeds the range of 
the molecular forces, it is evident that an entirely new condition is 
introduced, and it seems not improbable that the widely distributed 
molecules would tend to drift into clouds in whieh they are brought 
back within the range of these forces, The range of the cohesive 
forces in water and aqueous liquids is usually taken from 50 to 100 
micromillimeters, and I am disposed to think that ten times this 
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amount would not be an excessive estimate of the range in the case of 
gold. If the range for gold be taken as 500 micromillimeters, then 
the gold molecules of the dilute gold solution, which are spaced at 
400 micromillimeters apart, are just within the range of each other's 
attraction, and their distribution is, therefore, likely to be uniform. 
But by a further dilution to half concentration, the equilibrium ‘would 
be liable to be disturbed, and denser clouds of gold molecules would 
be formed, with less dense intervals between them. | 

In preparing the zine boxes through which the gold solution is 
passed, very great care has to be exercised to insure that the contact 
surface of the zine is used to the best advantage. With this object 
the packing of the zinc shavings is so managed that the solution is 
spread over the zinc surface in as thin sheets as possible. The object, 
of course, is to bring as many of the gold molecules as possible into 
actual contact with the zinc. The gold molecules found in the solu- 
tion leaving the boxes are those which have not been in contact with 
the zinc. Yet we have seen that these molecules are still so numerous 
that they are within yyiyy of an inch of each other. If these mole- 
cules are in a state analogous to the gaseous state, with diffusive 
energy of the same order as that of the gas molecule, it is difficult to 
imagine how they can eseape without coming in contact with the zine 
surface during their tortuous passage. through the boxes and being 
deposited there. Yet they do escape, even when the velocity of the 
solution in passing over the zinc surfaces is so slow as 10 centimenters 
per minute, or 1-6 millimeters per second. 

We may regard the eondition of these isolated gold molecules, or 
the more complex auricyanide of potassium molecules, as typical of 
that of the solute molecules in a dilute solution of any nonvolatile 
solid. They nre selid molecules sparsely distributed among a multi 
tude of intensely active solvent molecules, the temperature of the solu- 
tion being many hundred degrees below that at which they could 
of themselves assume the greater freedom of the liquid or gaseous 
state. These solute molecules have to a great extent been set free 
from the constraining effect of their cohesive forces, but if ie gm. 
portant to remember that this freedom haa not been attained by the 
increase of their own kinetic energy as in liquefaction by heat. Their 
freedom and the extra kinetic energy they have acquired have in 
some way been imparted to them by the more active solvent molecules : 
for, if the solvent could be suddenly removed, leaving the solute mole- 
eules still similarly distributed in a vacuous space, they would even- 
tually condense into a solid aggregate. This must be the case, for 
the nonvolatile solute has no measurable vapor pressure at the tem- 
perature of the solution. The kinetic energy of the solute molecules 
is of itself quite insufficient to endow them with the properties of the 
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gaseous or even of the liquid molecule, even when their cohesive forees 
have been weakened or overcome by separation, 

If the energy employed in this separation ix not infrinsie to the 
solute molecule then it must in some wa y have been imparted by the 
tolvent moleoules. Tt therefore becomes important to compare the 
energy endowment of one set of molecules with that of the other. 

Compared with other solids, ice at is freezing point has very little 
hardness or tenacity: the cohesion of its molecules has been much 
relaxed by the great ubsorption of heat energy between the absolute 
zero and the freezing point. Lf an average specific heat of 0-5 over 
the whole range be assumed, the heat absorption of one gram amounts 
to 1365 calories. In the transition to the liquid state at 0° a further 
absorption of 79 calories takes place, so that a gram of liquid water 
at the freezing point contains the heat energy of 215-5 calories. The 
fact that water has the high vapor pressure of 4°6 millimeters of 
mercury at the freezing point is probably a result of this enormous 
store of energy, As a liquid, therefore, it is natural to expect that its 
molecules will exhibit effects proportionate to this freat store of 
energy. This expectation appears to be realized when we consider 
hot only its properties as the universal solvent, but its osmotic and 
diffusive energy in solutions in which it is the solvent, 

To complete the comparison it is only necessary to calculate the 
heat energy of gold at 0°. Taking its specific heat as 0-082, a gram 
of gold at 0° contains 8-7 calories, A gram molecule, therefore, con- 
tains in round numbers 1,700 calories as compared with 3,880 calories 
In & gram molecule of water. 

Taking into consideration not only this greater store of energy, 
but also the much smaller cohesive force of water as compared with 
the majority of solid solutes, there can be no doubt that the active 
role in aqueous solutions of this type must be assigned to the solvent, 
not to the solute molecules, 

This leads to the important conclusion that the energy of solution, 
of diffusion, and of osmosix is due, not to the hmaginary gaseous en- 
ergy of the solute, but to the actual liquid energy of the solvent 
molecules, When this conclusion is reached a new physical explana- 
tion of these phenomena is in our hands, and we are relieved from the 
strain to the imagination involved in the appheation of the gas theory 
to solutions of nonvolatile solids. 

This transference of the active réle to the solyent molecnies does 
not in any way affect the well-established conclusions bused on the 
laws of thermo-dynamies as to the energy relations in these phe- 
nomena, for it has always been recognized that these conclusions have 
reference to the average conditions prevailing in large collections of 
relatively minute units. Wherever the gus analogy has appeared to 


hold it has not necessarily involved more than this, that the observed 
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effects are in proportion to the number of these minute units in a 
given volume. 

In applying the gas theory to the physical explanation of osmotic 
pressure it has been the custom to regard this pressure as directly due 
to the bombardment of the sem per metible membrane by the solute 
molecules, But this conception completely ignores the fact that the 
pressure developed is a hydrostatic, not a gaseous pressure, and that 
the hydrostatic pressure results directly from the penetration of the 
solvent molecules from the other side of the partition. 

Tt appears @0 me more natural to abandon the gas analogy alto- 
gether, to regard the molecules as in the solid and liquid condition 
proper to their temperature, and to apportion to them their respective 
parts in the active changes according to their obvious endowment of 
energy, 

Applying this view to the case of a solution and a solvent separated 
by a semipermeable membrane, it 
is seen that the pressure rises on 
the solution side, because the pure 
solvent molecules on the other side 
have some advantage for the dis- 
play of their energy over the simi- 
lar moleeules in the solution. 7'/jiés 
effect in its most general form may 
be attrifuted to the dilution of the 
solvent by the solute molecules, In 
cases where the osmotic pressure 
appears to obey Boyle’s law the 
effect is exactly measured by the 
number of solute molecules per 
unit volume, But. the facts of this 
position are in no way changed if 
the effect is taken to be due to the activity of an equal number of sol- 
vent molecules, for we then see that each solute molecule by canceling 
the activity of one solvent molecule on the solution side permits a 
solvent molecule from the other side to enter the solution. 

What the exact mechanism of this cancellation is there is at present 
no evidence to show, and the caution originally given by Lord Kelvin 
with reference to the undue forcing of the gus analogy must also be 
applied to the suggestion now put forward. But as a means of mak- 
ing the suggestion a little more clear I give here a simple diagram on 
which A represents a single perforation in a semipermeable mem- 
brane, P, on both sides of which there is only pure solvent. For the 
sake of clearness the molecules are shown only asa single row. Nor- 
mally there will be no passage of solvent molecules from side to side, 
for the average kinetic energy of the molecules on both sides is equal: 
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This state of equilibrium is indicated on the diagram by marking 
with a cross the molecule which 1s exactly halfway through the 
partition. 

At Boa single solute molecule, S, has been introduced at the right 
side. If this molecule exactly cancels the energy of one solute mole- 
cule at its own end of the row, the equilibrium point will move one 
molecule to the right. the solvent molecules will move in the same 
direction, and one of their number will enter on the solution side, So 
long as the row includes one, and only one, solute molecule, the 
equilibrium will remain unchanged and no more solutegnolecules will 
passin. If another solute molecule arrives on the scene, the equilib- 
rium will again be disturbed in the same way as before, and another 
solvent molecule will pass into the solution. 

This mechanism accomplishes to some extent the work of a “ Max- 
well demon,” in so far at least as it takes advantage of the movement 
of individual molecules to raise one part of a system at a uniform 
temperature to a higher level or energy. 


A MECHANICAL VIEW OF DISSOCIATION IN DILUTE SOLUTIONS, . 


The view that the phenomenn of solution depend on the relative 
kinetic energy of the solvent and solute molecules appears to apply 
with special force to the phenomena of dissociation in dilute solutions. 
Under the gas theory there does not appear to be any reason why the 
colute molecules should dissociate into their ions. So abvious . this 
absence of any physical motive that Professor Armstrong has happily 
referred to the dissociation as“ the suicide of the molecules.” Others 
have proposed to ascribe the phenomenon to what might be called * the 
fickleness of the tons,” thus supposing that the ions have an inherent 
love of changing partners. These may be picturesque ways of label- 
ing certain views of the situation, but the views themselves do not 
Appear te supply any clew to the physical natore of the phenomena, 
With the seeeptance of the view that the phenomena of solution are 
largely due to the kinetic energy of the solvent molecules, the phe- 
nomena of dissociation also appear to take their place as a natural 
result of this activity. For consider the situation of an isolated mole- 
enle of cyanide of gold and potassium closely surrounded bv and at 
the merey of some millions of water molecules all in a state of intense 
activity, T he rude mechanical jostling to which the complex mole- 
cule is subjected will naturally tend to break it up into simpler por- 
tions which are mechanically more stable. The mechanical analogy 
of a ball mill in which the balls are self-driven at an enormous veloc: 
ity is probably rather crude, but it may at least help ns te picture 
what, on the view now advanced, must be essentially a mechanical 
operation. 
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In importing this mechanical view of the breaking down of com- 

plex into simpler molecules we are not without some solid basis of 
~ facts to go upon. My own observations have shown that even in the 
solid state the erystalline molecule can be broken down by purely 
mechanical means into the simpler units of the amorphous state; 
and, further, that the water molecules of a crystal may by the same 
agency be broken away from their combination with the salt mole- 
cules, “Since the publication of the earlier of these observations, 
Professor Spring has shown that the acid sulphates of the alkali 
metals may be mechanically decomposed into two portions, one of 
which contains more acid and the other more base than the original 
salt. It is important to recognize that in these three apparently 
short steps the transition has been made from the overcoming of the 
simple cohesion of similar molecules in contact with each other to the 
breaking asunder of the chemical union of dissimilar molecules. At 
each step the solid molecules appear, not as mere etherea] abstrac- 
tions, but as substantial portions of matter which can be touched and 
handled mechanically. 

The physical properties of a gas ure primarily due to its being an 
assemblage of rapidly moving molecules. These simpler and more 
general properties can coexist with, and may be modified by, the more 
complex relations introduced by chemical affinity as it occurs in com- 
pound gases and mixtures, 

Tt appears to me quite legitimate similarly to regard the physical 
properties of a diguid as due to its being an assemblage of rapidly 
moving molecules. The liquid svstem is highly condensed, and the 
motions of its molecules are controlled by the echesive as well as by 
the repulsive forces, The closer approximation of the molecules 
may reduce their mean free path to an extremely small amount, or it 
nay even cause their translatory motion to disappear, so that the 
whole kinetic energy of the liquid molecules may be in the form of 
rotation or vibration. 

As we can imagine a perfect gas, so also may we imagine a perfect 
liquid, the physical properties of which are as simply related to the 
laws of dynamics as are those of the gas. But the conditions of the 
liquid state being also those most favorable to the play of chemical 
affinity, the internal equilibrium of solutions or of mixed liquids 
must be a resultant of this affinity, together with the primary forces 
of the ideal liquid state. 

An ideally perfect solution—that is, a solution of the physical prop- 
erties of which are determined solely by the number of molecules it 
contains ina given yolume—must consist of a solvent and a solute 
which have no chemical affinity for each other, so that their mole. 
cules will neither associate nor dissociate in solution. Probably only 
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comparatively few solutions will be found which even approximate 
to this ideal perfection. But it appears to me that the study of the 
problems of the liquid andethe dissolved states may be much simpli- 
fied by the recognition (1) that the primary physical properties of 
liquids and solutions are due to the fact that they are assemblages 
of molecules endowed with the amount and the kind of kinetic energy 
which is proper to their temperature; and (2) that as these primary 
physical properties of the liquid and dissolved states may be masked 
and interfered with by chemical affinity, they should be studied as 
far as possible in examples where the influence of this force is either 
absent or at a minimum. 


SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


By Sir Wititam 0. Wire, K. C. B. LL. BD. D. Se, F. B.S, M. Inmet. E., 
MT, A. TS 


Submarine navigation has engaged the attention of inventors and 
attracted general interest for a very long period. Its practical appli- 
cation to purposes of war was made about one hundred and thirty 
yearsago. The main object of that application was to threaten, or if 
possible destroy, an enemy's battle ships engaged in blockade by 
means of under-water attacks, delivered by vessels of <mall dimen- 
sions and cost, which could dive and navigate when submerged, 
From the first, submarines were admittedly weapons favored by the 
weaker naval power, and as a consequence their construction found 
little faver with our naval authorities, Under the conditions which 
prevailed a century ago in regard to materials of construction, pro- 
pelling apparatus and explosives, the construction of submarines 
necessarily proceeded on a limited scale, and the type practically died 
ont of use almost at its birth. Enough had been done, however, to 
demonstrate its practicability and to make it a favorite field of inves- 
tigation for inventors, some of whom contemplated wide extensions 
of submarine navigation. Every naval war gave fresh incentive to 
these proposals and led to the construction of experimental vessels, 
This was the case during the Crimean war, when the Admiralty had 
a submarine vessel secretly built and tried by a special committee, on 
which, among others, Mr. Scott-Russell and Sir Charles Fox served. 
Again, during the civil war in America the Confederates constructed 
a submarine vessel, and used it against the blockading squadron off 
Charleston. After several abortive attempts and a considerable 
loss of life they succeeded in destroying the Federal Housatonic, but 
their submarine, with all its crew, perished in the enterprise, 

Tt is impossible to give even a summarized statement of other 
efforts made in this direction from 1860 onward to 1880. but one 
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can not leave unnoticed the work done in the United States by Mr. 
Holland, who devoted himself for a quarter of a century to continu- 
ous experiment on submarines and eventually achieved success. The 
Holland type was first adopted by the United States Navy, and was 
subsequently necepted by the British Admiralty as the point of de- 
parture for our subsequent construction of submarines. In Franee 
also successive designs for submarines were prepared by competent 
naval architects, nnd a few vessels were built and tried. The Plon- 
geur, of 1860, was a submarine of large size, considerable cost, and 
well-considered design; but her limited radius of action and com- 
paratively low speed left her for many years without a suecessor on 
the French navy list. The high relative standing attained by the 
French navy as compared with our own, in consequence of the vigor- 
ous action of the Emperor Napoleon III in developing steam propul- 
sion and armor protection for seagoing ships, no doubt greatly in- 
fluenced French policy at that time and delayed development of snb- 
marine construction. When conditions were altered in conseq lence 
of the Franco-German war of 1870, and the position of the French 
navy in relation to the British became less favorable, it was natural 
that the question of submarine construction should assume greater 
importance in France, In the interval, moreover, great advances 
had been made in materials of construction and in means of propul- 
sion available for submarines. The extended use of steel and the 
practical applications of electricity gave to designers greater facili- 
ties than existed previously, and public interest in the construction of 
submarines and small, swift vessels was increased by the writings of 
the jeune école, who strongly condemned the continued construction 
of armored * mastodons.” 

The modern development of submarines for Wier purposes ~ chiefly 
due to French initiative, During the earlier stages of this develbiy 
ment progress was extremely slow. The Gymnote was ordered in 
1886 and the Gustave Zédé in 1888, and the trials continued over 
nearly eight years, large sums of money being spent thereon. Tn 
1896 competitive designs for submarines were invited, but no great 
activity was displayed in this department of construction until the 
Fashoda incident two years later. Since that time remarkable de- 
velopments have been made in F rance, considerable numbers of sub- 
marines have been laid down, rival types have been constructed, and 
many designers have been engaged in the work, Up to the present 
time about 70 submarines and submersibles have been ordered: 
in July, 1904, the total number of completed vessels wea BE 
and at the end of 1907 it is estimated that France will p 
60 completed submarines, with a total displacement of nearly 
16,600 tons, The first French submarine of modern type, the 
(fymnote, was 56 feet long and of 30 tons displacement. The latest 
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types are nearly 150 feet long and of 420 tons displacement. The 
cost of a French submarine designed in 1898 was about £26,000. 
The estimated cost of the latest und largest vessels is about £70,000, 
The French have pursued no continuous policy in this development, 
but have alternated between vessels of comparatively large and others 
of much smaller displacement. This course-had much to recommend 
it, no doubt, as it brought many accomplished naval architects into 
competition; but the lack of a continuous and progressive poliey has 
resulted in dissatisfaction anal difficulty, aril this 18 frankly acknowl- 
edged by French authorities. Two vears elapsed after the date 
when the French resolutely undertook the construction of submarines 
before the British Admiralty ordered five vessels of the Holland type 
from Messrs, Vickers, Maxim & Co., who had acquired the con- 
cession for the use of the Holland Company's patents. These first 
vessels in essentials were repetitions of the type which had been tried 
and officially approved by the authorities of the United States Navy. 
Tt was agreed that all improvements made by the Holland Company 
should be at the service of the British Admiralty through the Eng- 
lish concessionaires, In this manner the roval navy at once acquired 
advantages attaching to the long experience and great skill of Mr. 
Holland, and with that advantage there was associated the possibility 
of utilizing their own technical resources and those of Messrs, Vick- 
ers, Maxim & Co, For five years « continuous policy has been fol- 
lowed in the development of our submarines, all of which have been 
constructed at Barrow-in-Furness, There has been a great develop- 
ment in size, speed. and general efficiency, resulting necessarily in 
correspondingly greater cost per vessel. Information of an official 
and authoritative character relating to submarines is freely published 
in France and the United States, but for British submarines corre- 
sponding official information is scanty. Tt hus for years been the rule 
to give in the navy estimates full particulars of dimensions and costs 
for all other classes of British war ships, but for submarines a policy 
of secrecy is adopted that is most unreasonable and unnecessary. 
From the best sources of information accessible it appears that the 
growth in size, with a correspondingly increased cost, has been even 
more rapid here than in France. Onur first five submarines are 63 feet 
in length, 120 tons in displacement, with gasoline engines of 160 horse- 
power for surface propulsion, giving a speed of 8 to 9 knots. The 
electric motors for submerged propulsion are estimated to give a 
speed of about 7 knots. The contract price for each vessel in the 
United States was about £34,000, and that is about the price paid for 
our earliest vessels. The latest type of which particulars are avail- 
able are said to be about 150 feet in length, 300 tons in displacement, 
and with gasolene engines of 850 horsepower for surface propulsion, 
#iving a surface speed of 13 knots and a radius of action of 500 miles. 
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The underwater speed is > knots and the radius of action when sub- 
merged about 90 miles. No official particulars have been published 
as to the contract price for these vessels, which is certainly an unde- 
sirable course to adopt, seeing that for other and admittedly sufficient 
reasons these contracts have not been subject to competition as yet. 
ft may be hoped that the Admiralty will reconsider this matter and 
treat submarines similarly to other vessels. 

In French official classification a distinction is made between sub- 
marines and submersibles, and this terminology has been the cause 
of some confusion, Both classes art capable of diving when required 
and both can make passages at the surface. In this surface condition 
a considerable portion of the vessel lies above the water surface and 
constitutes what is technically called a “reserve of buoyancy.” In 
the submersible this reserve of buoyancy and the accompanying free- 
board is greater than in the submarine type, and in this respect lies 
the chief difference between the two types. The submersible has 
higher freeboard and greater reserve of buoyancy, which secures 
better: seagoing qualities and greater habitability. The deck or 
platform is situated higher above water, and to it the crew can find 
access in ordinary weather when making passages and obtain exer- 
else and fresh air. Recent exhaustive trials in France are reported 
to have established the great superiority of the submersible type 
when the service contemplated may involve sea passages of consider- 
able length. The French policy, as recently announced, contemplates 
the construction. of siubmersibles of about 400 tons displacement, for 
auch extended services and proposes to restrict the use of snbmarines 
to coast and harbor defense, for which vessels of about 100 tons dis- 
placement are to be employed. All recent British submarines would 
he ranked as submersibles according to the French classification, and 
it is satisfactory to know, as the result of French experiments, 
that our policy of construction proves to have distinct advantages. 
In addition to these two types of diving or submarine vessels, the 
French ure once more discussing plans which have been repeatedly 
put forward and practically applied by M. Goubet, namely, the 
construction of small portable submarine vessels which could be 
lifted = board large ships and transported to any desired seene of 
operations. In the royal navy for many vears past it has been the 
practice to similarly lift and carry second-class torpedo or vedette 
boats about 20 tons in weight. Li fting appliances for dealing 
with these heavy boats have been designed and fitted in all our lurge 
cruisers and in battle ships, and a few ships have been built as “ boat 
carriers.” The first of these special depot ships in the royal navy 
was the Vwlean, ordered in 1887-88, the design being in essentials that 
prepared by the writer at Elswick in 1883. The French have also 
built a special vessel, named the foudre, which has been adapted for 
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transporting small submarines to Saigon and performed the service 
without difficulty. Whether this development of small portable 
submarines will take effect or not remains at present an open question, 
but there will be no mechanical difficulty either in the production of 
the vessels themselves or in the means for lifting and carrying them. 
M. Goubet worked out with complete success designs for vessels about 
26 feet long and less than 10 tons displacement, with speeds of 5 to 
(i knots, the trials of which have been very fully described, but French 
authorities have not adopted the type and no decision seems to have 
been taken to introduce it, In this country no similar action has 
heen taken, and our smallest submarines, weighing 120 tons, can not be 
regarded as * portable.” Indeed, some leading British authorities on 
submarines have indicated that experience is adverse to the con- 
struction of vessels in which not more than two or three men would 
form the crew, and on that ground have condemned the construction 
of these small submarines. They would necessarily be of slow speed 
and very limited radius of action, while their efficient working would 
depend upon the nerve and skill of only two or three men working in 
a very confined space. 

Progress in mechanical engineering and in metallurgy has been 
great since Bushnell constructed and used his first submarine in 1776, 
during the war between the United States and this country. These 
advances have made it possible to increase the dimensions, speed, and 
radins of action of submarines; their offensive powers have been 
enlarged by the use of locomotive torpedoes, and superior optical 
irrangements have been devised for discovering the position of an 
enemy while they themselves remain submerged. But it can not be 
claimed that any new principle of design has been discovered or 
applied. From descriptions left on record by Bushnell and still ex- 
taunt it is certain that he appreciated and provided for the governing 
conditions of the design in regard to buoyancy, stability, and control 
of the depth reached by submarines. Indeed, Bushnell showed the 
way to his successors in nearly all these particulars, and, although 
alternative methods of fulfilling essential conditions have been intro- 
duced and practically tested, in the end Bushnell’ plans have in 
substance been found the best. The laws which govern the flotation 
of submarines are, of course, identical with those applying to other 
floating bodies, When they are at rest and in equilibrium they must 
displace a weight of water equal to their own total weight. At the 
surface they float at a minimum draft and possess in this “awash ” 
condition a sufficient free board and reserve of buoyancy to fit them 
for propulsion. When submarines are being prepared for “ diving ” 
water is admitted to special tanks, and the additional weight in- 
creases immersion and correspondingly reduces reserve of buoyancy, 
Tn some small submarines comparative success has been attained in 
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reaching and maintaining any desired depth below the surface 
simply by the admission of the amount of water required to secure 
u perfect balance between the weight of the vessel and all she con- 
tains and the weight of water which would fill the cavity occupied by 
the submarine when submerged. For all practical purposes and 
within the depths reached by submarines on service water may be 
regarded us incompressible. The submarine should, therefore, rest 
in equilibrium at any depth if her total weight is exactly balanced 
hy the weight of water displaced. If the weight of the vessel ex- 
eeeds by ever so small an amount the weight of water displaced, that 
excess constitutes an accelerating force tending to sink the vessel 
deeper. On the contrary, if the weight of water displaced exceeds 
by ever so small an amount the total weight of the vessel. a vertical 
force is produced tending to restore her to the surface. Under these 
circumstances it 1s obvious that if the admission or expulsion of water 
from internal tanks (or the extrusion or withdrawal of evlindrical 
plungers for the purpose of varying the displacement) were the only 
means of controlling vertical movement, it would be exceedingly 
diffeult to reach or to maintain any desired depth. This difficulty 
was anticipated on theoretical grounds and has been verified on Serv- 
ice—in some cases with considerable risks to the experimentalists— 
the submarines having reached the bottom before the vertical motion 
eould be checked. It has consequently become the rule for all suh- 
marines to be left with a small reserve of buoyancy when brought into 
the diving condition. Submergence is then effected by the action of 
horizontal rudders controlled by operators within the vessels, 
Under these conditions submergence only continues os long as on- 
wart motion is maintained, since there is no effective pressure on 
the rudders when the vessel is atrest The srt! lest reserve of buoy- 
ancy should always bring a submarine to the surface if her onward 
motion ceases, and, as a matter of fact, in the diving condition that 
reserve is extremely small, amounting to only 300 pounds (equiva- 
lent to 30 gallons of water) in vessels of 120 tons total weight. This 
is obviously o narrow margin of safet ¥ and necessitates careful and 
ekilled management on the part of those in charge of submarines. A 
small change in the density of the water, such as occurs in an estuary 
or in the lower reaches of a great river, would speedily obliterate the 
reserve of buoyancy and cause the vessel to sink if witer was not 
expelled from the tanks, Moreover. Variations in weight of the sub- 
marine (due to the consumption of fuel, the discharge of torpedoes, 
or other causes) must sensibly affect the reserve of buoyancy, and 
arrangements must be made to compensate for these variations by 
admitting equal weights of water in positions that will maintain the 
“trim” of the vessel. Additional safeguards against foundering 
have been provided in some submarines by fitting detachable ballast. 
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The more common plan is to make arrangements for rapidly expel- 
ling water from the tanks either by means of pumps or by the use of 
compressed air. In modern submarines with locomotive torpedoes 
compressed air is, of course, a necessity, and can be readily applied 
in the manner deseribed if it is desired to increase their buoyancy. 

The conditions of stability of submarines when diving are also 
special. At the surface, owing to their singular form, the longitu- 
dinal stability is usually much less than that of ordinary ships, 
When submerged their stability is the same in afl directions, and it 
is essential that the center of gravity shall be kept below the center 
of buoyancy. ‘This involves no difheulty, because water-ballast tanks 
ean be readily built in the lower portions of the vessels, Small sta- 
bility in the longitudinal sense, however, necessitates great core in the 
maintenance of trim and in the avoidance of serious movements of 
weights within the vessels. Moreover, when a vessel is diving under 
the action of her longitudinal rudders she is extremely sensitive to 
changes of trim and great skill is required on the part of operators 
in charge of working the rudders. As the underwater speed is in- 
ereased the pressure on the rudders for a given angle increases as the 
aquere of the velocity, and sensitiveness to change of trim becomes 
greater. This fact makes the adoption of higher underwater speed 
1. matter requiring very serious consideration, Some authorities 
who have given great attention to the construction of submarines 
have been opposed to the adoption of high speeds under water, be- 
cause of the danger that vessels when diving quickly may reach much 
greater depths than are desirable. Causes of disturbance which 
wight be of small importance when the underwater speed is moder- 
nte may have a greatly exaggerated effect when higher speeds are 
reached. Cases are on record where modern submarines in the hands 
of skilled crews have acceklentally reached the bottom in great depths 
of water and have had no easy task to regain the surface, For these 
reasons it is probable that while speeds at the surface will be in- 
creased, underwater speeds will not grow correspondingly. Indeed, 
the tactics of submarines hardly appear to require high speed under 
water, seeing that it is an important element in successful attack to 
make the final dive at a moderate distance from the enemy. It is 
authoritatively stated that in our submarines complete control of ver- 
tical movements has been secured by means of skilled operators, and 
that a constant but moderate depth below the surface can be main- 
tained. Proposals have been made and successfully applied to small 
submarines for automatically regulating the depth of submergence 
by apparatus similar to that used in locomotive torpedoes. For the 
larger submarines now used such automatic apparatus does not find 
favor, and better results are obtained with trained men. 
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The possibility of descending to considerable depths has to be 
kept in view when deciding on the form and structural arrangements 
of submarines, which may be subjected accidentally to very great ex- 
ternal pressure, It is absolutely necessary to success that under the 
highest pressure likely to be endured there shall be rigidity of form, 
48 local collapse of even a very limited amount might be accompanied 
by a diminution in displacement that would exceed the reserve of 
buoyancy. This condition is not difficult of fulfillment, and the ap- 
proximately circular form usually adopted for the cross sections of 
submarines favors their resistence to external pressure, 

Under former conditions there was difficulty in remaining long 
under water without serious inconvenience from the impurity of the 
wir. Now, by suitable arrangements and chemical appliances, a 
supply of pure air can be obtained for considerable periods, sufficient 
indeed for any operations likely to be undertaken. 

The use of gasoline engines for surface propulsion has many 
advantages. Ti favors increase in speed and radius of action, and 
enables submarines to be more independent and self-supporting. 
Storage batteries can be recharged, air compressed, and other auxil- 
lary services performed independently of any “ mother "ship. At the 
same time it is desirable to five to each group of submarines a 
supporting ship, serving as a base and store depot, and this has been 
arranged in this county as well asin France. With gasoline engines, 
care must be taken to secure thorough ventilation and to avoid the 
formation of explosive mixtures of gus and air, otherwise accidents 
must follow. 

Little information is available as regards the success of “ peri- 
scopes " and other optical instruments which have been devised for 
the purpose of enabling those in command of subiniarines to obtain 
information as to their surroundings when submerged. In this 
department secrecy is obviously desirable, and no one ean complain 
of official reticence, From published accounts of experimental work- 
ing abroad as well as in this country, it would appear that considerable 
success has been obtained with these optical instruments in compara- 
tively smooth water. It is also asserted that when the lenses are 
subjected to thorough washing by wave water they remain efficient. 
On the other hand, the moderate height of the lenses above water 
must expose them to the danger of being wetted by spray even in a 
very moderate sea, and experience in torpedo boats and destroyers 
places it beyond doubt that the resultant conditions must greatly 
interfere with efficient vision. In heavier seas the comparatively 
emall height of the lenses above water must often impose more 
serious limitations in the use of the periscopes and similar instru- 
nents. Improvements are certain to be made as the result of experi- 
ence with these optical appliances, and we may be sure that in their 
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use officers and men of the royal navy will be as expert as any of 
their rivals. But when all that is possible has been done, it must 
remain true that increase in offensive power and in immunity from 
attack obtained by submergence will be accompanied by unavoidable 
limitations as well as by special risks resulting from the sacrifice of 
buoyancy and the great reduction in longitudinal stability which are 
unavoidable when diving. These considerations have led many per- 
sons to favor the construction of so-called surface boats rather than 
submarines. They would resemble submersibles in many respects, 
but the power of diving would be surrendered, althongh they would 
be so constructed that by admitting water by special tanks they 
could be deeply immersed and show only a small target above the 
surface when making an attack. There would be no necessity in 
such surface vessels to use electric motors and storage batteries, since 
internal combustion engines could be used under all circumstances. 
Hence it would be possible without increase of size to construct 
vesels of greater speed and radius of action and to simplify designs 
in other important features. It is not possible to predict whether 
this suggestion to adopt surface boats rather than submersibles will 
have a practical result, but it is unquestionable that improvements 
in or alternatives to internal combustion engines will favor the in- 
crease of power in relation to weight, and so will tend to the pro- 
duction of vessels of higher speed. The compafatively slow speed of 
existing submarines as compared with destroyers and torpedo boats 
of ordinary types admittedly involves serious limitations in their 
chances of successful attack on vessels under way, and higher surface 
speeds are desirable. 

Concurrently with the construction of submarines, experiments 
have been made in this country and abroad to discover the best means 
of defense against this method of attack. Here, again, authentic 
details are necessarily wanting, since the various naval authorities 
naturally wish to keep discoveries to themselves. It is very probable, 
however, that published accounts of tests between swift destroyers, 
vedette boats, and sulmnarines are not altogether inaccurate, and 
aecording to these accounts the periscopes of submarines have been 
found useful by assailants as the means of determining the position 
of the submarines and aiding their entanglement. Comparatively 
limited structural damage to a submarine in the diving condition may 
be accompanied by an inflow of water in a short period which will 
result in the loss of the vessel, The accident to Submarine A 1, which 
was struck by a passing mail steamer, illustrates this danger. It is 
reasonable to accept the published reports that large charges of high 
explosives exploded at a moderate distance may have a serious effect 
against submarines and cause them to founder. Their small reserve 
of buoyancy in the diving condition makes them specially liable to 
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risks of foundering rapidly, and little more than a crevice may prac- 
tically fill the interior with water in a very short time when the vessel 
is submerged even to a moderate depth. On the other hand, reports 
Which have appeared of the maneuvers in France and elsewhere. 
When attacks have been made by submarines on vessels at anchor or 
underway, show a considerable percentage of successes. Such 
exercises are valuable, no doubt, for purposes of traming, but tnder 
peace conditions it is necessary to avoid the risks of (damage to 
submarines, which might easily become serious if the defense were 
pressed home, as it would be in war, When the officers and erews of 
submarines know that they will be treated more considerately than 
in real warfare they will naturally take chances, and make attacks 
involving possible destruction under the conditions of a real action. 
In short, naval maneuvers in this department, while they may be 
useful in increasing the skill and confidence of officers and men in 
the management of submarines, can be no real test. of fighting 
efliciency. 

Submarines and air ships have certain points of resemblance, and 
proposals have been made repeatedly to associate the two types or to 
use air ships as a means of protection from submarine attacks. One 
French inventor seriously suggested that a enptive balloon attached 
(oa submarine shonld be the post of observation from which informa- 
tion should be telephoned to the submarine as to the position of an 
enemy. He evidently had little trust in periscopes and overlooked the 
dangers to which the observers in the car of the balloon would be 
exposed from an enemy's gun fire. Quite recently a proposal has been 
mide by M. Santos Dumont to use air ships as a defense against 
submarines, his idea being that a dirigible air ship of large dimen- 
sions, and moving at a considerable height above the surface of the 
seu could discover the whereabouts of « submarine, even at some depth 
below the surface, and could effect its destruction by dropping high 
explosive charges upon the helpless vessel. Here, again, the inventor, 
in his eagerness to do mischief, has not appreciated adequately the 
risks which the air ship would run if employed in the manner pro- 
posed, as submarines are not hkely to be used without supporting ves- 
sels. Hitherto submarines themselves have been armed only with 
torpedoes; but it has been proposed recently to add guns, and this ean 
be done, if desired, in vessels possessing relatively large freeboard. 
No doubt if gun armaments are introduced, the tendency will be to 
further increase dimensions and cost, and the decision will be gov- 
erned by the consideration of the gain in fighting power as compared 
with increased cost. As matters stand, submarines are practically 
helpless at the surface when attacked by small swift vessels, and it is 
natural that advocates of the type should desire to remedy this eondi- 
“on. Surface boats, if built, will undoubtedly carry guns as well as 
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* 
torpedoes, and in them the gun fittings would be permanent. whereas 
in submarines certain portions of the armament would have to be 
removed when vessels were prepared for diving. 

Apart from the use of submarine vessels for purposes of war, their 
adoption as a means of navigation has found favor in many quarters. 
Jules Verne, in his Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, has 
drawn an attractive picture of what may be possible in this direction, 
and others have favored the idea of combining the supposed advan- 
tages of obtaining buoyancy from bodies floating at some depth below 
the surface with an airy promenade carried high above water, Not 
many years ago an eminent naval architect drew a picture of what 
might be accomplished by utilizing what he described as the “un- 
troubled water below” in association with thé freedom and pure air 
obtainable on a platform carried high above the waves. These 
suggestions, however, are not in accord with the accepted theory of 
wave motion, since they take no note of the great depths to which 
the. disturbance due to wave motion penctrates the ocean. The 
problems of stability incidental to such plans are also of a character 
not easily dealt with, and consequently there is but a remote prospect 
of the use of these singular combinations of submarine and aerial 
superstructures, There is little likelihood of the displacement of 
ocean steamships at an early date by either navigable air ships or 
ebmarines, and the dreams of Jules Verne or Santos Dumont will 
not be realized until much further advance has been made in the 
design and construction of the vessels they contemplate, 
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LIBERIA. 
Ey Sir Hannay Jounsrox, G. C, M. G., RK. C. B. 


Liberia is a portion of the West African coast lands which may be 
styled the end of Northern Guinea. ITts southernmost promontory— 
Cape Palmas—of all the Guinea coast projects farthest southward, to 
scarcely more than 4° from the equator. The northern political 
boundary of Liberia meets the coast at the mouth of the river Mano 
in north latitude 7°, The actual boundary on the south, between 
Liberia and the French possessions on the Ivory coast, is the course 
of the river Kavalli, the mouth of which river lies about 13 miles to 
the east of Cape Palmas, in Intitude 4° 22’, The northernmost ex- 
tremity of Liberian territory on the coast lies just to the south of that 
marshy and densely forested portion of the Sierra Leone colony—the 
Sherbro district—which one might say, with a fairly accurate guess, 
was the farthest point reached by the Carthaginian explorer Hanno 
in his celebrated voyage of discovery along the northwest coast of 
Africa in about 520 B,C. Tt is probable that the “ gorillas ” which 
Hanno’s expedition captured somewhere in the vicinity of the Sher- 
bro River or of northern Liberia was the chimpanzees still found in 
these regions. 

Tt will be seen on the map that Liberia occupies a most important 
strategic position on the west coust of Mfrica. The general trend of 
its coast 1s from northwest to southeast, parallel to the course taken 
by steamers plying across the Athintic between Europe and South 
Africa, It might, in fact, in the hands of a strong naval power, 
exercise a very dominating influence over the eastern Atlantic, which 
is one reason, among many others, why Great Britain desires to see 
the independence of the Liberian Republic preserved and maintained. 

The country of Liberia as a whole is one dense forest. It is prac- 
tically the culmination of the West African forest, the regions to the 
north, east, and west having been more extensively cleared by man 
In past times, or partaking more of the park-land, grass-grown char- 
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7 acter owing to their less copious rainfall. Now that two English 
5 companies, in conjunction with the Government of Liberia, are en- 

_ deavoring to develop the resources of the interior and to accumulate 
.. knowledge regarding the climate and products, attempts are being 
made to record the rainfall, as to the extent of which at present only 
a guess can be made. It is probable that south of latitude 8° 30’ the 
average annual rainfall of Liberia is not less than 100 inches. Ad- 
joining regions in Sierra Leone have a recorded rainfall of something 
like 130 inches, so that this is probably an under rather than an over 
estimate. North of latitude 8° 30° the rainfall diminishes probably 
N to 60 or 80 inches per annum, and in consequence the dense forest 
| gives way to a pastoral country of savannas, grassy hills, or park 
4 lands of grass, with dense forest along the stream valleys. Mr. 


Alexander Whyte, well known by his many years’ work as an official 

=) in charge of botanical departments in the British East African Pro- 

tectorates, spent a good deal of 1904 in Libéria, and in the report 

us which he drew up for my information he considers that this country, 

Which has a seaboard of approximately 350 miles long (from north- 

west to southeast) and a total superficies of about 45,000 square 

miles, has two somewhat different climates, depending, no doubt, a 

good deal on the latitude. In the southern regions, below latitude 

6°, the rainiest time of the year appears to be the months of March to 

| June and August to December. North of this—round Monrovia, 

for example—the specially rainy months are April to the end of July, 
September, and October. 

From my own experience of Liberia, I should say that the heavy 


; rainy season begins in April and lasts till the end of July. Then 
there is a pause of a month or six weeks with less rain, the heavy rains 

beginning again in September and lasting till the middle of Novem- 
. ber. From mid-November till the end of Mareh is the dry season, at 


any rate in the northern hglf of Liberia, but in the southern part 

this dry season is not much more marked than it is in the Niger Delta. 

Rain, in fact, may fall in any month of the year. Between November 
7 and April is the worst season for storms, some of which are very 
violent. 

When I first visited the coast of Liberia, in 1882 and 1885, the 
primeval forest grew down to the uf nlong TT great proportion of 
the coast; but when I revisited this country in the summer of 1904, 
and touched at a good many places at the coast where I had noted 


SS 


} forest growing as late as 1888, much of this big-tree woodland had 
‘ been swept away to make room for plantations or even for towns. 
| In fact, with a few exceptions, the big-tree and rubber-producing 
; sorts does not usually begin in its most marked characteristics until 
- a journey of at least 15 miles has been made inland from the coast. 


I have estimated, from the reports of the agents of the British com- 
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panies and from the accounts of Liberian, British, and French 
explorers, that out of the 45,000 square miles which may be approxt- 
mately assigned as the area of the Liberian Republic, at least 25,000 
square miles consist of dense, uncleared forest, penetrated, it may be, 
by narrow native paths, but as often as not only piereed by elephant- 
made tracks. About 3,500 square miles represent the plantations, 
gardens, towns, and settlements of the Americo-Liberians nlong the 
coast and 2,000 or 3,000 square miles the clearings made by the indig- 
enous natives in the dense forest: The remainder of the territory— 
about 15,000 square miles—is grass or park land in the possession of 
the Mandingo tribes, who are great cattle breeders. This is the 
characteristic of the far interior of Liberia, where it borders on the 
French possessions of Upper Nigeria. From all accounts [ ean col- 
lect, as well as from the little I have seen myself, I do not think that 
much of the interior of Liberia can be described as marshy. It is, 
on the other hand, inclined to be hilly, and at distances of from 40 to 
100 miles inland the ranges of hills reach altitudes which might 
almost be dignified by the name of mountains, Some of. these 
mountains (the Nimba range) attain heights of over 6,000 feet—this, 
at any rate, 1s the height ascribed to them by certain French explor- 
ers; and from what I am told by Mr. Maitland Pye-Smith, one of 
the agents of the aforesaid British companies, I am inclined to think 
that 4,000 feet. at any rate, is reached or exceeded by peaks in the 
satro range. If the reports of certain travelers are justified, how- 
ever, it may well turn out that there are altitudes (such as Mount 
Druple) on the Franco-Liberian border of over 9,000 feet, and conse- 
quently higher than anything that is to be met in West Africa south 
of the upper Niger and west of the Kamerun. Some of these moun- 
tain sides are precipitous, with faces of bare rock. Others, again, 
are clothed with dense vegetation to their summits, and this continu- 
ance of dense and lofty forests for miles 4nd miles and miles will bea 
terrible hindrance to surveying in the future, while at the present time 
it gives to Liberian exploration the same sad and somewhat dreary 
character that has been so powerfully described by Stanley in reeord- 
ing his adventures in the great Kongo forest. Much as the botanist 
may glory in the splendid vegetation, I really think that in the long 
run one wearies more quickly and easily of forest than of desert. 
Forest, in fact, is the distinguishing feature of Liberia asa country ; 
it is the climax of the forest region of West Africa. In and from the 
forest will be derived the great future wealth of this country. The 
geologic formation would appear to be mainly Archean, and the rocks 
are mostly granite and quartz, with here and there indications of 
volcanic tuff. The rocks near the seacoast and in the coast ranges of 
hills are much impregnated with iron, and are consequently ¥ery red 
au 1905——20 
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in color. The appearance of this rock, especially where it is revealed 
by the roads which the Americo-Liberians have cleared in the coust 
region, is curiously pitted and honeycombed. It is hard, becoming 
especially indurated on exposure, and this makes it a good surface for 
road making, as it does not degenerate into mud. Very little is known 
ubout the possible mineral wealth of Liberia u p to the present time, as 
the extremely dense forest of the interior is a great obstacle toa rapid 
survey of the country. Apart from hematite iron, which appears to 
exist nearly everywhere, there are traces of gold in the mud of the 
rivers, and native stories assert the existence of alluvig] gold in the 
Mandingo uplands beyond the forest region. Lend hus been dis- 
covered recently in the Kelipe country in eastern Liberia, and xine ore 
in the vicinity of Monrovia. In the Kavalli region there is a great 
deal of corundum in the rocks. It has been alleged that a diamond 
was discovered in the hills behind Grand Basa by a Liberian, but as 
yet. no confirmation of this discovery has reached me; nor have I been 
able to ascertain where the copper comes from which is used to a 
limited extent in some of the Mandingo weapons from the far interior, 

The Liberian forests contain most of the West African timber trees. 
Such ebony as is exported, however, does not seem to be so food as 
that which is derived from the genus Piospyros. Tt is very probably 
derived from a papilionaceous tree belonging to the botanical genus of 
Dalbergia” The wealth of this forest in india-rubber-producing trees, 
vines, and bushes is without parallel in any other part of Africa, unless 
it be one or two small areas of the Kongo basin. Counting the four 
rubber-producing figs, there appear to be at least twenty-two trees, 
plants, or vines which produce saleable rubber. These species include 
the well-known and widespread Landolphia owariensis and the mag- 
nifivent Funtumia elastica, the rubber tree once so abundant in Lagos 
colony. The F'untumia elastica is stated to grow to over 200 feet in 
height. It closely resembles in appearance the allied species Funtumia 
afriectna, but there is a very considerable difference in the price of the 
rubber yielded by the one and the other—the rubber derived from Fwi- 
tumia africana may, perhaps, be sold for 18 pence a pound. but the 
well-prepared rubber of Funtumia elastica ranges in Value from + to 
4 shillings. The distinctive features of the leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
which enable the observer to decide whether he is tapping the valu- 
able or the valueless Funtumia, will shortly be illustrated in my book 
on Liberia. The range of the Funtumie elastica appears to extend 
from the middle of Liberia eastward as far as western Uganda. It 
is found in « portion of the Bahr-al-Ghazal region and in the northern 
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part of the Kongo Free State. The Funtumia africana is more strictly 
West African in its ratige, from Portuguese Guinea to the Kongo 
basin. In the western regions of the Kongo Free State and in Angola 
® third Funtumia is found, which, like Funtwmia africana, is of not 
much value to the rubber trade. Mr. Alexander Whyte, in his svstem- 
atic examination of the Liberian flora, which he undertook at my 
request during 1904, has discovered two new species of wild coffee— 
Coffea nudiflora and € ‘offea liqustrifolia, The well-known Liberian 
coffee with a big berry is, of course, indigenous to the country, and is 
now being exclusively cultivated hy the Americo-Liberians on the 
COS. 

In Liberia, of course, as in most densely forested countries, the 
displays in color masses of large aggregations of flowers are not so 
often observed as in the park lands and more open country. Still, 
there are many objects of beauty in the forest which should be 
enumerated as prominent features in Liberian scenery. Every pool 
and creek of still water is covered with water lilies, chiefly the com- 
mon Vymnplee lotus, a small variety of which is also present, and is 
peculiar to Liberia. In the damp glades there are abundance of 
Crinum and Hementhus lilies. A small and very beautiful ter- 
restrial orchis grows on the surface of the water in shallow pools, 
In the dense forests there are numerous epiphytic orchids, chiefly 
Angrecems, with enormously long nectaries. A species of vanilla 
grows wild in the bush. There are many zingiberaceous plants in 
the undergrowth of the forest, sometimes with large and delicately 
colored flowers, at others remarkable for the size and rich coloring 
of their leaves. Among these may be noted Costus, Amomum, 
Thalia, and Renealmia. Another family of plants well represented 
in the undergrowth, and remarkable for the variety and beauty of 
their foliage, are the arums. Prominent among these are Ancho- 
manes, Culeasia, Nephthytis, Aglaonema, and Cytesperma. The 
Lonehocerpus tree hes at times magnificent displays of lilac blossom, 
not unlike wistaria in shape and color. The waxy-white camelia- 
like flowers of the Anona are objects of great beauty. especially where 
they are thickly clustered along the horizontal branches. The .Wus- 
sendas also light up the forest with their red or white bracts, One 
Mussenda, or a closely allied plant, has gorgeous scarlet-crimson 
bracts like a Poinsettia; another, which is very common, not only in 
Liberia, but throughout the whole forest region of West Africa from 
Portuguese Guinea to Uganda, has a cluster of large white bracts 
below the yellow flowers, These bracts, which are leaflike in shape 
(though not like the leaves of the plant itself), look at a distance 
like foliage cut out of white velvet. The Ochna multifiora is a 
beautiful flowering tree. 
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Beyond the forest region a parklike country is entered, inhabited 
for the most part nowadays by a more or less Mohammedanized 
people, belonging chiefly to the Mandingo stock. ‘These Mandingos 
keep large herds of cattle, examples of which find their way down 
to the coast through the forest roads. They are similar to the breed 
which is on sule at the market of Sierra Leone—smallish, straicit- 
backed cattle (without a hump). one-colored as a rule (fawn or Tay 
or reddish-yellow), with rather long horns. This breed resembles 
in miniature the long-horned Gala ox which is found in southern 
Abyssinian, and thence, with several breaks in its distribution, to 
Uganda and the west side of Tanganyika, and across the Nile to the 
shores of Lake Chad, The Mandingo ox is, to my thinking, simply a 
dwarfed variety of this Gala breed, which seems to have been the 
oldest form of domestic ox known in Africa. In origin it is thought 
to be more connected with the Indian cattle than with the descendants 
of Bos teurus; but when it is found in its purest form, it has not 
got the hump that is associated with the zebu species, though it 
freely mixes with that type, and sometimes thus wequires the zebu 
hump in addition to the characteristics of the extremely long, 
spreading horns (longest in the cow) and the tendency to be one- 
colored. Tam not so sure myself that this type of ox is necessarily 
descended from fox indieus. It is represented in the paintings of 
the Egyptian monuments together with the zebu type. It may have 
been descended from an intermediate type of wild ox native to north- 
east Africa—intermediate between Bos tavrus and Bos indicus, — 

In this open Mandingo country of hills, mountains, and grass lands 
there is said to be a great deal of big game. The lion exists there, 
hartebeests of the West African type, water buck, giraffe, roan ante- 
lope, reed buck, possibly zebra, rhinoceros, and giraffe. Elephants 
ure abundant all over Liberia down to within about 30 miles of the 
coast region, In fact, many of the paths through the forest are little 
else than elephant tracks. Elephants are a good deal dreaded by the 
natives of the forest region, as they are alleged to attack man quite 
unprovoked. They doa great deal of damage to plantations. The 
Mandingos, by-the-bye, have horses similar ina ppearance to the native 
breeds of Nigeria. Occasionally one of these horses finds its way 
down to the coast in Liberia, but, as a rule, the few horses one meets 
with at Liberian coast towns have been brought by sea from French 
Guinea (Konakri). It isan important fact, however, of great nega - 
tive value, that apparently there is no Nagana or tsetse fly disease in 
Liberia. No doubt there are one or more species of Glossina related 
to the tsetse fly, but they do not carry the celebrated tsetse disease 
Lo horses and cattle. 

The principal and remarkable animals of the Liberian forest region 
ire, among antelopes, the handsomest of the Tragelaphs, the bongo. 
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This splendid animal, good specimens of which are to be seen in the 
Natural History Museum, at South Kensington, is almost the largest 
in size of the Tragelaphs, being exceeded only by the eland. Tt is 
magnificently colored bright chestnut red, with a few points of black, 
und bold white stripes and bars. It seems to be fairly common in the 
Liberian forests, which also conceal in their recesses curious develop- 
ments of the cephalophine antelopes, or duykers, These duykers in 
other parts of Africa are usually associated with the iden of a very 
small antelope; but in Liberia there is the widespread Cephalophua 
eyfvicultria, which is nearly the size of a small cow. and Cephalophius 
jentinehka, which is about the size of a fallow deer, with short stout 
horns. Besides several small types of duyker there is the tiniest of 
tll the antelopes—the royal antelope—not so large as a hare: and 
there is the beautiful zebra antelope, which is bright yellow bay 
boldly marked with bold black stripes, a most unusual coloration in 
this group. The buffalo of the forest region is the red-haired, dwarf, 
short-horned buffalo. The ordinary big hippopotamus is said to be 
present in the lower Kavalli River, but Liberian streams and forests 
are for the most part frequented hy the pigmy hippopotamus, an 
animal which probably extends its range from the interior of Sierra 
Leone to the French Ivory Coast. Before I leave the question of the 
fauna I should like to mention that. in addition to there being ap- 
parently no Glossina fly to spread the tsetse disease, there is a great 
relief in other directions from the ordinary insect pests of Africa, 
Mosquitoes are very seldom met with. In fact, they seem to be 
entirely absent from much of the forest region. Nor are white ants 
very common or destructive in the centers of population. 

The human population of Liberia consists of the following ele- 
ments, which may be divided first of all into indigenes and Americo- 
Liberians. The former number something like 2,000,000 and the lat- 
ter between 12,000 and 15.000. So far as the outside world is con- 
cerned, the world of treaties and congresses, the country which we 
know as Liberian is considered to belong to and be governed by this 
stnall caste of English-speaking negroes and half-breeds of American 
origin, These English-speaking negroes certainly govern and ad- 
minister the coast line and a belt of more or less settled country which 
extends from 20 to 40 miles inland. Of late years they have been on 
generally friendly terms with the 2,000,000 indigenous negroes, some 
_ of whom have come very much under their influence, 

The Americo-Liberians are the survivors or the descendants’ of 
freed slaves or persons dissatisfied with their social condition in the 
United States of America during the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A considerable number of them also came from the British 
West Indies; but the movement which founded Liberia—the black 
Republic on the west coast of A frica—originated with certain philan- 
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thropic societies in the United States about 1821, The idea, however. 
in its genesis was the outcome of that still earlier movement in Great 
Britain which led to the formation of Sierra Leone. When British 
philanthropy inthe eighteenth century was awakened to the injustice 
of the slave trade and the unhappy condition of many of the runaway 
slaves or freed negroes in the West Indies or in British America, it 
was decided to repatriate a number of these people, and for that pur- 
pose (possibly also with an eye to the main chance in securing for 
Great Britain one of the few good natural harbors on the west coast 
of Africa—Seirra Leone) a settlement was formed on the site of the 
modern Free Town, without overmuch regard to the feelings or rights 
of the local inhabitants. In the same way, when it was decided in the 
United States to found a home for the repatriated African, the prior 
experiment of Sierra Leone turned attention toward the same coast, 
and in 1821 and at subsequent dates settlements were effected, firstly 
at Monrovia, and later on at Roberts Port, Grand Basa, Sino, and 
Harper (Cape Palmas). Usually those who conducted the enterprise 
went through the form of buying small plats of land from local head- 
men or chiefs; but, as a rule, the promoters of this movement did not 
trouble overmuch about the rights of the “ bush niggers,” as the indig- 
enous natives were termed. Consequently the first fifty vears of the 
history of Liberia were marked by constant struggles between the 
Americo-Liberian invaders and the native blacks. During the last 
ten vears, however, there has been a marked advance in good rela- 
tions between the American settlers and their native subjects, as many 
of them may fairly be called. The wise policy of President Barclay 
has greatly promoted this good feeling since 14. He has been able 
to assemble at different times at the capital chiefs or their represent- 
utives from almost all parts of Liberia, even from the Mandingo dis- 
tricts just beyond the limits of the coast belt. Therefore they have 
no subject of disagreement. Curiously enough one example of this 
mild rule of black by black is that the white man in Liberia is every- 
where received with great friendliness, because he is not associated in 
the minds of the natives with anything like conquest or oppression. 
How far the orginal experiment will succeed the next twenty 
years will, perhaps, indicate. The negroes of American origin who 
have settled in Liberia have not, as a general rule, been able to stand 
the climate very much better than Europeans, and, as a rule, they 
have not been able to rear large families of children. Yet it seems to 
me as though Liberians of the new generation born in the country are 
leginning to take hoki, but this is partly due to the increasing and 
I think very sensible practice of intermarriage with women of the fine, 
vigorous, Indigenous races. Probably the future of Liberia will he a 
negro state very like Sierra Leone in its development, with English a5 
its government language, and such English or American institutions 
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as may prove to be suited to an African country, a coast belt inhabited 
by negroes professing Christianity and wearing clothes of European 
cut, and a hinterland of Mchammedans dressed in the picturesque and 
wholly suitable costume worn at the present day by the Mandingo 
and by mest Mohammedan negroes between Senegal and the White 
Nile. 

The native races of Liberia, the languages they speak, and the 
religions they profess may, to a certain extent, be grouped under two 
classes—the Mandingo on the one hand and the Kru negro on the 
other. I am aware, of course, that the Mandingo type is a very vuri- 
tble one physically, according to the less or greater degree of Can- 
casian blood which permeates its negro stock, and also that the Kru 
man proper is confined in his distribution to a small portion of the 
southern coast of Liberia. But each of these types is sufficiently 
representative to serve as a general illustration of the two classes of 
Liberian peoples. Associated with the Mandingos, to a great extent 
in language, in Mohammedan religion, and in the adoption of the 
Arab dress, are the Vai and the Gora of western Liberia, and to some 
extent the Buzi or Kimbuza. All the remaining tribes are more or 
less related to the Kru stock in language, appearance, physique, cus- 
toms, and the profession of a pagan and fetishistic religion, similar 
in general features to the fetish religions of all western and west 
central Africa, with some points of resemblance to the Bantu beliefs 
in the southern half of Africa. The Gora language of western 
Liberia is rather a puzzle in classification. and it must be admitted 
that it only offers the slightest affinity to the Mandingo group and 
an equally slender connection with the Kru family. In a still more 
generalized way it may be said that there are distant resemblances 
between the languages of the Kru and Mandingo stocks: nor can 
these slight resemblances be altogether explained by the mere tmposi- 
tion of linguistic influences. The Mandingos, who are destined to 
play a most important part in the dev elopment of Liberia and of 
much of West Africa, are nothing but a varving degree of cross 
between the Fula race of the West African park lands and the ordi- 
nary West African negro. This crossing and the founding of this 
group of people—the correct pronunciation of whose name seems to 
be Mading’a, or Manding’ i—tmay have been a relatively ancient one. 
The Mandingos, in fact, are the Swahilis of West Africa and offer a 
striking resemblance in face to the average type of Swahili porter 
that one meets with on the Zanzibar coast. They also often resemble 
natives of Uganda, and for the same reason—that a good deal of the 

population of Uganda is infused with a slight Hamitie element 
derived from the Hima aristocracy. Several Mandingos whom I 
met at Monrovia were able to speak Arabic in a halting fashion. 
The Arab words they understood best were those pronounced in the 
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North African dialect. It seems to me that in some cases the Cau- 
casian element in the Mandingos was derived from direct intermix- 
ture of Berbers and Arabs from North Africa with the negroes of 
the Upper Niger. I doubt if any pure-blooded Fula people extend 
their range into the northern limits of Liberia; but they have had 
an undoubted influence in times past over the development of the 
park land which lies beyond the forest. By their minglings with the 
indigenous negroes of the Sudanese and West African type they have 
created the Mandingo peoples and have also carried Mohammedan 
civilization and tenets into that part of Africa, as well as, no doubt, 
the Sudanese breeds of cattle and sheep. The domestic sheep of all 
the forest region of Liberia is that common to the other forested parts 
of West Africa—the sheep with erect ears, fairly well-developed 
horns, small size, black and white coloring, « tail without any fatty 
development, and a long throat mane in the male. Far back in the 
interior of Liberia Tam informed that the Mandingo sheep are simi- 
lar to those of the Sudan, with fat tails and without the throat mane. 

It should hardly come within the limits of the present paper to 
discuss one of the most interesting problems in Africa—the origin 
of the Fula race. Personally I am still disposed toward the old 
theory that the Fulas were an early cross between the Libyans of 
North Africa and the negroes of Senegal, « cross in which the Can- 
easian element predominated considerably. They certainly offer 
marked resemblances, however, to the Hamitie aristocracy of the 
Upper Nile and the lake regions. Their language is a complete 
puzzle. At present it can not be said to offer affinities of a marked 
kind to any group of negro speech, but it is emphatically a negro 
tongue (with a faint suggestion here and there of the Bantu family), 
and not in any way inflnenced by Hamitic, Libyan, or Semitic char- 
acteristics. As to the Libyan affinities of Hausa there can be no 
doubt, but nothing of the kind has as yet been discerned in the struc- 
ture or vocabulary of the Fulfulde. It even seems to offer less resem- 
blances in structure to the Hamitie language family, for example, 
than can be discerned in the Bantu, 

Of all the peoples in Liberia affiliated with the Kru stock perhaps 
the most numerous group is that of the Kru, which occupies the coast 
of Liberia between the French frontier at the Kavalli River and the 
river Sestos, With the Kru I associate the Grebo, as the two peoples 
differ but little in language and scarcely at all in physical type. The 
Grebos are inclining strongly toward Christianity, but very few, if 
any, converts to that religion have been made among the Kru people 
proper who inhabit the coust between Greenville and Garraway. 
Krus and Grebos together number something like 875,000. The next 
most Important group of people, as regards numbers, are the Man- 
dingos, of whom there are perhaps 300,000 within the limits of Libe- 
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ria, After them may be ranked the Kpwesi people, a general term 
for a congeries of tribes speaking dialects of a common language. 
These Kpwesi (familiarly known by the Americo-Liberians as Pessi, 
or Pessu) may be as many as 250,000. In an appendix to this paper 
the rest of the tribes and their approximate numbers are enumerated. 

Tn the central parts of Liberia, within the limits of the forest, there 
is no doubt that cannibalism prevails, This is very marked feature 
in the life of the Beila, or Bele. These people are said to relish most 
keenly the hands and feet, and this very dainty dish is usually set 
before a king or chief alone. Nowhere in Liberia have I noticed—nor 
has any explorer encountered or reported—any race of negroes wholly 
naked, either among men or women, such as are so commonly met 
with in eastern Equatorial Africa, or until «a few years ago in parts of 
South Central Africa. <A certain degree of complete nudity in un- 
married women was at one time quite a common feature of the natives 
of the Niger delta, the Cross River, and the Kamerun, while on the 
upper Cross River complete nudity among the men was just beginning 
to disappear twenty vears ago. Throughout Liberia no one has ever 
observed complete nudity among cither men or women. Though 
there ore a few rare exceptions to this rule, it may generally be ob- 
served that the marked feature of male nudity so characteristic of the 
Upper Nile, the eastern equatorial regions, and originally of the north 
end of Lake Nyassa and central Zambezia, is never met with in the for- 
ested regions of Africa, except possibly here and there among the 
Pigmies. Throughout the Kongo basin and countries as completely 
savage as the innermost parts of Liberia, the men wear a minimum of 
clothing, which is a concession to ideas of decency, and which, when 
the race is quite out of touch with the trade of the outer world, is gen- 
erally a strip of bast (bark cloth) from a fig tree. IT have not ob- 
served any of the savages from the interior of Liberia wearing dressed 
skins. Tam told that so greedy are they after food that when any 
beast is killed the hide is roasted and exten, On the other hand, the 
emvilized Mandingos of the north have learned from the Fulas or from - 
the Moors, or possibly from both. the most beautiful work in leather. 

Nowhere along the coast of Liberia is there a harbor in the sense 
of the bay at Sierra Leone. All the anchorages, in fact, are open 
roadsteads. But on the other hand, this is not a particularly danger- 
ous condition for ships, as the south wind never blows strongly 
enough to raise a big sea, while the north wind, coming from off the 
land, can only affect the Atlantic at some distance from the shore. 
But of course this portless condition adds very much to the discom- 
fort of dealings with Liberia. Although the swell from the choppy 
surface raised by the wind may not be sufficiently serious to affect big 
vessels lying at anchor, it is not at all nice for small boats or steam 
launches, and generally during the rainy season of the year transfer- 
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ence from the big steamer to the shore-going boat has to be effected 
by means of a crane and aradle, Still more to be dreaded on some 
points on the coast is the landing or the going off on account of the 
surf. Perhaps the best approach to a sheltered harbor which exists 
is wt the capital, Monrovia. Here there is a bar to a small river or 
ereek which communicates with the St. Pauls River. The bar is very 
seldom rough, being to a certain extent sheltered by a promontory, 
and once across the bar vou can land quite comfortably on the beach 
in perfectly smooth water. But at places like Grand Basi, Sind, and 
Cape Palmas, the landing can be extremely dangerous and disagree- 
able. One seldom arrives at or departs from these places without, at 
any rate, a wetting from the rollers that break over the stern or bow 
of the boat. Towever, real accidents to persons or property are, it 


must be confessed, of rare occurrence, and the whole question depends — 


very much on the good or ill will of the Kru boys who direct the 
steering. 

The Kavalli River, though probably less in volume than the St. 
Pauls, is the most navigable as 1 means of access to the interior. 
Unfortunately there is a very bad bar at the mouth of the Kavalli or 
it would have played a very different part in the history of West 
Africa. Once across the bar, a steam launch or a rowing boat ean 
ascend the river for about 80 miles, when the first rapids ure reached. 
The upper Kavalli is imperfectly known, and, indeed, its extreme 
upper course Is still a matter of conjecture. On the definition of its 
course depends to a great extent the laying down of the northeastern 
frontier of Liberia according to the French treaty of 1892. 

The St, Pauls River is only navigable as far as a place called 
White Plains, about 20 miles from the mouth. There is no difficulty 
about the bar at the mouth of the St. Pauls. for this reason, that one 
can land with little or no risk at Monrovia; and once inside the 
Mesurado River (which is merely a creek), one can embark on a small 
river steamer, of which there are two or three in existence, enter 
the St. Pauls River by the Stockton Creek, and thence ascend the 
St Pauls to the first rapids near the settlement known as White 
Plams. All the lower part of the St. Pauls River is pretty thick with 
Americo-Liberian settlements, some of them of a distinctly prosperous 
and prepossessing appearance. Several of the officials at Monrovia 
have country houses on the banks of the St. Pauls amid charming 
surroundings. This great virtue may be attributed to the Americo- 
Liberians, that they certainly know how to build honses, comely in 
appearance, sanitary, and lasting, or as reasonably durable as one 
van expect in a land of heat and moisture, In fact, the leading char- 
acteristics of the Americo-Liberians are their love of building and 
their remarkable politeness. 
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For some distance above its first rapids the St. Pauls River 1s 
scarcely navigable for canoes: but in the little-known region north of 
Dobli Zulu Island, it is said to be navigable for canoes up to its 
junction with the Tuma, which is also stated to be an important 
stream. 

Eastward of Monrovia, the Mesurado River or Creek reachies, as a 
navigable piece of water, to within a very short distance of the Junk 
Creek, which is a branch of the Dukwia River; so that, except for a 
little isthmus of sandy soil, Monrovia might be situated at the western 
extremity of a long island. With developments that might come later 
on, it would be very easy to cut a canal to join the Mesurado and the 
Junk rivers. This would then give access for vessels of light draft 
to the Dukwia and Farmington rivers, These streams debouch at 
a settlement of some importance named Marshall; but the bar at 
Marshall (mouth of the river Junk) is extremely bad and dangerous. 
Asa matter of fact, with a very little expenditure of money Monrovia 
might be made a good port. 

The population of Monrovia, so far as Americo-Liberians and for- 
eigners are concerned, is about 2,500. It has a system of telephones 
which connects it with the settlements on the St. Pauls River. This 
has been set up and is well worked by a native Liberian. It is, per- 
haps, hardly necessary to remind you that Monrovia was named 
after the celebrated President of the United States, Monroe, who is 
responsible for that doctrine which inhibits any European nation 
from further conquests in the New World. The capital of Liberia ts 
divided into two parts, the low and shoreward section being given 
over to large settlements of Kru boys and indigenous negroes, while 
the upper part of the town is inhabited by Americo-Liberians and 
European consuls, traders, etc. This civilized part of the town is 
composed of broad, grass-grown streets, and substantial, well-built, 
comely looking houses, churches, offices, and public buildings. The 
smart appearance of the houses, in fact, is in somewhat striking con- 
trast to the neglected condition of the roads. These have never been 
made, and are simply the unleveled rock of more or less flat surface. 
Consequently at the present time they are absolutely unsuited to any 
vehicle, though I have seen an enterprising Liberian negotiate them 
with a bicyele. They are generally covered with a very short, close 
turf of thickly growing plants, which is kept in the condrtion 
of turf by the constant nibbling of the pretty little cattle that 
frequent the streets of Monrovia. A less agreeable feature are the 
pigs, which exist in great numbers and perform the office of scaven- 
gers, The appearance of most of the houses is, as | have said, either 
very striking or comely both in form and color, and this appearance 
is enhanced by the beautiful clumps of trees and the gardens which 
surround most of the houses. The Americo-Liberians seem to be 





very fond of flowers, and have gardens full of roses, oleanders, alle- 
mandas, bougainvillia, and frangipani in constant bloom. ‘There are 
numerous churches and a masonic hall. 

There is a good deal of civilization and comfort and signs of prog- 
gress at the settlements, which are grouped together under the gen- 
eral name of Grand Basa, and also at the Sino towns, the principal of 
which is named Greenville, But perhaps, on the whole, the most 
go-ahead and energetic assemblage of Americo-Liberians is to be 
found at Harper (Cape Palmas). Here there is a philosophical 
society, which is doing a good work in collecting and printing statis- 
ties about Liberia. But Harper, unfortunately for Europeans, is a 
good deal more unhealthy than Monrovia. 

Compared with other parts of West Africa, I shonld say that 
Liberia is less unhealthy for the Kuropean than Sierra Leone, the 
Tvory coast, the Gold coast, or Lagos. But it is, perhaps, too soon to 


judge. It is noteworthy, however, that the remarkable absence of 


mosquitoes should to a great extent coincide with a less marked prev- 
alence of malarial fevers. 

From the European point of view, perhaps the most healthy part 
of Liberia is the northern half, and from all accounts it would be the 
Mandingo plateau that Europeans would prefer for their trading or 
mining settlements. 

The great undoubted wealth of Liberia lies, a8 I have already 
pointed out, in its rubber, but the trade in this product is as yet only 
in its.,infaney. Another important article of export in the future 
will be timber. Piasava, which is a fiber derived from the rind of 


the fronds of a Raphia palm, figures to some extent in the exports, 


which also include coffee, a little cacao, ivory, copal, palm oil . palm 
kernels, ginger, camwood. and aunatto, | 
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PEOPLES AND TRIES OF LINERTA. 


“The following is a summary of the principal Americo-Liberian towna ond 


settlements with their approximate populations. The enumerntion commences 

‘with Roberts Port, not far from the western (Sierra Leone) frontier of Liberia, 

a process northward, southward, and eastward to the French frontier along 
‘the Kavalli River: 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW—AMERICO-LIBERIAN LADIES AMONG 
THE DuaG-ouT Ganoes On A KAU Beacu 


Seniissomian Beppo, 1905.—Jehaesan PLATE VI, 





A LIBERIAN COFFEE PLANTATION. 





STUY OF THE FOREST ON « LIBERIAN River. 


. County of Sino: 








, Sino settlements— + 
New Georgia _____ 200 Sino River... 50 —- 
Virginin ....... 100 | Lexington _...... 100 
Caldwell _.._.... 200 Greenville ...-__. 450 
Brewerville ____.. 400 Philadelphia _.... 125 > 
Clay Ashiand___. 400 Georgia _....---. 1) ha 
Loulsiana ...... 100 — —-T: 
New York.....--. 50 | Settlements on Kru J 
White Flaing WW. a) | const— 

Millaburg ......_. 200 Nina Kro 
Arthington _.. 300 Setra Kru ; 
Careysburg ...... 400 ee el —~ ie, 
Crovlierville _..... 100 Sas Town. 
Bensonville _.... 10) Garawe___. 
Robertsville —_.. 1) | County of Maryland ; 
Harrisburg _._. 250 | Settlements round Cape 
— t,o Palmas anil on the 
Settlements on the Me- lower Kavalli River— 
surade KRiver— Rock Town... 100 
Barnersrille._ Harper ....... {00 
Gardenersvi lle ono Ebel denedel gitita i) 
Johnsonville. Latrobe _.__.. =. —-30 
Paynesville____ Cuttington .... 100 
Monrovia .......___--...__ 3, 30) Half Kavalli.... oO 
Junk Eiver settle Hoffman _....... ™ 
ments— Middlesex... 30 
Schiefflin and Pow. — Jacksonville _... To 
ellaville ...--. 225 Bunker Hill... 3% 
Mount Olive... 100 Tubman Town. 100 
Marshal) _....... 125 New Georgian... 25 
Farmington EKiver | Hillierville _..... 2 
and Owens —_— 1, 650 
Grove _..... ._. 300 | Ameri¢e Liberians scattered 
— | about Kelipo in far In- 
‘(County of Grand Basa : terior of Maryland 
Basa settlements— County; in thé Eoporo = 
Little Basa... ma) country, near the Sierra 
Edina _..._.._.. Bo Leone frontier, and on 
Hartford _...... § the upper St. Pauls Riv- | 
St. Johns River. 20 er, etc, sayo--_-___...... 180 
Upper Buchanan. 400 | ——w 
Lawer Buchanan Total Lihberinns of Amert- 
({Hasn) _______ #00 can origin _......--_. 11,850 — 
Tobokon| ______ — 
— 1, 7% | 
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The approximate total const population of “civillzed” Liberians (moxtly 
Christian, and of mixed American and Indigenous negro races) amounts to 
40,000, The" Liberian” commenity, therefore, at the present time amounts to 
i papulition in the mast region of about 50,000 In nitnoler. 

There are x goo many other natlve villages and small isolated settlements 
of farms of Americo-Liberians which it would be tedious to enumerate by 
name, The ones and twos In such scattered settlements as these (such as Fish 
Town, Puduke, Weabo, Pequenino Ses, ete.) may be taken ns a set-off against 
nny possible exaggeration of numbers In connection with the more populous 
places, 

These Americo-Liberians at present constitute the governing caste of the 
country, In origin about two-thirds ore from the United States of America and 
one-third from the British West Indies. It is curious that in a general way 
the men who have come most to the front in the history of Liberta have been 
of British West Indian descent rather than emigrants or descendants of emf: 
grants from the United States, They came, or their ancestors came, to Liberia 
Father to seek a profitable fleld for their enterprise than in any attempt to flee 
from comlitions of slavery or other kinds of unsatisfactory social environment. 
The Liberians of British West Indian origin have generally been removed one 
or even two generations from a comiition of slavery. ‘They are also for the 
Inost part better educated and remember more as to thelr actual African orlgin 
than is the case with those whose immediate ancestors have come from the 
United States. For instance, the present President of Liberia, the Hon. A rthor 
Barelay, knows that the hero stock from whieh he strange came from the dis- 
trict of Pop-., now on the borderland of French and German territory, in the 
western part of the Dahome const. English is naturally the universal Jan 
used by the Americo-Liberians. It ts variously spoken by them, those origi- 
nally of United States origin speaking it with a very strong “American” accent, 
While the Liberlans who have spring from the Hritish West Indies tulle 
English—that is to say, educated persons do—with but slight accent, and in 
the case of those who hare received additional education In England, with no 
very obvious accent at all. A good deal of connection In sentiment is still hing 
up with the United States, though perhaps there is an increasing tendency, so 
fur us higher education ts concerned, for the dispatch of young Liberlans to 
etndy in England! ot such places as the Liverpool schools and the African 
Training Institute of Colwyn Bay, But several local Alicitionn) institutes are 
cencrously maintained by American philanthropists. The station of Arthing- 
fon, on the St. Pauls River, fs named after the celebrated philanthropist of 
that name connected! with Leeds (Yorkshire), who did so much io satahiah the 
first missionary steamers on the Kongo, and whose name is very gratefully 
Femembered in Liberia for the assistance that he has given in educational work. 

The Indigenous population of Liberia, not of extraneous origin, may be estl- 
inate with some correctness at a total of about 2,160,000. [In Vol 11, pp. 
SHAW, of his book on “ Liberia,” New York, 1906, Sir Harry Johnston gives 
additional information about the native races, estimating the population at 
210,000.) Ther may be enumerated as follows : 
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Loculity. Name of trite. iy, een 
County of Meare 0... cece eeeeteveneeetecessesesceseerencecens| WMD cies ceceeetrer sees le, 1 
Bes. cas hate 10, 000 
=? ice) NC ASG a eR A 200, 000 
Morth of the Bandi .............- rcaarecarnieercon steed OA oc iereaeeed 160, 000 
Heyoud the Kiel people........... Ftc otvdaes tea neeas eh oe ew eo bere renee Ad), (000 
Beyend the Burl, stretching over to the northwestern and | 
northern parts af the Republie .............cc0ecesececunnens =| Mat lag... .++--0004 
Behind the De people. along the Bt. Ful River at the back od | | 
PERRROVIA icc cnn doe vee vanes pea papete eens Seeeet eed gaterecaens | MPOTR. eee a ae cree ee eee ~| 
North and east of the Gora people. ._... 0.22. cc ccc eeu eee ee nese | Ryweel@. 0... ........ 
Beyond the Kpwesi, to the weet and orth, are the ‘Busi tal- 
teady mentioned) and the tribe known as....................| Bere, or Bole ....-.... 
To thi north of the Bore... occ case ce een cceenenensas -, Gitima and Hun. .... 
On the coast, berond the De peitieut dontovia, beagle the | 
big tribe of Basa poeple, and farther inland the ..............) Bam (ble .._........ 
South of the Basa group, along the coust from the moerthern mel 
iniiz of line County to the Kavalll River, are the . Kru trittesd ooo... .e. 
Behind the Kru coast are the. ..... od) Brees tials tem Pees : Se Fhates pest: Sr reer 
Behind the Grebe, in the Knvnlll region (Mary lag County) .. . Rell po. ....censsceeses| 
Approximate total of indigenais negro popalution of .. oe ee pees = 
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*1t ls probable that the total population of the rarlous Mandingo tribes considerably 
etceeds this estimate, whfeh ja arrived at by putting together the computations of each 
separnte branch as given to me by its representatives at Monrovia. The proper pronun- 
elation of the well-known trifal name Mandingo appears to be “ Manding’s,” or 
“Mading's.” Ther ore o race that will play a very notable part in the development of 
Weat ‘Africa. The whole of thie tribe, which populates the hinterland of Liberia, parts 
of Sierra Leone, and the southern part of the French “ Sudan,” must number ont or 
two mililons, Thelr language is harmonious in sound and simple and logical In con- 
struction, therefore enally aequired. They are Mohammedans to n very great extent, 
only a few brooches in the Liberian hinterland remaining pagan, In consequence they 
dress picturesyuely and suitably, like the majority of Mohammedanise! Africans in the 
Siger Basin and the northern Sodas, with wide breeches, voluminous tobes, and fetes, 
or round skollespe. They are a fine-looking race as regards phyeales! development, and 
thelr physlognomy reveals the secret of their power, namely, the slight Infusion of 
Cauctslan blood, They are, in fact, the result of an early intermingling of the Berber 
from the Sabara Desert with the negroes of the Niger Hagin, They are a very Indos- 
trios people, with a remarkable feeling for ort, which is at present confined to elalorate 
leatherwork and the shaping of picturesque garments. The principal divislons of the 
Mandingo race in the hinterland of Liberia—proceeding from weet to eost—are the fol- 
lowlng: Feporn, Kwang's, Mwela, aml Dukwira. Thelr towns are wearly alwoys «ur- 
rounded by clay walls, the architecture of which, Judging from such photographs as I 
hive seen, la strongly reminiscent of the tawna of Nigeria. 

®This ie the race tamed on miost mope in the Incorrect orthography “ Pessy." It 
knows liself oe Cibele, bot for some reaseo ie called by most of the aurrounding tribes 
Kpwesl, which, on various grounds, Is the most convenient nome. <A portion of the 
Kpweat rece 6 known oe the Gbwallo, a nace that appears Incorrectly on our maps as 
* Baril e,”” 

* Behind the Base and Glbl peoples one comes ogaln to the great Kpweal tribe. 

*The Kru trikes may be divided up onder the following designations, but all the peo- 
me lncoded omer these nome de not extend farther Into the interior than about 60 
miles from the const: 








NO ee a ee a Se cL Bl al Sd a Peel el er ae ao= 16, (00 
Sikonug (beyond the Sino) —. WW 2. 42a n eens. +-----__-_-__-_,__-— IW, 00 
kiran people proper ilnrluoding all ieclated colanie of Kromen eleewhere In , 
I a a ee ep ee ee bd re a 
Ee DN eae ae a ee ee 2 ene le BAF 2 ay, OM) 


*The Putu people seem to include the following subdivisions or separate tribes; Tatue, 
Nyapo, Pete, Too, and Gireo. 
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The Americo-Liberians of course are Ch istinns, 
sections of the Protestant churches—Ang 













list, Baptist, Presbyterian, ete, There Is one establishment at Monrovia of the 
White Fathers, a Roman Catholic mission, mainly French and Duteh In the 
nationality of its missionaries, So far the fathers have made no converts, but 
the mission has only just been established. There ts n good deal of activity 
umongst the various inisslonary societies dependent on the Protestant churches — 
represented In Liberin, and this i# largely financed from the United States of 
America. The work is carried on almost invariably by missionaries having — 
some proportion, large or small, of African blood In thelr veins. A good deal 
of their work Is educational, and has certainly brought solid advantages to 
the coast negroes of Liberian. Outside the negroes of American origin there are 
not many converts to Christianity. Buch as there are come from the ru 
peoples and the Grebo principality. Perhaps of all the native races the Grebo 
it the most Christianized and civilizel, The Val, some of the Gora, and nearly 
all the Mandingo peoples ore Mohammedan—not fanatically, but rery genuinely 
as regards adherence to Mohammedan precepts, The aprend of Mohammelan- 
ism in the western an northern districts of Liberia has been of immense bene- 
fit to the country, diminishing the trate In alcohol and checking drunkenness, 
whieh elsewhere in Liberia is so common among the ntegroes—da drunkenness 
induced just as often by the native forms of alcohol (palm wine, ete.) as by the 
consumption of European spirits. 

At the present time the ports of entry Into the Liberian Republle at which 
foreigners may eettle and trade are the followlng (running from west to east) = 
Roberts Fort. Monrovin, Marshall, Grand Basan, Grand Ses (Cess), Greenville, 
Nana Kru, Cape Palmas, and Kavalli, Foreigners also are allowed to trae 
within a zone of 3 miles along oll the inland frontiers of Liberia. It is, I 
believe, the Intention of the Liberian executive to add to these recognised 
ports of entry places in the interior and on the coust ms soon as COMIN het 
tion has been opened up aml the Liberian Government is In a position to main- 
tnin law and order at these places, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS OF THE TIBET MISSION. 
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By Sin Frank Younauvanann, K. C. 1. F. 


Though TI shall tell to-night of a journey to the * Forbidden. City,” 
there is, I fear, little, strictly speaking, new that I shall have to say. 
My companions and myself were, indeed, the first Europeans to enter 
Lassa for many years. Still, we can not claim credit for having been 
the first of all, and all I can do is to corroborate and emphasize the 
work of former travelers, and especially of those hardy Indian ex- 
plorers A-K, Sarat Chandra Das, and others, who had made such 
careful surveys and interesting notes that some at least of our ob- 
stacles were removed. | 

Such corroboration is, however, very necessary, for an impression 
had of recent years grown up in Europe that Tibet was a wretched. 
poor, inhospitable country; and this is not what those few travelers. 
European and Indian, who had been to Lhasa before had described, 
nor is it actually the case. The northern part of Tibet, which is all 
that recent European travelers have seen, is indeed barren, wuneulti- 
vated, and worthless, and this forms quite two-thirds of the whole. 
But Tipet is a large eountry—as large as the provinces of Gombay, 
Madras, and the Punjab put together, and there is a third part still 
remaining which is remarkably well cultivated, which is dotted oyer 
with thriving villages and the well-built and comfortable residences 
of the Tibet gentry, Taking it as a whole, then, and excluding the 
worthless desert portion, Tibet is probably fully as rich as Kashmir 
or Nepal. The valleys in which Lassa, Gyantse, and Shigatse are 
situated, and the valley of the Brahmaputra, are neither barren 
plateaus nor yet narrow V-shaped gorges. They are flat valleys 
from 4 or 5 to as much as 10 miles broad, covered with good soil, well 
irrigated, and richly cultivated, This is the most Important geo- 
graphical fact which, though mentioned casually by former travelers, 
we are able to reestablish and confirm. 

And with this fact clearly impressed npen your minds, let me now 
ask you to follow in the footsteps of the Tibet mission in its journey 

















‘Read ot the Roral Geographical Soclety, February 15, 1905. Reprinted, by 
permission from The Geographicen! Journal, Tomidon. Vol. XXV, No. & Muay, 
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from India to Lassa. We unfortunately had to take our bodies there, 
and for the human body Tibet and Sikkim, through which we had to 
pass on the way into Tibet, are at certain seasons anything but 
attractive. You. however, need go there in mind only, and for the 
mind I do not know, in the whole realm of nature, any greater glortes 
than Sikkim and Tibet afford. At the very outset of our travels was 
the sight which in all the world T consider the su preme—the view of 
Kinechenjunga from Darjiling, described by many travelers before, 
but by none better than by Mr. Douglas Freshfield in his recent book 
on this region. We had then to pass through as superb tropical for- 
ests as are anywhere to be met with, and emerging onto the high 
Tibetan tableland it was our good fortune to live for a month in full 
view of the magnificent panorama of 150 miles of the highest peaks in 
the Himalavas, with the loftiest mountain in the world as the culmi- 
nating object. Lastly, we had ever before us in the dim mysterious 
distance the Sacred City, of which so little was known, and entrance to 
which was barred by every obstacle which man and nature could 
raise; and while my military companions had constantly to think of 
how best to overcome the resistance we might encounter, we of the 
political service had continually with us the earnest desire and the 
ambition to lessen by all our powers of reasoning and persuasion the 
military resistance, and above all so to impress the people who were 
now first making our acquaintance, that on our departure their dispo- 
sition toward us should be one of friendliness rather than hostilty, 
and that they should no longer look upon us as people to be roughly 
and rigidly excluded, but on the contrary respected and welcomed. 

What more inspiring task could any men be intrusted with? And 
while this is not the place to speak of the military and political work 
of the mission, I may at least say that our objects were attained, and I 
may express my firm conviction that from this time onward all Euro- 
pean travelers will be the gainers for what the British mission to Lassa 
did in 1904. One only evil geographical result I foresee. This soct- 
ety will have one less destination for the adventurous explorers of 
Great Britain, and the Sven Hedins of the future, like a fast-expiring 
race, will be driven back and back till they finally vanish from the 
earth amid the aretic snows, But for this misfortune not we only are 
to blame, but also and chiefly one of your own gold medalists, the 
great Viceroy of India, to whose initiative the whole enterprise was 
due and without whose constant support it could scarcely have been 
brought to a conclusion so disastrous for future explorers. 

Qur start from Darjiling in June, 105, was miserable enough. 
The monsoon was just bursting, the rain was coming clown in cata- 
racts, and all was shrouded in the densest mist. Few knew of the 
enterprise upon which I was embarking, but a little knot of strangers 
who had assembled in the porch of the hotel had got an inkling and 
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shouted “ Good luck!” as I rode off, covered with waterproofs, into 
the mist to join my companions, Mr. White and Captain O'Connor, 
in Sikkim. And detestable though the rain was, there was still a 
large surplus of joy in riding through those wonderful Sikkim forests, 
day after day seeing fresh marvels of forest growth or flowery 
beauty. ‘The mountain sides were everywhere a wealth of tropical 
vegetation, rich and luxuriant. And here under the shade of the 
mighty giants of the forest grew the stately tree ferns, often 40 or 50 
feet in height, with fronds 10 or 12 feet long. All were in bright 
fresh foliage, and besides ferns of every graceful form and of the 
subtlest delicacy of tracery were variegated colored plants, like cal- 
ladiums, and closely connecting all together and festooned from 
tree to tree were creepers of every size, from the great elephant 
creeper, Whose leaves resembled elephant’s ears, to light trailing 
vinelike tendrils lightly strung from bough to bough; while here 
and there, as some bright surprise, the eve would light upon the most 
| perfect orchid, or other flowery marvel, which brought one to a halt 
In an ecstasy of enjoyment. Nor should I omit to mention the bril- 
hant butterflies glintmg past on every side. Seventeen different 
kinds did I count in the space of 200 yards in the Teesta Valley; 
and in few other places in the world are to be found such a variety 
of rare butterflies, so many different orchids, and such a wealth of 
trees and flowers as in Sikkim. There are, I believe, over 600 dif- 
ferent orchids alone to be found here and over 60 separate kinds of 
rhododendron. 

Fain would I[ dwell longer on the attractions of this wonderful 
country, but it is with Tibet itself that we are chiefly concerned 
to-night, and thither [ must without delay transport you. Just cross 
one puss and all is changed. On the far side of the Kongra-lama 
Pass not a tree is to be seen, If in some secluded nook a plant a foot 
high is met with, it is a curiosity. .In place of the deep-cut valleys of 
Sikkim there are great plains 10 or 12 miles wide. The sky is cloud- 
less, and the view extended over many and many a mile. Here at 
Khamba Jong Mr. White had laid out a camp, and here we spent 
many delightful months, doing our best to bring to reason a people 
nearly as obstinate as ourselves, and between whiles making roving 
expeditions to distunt valleys—geological investigations with Mr. 
Hayden, of the geological survey; botanical trips with Doctor Prain, 
of the Botanical Gardens in Caleutta; natural history expeditions 
with Captain Walton, I. M. S.; every day and every hour en joving 
the charming summer climate, and, above all, the unrivaled panorama 
of the mighty Himalayas at the very culminating point of their 
grandeur, where all the loftiest peaks in the world were majestically 
irraved before us. Captain Ryder, known to you for his journey in 
China, surveyed and measured all this wonderful region, and will, 
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T truest, before long give you full particulars of his surveys. But 
who will ever be able to adequately describe the fascination of that 
glorious range of mountains? From sunrise to sunset the days were 
a continual delight. As I looked out of my tent im the early Inorn- 
ing, while all below was still wrapped in a steely gray, fur away In 
the distance the first streaks of dawn would be just gilding the snowy 
cummits of Mount Everest, poised high in heaven as the spotless pin- 
nacle of the world. By degrees the whole great snowy range would 
be iuminated and shine out in dazzling, unsullied whiteness. Then 
through all the day it would be bathed in ever-varying hues of blue 
anil pur ple till the setting sun clothed all in a final intensity of glory, 
“nd left one hungering for daylight to appear again, 

And all was rendered doubly interesting from the history of Its 
seological past, which Mr. Hayden was able to describe to me. He 
was indeed enraptured with the district from the geological stand- 
point, and a bed of fossil oysters he discoverel there liad more fas- 
eination for him than Lassa itself. He was able, from the oysters, 
to aceurately determine the age of the hills in this part of Tibet. 
According to him they were “ recent “—that is to say, not more than 
two or three million years old, and the main axis of the Himalayas 
was thoroughly modern, perhaps not more than a fow luondreds of 
thousands of Vears old. In what to peologists ire really micient 
times Tibet was below a sea which washed around the base of the 
Himalayas—a mighty granite ridge which is constantly being pro- 
iruded upward from the interior of the earth and ever being worn 
away by the snowfall on its summit. Never have [ been able to see 
nature at work on such « mighty seale as here, and when the seten- 
tifie results of Mr. Hayden's work in this region have been thor- 
oughly investigated I feel sure they will prove of the highest interest 
and value, 

The mission remained at Khamba Jong from July 7 to December 6, 
but Jong before the latter date we had discovered that our political 
objects would never be obtained until we advanced farther into the 
country. A move on to Gyantse was accordingly ordered, and, as a 
considerable body of troops under the command of General Macdon- 
uli was to escort the mission, the line of advance was changed onto 
the Chum route, 

Winter was now on us, and the difficulties which General Macdon- 
wld and his troops had to contend with can hardly be realized in 
England. But not even the rigors of « Tibetan winter were able to 
stop the advance of the little foree of British and Indian troops. 

Karly in December we crossed the Jelap la and descended into the 
Chiumbi Valley. At Yatung, the trade mart established under the old 
convention, a wall had some years ago been erected to exclude our 
trade, and beyond this our traders had so far never been allowed to 
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pass. As we debouched on a bright frosty morning from the pine 
torest in which we had eneamped for the night, we saw this wall built 
right across the road and high up the mountain side on either hand. 
Whether we should have to fight our way through or whether the 
Tibetan general would respond to the arguments [ had used the pre- 
vious day and gracefully allow us through had yet to be proved, and 
General Macdonald used every military precaution. But to our re- 
lief we saw the great door in the tower standing open, and we were 
soon passing peaceably through the gate of Tibet, never, [ hope. to 
be closed against us again. 

We then emerged on to the main Chumbi Valley, which, though 
not wide and open like the valleys we afterwards saw in Tibet proper, 
is decidedly less steep and narrow than the Sikkim Valley. Both in 
the valley bottom and on the hillsides there was room enough for 
comfortable villages and cultivated fields. The people were very 
well to do, and, what was more satisfactory from our point of view, 
decidedly well disposed. They soon showed themselves to be keen 
traders, and must have made large fortunes out of us during last year. 
They are not true Tibetans, but are called Temos. Nor is their val- 
ley, which is on the Indian side of the watershed, considered a part 
of Tibet proper, which is looked upon as extending only as far as the 
mouths of steep gorges we a few days later passed through in the up- 
per part of the valley. The rainfall is only about half that of Dar- 
jiling, and the climate in general much superior, 

The mission remained three weeks in Lower Chumbi, while mil- 
tary preparations for a further advance were being made, and then in 
the very depth of winter, on January 8, we crossed the Tang-la, 
15200 feet high, on the Tibetan plateau again. Never shall IT forget 
that day. Reveille sounded at the first strenk of dawn, and as T 
looked out of my tent the very spirit of frost seemed to have settled 
on the seene, The stars were shooting out sharp, clean rays from the 
elear steely sky. Behind the great rugged peak of Chumalhari the 
tirst beams of dawn were showing out, but with no force yet to cheer 
or warm, and only sufficient light to make the cold more apparent. 
Buckets of water were, of course, frozen solid. The remains of last 
night's dinner were a hard, solid mass. The poor Sikhs were just 
crawling out of their tents, so shriveled with the cold it looked as 
though if they shriveled much more there would be nothing left of 
them. The thermometer stood at 18° below zero, or just 50° of frost, 
and though this is not considered much in Canada and Siberia, and 
I dare say those who have just returned from the Antarctic would 
consider it pleasantly warm, T should remind you that 50° of frost 
ot a height of 15,000 feet above sea level isa very different thing from 
no° of frost on the sea level. At 15.000 feet where the effort of 
breathing is a continual drain wpon one’s strength, the mere weight 
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of the heavy clothes one has to wear in cold weather is a snflicient 
strain in itself. Any additional effort exhausts one immediately, 
And if it tries us Europeans, who are more or less inured to cold, 
how much more distressing must it be to the natives of India, and 
that they were able to march 15 miles across the pass that day and 
spend the rest of the winter, as they had to, immediately on the other 
side, ut a height of but little under 15,000 feet, is, I think, a striking 
testimony to their powers of endurance and the high spirit which 
prevails among them. Colonel Hogge and the Twenty-third Pio- 
neers most willingly faced this ordeal, and by this act of endurance 
proved once and for all to the Tibetans that their country was no 
longer inaccessible to us, even in the depth of winter. 

Here at Tuna more fruitless parley with the Tibetans ensued. 
They paid one or two visits to me, and once 1 rode over with Captains 
O'Connor and Sawyer to see them amid their own surroundings, to 
gitge their capacity, and to estimate the strength and direction of 
the various influences at work among them. It became sufliciently 
evident to us that the real control of affairs was in the hands of the 
Lassa lamas, three of whom—one from each of the three great mon- 
asteries at Lassa—were present on the occasion. The four eenerals 
whom we then met were amiable and polite enough. They repeated 
by rote the formula, “Go back to the frontier.” But the impetus to 
obstruct came from the three lamas, who, with scowls on their faces, 
remained seated on the ground, showing not the slightest signs of 
civility or ordinary politeness, and instigating the generals to detain 
us In the Tibetan camp till we would name a definite date for with- 
drawal. When I think of their rabid fanatical obstruction on that 
oceasion and compare it with the almost cordial reception we subse- 
quently had in all the great monasteries and in the most sacred shrines 
before we left Lassa, I can not help feeling that we went a long way 
toward breaking down that barrier of exclusion which, set up by the 
lamas for their own selfish ends, has kept away from us a people 
who, when left to themselves, showed every inclination to be on 
friendly terms with us and indulge their natural instinct for trading. 

But parleying with the Tibetans occupied only an insignificant part 
of my time at Tuna,and I had ample leisure to enjoy the magnificent 
natural scenery around us. Immediately before us was an almost 
level and perfectly smooth gravel plain, which pave a sense of space 
and freedom, and on the far side of the plain, 10 or 12 miles distant, 
rose the superb range of mountains which forms the main axis of the 
Timalayas and the boundary between Tibet and Bhutan. They were 
an unceasing joy to me, and the sight of them alone was ample reward 
for all the hardships we had to endure. The sun would strike our 
tents at about 7 in the morning. The sky would generally then 
be cloudless save for a long soft wisp of gauze-like haze, and perhaps 
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« few delicate streaks of pink or golden cloud poised motionless on 
he horizon, And the great snowy mountains, in the early morning 
when I used to go out and watch them, instead of being sharp, clear, 
and cold, would be veiled in that blue, hazy, dreamy indistinctness 
which makes the view of Kinchenjunga from Darjiling so marvel- 
ously beautiful and the hard stern mountains as ethereal as fairy- 
land. ‘The bare brown of the base of the mountains was toned down 
into exquisite shades of purple and pink, while the white of the 
snowy summits shaded softly into the cerulean of the sky above. On 
the plain, plump little larks and finches would be scurrying about in 
search of food. Now and then a little vole would be seen basking in 
the sun at the mouth of his hole. And over all there reigned a sense 
of peace and quiet which made it hard to believe that only 10 miles 
off five of the highest lamas in Tibet were solemnly cursing us and 
publishing to the people round threats of attack upon our camp. 

Nor was every day, nor the whole of each day, of this same peace- 
ful nature. Almost invariably at 10 or 11 a terrifie wind would 
arise and blow with fury for the rest of the day. Mighty masse 
of cloud would come sweeping up from the direction of India. Snow 
would sometimes fall, and then for two or three days together we 
would be the sport of a terrific blizzard. The mountains would be 
hidden and nothing would be visible but dull masses of fiercely driven 
snow, as fine and dry as dust and penetrating everywhere. For days 
together the thermometer would not rise above 15° even in the middle 
of the day. Our camp would be the very picture of desolation, It 
seemed impossible that the poor sentries at night would ever be able 
to stand against the howling storm and the penetrating snow or 
that our soldiers would ever be able to resist an attack from the 
Tibetans under such terrific circumstances. 

Then one morning we would find the snow clouds had passed away 
from over us and see the great peak Chumalhari emerging calm, 
strong, and irresistible from out of the mass of cloud still tossing 
wildly round its base. Below all seemed chaos. It was difficult to 
stand against the driving wind; the dust and the powdery snow 
were still battling furiously around one and around the base of the 
mountain, and the birds were driven hither and thither. But tow- 
ering above all the tumult below, serene and majestic, and looking 
prouder, loftier, and purer than ever, rose the great peal, reverenced 
even by the unimaginative Tibetans, and above it lay the calm blue 
sky. illimitable in its restfulness and light—a sky of bright and 
liquid azure, through which one seemed able to pierce right into 
heaven itself. | 

Throughout January, February, and March the bitter winds con- 
tinned, often accompanied by snow in blinding blizzards, through 
which the convoys and their escort had to force their way with per- 
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haps even greater sufferings than fell to us. But gradually, as 
week by week went by, the temperature rose. The military prepara- 
tions in rear were completed by General Macdonald, and early in 
April we marched down to Gyantse. Of the milttary incidents on 
the way I will say nothing. It was the deepest disappointment to 
me that f fighting should have been necessitated, and the Tibetan 
generals were as little anxious for it as T was, but they had impossible 
orders from Lassa—orders not to fight, not to negotiate, and not to 
let us proceed. Unless, therefore, we were prepared to abandon the 
whole object of the mission, fighting was inevitable. 

Arrived at Gyantse on April 11, we found a flat open valley 5 or 
6 miles wide, dotted all over with flourishing hamlets and intersected 
by numerous water channels. Round each hamlet, along the water 
channels, and by the bed of the river were willow and poplar trees 
just showing signs of bursting into foliage, The banks were covered 
with masses of iris plants, which later on were to flower out into 
sheets of purple. The piercing cold of the Tuna uplands was left 
behind. There was only a slight touch of frost at night, while the 
days were beautifully fine and bright; and we were looking forward 
to a restful summer of peaceful negotiation, when suddenly ominous 
clouds began to collect around us, and early on the morning of May 
5 we were awoke by wild shouts and firing, and, looking out of our 
tents, we saw Tibetans firing into us through a wall only 10 yards off. 
How Major Murray and his gurkhas warded off the attack: how 
Colonel Brander defended the post for nearly two months against 
the Tibetans, who had now invested us, and how General Macdonald 
eventually returned with a relieving force, drove back the Tibetans, 
und captured the jong, has been told elsewhere. Geographically, the 
important point is that the refusal of the Tibetans to negotiate at 
Gyantse necessitatedd our advance to Lassa. On July 14 we set out, 
much impeded by heavy rain, and soon set aside the delusion that 
Tibet is a rainless country. Well on till September we had frequent 
rains, and the size of the rivers and side streams was quite sufficient 

evidence that this part of Tibet receives—probably up the Brah- 
maputra Valley—a quite considerable rainfall, say between 20 and 30 
inches, at a rough guess. 

We crossed the easy Karo-la Pass, about 16,000 feet, where Colonel 
Brander had fought his gallant little action early in May, and the 
next day debouched on to the most lovely lake I have ever seen—the 
Yamdok Tso. In shape it was like a rongh ring, surrounding what 
is practically an island; and in color it varied to very shade of 
violet and turquoise blue and green. At times it would be the 
blue of heaven, reflecting the intense Tibetan sky. Then, as some 
cloud passed over it, or as, marching along, we beheld it at some 
different angle, it would flash back rays of the deep greeny blue of 
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a turquoise, Anon it would show out in various shades of richest 
violet. Often, when overhead all was black with heavy rain clouds, 
we would see a streak of brilliant light and color flashing from the 
far horizon of the lake; while beyond it and beyond the bordering 
mountains, each receding range of which was of one more beautiful 
shade of purple than the last, rose once more the mighty axial range 
of the Himalayas, at that great distance not harsh in their whitey 
coldness, but softly tinted with a delicate blue, and shading away into 
ihe exquisite azure of the sky. What caused the marvelous coloring 
of this luke, which even the Tibetans call the turquoise lake, we could 
none of us say. Perhaps it was its depth, perhaps it was its saline 
character, or some chemical component of its water. But whatever 
the main cause, one cause at least must have been the intensity of 
clearness in the liquid Tibetan sky, so deep and so translucent that 
even the sky of Greece and Italy would look pale and thick beside it. 

For three days we marched along the shores of this beautiful lake, 
and then we ascended our last pass and looked down onto the Brah- 
maputra River and almost upon Lassa itself. But the sacred city 
was still left hid. Masses of mountains in range after range were all 
we could see in that direction, and General Macdonald had still the 
very serious obstacle of the Brahmaputra River, now in almost its 
full flood, to overcome before we could reach our goal, The Brah- 
maputra we found to be divided into numerous channels, but we 
were able to cross it at a spot where it narrowed to 200 yards, 
though not without the loss by drowning of the one officer to whom, 
ofall others in the force, our success in reaching Lassa was due— 
Maj. G. H. Bretherton, the chief supply and transport officer. The 
river rushed in whirling vortices past a cliff, from which Captain 
Sheppard, R, E., suspended a wire rope to the opposite side and 
upon it rigged up a flying ferry. The river valley was from 3 to 6 
miles wide, and, like the Gyantse Valley, richly cultivated with wheat 
and barley, dotted over with hamlets, monasteries, well-built and 
comfortable residences of the great men of the country, and with 
pleasant groves of poplar, walnut. and even a few peach and apricot 
irees. The side valleys were also well cultivated, and the hillsides, 
though bare of trees, were covered with grass, which should afford 
excellent pasturage for many more sheep and goats than we actually 
saw there. It was altogether a smiling prospect, and doubts as to 
the possibility of being able to supply our troops with the necessaries 
of life, for the year round if required, were at once removed, 

I was now met by a variety of deputations, each one of increasing 
weight and importance, and each more urgent than the last in beg- 
ving me not to proceed to Lassa, The Dalai Lama himself even 
wrote to me, an act of unprecedented condescension on his part, and 
he sent his high chamberlain to say that if we went to Lassa his 
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religion would be spoilt and he would die. IT had to inform him, in 
reply, of the delicate and painful position in which I was placed, 
for if, on the one hand, I went on to Lassa I understood that his 
holiness would die, while if I stayed where I was [ would myself 
die, as I would undoubtedly have my head cut off if I failed to obey 
the orders I had received and negotiate the treaty in Lassa ttself. 
Reluetant as T was to cause the premature demise of the Dalai Lama, 
I felt I had no alternative, I informed the high chamberlain, but to 


proceed to Lassa. 


Expectation was now at its height. Each corner we turned we felt 
sure we should see Lassa, We hastened to the top of one rise after 
another in the hopes of catching the first glimpse. The advance 
patrols of mounted infantry, on their return, were eagerly questioned. 
At length, on August 2, we rounded our last corner and saw the 
golden roofs of the Potala of Lassa glittering i in the distance, and on 
the following day encamped beneath its walls. 

Here in a lovely valley covered with trees, rich with cultivation, 
and watered by a river as broad as the Thames at Westminster, here 
hidden away by range after range of snowy mountains, lay the mys- 
terious Forbidden City which no living European had seen before. 
To many who had supposed, because it was so secluded, it must be a 
kind of dreamland city, 1t was, I dare say, disappointing, for it was, 
itfter all, built by men, and not by fairies, Its streets were not paved 
with gold, nor were its doors of pearls, The streets were, indeed, hor- 
ribly muddy, and the inhabitants less like fairies than any I have so 
far seen. 7 

But the Potala, the palace of the Grand Lama, was an imposing, 
massive structure, very solidly built of masonry, and picturesquely 
perched on a rocky eminence dominating the whole plain and the city 
atits base. Numbers of the houses in the city were, too, well built and 
solid, and often surrounded by shady trees. The rock-perched palace 
and the strange city at its base would be striking anywhere, but set 
in this beautiful valley, deep in the very heart of ‘the mountains, 
they guthered an additional impressiveness which all who saw them 
recognized, 

It was, however, more to the inhabitants than to their buildings 
that Thad to devote my chief attention during my stay in Lassa. All 
the leading men, both lay and ecclesiastical, here came before me, and 
with them T reasoned and argued and chaffed day after day and week 
ifter week. Appallingly ignorant and inconceivably unbusinesslike 
they were. No one man had supreme authority or full responsibility 
to negotiate with me. A council were supposed to be the chief execu- 
live authorities, but they could do nothing without the consent of the 
national assembly, and they. without any presiding officer to control 
them or any sense of responsibility, simply censured instead of 
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indorsing what the executive couneil did, while these latter were pro- 
hibited from attending meetings of the national assembly to argue 
their case in person. A more hopelessly inapt organization for deal- 
‘ng with a crisis in their foreign affairs it would be difficult to imag- 
ine. But ignorant, bigoted, and apparently immovable as they were, 
they had their good points. They were almost invariably polite, and 
they were genial. The humblest little joke was enough to set them 
off laughing, and I do not recall separating at the close of a single 
‘nterview of all the many we had at Lassa with any feeling of il 
temper. I must confess to a feeling of exasperation sometimes when 
[ reflected that my convention had to be got through in so short a 
time, and no ray of daylight was for so long visible through the 
dreary clouds of obstruction; but these poor Tibetans do deserve 
credit for never having really ‘rritated me. It was, after all, their 
business to make as good a bargain as they could with me, and perti- 
nacity is a trait which need not be caviled at. Still,-it was heavy, 
weary work. Eight or ten of them would come together. Each one 
had to have his say, so that when he returned home he could boast 
that he had for his part spoken up to the British commissioner. 
Each one I listened to patiently and each one [ answered. Im this 
way, as every day produced a few fresh men, I worked through most 
of the leading men in Lassa, while Captain O'Connor, whose trials 
were still greater than mine, tackled even larger numbers in his pri- 
vate room, 

— On the whole, I formed a low estimate of their mental caliber, It 1s 
impossible to regard them as much else than children. My talks with 
them were not only about the business in hand, but about general 
affairs and about religion. The Ti Rimpochi, with whom the Dalai 
lama left his seal in his flight for Lassa a few days before our arrival, 
held the chair of divinity in the Gaden monastery, and was universally 
reverenced as the leading Jama in Lassa. He was recognized as re- 
gent, and was the principal in the negotiations with me. But even 
he, pleasant, benevolent, genial old gentleman as he was, had really 
very little intellectual power, and but a small modicum of spirituality. 
In both he was very distinctly inferior to the ordinary Brahmin in 
India. He liked his little jokes, and we were always on the best of 
terms. But he was firmly convinced the earth was triangular. His 
‘ntellectual attainments did not amount to much more than a knowl- 
edge by rote of prodigious quantities of verses from the sacred books. 
Discussion with him upon the why or the wherefore of things ended 
in bald quotations from the scriptures, and his religion chiefly con- 
eisted in ceremonial. The general run of abbots of monasteries and 
leading lamas had even less to recommend them. One monastery at 
Lassu contained no less than 10.000 monks, and another had 7,000, 
But I do not think anyone saw these monks without remarking what 
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a degraded, nasty, sensual looking lot they were. It is altogether a 
mistake to suppose that in Tibet is to be found a pure and lofty form 
of Buddhism. Buddhism and Chinese civilization certainly have 
raised the rough tribes who, six or seven centuries ago, inhabited 
Tibet into something very much higher than they were before these 
appeared, But intellectual and spiritual life is stifled by the rigorous 
monastic rile, All foreign ideas and individual originality have so 
far been trampled down. And the result is a people of inflexible 
rigidity, wholly unable to adapt themselves to altering conditions, 
and without any intellectual force or spiritual impetus. We sought 
for, but did not find, the wonderful Mahatmas, who would lead us to 
more lofty peaks of light and wisdom than ever we had trod before, 
And while I would not deny that Buddhism has done much to tame 
and civilize a barbarous race of demon worshipers in Tibet, I would 
warn those who would look to Lassa for any kind of higher intellec- 
tual or spiritual guidance, to seek nearer home for what they need. 
Imbued, as the Tibetans are, with much of that impassive contentment 
iicileated by Buddha, they are still, to all intents and purposes, 
demon worshipers. Their religion is grotesque, and is the mest 
degraded, not the purest, form of Buddhism in existence. 

Happily we were able to entirely overcome that feeling of obstrue- 
tion which the heads of Tibetan Church had so far shown to out- 
siders. Throngh Mr. Wilton’s influence with the Chinese officials, 
and Mr. White's connection of many years’ standing with the Tibetan 
lamas in Sikkim, and his tactful suasion, we were able to gain access 
to all the monasteries and temples, and before we left Lassa British 
officers went in and out with as little concern as they would to St, 
Paul's. T insisted upon having the convention signed in the Potala, 
and in the finest hall in it, and once the lamas saw no harm resulted, 
and we invariably treated them with consideration, they entirely 
withdrew their obstruction, and when, just before leaving Lassa, I 
paid a formal visit to the great cathedral called Jo Khang, I was 
surprised to find them actually pressing me to come inside the rail- 
ings and walk round the magnificent image of Buddha—a freedom 
I have never had accorded me in any temple in India. 

I fear T have not sufficient time to adequately describe these mon~ 
asteries and temples, Outside they were solid and massive, though 
hardly beautiful. Inside they were weird and quaint, and some- 
times grotesque. IT carried away with me an impression of immense 
iImpassive figures of Buddha forever gazing calmly and tranquilly 
downward, of walls painted with grotesque demons and dragons, of 
highly decorated wooden columns and roofs, of reneral dirt and 
griminess, and of innumerable bowls of butter burning night and 
day, as candles are burnt in Roman Catholic churches before figures 
of the saints. 
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Sooner than I could ever have expected, the convention was signed, 
and we prepared for our return to India. Once business had been 
arranged, the Tibetans were all as happy as possible. No single 
person was responsible; each had had his say, and if blame had to 
fall on anyone it had to fall on all, and all equally. But in their 
heart of hearts they knew full well that they had got off remarkably 
cheaply, and they had indeed the grace to acknowledge this. On 
the morning of our departure the regent came down to our camp and 
presented images of Buddha to Mr. White and myself, as well as to 
General Macdonald. He thanked us for saving the monasteries and 
temples, and in presenting the image of Buddha to me said, ~ When 
Buddhists look on this they put aside thoughts of strife, and think 
only of peace, and I hope that you, when you look at it, will think 
kindly of Tibet.” 

And certainly I left Lassa with every kindly thought. It was a 
perfect autumn day; the sun was bright and warm. T he valley was 
looking its prettiest in its autumn foliage. The entire council, with 
their secretaries, had come a mile down the road to offer us a farewell 
cup of tea and to wish us godspeed on our journey. Their last words 
were that they intended to keep the treaty and be friends with us im 
future. Our hopeless task seemed indeed to have been accomplished 
and good will to have been established. 

And all that has happened since corroborates this impression. The 
council had willingly given permission for a party of officers to pro- 
ceed through Shigatse up the Brahmaputra to Gartok, in Western 
Tibet. and then back to India by Simla. This important expedition 
was placed in charge of Captain Rawling, who two years ago had 
made a most stiecessful journey in Western Tibet, while Captain 
Ryder, R. E., was in charge of the survey. These two officers, with 
Captain Wood, R. E., and Lieut. E. Bailey as their assistants, have 
accomplished their arduous undertaking. Though accompanied by 
only an orderly each, and no armed escort, they have traveled through 
a thousand miles of Tibet and been well received everywhere. Cap- 
inin Ryder has surveyed 40,000 square miles of country, including 
the whole course of the Grahmaputra from Shigatse to its source, the 
Mansorawar and adjoining lakes, and the sources of the Indus and 
the Sutlej, and has proved beyond doubt that no higher mountain 
than Mount Everest lies at the back of the Himalayas. The party 
suffered indeed terribly from the cold, their thermometer registering 
24° below zero, but they crossed a pass 18,400 feet in height in Decem- 
ber and reached India in safety. 

T trust. therefore, you will believe that the Tibet mission has not 
heen barren in geographical results, and that when you wish explora- 
tion work to be done there are good and trusty men in India ever 
ready and willing to do it, 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF RHODESIA AND ITS RAILWAY 
SYSTEM IN RELATION TO OCEANIC HIGHWAYS. * 


By J. T. P. Aeatreey. 


In a former paper on “ The port of the Upper Nile in relation to 
the highways of foreign trade ** it was my aim to discuss the lines of 
communication leading to the Upper Nile from Alexandria, Suakin, 
Massana, Berbera, Mombasa, and Chinde, and to determine the eco- 
nomic zones that might be commanded by the highways of trade from 
these several ports. It is my aim in this paper to give an account of 
the economic development of Rhodesia, and to discuss its railway sys- 
tem in relation to the oceanic highways. 

Rhodesia comprises those territories the development of which is 
directed by the British South Afrien Company.’ It is well named, 
for it was owing to the energy, enterprise, and sagacity of Mr. Rhodes 
that the colony was founded and now forms part of the British Em- 
pire. “ To see all that British is my dream!” Mr. Rhodes is said to 
have exclaimed when referring to the possible acquisition of these 
vast territories. As originally defined in the charter of inecorpora- 
tion, the extent of territory open to occupation by the South Africa 
Company was “ the region of South Africa lying immediately to the 
north of British Bechuanaland, and to the north and west of the 
South African Republic and to the west of the Portuguese domin- 
ions.” Its sphere is now bounded by the Transvaal Colony, Portu- 
guese East Africa, the British Central Africa Protectorate, German 
East Africa, the Kongo Free State, Angola, German Southwest Af- 
rica, and the Bechnanaland Protectorate. Tt is divided into two 
parts by the Zambezi—Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia, 
and each of these again is subdivided into two provinces—Southern 
Rhodesia into Matabeleland and Mashonaland; Northern Rhodesia 
into Northwestern Rhodesia and Northeastern Rhodesia. 

Africa is a continent of table-lands, and RhodeSia, physically 
viewed, consists chiefly of a vast elevated table-land, the general alti- 


® Heprinted, by permission, from The Scottlh Geographical Magazine, Edin- 
burgh, Vol. XXII, No. 3, March, 105, The maguzine article Includes some 
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tude of which varies from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. One or two points may 
be chosen to indicate relative heights, The Zambezi at the confluence . 
of the Luangwa River is 780 feet above sea level, and at the Victoria 
Falls it is 2.850 feet; Lake Tanganyika is 2.680 feet; the altitude of 
Salisbury is 4,800 feet, and Marandellas, which is 5,600 feet above 
sea level and 45 miles from Salisbury, is the highest point on the 
railway between Salisbury and the coast; Bulawayo is 4,250 feet; 
Fort Jameson 3,000 feet; Fife 5400 feet. Rhodesia belongs to 
several hydrographic systems—the Zambezi, the Kongo, the Sabi, and 
the Limpopo, 

Although the whole of Rhodesia falls within the Tropics, its eli- 
mate is modified by its altitude, and as a very considerable part of it 
is above 6,000 feet tt may thereby be regarded as a white man’s coun- 
try and well fitted not only for British residence, but for British col- 
onization. It has been estimated that in Southern Rhodesia alone 
there are 100,000 square miles above 3,000 feet with a suitable climate 
for Europeans, and 26,000 square miles above 4,000 feet where the 
average temperature allows European children to be born and bred. 
The vear is divided into two parts, according to the rainfall—a wet 
and a dry season. The wet season begins about the end of October 
and terminates about the end of April. From May to September 
there is little or no rain, and this period—the Rhodesian dry season— 
is the best time to arrive, 

The economic possibilities of Rhodesia are manifold and immense. 
To develop this potential wealth has been the aim of the British 
south Africa Company. When the company was formed the chief 
umd virtually prescribed objects of its administration were to extend 
northward the railway and telegraphic systems of the Cape Colony 
im] Bechuanaland; to encourage immigration and colonization: to 
promote trade and commerce; to develop and work mineral and other 
CONCESS 1015, 

The fame of gold and other mineral wealth has been associated 
with this part of Afries since the most ancient times. Many old 
workings have been found, and these have facilitated modern pras- 
pecting. In Southern Rhodesia gold fields have been discovered 
hoth in Matabeleland and Mashonaland—chiefly in the Bulawayo, 
Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali, and Muazoe districts. The development of 
the gold fields has been frequently interrupted, but considerable 
advance has been made, as may be seen from the progressive output. 
Tn 1808 the output amounted to 16,706 ounces; in 1899, 56,742 ounces: 
in 1900, 85,566 ounces; in 1901, 172.035 ounces: in Tine, 104,170 
onneces, amd in 1908, 231,872 ounces. Copper has been discovered in 
both Northern and Southern Rhodesia, In Southern Rhodesia it is 
found in Victoria, Melsetter, Lo Mogundi, and Mafungabusi districts: 
in Northern Rhodesia on the Kafue River and on the borders of the 
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Kongo Free State. The principal lodes, so far opened up, are on the 
Kafue River and in the Lo Mogundi district. The deposits in North- 
ern Rhodesia give every promise of a great mineralized field which 
is being systematically developed. Several coal fields have also been 
discovered. Chief among them is the vast coal field of Wanki, 
which promises to be one of the most important discoveries in 
Rhodesia. The coal is considered to be second only to the best Welsh. 
Other minerals found in varying quantities are silver, blende, anti- 
mony, arsenic, lead, and iron. 

Although gold and other mineral wealth promote the speedy de- 
velopment of new territories, the permanent prosperity of such a 
country as Rhodesia must ultimately depend upon its pastoral and 
agricultural resources. “Owing to its fertile eoil,” says Mr. Ross 
Townsend, secretary for agriculture in the Rhodesia administration, 
“regular wet season, ample rainfall, genial climate, and cheap land, 
Rhodesia offers prospects for successful farming operations second 
to none In South Africa, and comparing favorably with most British 
colonies. The fertility and variety of soils are capable of producing 
most kinds of cereals, tobacco, vegetables, and fruit where energy and 
enterprise are brought to bear on it, as has been practically demon- 
strated in the different districts of the country.” It is worthy of note 
that, owing to the geological formation of the country, the best 
arable land is usually situated within a reasonable distance of the 
gold reefs. There is always a great demand for agricultural produce, 
at remunerative prices, at Bulawayo, Salisbury, and Selukwe. It is 
estimated that in Matabeleland alone there are 50,000 square miles 
available for pasture and arable land, and of this about 6,000 square 
miles are suitable, without much preliminary work, for European 
cultivation. The size of farms in Mashonaland is generally about 
1,500 morgen (approximately 3,000 acres). Matabeleland farms are 
about twice the size. Rhodesia offers attractive prospects to the man 
of energy and enterprise who has a knowledge of agriculture and a 
capital of £500 to £1,000. Mealies—maize or Indian corn—is the 
staple cereal product and can be made to produce as heavy a yield 
as in any other part of the world. The demand is practically un- 
limited, not only for local markets, but throughout South Africa. 
Wheat grows well and yields abundantly in many parts of the 
country. Samples of Rhodesian wheat have been well received on 
the British corn market. Root crops of all kinds do remarkably 
well and yield heavily, especially potatoes. Cattle generally do well 
everywhere. Sheep and goais—Cape Boer goats, Persian sheep, and 
the Cape fat-tailed sheep—thrive well all over Rhodesia and the 
increase is rapid. ‘The merino sheep is found to do well in the eastern 
highlands, where a million sheep could be grazed without overstock-" 
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ing. The prevalence of horse sickness has hitherto prevented the 
breeding of horses and mules; but Doctor Koch is convinced that a 
simple process for immunization is possible much on the lines of his 
process for inoculation against rinderpest, by which means South 
Africa has been rid of that disease. If this system of inoculation 
succeeds, as is anticipated, then there will be a great future for horse 
and mule breeding in Rhodesia, not only in meeting local require- 
ments, but in supplying remounts for the British army. 

Of tropical and subtropical products the most important for Rho- 
desia are rubber, tobacco, and cotton. Rubber is found in abundance 
in the Sabi Valley, along the Zambezi, and in many parts of Northern 
Rhodesia. Mr. Lyttelton Gell has discussed the future development 
of this industry and has advocated the svstematic cultivation of rub- 
ber. ‘Tobaeco grows well everywhere, and in.the opinion of an Amer- 
ican expert there is a great field for enterprise, as the different varie- 
ties of soil are capable of growing the light cigarette tobacco, the cigar 
leaf, and heavy smoking tobacco. A special report on tobacco culture 
has been prepared by Mr, G. M. Odlum, of the department of agricul- 
ture of Southern Rhodesia in which he shows, from an investigation 
of the industry in America and from analogy, that the growing of 
tobacco will play an important part in agricultural development. 

Another promising industry is the growing of cotton. Samples 
both of native wild cotton and of that grown from Egyptian seed have 
been favorably reported on, both by the British Cotton-Growing 
Association and by the director of the Imperial Institute, London. 
“T have examined,” says Mr. Wolstenholme, in his report (January 
T, 1904) on behalf of the above-mentioned association, * the samples of 
cotton grown in Rhodesia now on view at the Liverpool Exhibition. 
At the present moment they are worth considerably more than the 
prices affixed to them, these, I think, being the figures I placed on them 
some months since. The Egyptian seed lots are worth 81d., and the 
native seed §$d. to fd. T feel sure that if you can keep up the stand- 
ard of these samples there is a large fortune in the business, Your 
Egyptian samples are much superior to the Nynssaland cotton sold at 
iid. per pound. Planters from the Zambezi inform me that they 
could obtain plenty of labor, as the natives from Portuguese East 
Africa prefer to work cotton to working in Rhodesian mines. It is 
_ evidently one of the few countries where the product of the Keyptian 
seed maintains its characteristics, Pern being the only other I know, 
though it has been tried everywhere, If you have sufficient land and 
labor available to produce quantity equal to the samples, vou probably 
have more valuable gold mines above than below ground in Rho- 
desia,” If Rhodesia develops her cotton belt, it will be not the least 
of her services in contributing to the economic prosperity of the 
United Kingdom and the Empire. 
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Rhodesia is an inland country. This fact has an important bear- 
ing on its economic development. The vital problem here, as in sev- 
eral other parts of Africa, has been the inland carrying trade, Since 
stich an important river as the Zambezi flows through Rhodesia, 1 
might well be assumed that it would afford an easy line of access, and 
that its waterway would become a great artery of commerce. But 
on account of the configuration of the African Continent the naviga- 
tion of the Zambezi is interrupted by falls and rapids at several 
points where the river descends from the table-lands of the interior. 
Tt is a river subject to great fluctuations of depth. During the wet 
season it floods and rises as much as 15 to 20 feet: at the height of 
the dry season it is reduced to shallow and uncertain channels which 
vessels with merely a draft of 18 inches would find hardly naviga- 
ble. The former difficulties at the delta have been removed since 
1889, when the navigable Chinde mouth was discovered, and the port 
of Chinde is now the chief entrepot for the several fields of trade 
commanded by the Zambexi highway. 

The Zambezi may be physically divided into three sections: The 
lower river extending from the sea to the Kebrabasa Rapids—a dis- 
tance of about 400 miles—the middle, from Kebrabasa to the Vic- 
toria Falls, a further distance of 900 miles, and the upper, from the 
falls to the source of the river, 600 or 700 miles. The lower section 
up to Tete is navigable for stern-wheel and other small draft steam- 
ers for eight or nine months in the year. During the other months 
the shallows near Sena, where the river widens to a breadth of about 
two miles, make navigation difficult. From Tete goods are taken 
overland to Cachomba, a distance of over 150 miles, in order to avoid 
the rapids, At Chicoa or at Cachomba, above the Kebrabasa, naviga- 
tion again becomes possible to and beyond Zumbo, where the river is 
again obstructed at the Kariba Gorge. At present goods are for- 
warded from Cachomba either by carriers or by water to Zumbo and 
Feira, and are distributed from these points. In order to facilitate 
the transit of goods to the west, it 1s proposed to construct a wagon 
road round the Kabrabasa rapids, and ultimately «a light railway. 
From Chinde the rates are £5 per ton to Tete, £10 for each passenger: 
to Feira £25 and £30, respectively. Several of the transport com- 
panies are devoting their energy and enterprise to developing this 
highway of trade and the waterway of the upper Zambezi." 

In January, 1901, at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Major Gibbons discussed the Zambezi system as a waterway and sug- 
gested schemes by which 1t might be developed into a great commer- 
cial highway. “I look forward,” he said, “to the day when a boat 
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will travel those 1200 miles from Chinde to Molele without the 
necessity of transshipping.” This is a long view, but it indicates the 
direction in which development is proceeding apace, At several 
points along the main river the transit trade is rapidly increasing. 
Thus Tete has become a convenient depot for the transit of goods and 
an important point on the lines of communication to north, south, and 
west. Through Tete the telegraph system passes from Rhodesia to 
British Central Africa, and from the east coast to Zumbo. A postal 
eervice has been established by a weekly overland mail between Tete 
and Salisbury and a commercial route will probably be developed 
ap the Mazoe Valley with Southern Rhodesia, Another route of in- 
creasing importance is that from Tete to Fort Jameson and other 
parts of Northeastern Rhodesia. Goods are shipped to Tete from 
Chinde and thence forwarded to Fort .Jameson by carriers. The rates 
of freight from Tete to Fort Jameson are 8s. to 10s. a load of 50 to 
60 pounds. A road is at present under construction between these 
two places to facilitate communications, From Chinde to Fort 
Jameson the rates for goods by way of Tete are £25 a ton; for passen- 
pers, £28. 

The Zambezi system comprises that of the Shire River and Lake 
Nyassa, and this is the best route to the northern and eastern districts 
of northeastern Rhodesia. This Nyassaland route follows the Zam- 
bezt and Shire waterways to Lake Nyassa. At Chiromo, or Katunga, 
(0 miles higher up the river, navigation ceases and goods are carried 
averland, through Blantyre, to the Upper Shire, Stern-wheelers pro- 
vide transport as far as Fort Johnston, at the south end of Lake 
Nyassa. From this pomt steamers ply to the several ports on the 
lake. The ports for Northeastern Rhodesia are Domira Bay and 
Kota-Kota for Fort Jameson, and Karonga, on the northern shore, 
for Fife and Abercorn and the districts bordering on Lake Tan- 
ganyika. The rates of freight by Lake Nyassa from Chinde are, per 
ton to Fort Jameson, £48; to KRaronga, £20; to Fife, £45; to Abercorn, 
£50, and to Mweru, £75. The passenger rates to the same points are 
£15, £30, £41 ds, £52 10s, and £75. <A railway is now being con- 
structed from Chiromo to Blantyre and thence to Lake Nyassa. 
When completed it will form an important link in this system of 
communications and greatly promote the increasing success of this 
commercial highway to the heart of Africa. 

The Zambezi, however, hus hitherto played but a subordinate part 
in the opening up of Rhodesia to commerce and civilization. It was 
from the Cape that British enterprise developed communications with 
the northern territories in the basin of the Zambezi. 

One of Mr. Rhodes’s earhest efforts was to get the Cape parliament 
to extend the Cape Government Railway to Kimberley. This was 
allowed, notwithstanding considerable opposition. Afterwards the 
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Afrikander Bond determined that Kimberley should remain the ter- 
minus of this railway, and that any further extension should be from 
the Cape to Bloemfontein and Johannesburg. That this would give 
control of the trade of the interior into the hands of the two Boer 
States, and so be a menace to British interests, was only too evident. 
The true route to the north was, according to Mr. Rhodes, through 
Bechuanaland. When the British South Africa Company took over 
the administration of the country Kimberley was the nearest center 
of communication. After the charter was signed permission was 
obtained to extend the Cape Government Railway from Kimberley to 
Vryburg. This extension of 126 miles was begun in November, 1889, 
and finished in December, 1890, the work having been completed in 
little over a year. Want of funds, however, put a stop to further 
extension for some time; but in ware 1883, the Bechuanaland Rail- 
way Company was incorporated to continue the line northward from 
¥ ryburg to Bulawayo via Mafeking, Palapye (Palachwe), and Fran- 
cistown, This, a distance of 587 miles, was completed in October, 1897. 
During the construction of this line the great rinderpest scourge swept 
over the country, practically killing the whole of the trek oxen. It is 
estimated that before the outbreak in 1896 there were over 100,000 
eattle in Matabeleland, and by the end of the year there were only 
about 500 left. The difficulty of transport thus brought about and 
the ontbreak of the Matabele war impelled the company to push 
on this work by what may be termed forced marches, so that, in 
most striking contrast with the earlier construction, the last 228 
miles from Palapye to Bulawayo were completed in the very short 
space of four and a half months. The line was formally opened 
on November 4, 1897. With the establishment of this direct com- 
niimication of Bulawayo with Cape Town, a distance of 1,360 miles, 
was Inaugurated a new era in the history of Matabeleland and 
Rhodesia. 
But Mashonaland was the first Rhodesian territory, and communi- 
cation with the east const was desiderated. While the Bechuana- 
land Railway Company, now known as the Rhodesian Railways 
(Limited), was constructing this line to Bulawayo, a line was being 
projected from Salisbury to Umtali, and thence to the Portuguese 
port of Beira. The distance between Salisbury and Beira is about 
aio miles, but although the distance was not great, there were consid- 
erable difficulties to be overcome. The Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 
1891 had a clause which provided for the construction of a line of 
railway from the Pungwe River to Salisbury via Manicaland, but 
political causes were responsible for much delay. Another serious 
obstacle in constructing the line was the hilly nature of the country. 
From sea level at Betra the country evadually rises, An altitude of 
5,600 feet is attained at Marandellas, 45 miles from ‘Salisbury, which 
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is the highest point on the Salisbury-Beira line. From Marandellas 
there is a gradual descent into Salisbury, which is 4,800 feet above 
sea level. The chosen starting point of this line was Frontesvilla, 35 
jalan up the Pungwe River, from which place the line, 2-foot gauge, 
was laid in a westerly direction for a distance of 75 miles. This see- 
tion was opened in October, 1895. Considerable delay was occa- 
sioned in the construction of this first section, which runs through 
the Pungwe Flats, by the frequent “washaways” which occurred 
during the wet season. There were other difficulties also on ae- 
count of the swampy nature of the country; vet the work went on 
rurely, and in November, 1894, the rail was carried on as far as Chi- 
oid, a distance of 118 miles from Fontesvilla. This point remained 
4 terminus for some years. It was not until October, 18%, that a 
line was constructed between Beira and Fontesvilla. Thus there was 
a 2-foot gauge line for a distance of 153 miles, Great difficulties 
were, however, experienced in continuing the line from Chimoto to 
Umtali, on the Portuguese border, and it was not until February, 
i808, that the 2-foot gauge line to the border was completed. In 
1897 the Mashonaland Railw ay Company was formed to carry out 
the construction of a 3-foot-6 gange line from Umtali to Salisbury, 
The work was begun on January 11. 1895, and the line was completed 
in May, 1899, on which date Salisbury was in direct railway commu- 
nication with Beira. As the line from Beira to Umtali was only of 
2-foot gauge, considerable expense and delay were incurred in trans- 
ferring goods from the narrow-gauge to the broad-guage line, and as 
it was also found that the 2-foot gauge line could not cope with the 
necessary amount of traffic, it was decided to widen it to the standard 
gauge of 3 feet 6 inches. Before this work was entered upon the line 
between Beira and Umtali was partly resurveyed, some of the worst 
gradients were thus avoided, and a saving of 15 miles was effected, 
The broad-gauge line from Geira to Umtali was completed in August, 
1900, Since 1900 vast improvements have been effected on this line. 
Jn. former vears “ washaways ” were frequent and dangerous, but the 
addition of numerous culverts has done much to lessen the constantly 
recurring damage caused by the rains to the permanent way. The 
great need of Mashonaland had been from the outset a rapid and 
cheap system of communication with the coast. Mr. Rhodes hoped 
by a railway from Beira to Salisbury to reduce the cost of importing 
food stuffs into the country from £70 to £10 a ton. The completion 
ef this railway system was therefore « great boon to all concerned 
in the economic development of the eastern districts of Rhodesia. 
The next phase in the development of the Rhodesian Railway sys- 
tem was the linking up of Bulawayo with Salisbury. In 1595 Mr. 
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Rhodes contemplated the extension of the main trunk line from 
Bulawayo via Gwelo and the Zambezi to Lake Tanganyika as part 
of his great Cape-to-Cairo scheme. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain the cooperation of the Imperial Government in this under- 
taking, the various mining and exploration companies were ap- 
proached, and sufficient funds were raised for the construction of 
the first section of 150 miles. Tt was also decided, while the railway 

was being pushed northward via Gwelo, to construct a line from 
Salisbury to meet the northern extension. The line from Bulawayo 
to Gwelo was begun in May, 1899, but its continuation was inter- 
rupted by the Transvaal war. Although the northward extension 
was thus stopped, the viligant and vigorous directors of the Rhodesian 
Railways (Limited) decided to extend the line from Salisbury to- 
ward Bulawayo, and by January 1, 1902, the 188 miles from Salis- 
bury to Gwelo were completed. and open to the public. After peace 
had been proclaimed, and the line from Cape Town could be used for 
transport of railway material, the construction of the line from the 
Bulawayo end was proceeded with, and on December 1, 1901, 
six months after the Salisbury extension had reached Gwelo, Cape 
Town and Beira were in railway communication. Thus the Rho- 
desian Railway system. became a connecting link in a through system 
of South African communication from coast to coast. 

This Rhodesian highway may be regarded as the vertebral system of 
the colony. In an old and settled country the general direction of 2 
railway system is mainly determined by the recognized importance of 
the towns and localities which it connects. But in opening up new 
ierritories, while the topography must needs have a determining 
influence, the problem is one also of the potential; the call is for 
prevision—for a prudent anticipation of industrial centers and of the 
general growth of the community. 

These conditions have been well satisfied in the route chosen. The 
alignment of the Rhodesian system follows the trend of the healthy 
uplands, where the British born may settle and form permanent 
homes. Already several thriving townships are found along the 
route of the main railway. The effect of rapid and cheap communi- 
eation soon became manifest in the noteworthy development of 
Bulawayo. The line from the Cape reached Bulawayo some eight- 
een months before Salisbury was connected with the coast, Al- 
though the township of Bulawayo was three years younger than 
Salisbury, it soon exceeded the latter in population and in the num- 
ber and size of its buildings. The streets are well laid out, and the 
buildings are both handsome and costly. Government House, built 
originally as a private house by Mr. Rhodes after the style of Groote- 
Schuur, on the slopes of Table Mountain, is on the site of Lo Ben- 
rula’s old kraal. An extensively laid out park connects it with the 
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town, and its avenue, which has been planted throughout its entire 
length, promises to become a rival to the great avenue at Cape Town. 
Salisbury, which is the seat of government, has likewise some good 
buildings and a.well laid out park. On the railway between Dula- 
wayo and Salisbury are the rising townships of (iwelo and Hartley. 
The former is the center of the best gold-producing country. The 
latter, which i¢ 111 miles from Gwelo and 77 miles from Salisbury. 
has many gold mines in its vicinity. Other townships in southern 
Rhodesia are Victoria, Umtali, Enkledoorn, Melsetter, Rusap. 
Selukwe, Gwanda, and Tuli. Bulawayo and Salisbury have been 
constituted municipalities. The smaller towns are controlled by 
local sanitary boards. 

Granite has hitherto been utilized only in building bridges and lay- 
ing foundations, owing to the heavy working expenses entailed. [t 
is found, however, in large quantities throughout Rhodesia and 
merely awaits the advent of hands and head. 

The economic development of Rhodesia has necessitated the build- 
ing of branch lines to several mining districts. From Bulawayo a 
line has been laid down to the Gwanda district, which is rich in gold 
and coal fields. ‘The work, which was begun in 1899, was stopped on 
the outbreak of the war. By March, 1904, 91 miles had been com- 
pleted, and since that time there has been an addition of 15 miles, 
which makes this important branch line 104 miles in length. The 
interests of Selukwe, which is fast becoming the center of a large 
gold-mining district, have also been advanced by connecting it with 
Gwelo. This line, which is 24 miles long. was completed in 1903. Tt 
is also intended to construct a line from Salisbury to the Mazoe Val- 
ley, another mining district. The survey has been completed, and the 
line will be about 26 miles long. By August, 1902, a 2-foot gauge 
line was laid down from Salisbury as far as the Ayrshire gold mine. 
This line is the property of the Ayrshire and Lo Mogundi Railway 
Company; 84 miles have already been constructed, and it 1s contem- 
plated to carry it on for 30 miles more to the Alaska mine. Another 
branch is under consideration from Umtali northward to Penhalonga, 

As an indication of local developments in the winning of gold, the 
following statistics are derived from the Report of the Secretary for 
Mines, Southern Rhodesia, for the year ending March 31, 1904. The 
tons crushed amounted to 516,747, producing by milling 195477 
ounces, giving an average of 7-6 pennyweights per ton. In addition 
to the gold obtained by milling, 29272 ounces were recovered by 
cyanide treatment, 5.511 ounces from concentrates, and 1441 ounces | 
from various pannings. The grand total for the year amounted to 
234,603 ounces, The production according to districts was as fol- 
lows: Sixty-two thousand four hundred and forty-seven ounces in 
the Bulawayo district; 136,292 ounces in the Gwelo district; 1,604 
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ounces in the Salisbury district ; 26.907 ounces in the Umtali district : 
7.160 ounces in the Hartley district; 38 ounces in the Lo Mogundt dis- 
trict: 242 ounces in the Victoria district. 

Gold mining, however, has not been the only mining industry which 
has contributed to the development of the Rhodesian railway system. 
In order to tap the northern parts of Rhodesia it was originally in- 
tended that the line from Bulawayo should branch off at Gwelo and 
thence proceed through the Mafinmgabusi district to cross the Zam best 
at the Cariba Gorge, through Northwestern and Northeastern Rhode- 
sin to Lake Tanganyika. This route, however, was found imprac- 
licable, as the country north of the Kariba Gorge was in no way 
adapted to railway construction. In view of the difficulties to be 
encountered from Gwelo, and on account of the important discovery 
of a large coal area (600 square miles) at Wanki, it was decided to 
carry the line from Bulawayo in a more westerly direction than was 
originally intended, through the vast timber forest of the Gwaai 
River district, and on to the falls through the great Wanki coal field, 
thence on to Lake Tanganyika. The work of laying the line was 
commenced in May, 1901, and in September, 1903, the rail reached 
Wanki, a distance of 200 miles from Bulawayo. On the route to 
Wanki the line runs parallel with the Khami river, and after crossing 
the Insese and Umguza rivers it enters the extensive Giawani forest. 
The Gwaai River is crossed at a spot about 90 miles from Bulawayo, 
at which point the altitude is 3,240 feet, or about 1,200 feet lower than 
that of Bulawayo, The line then leaves the Gwaai, and after pass- 
ing through a large expanse of sandy plains, it comes to Wank. 
From Wanki to Victorian Falls is a distance of 75 miles, and over this 
part of the country, which is of a more hilly nature, the line was ear- 
ried and completed on April 25, 1904. The bridging of the Zambezi 
has been a considerable engineering feat. It is expected that the con- 
struction of the bridge will be completed in, June of this year. The 
extension of the railway north of the falls has been authorized ns 
far as Kalomo, 100 miles beyond the falls, the capital of Northwestern 
Rhodesia. In order that the construction of this part of the line 
may not be delayed, the material is being conveyed across the Zam- 
bexi by means of an aerial enableway. At the present time (February, 
1905) the earthworks on the north side of the Zambezi are completed 
for the first 20 miles, and the rails are laid for 12 miles. From 
Kalomo the railway will be continued northwestward to the Kafue 
River, Beyond the river it will bifurcate, one line proceeding north- 
westward, to develop the great mineral field of the Hook of the 
Kafue, from which point it may ultimately be continued to the great 
copper field of Kansanshi, on the border of the Kongo State. The 
main branch is designed to proceed through Northeastern Rhodesia 
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to Lake Tanganyika to form part of the Rhodesian section of the 
great meridional highway from the Cape to Cairo. 

Although the Victoria Falls will play an important part in the 
economic development of Rhodesian when the immense power, there 
available, is utilized for industrial purposes, it 1s a5 one of the greatest 
sights of the world that they will appeal to visitors, to whom they 
are now rendered easily accessible. The fame of these falls has 
resounded through the world since they were first made known by 
Doctor Livingstone, It is therefore fitting that the township which 
has been founded in their vieinity is to bear his name. The site of 
the tewn is near the left bank of the Zambezi, some 2 or 3 miles from 
the falls, and the railway line to the north passes by it. 

The origin of the falls was ascribed by Livingstone to a volcanic 
rift, and this view has been universally accepted. But another view 
has been recently mooted regarding their physical history which 
ascribes the origin of the chasm and canyon to erosive action.“ 

The Victoria Falls are about twice as broad and two and a half 
times as high as Niagara. They are over a mile wide and about 
400 feet high—higher than the top of St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
Zambezi at about half a mile above the falls is one and «a half miles 
in breadth, then it contracts and is suddenly precipitated into a com- 
paratively narrow, profound trench or canyon, at the eastern end of 
which there is an outlet about 100 yards in breadth through which 
the whole of the contracted Zambezi rushes, forming the Boiling 
Pot, and thence through a deep and narrow gorge of basaltic cliffs, 
which is continued in a narrow winding canyon of about 45 miles in 
length. The railway will cross the gorge a few hundred yards 
below the Boiling Pot. The bridge, built on the cantilever principle, 
forms a handsome span 650 fest long, with a width that allows a 
double line of railway. When completed it will be the highest bridge 
in the world. The falls themselves are not visible from the railw ny 
where it crosses the river; but, in accordance with the wish of Mr. 
Rhodes, the trains will pass through the perpetual spray rain while 
crossing the bridge. The vicinity of the falls is celebrated for its 
nitural beauty, and parks are to be laid owt on both banks of the 
river. It is therefore hoped that the development of this renowned 
locality will combine utility and amenity. 

There are two other renowned localities in Rhodesia which have 
led to the building or projecting of branch railways. Near Bulawayo 
ure the renowned Matopo Hills, where Mr. Rhodes in 1896, unarmed 
and accompanied only by an interpreter, had an interview with the 
Matabele chiefs, which resulted in a speedy cessation of hostilities. 








“Vide * "The Physical History of the Vietorin Falls," by A. J. (, Molyneux, 
P.G. BFL RG, 8.2: The Geographical Journal, January, 1906, 
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Among the Matopos Mr. Rhodes, according to his own wish, was 
buried. <A railway has been built from Bulawayo to the Matopos by 
the trustees of the Rhodes estate, as it was Mr. Rhodes’s wish “ that 
the people of Bulawayo may enjoy the glory of the Matopos from 
Saturday to Monday.” The grandeur of those hills is aptly described 
in the words of Mr. Rhodes when he called them “the wiéy of the 
work.” 

The other renowned locality is that of the Great Zimbabwe. The 
historical associations of these ancient monuments contrast with the 
modern associations of the Matopos; but they have this in common, 
that they represent the commerce and civilization of their respective 
ages, When the contemplated railway to Victoria has been built, 
it will vive necess to the Great Zimbabwe, which is now recognized 
as one of the finest ancient shrines in the world. 

The founder of Rhodesia and the builders of the Great Atmbabwe 
bring into association the British and the Subeans, und thus unite 
geross the ages two of the most celebrated commercial nations. How 
io develop and maintain communications between the coast and inland 
parts lias been the vital problem in modern economic development, as 
it probably was in that of ancient times. The chief ports at present 
available are Chinde, Beire, and those of the Cape. To these will 
probably be added, in time, Durban and Lourenco Marquez, Schemes 
have been mooted which will give access to Rhodesia from the West 
Coast through Angola and German Southwest Africu. At present 
the two main highways of trade are from Beira and the Cape ports. 
Bulawayo, which may be taken as the central point of the Rhodesian 
system, is distant G76 miles from Beira, 1,198 miles from Port Eliz- 
abeth, 1.259 miles from East London, 1,360 miles from Cape Town. 
There is not much difference in the amount of goods passing through 
Beira and the Cape ports, Much will depend, however, on the future 
railway administration. According to the British consul at Beira, 
it would appear that under present arrangements * freights to Umitali 
and Salisbury, which are ce Wap ‘ly distant 203 and 375 miles from 
the coast, cost approximately £5 per ton more than the railway 
freights to these places over the Cape government railways from Port 
Mlizabeth, which traverse over 1400 miles to reach the same destina- 
tion.”* There has been some concern at Cape Town regarding the 
future relation of the town and port with Rhodesia: but it would 
seem from the above report that there is a reasonable prospect of 
Cape Town, with its rapid oceanic communications, maintaining its 
commercial and strategic importance as the chief gateway to Rho- 
desia and the north. 
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'Poregen Offee Report on the Trade of the Consular District of Beira for 
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THE ETHICS OF JAPAN- 


Ry Baron Kexcio SUTEMATSU, B, A. LL. M. 





LT have been asked by your council to read before you a paper on the 
ethies of Japan, and this is my attempt in response to that request, 
though very imperfect it must necessarily be, 

There are three sources of factors which influenced the molding of 
the ethical system in Japan, namely, Shintoism, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianiam. The first is the native religion of Japan; the second 1s, 
needless to say, a religion originated in India and introduced to 
Jnpan through China and Korea, and the third is the moral teaching 
of China. As to the relative positions of these three, T have already 
fully explained this in an article entitled “'The religions of Japan,” 
in the December number of the Independent Review. They are not 
antagonistic to one another, as people not living in Japan mitt 
imagine, and as would only appear natural to them from their own 
notions of religion. Of these three, Buddhism is the most religion- 
like in the ordinary sense of the term. Shintoism ranks next, but it 15 
very simple and liberal if viewed in the light of a religion. Confu- 
eianism comes last; it is ordinarily classed by western writers as a 
religion, but as a matter of fact its religious aspect is very vague, and 
*¢ is not considered a religion by the Orientals. Perhaps a better term 
for it would be the Chinese teaching of morality, because moral 
notions which can be gathered from Chinese study are comprised in 
all sorts of Chinese writings, and Confucius, the great sage, is only 
one of the exponents thereof. Confucius, however, takes a very high 
place among those exponents, and therefore he came to be revered 
more than any others by Orientals, and thus Chinese teaching came 
to be usually associated with the name of the great sage. IT can not 
do better than follow this example and call Chinese teaching by the 
name of Confucianism. 

Comparing these three systems of teachings with regard to ethics, 
Confucianism stands out very prominently in its systematic exposition 
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and practical utility. Buddhism, it is said, is very philosophical, 
nnd deep in its ideas of the cosmos, and there is no doubt that it is 
capable of exercising a great influence on the popular notion of a 
future life, though it does not do so as much in Japan as in some parts 
of the Asiatic continent. It has, however, very little to say with 
regard to ethics relative to the actual life of the human being. It 
says You must not do wrong; it says you must do good ; but as to 
what is good or what is bad it is very vague in its meaning. It sug- 
gests rather religious notions than practical ethics, how one should 
behave in this world toward one’s fellow-creatures or toward the com- 
munity or state to which one belongs. It speaks of ten warnings 
and four benevolences. The ten warnings are: 1, Do not kill the liv- 
ing. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do not commit adultery. 4. Do not speak 
wantonly, 5, Do not make sensational exaggerations. 6. Do not 
columniate. T. Do not use a double tongue. 8. Do not be greedy. 
$%. Donot be angry. 10. Do not entertain crooked views. 

The four benevolences which one has to remember are: 1. The 
father and the mother. 2. The ruler of the land. 3. “All beings.” 
4. The three treasures, 1. e., the Buddha, the laws, and the priesthood 
(order). 

It speaks of compassion and forbearance. It also speaks of eight 
correct ways: 1. Correct views. 2. Correct thoughts. 4. Correct 
words, 4. Correct conduct. 5. Correct living. 6. Correct ministra- 
tion, meaning self-reflection and aspirations. 7. Correct conception. 
8. Correct mediation. In their essense, however, all these teachings 
tre mostly of negative character, and, moreover, I must say that they 
have more importance from a religious point of view than from san 
ordinary and a practical ethical point of view. Therefore I can say 
that Buddhism has very little to do with the ethics of Japan in the 
sense of a systematic exposition of them, thongh in an indirect way 
it has had some influence on the moral atmosphere of the Japanese, 
a8 [ shall show later on. 

The Chinese teaching, otherwise called Confucianism, is a system 
of moral teaching founded upon a patriarchal system of community. 
It does not, therefore, only speak of the good conduct of an individ. 
tal as relating to his fellowship with other individuals, but also from 
the point of view of the whole system of community as a state. 
Therefore it speaks of modes of governing and of being governed, as 
well as of individual relationship between man and man. It 
does not recognize any difference between sovereignty and ruler, nor 
(loes it notice a difference between state and country. In it the great- 
est natural bonds of humanity are five, and they are: (1) Sovereign 
and subjects; (2) father ( impl ving nlso mother) and child; (3) hus- 
band and wife: (4) brothers (implying also sisters) ; (5) friends. To 
each of these relationships the essential duty which is to be borne in 
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mind by each individual is separately attributed, and to each of these 
duties a special term is given to designate its actions from the point 
of view of a virtuous nature. Besides these five relationships there 
are two other relationships which have to be added, namely, the rela- 
tionship between the elder and the younger, not necessarily meaning 
brothers, and also the relationship between master and pupil. The 
term “the sovereign and subjects,” in oriental notions, signifies in 
their bearing a very deep meaning in their mutual relationship. I 
once heard from a very trustworthy authority that a Western diplo- 
matist, well versed in oriental affairs, had said that the oriental idea 
concerning sovereign and subjects was not and could not be thor- 
oughly understood by Occidentals, and I think that remark 1s not far 
from the truth. 

The idea of the best virtue that a sovereign can have is* jen,” mean- 
ing to be as humane as possible to his subjects, detesting oppression, 
giving the best administration to his country—in a werd, to be the best 
ruler that ever ruled a land. The idea of the best subject is loyalty. 
The idea of that of father and son is filial piety on the part of the 
child and strictness on the part of the father, which is modified in the 
ease of the mother toward tenderness, for which there is a special 
term. The idea which governs the relationship between man and 
wife is harmony. The older word for this was “ distinction,” mean- 
ing * not to be unseemly,” but the word * harmony ™ is also used some- 
times, and we Japanese prefer it. The idea of that of brothers and 
sisters is brotherly friendship, for which also a special word exists, 
The idea of that of friends is trustworthiness, In this way all the 
five cardinal bonds are dictated by desirable manifestations of sym- 
pathetic attentions to one another. But of course more prominence 
is given to the virtue of a subject, a child, or younger brother, in the 
ease of a sovereign and subjects, of parents and children, and of 
brothers, respectively. Then, again, the elder and the younger in 
general are expected to respect each other as the case demands, and 
the relationship between them is to be regulated by a term which is 
equivalent to the English word *order;” that 1s to say, the vounger 
should not seek to supersede the elder, but to pay respect to him, 
while the elder is expected not to take advantage of the vounger, but 
to treat him with kindness. The relationship between master and 
pupil is also regarded as very important. The pupils are expected 
to respect their masters almost as much os their parents, while the 
master is expected to treat his pupils with parental kindness; no 
businesslike thought is to enter their minds. In the olden times in 
the East the system of teaching and learning was very different from 
that which exists in these modern days. The teacher tanght his 
pupils out of the love of imparting his knowledge and virtuous 
example, as well as the doctrinal principles he entertained, while the 
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pupils were supposed to gather around him ont of their admiration 
for the personality of their master and for the purpose of receiving 
his instructions and influence for their personal improvement and 
future usefulness. Such being the case, it was no wonder that the 
relationship between a master and his pupil was regarded with so 
much importance in ethics, 

Apart from these classifications the virtuous attributes of man are 
spoken of in several other ways. We have first of all “ wisdom. 
hiomanity, and courage.” These three are considered to be the three 
greatest traits of character to be embodied in one person, Wisdom 
may not exactly fall under the category of a virtue in its strictest 
sense, but T suppose we need not be very critical on this point. In this 
instance humanity—that is, “jen” in the Chinese original—may be 
interpreted as comprising every other virtue besides mere merciful- 
ness, There is another catalogue, viz, “ humanity, justice, decorum, 
wisdom. and faithfulness.” These five are considered essential ele- 
ments of virtue for regulating a community, and should be observed 
by each member of it. There is another—* filial piety, brotherly 
friendship, loyalty, and faithfulness; ” these give guidance to a man 
In his capacity of a son, a brother, a subject, and a friend. There is 
yet another—* sympatheticability, goodness, respectfulness, self- 
restraint, and modesty.” These are virtues considered important as 
regards one’s self-control. As to the women, “quietness, modesty, 
and purity ” are considered the ideal traits of their character, besides 
all those which T have just described above, which are of course appli- 
eable to women to an extent almost equal to men. 

In the West the term love plays an extensive part in governing all 
the mutual relationships of the kinds enumerated above. The essence 
of oriental ideas does not differ from it in its purport, but expressed 
in words the word love does not play so extensive and imperative a 
part as it does in the West, becuuse in the Confucian doctrine differ- 
ent technical terms are used, as we have already seen, to meet each 
particular case, The word love is used very sparingly in the Confu- 
clin books, and 1t 1s used more especially for designating one kind of 
virtue, as, for exmmple, “ extensive lowe,” Hed TINY philant hropy in 
the western sense. The word “jen.” which ordinarily may be trans- 
lated as humanity, more resembles the western word love. because 
that word “jen” may be interpreted in many ways suitable to the 
occasion on which it is used, almost in the same way, and in a similar 
conse, that the word love can be used. But the meaning of that word 
“jen” is more comprehensive and deeper because it implies some 
other meaning than mere attachment. IT will not worry you by going 
into full details of the interpretation of that word, as it is too tech- 
nical, There is, however, one thing worth noticing about the word 
love in Chinese, When that word is singled out it is also applicable 
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to many cases, including the relationships above enumerated. Thus it 
ean be used in a very comprehensive manner, and thence there arises a 
question about the essence of the word. The question is whether the 
notion of love is absolute, and consequently has no gradation or dif- 
ferentiation in its nature. At the time of Mencius, some time after 
Confucius, there was a school of philosophers who maintained that 
there onght not be any differentiation, but Mencius maintained that 
that was a fallacy. The word may be the same, but the practice may. 
be differentiated according to the circumstances. The meaning 1s 
that one should love a nearer object more than a distant one, and thus 
the ethical notion of cosmopolitanism was reconciled with other 
notions of different virtues—in other words, if one does good to his 
neighbor more than to a stranger, or if one does more good to his 
country than to other lands, out of the feeling of love, it is quite justi- 
fiable from an ethical point of view, and thus Chinese ethics are made 
reconcilable with the principles of state. And this is, I think, an 
important landmark in which Confucianism differs from the features 
of an ordinary religion, which in tts essence 1s, as a rule, founded 
upon cosmopolitanism, and knows not an artificial boundary of states. 
There is a Chinese maxim which says,“ No loyal subject serves two 
masters, and no virtuous woman sees two men.” The cardinal points 
ef the Chinese ethics are loyalty and filial piety; so that, although 
all sorts of virtues are inculeated, greater importance is placed on 
these two points. In China, learning means studying moral teach- 
ing. There are, of course, many subjects for study, but moral no- 
tions pervade every branch of literature. It is so, even with history, 
Chinese histories, as a rule, record only events as they occur; they 
have no historical or political observations, and any observations 
made by the writers are written in such a way as to draw attention 
from a moral standpoint. Their histories, therefore, have very little 
value in the ordinary sense of history as the term is employed among 
Western nations, but the fact remains that they pay much attention 
to moral lessons. Their expositions of moral teaching are done more 
in the way of philosophical or scholastic efineerla Gans: The ethics 
of China, however, were not necessarily identical throughout the 
long period of her history, extending over several tens of centuries, 
There were several schools of philosophers besides Confucius, some 
of whom even went so far as to differ from him in many points; and 
aso the interpretations of Confucianism differed at different epochs. 
But the chief feature of his teaching has always remained the same, 
and all that I have said about it above represents fairly the idea of 
Confucian doctrine. It is natural that Confucianism should be re- 
garded as a sort of religion, because its followers respect it almost as 
a believer in religion respects his creed: moreover, Confucianism 
sM 1905——2d 
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recognizes in a measure the existence of some supreme power. It 
speaks of heaven in the sense of a power; it speaks of the “ order 
of heaven; ” it even speaks of the “supreme emperor,” meaning 
the Supreme Being. It also recognizes the immortality of the soul, 
though in a vague manner, and pays great attention to festivals 
given in honor of one’s ancestors; to use a common phrase, 1t worships 
the ancestors. But the parts of Confucianism which relate to the 
future of man only form a subordinate element of it, so much so that 
Confucius himself once said, * 0 do not yet know the living, how can 
I know the dead?” At all events I, in common with most Orientals, 
do not regard Confucianism asa religion in its ordinary sense. There 
are of course many customs and matters of etiquette sanctioned by 
Confucianism, or rather enforced by it, which are absurd or imprac- 
ticable in the eves of the Japanese, but there is no necessity for me to 
dwell upon these shortcomings here. 

_ Let us now see what is Shintoism. It is essentially indigenous to 
the soil of Japan. Tt may be regarded as religion, and vet if it be a 
religion it is certainly of a unique kind, having nevertheless much 
similarity do the ancient cults of the Greeks and the Romans. It has 
no founder, nor has it any dogmas, in the ordinary sense of a religion, 
It has grown up with the customs and traditions and general char- 
ncteristics of the nation. It recognizes the immortality of the soul; 
it acknowledges the existence of supernatural powers; it reverences 
the ancestral spirits, and therefore it may be called a religion of 
ancestral worship. In that respect it resembles Confucianism. Tt 
concerns itself, however, with temporal affairs far more than with 
spiritual affairs. In this respect also it very largely resembles Confu- 
cianism. It has existed in Japan from time immemorial, long before 
the introduction of Confucianism and Buddhism. 

From an ethical point of view it has more teaching in it than 
Buddhism, but it is not so elaborate as Confucianism, Nevertheless 
it has a tight grasp of the Japanese mind. It is supremely content 
with its simple tenets, so much so that a well-known scholar, who 
was a devont supporter of it, when speaking of its ethical teaching 
in comparison with Confucianism, once said that “We do not want 
a0 many nomenclatures as Confucianism requires to signify all sorts 
of virtues and good conduct, and our simple teaching is quite enough 
to cover all.” 

Shintoism is also based wpon a patriarchal form of community. 
Its essential notion of ethics is cleanliness of conscience: but the 
idea of cleanliness is applied not only mentally, but also physieally— 
hence its tendency to bodily cleanliness as well as other cognate iets 
ters. It speaks of good and bad; it designates bad minds as “ black ™ 
or “muddy,” and good minds as “red” or “clear.” Its ideals of 
conduct are honesty and straightforwardness, It reverences its 
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ruler from the very nature of its cult, and a magnificent ideal of a 
subject and a citizen is developed from these simple notions, 

Such are, then, the three great sources of Japanese ethics. It ts 
like the foam produced by currents of water. The water 15 the source, 
but when foam is produced it differs from actual water. So Japanese 
ethies are produced by the intermingled notions of these agencies, but 
they are no longer of the same substance as their source. I mean to 
say that our ethics have formed their shape quite independently of 
the orthodox or dogmatic parts of any religion, and people regard 
them as such in the same way as one would ordinarily regard foam 
as differing from water. I will now explain how this has been 
brought about. From about the sixth century of the Christian era 
Chinese study was introduced into Japan, and almost simultaneously 
Buddhism was also introduced to our country. The study of Chinese, 
as I said before, means the study of Chinese ethies, and I may say 
that Chinese has become almost like our own literature, though we 
had our vernacular literature coexisting, The study of Chinese, 
therefore, meant the introduction of Chinese ethical notions, in the 
same way as the study of Greek or Latin introduced Greek or Roman 
notions into European countries. This, however, did not mean that 
it supplanted onr own ideas of morality, but it rather supplemented 
and augmented our notions in so fur as it concerned the nomenclature 
and classification of different ethical virtues, We did not mean to 
make ourselves slaves to Chinese notions, we rather utilized Confu- 
clanism : and therefore Confucianism, as interpreted in Japan, is not 
the same as Confucianism in China. There is a story told of a Jap- 
nese professor, who was 4 deeply read Chinese scholar, and his pu- 
pills. The master once asked his pupils: “Suppose China invaded 
Japan with an army led by Confucius himself as the generalissimo, 
and assisted by Mencius as his lieutenant; what would you do?” 
The pupils replied: * Tt would be our bounden duty to take up arms 
unhesitatingly for our country and beat and crush them to pieces.” 
Thereupon the master smiled and expressed his glad assent. This 
will show how we interpret Chinese teaching. 

Then also Buddhism, poor as it is in ethies, has contributed some- 
thing toward forming our national character, in that it has indi- 
rectly assisted in inculeating gentleness and also kindliness to living 
beings. [ may go a step further. Buddhism itself. as interpreted 
in Japan, 15 not the same Buddhism as it was originally. It had to 
sccommalate itself to the requirements of the country. Then, also, 
Buddhism in China and Japan is studied in books which are trans- 
lated into Chinese, and therefore the priests who study their own 
religion have also to study Chinese, which, T repeat, involves the 
study of Confucianism, and therefore they are familiar with that 
teaching. The Japanese priests, therefore, made use of Shintoism 
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and Confucianism in their own teaching on any points where they 
found their own teaching was deficient—that is to say, they did so 
in practical and moral teaching. And not only that, we notice even 
the dictum of Buddhism itself is sometimes modified to suit such 
purposes, I mentioned above four benevolences spoken of in Bud- 
dhism as being “ the father and the mother,” “ the ruler of the land,” 
“all being.” and “the three treasures.” I do not know whether this 
is to be found in the Sanserit original; I think it is net. Tt sounds 
more like a Chinese Buddhistic notion. It is still further modified 
in an old Japanese book as “heaven and earth,” “the ruler of the 
land,” “ the father and the mother.” and “all beings.” And thus for 
“the three treasures” is substituted “heaven and earth.” This 
occurs in a passage which is put into the mouth of a famous Shige- 
mori in a discourse which he made when he severely admonished 
his father, Taira-no Kivomori, though with filial tenderness, when 
the latter had behaved badly toward his sovereign the Emperor. 
The passage is to be found in a famous book written in the middle 
of the fourteenth century by Kitabatake Chikafusa, who was a court 
noble, a royalist, and a man with much knowledge of Buddhism. 
Here I have to speak of Bushido. The term, as well as its general 
purport, has been of late made widely known in this country; but, as 
many people wish it, I will say something about it, although it may 
he Only, as we say, “adding legs to the picture of a serpent “—I mean 
it may be quite an unnecessary addition. Bushi literally means a 
military gentleman or, in more common FE nglish, a military man, and 
“do” literally means a road or way, and in its extended significance, 
a principle, a teaching, or a doctrine. The term for “ bushi” in old 
refined Japanese is “ mononoftu ” and the term for “do” is “michi;” 
therefore the more refined ancient Japanese name for Bushido was 
Mononofu-no-Michi. The origin of the “ bushi” is as follows: They 
were originally large or small landlords of the provincial parts of 
Japan, and had their retainers or vassals. At the time when, in the 
court of the Empire, over refinement, or rather effeminacy, sneceeded 
enlightenment, and nobles who usually resided in the capital came to 
despise military service, those landlords and their retainers began to 
play military roles under different distinguished leaders, ‘They were 
more prominent in the eastern parts of the country, called Kwanto, 
namely, the large plain, in the middle of which modern Tokyo, is sit- 
uated, With the march of events, when the governing power fell into 
the hands of the military leaders, these landlords and their retainers 
began to form an hereditary class, and the system extended to the 
whole country. This is the origin of Daimio and Samurai. T do 
not say that in the case of later developments of this system all 
Daimio and Samurai necessarily belonged to the same ancient stock, 
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because at the time when the country went through many stages of 
war many new men appeared on the scene and enlisted themselves in 
the ranks of the Samurai, among them the bushi, several of whom 
became Daimios themselves by their personal valor and the distine- 
tion they attained. But I may say that, on the whole, the successive 
stages of the class always inherited and handed down the same sort 
of sentiments and notions as their predecessors. 

We may, in a measure, compare this military class with the country 
squires in this country, who gradually became barons of the middle 
ages, together with their children and retainers. “ Bushido” is no 
other than the doctrine held and cherished by that class as its code 
of honor and rule of discipline, In the earliest days of the develop- 
ment of that elass individuals forming it were not cultured or en- 
hightened in the sense of luxurious refinement; in other words, they 
were mostly illiterate. But, on the other hand, they were mostly men 
with healthy notions of manliness in contrast to those who usually 
lived in the capital town where literary and artistic culture under 
Chinese influence had been attained in a marked degree. The 
motive and sense of their culture were therefore more like those he- 
_longing to primitive Japan, unstained by foreign influences. The 
families belonging to this class were called in their early days “the 
houses of the bow and arrow.” Needless to say that the early 
projectile weapons of warfare were the bow and arrow, and they had 
# pluce of honor among the warlike instruments of those days. 
Little by little « phrase “ yumi-ya-ne-michi,” literally meaning “ the 
ways of the bow and arrow,” came into existence, and it was the origi- 
nal name of Bushido. At first, perhaps, the word referred more es- 
pecially to the proper use of the instrument of war, but it soon came 
to signify something more. There were many ceremonies and eti- 
quettes which grew up with a warrior’s life and military affairs, not 
only with reference to his comrades or to his superiors and inferiors, 
but also with reference to how he should comport himself toward 
his enemy. At the bottom of all these matters there lay the idea of 
honor, not merely one’s own honor, but also a compassionate re ‘gard 
for the honor of the enemy. All these ide: as came to be implied in 
the term * the ways of the bow and arrow.” Here we see that special 
moral sentiments were being awakened among this class. Bushido, 
however, has no particular dogma or canon, except such as grew from 
practice and except those of which we can gather some idea from in- 
structions given by certain leaders or by certain teachers of naar. 
ceremonies or science in the way of interpretation of such matters 
Here we have an instruction given to his men by Yoritomo, the first 
shogun, and therefore one of the early leaders of the system. The 
essential points of the instructions are these: 1. Practice and mature 
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military arts. 2. Be not guilty of any base or rude conduct, 3. Be 
not cowardly or effeminate in behavior. 4. Be simple and frugal. 
5. The master and servants should mutually respect their indebted: 
ness. 6. Keep a promise. 7, Share a common fate by mutual ‘bond- 
age in detiance of death or life. 

We may say that notions such as these were the foundations of the 
ethical parts of Bushido, These will mean when interpreted in ethi- 
cal terms of the Chinese sehool: 1. Diligence in one’s profession. 2, 
Love and loyalty between master and servants. 3. Decorum and pro- 
priety, 4. Gallantry and bravery. 5. Trustfulness and justice. 6. 
Simplicity and frugality. 7. Contempt of meanness. 

At the bottom of these lav the sense of honor. When speaking of 
any action as unworthy of a bushi, the following phrase was custo- 
marily used in early days, “It is disgraceful in the presence of the 
hand of the bow and arrow,” as in later days one would say “a dis- 
erace to bushi,” in the same way as you would say in English, * It is 
unbecoming to a gentleman.” The term “bushi” has in many ways 
a similar meaning to “gentleman” in English. Bushido, of course, 
encouraged bravery above all things, In an old book describing the 
war between Gen and Hei, an account of the bravery of bushi of 
Kwanto—namely, the plain above referred to as that where Bushido 
originated—is put into the mouth of a general of Hei as having been 
addressed to his generalissimo, who commanded the army of Hei, 
which was formed of recruits coming from Kioto and its neighbor- 
hood. The narrative was to this effect: “According to the usage of 
the warriors of the East, the son would not withdraw from the battle- 
field, though his father might die, or the father would not think of 
retiring though his son might fall. He would advance and advance, 
and jumping over the dead, would fight regardless of death or life. 
As to our own men, they are all weakly reernits from the neighbor- 
hood of the capital (where effeminacy reigned at the time). If the 
father were wounded, the son and all the members of the family would 
tuke advantage of this and retire: 1f the master were killed, his follow- 
ers would utilize the chance and, hand in hand with their brothers, 
would withdraw and disappear.” This may be a somewhat exagger- 
ated account. but it will show how greatly the original bushi estimated 
hravery in the same way as cur men do in these days. 

In addition to these characteristics some other features which were 
brought into more prominence are entitled to be singled out—namely, 
fortitude, generosity, imperturbability in the presence of danger or 
on any unexpected occurrence, compassionateness, and struightfor- 
wardness. This kind of attitude was inculeated even in physical 
exercises of different modes of fighting, such us fencing, practice 
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with the spear, and jujitsu. There is a verse composed by a dapa- 
nese which may be translated thus: 

Even in the eves of the warrlor 

Whose beard is ten fists long, 

The one thing that softly flows from them 

Is the tear which ls due to love. 

This aptly-expresses the innate tenderness of heart of a Japanese 
warrior. There is another verse composed and penned by Com- 
mander Takeo Hirose in Chinese just before he went to his doom on 
the occasion of the second bottling up of Port Arthur, and which, 
therefore, constituted his last utterance in this world. Translated 
into English it runs as follows: 

Would that I could be born seven times 
And sacrifice my life for my country: 
Resolved to dle, ny mind is firm, 

Am! again expecting to win succes, 
Smiling 1 go on board. 

This will show the fortitude and determination of a bushi at the 
hour of his exit from this life, and though Hirose was o man of our 
own day, he may be regarded as one of the best types of an old bushi. 

Bushi is not foreign to Shintoism. Asa matter of fact bushi gen- 
erally respect Shinto deities, and, moreover, some military ‘ceremonies 
were performed in the supposed presence of a Shinto god. Bushi 

openly invoke the god of war without any compunction, but bushi 
never have done so in a bigoted way. It was more in the w ay of 
reverence paid to a deity of their inherited cult. They were never 
devotecs of Shintoism as a religion. This sort of sentiment of the 
Japanese is very difficult to explain with cleartiess, but my meaning 
is that though they do not despise religion they place more im- 
portance on the affairs of the world and on their own exertions in 
the matters which they undertake. The Samurai do not worship 
their deity in order that their souls may be safely resened in the 
future. I can therefore sav that Bushido. as such, has no bearing 
upon Shintoism. It has its own independent existence, although to 
the extent I have just referred to it has its connection with Shinto- 
ism. In other words, Shintoism was a cult founded upon our old 
eustoms and traditions, and therefore Bushi also shared the senti- 
ments pervading that cult, but we can not say that Shinto has pro- 
duced Bushido. 

And again, bushi do not despise Buddhism; on the contrary, many 
of them may revere it, but Bushido, as such, ae no connection with 
this faith. In documents they often make use of a phrase in a vague 
way, “by the help of Shin-Butsu,” meaning both the Shinto deity 
ond Buddha; but it does not mean that it has any foundation in 
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Buddhism. Ifa bushi were a believer in Buddha he probably would 
not like to show it. We have a story about Yoritomo, the first head 
of the Shogunate, When he first started in his youth his campaign 
against Hei, and hid himself in a mountain nook, having been de- 
feated by his enemy he took out from his queue a small image of 
Kwanin (Kwannon) which he reverenced, saying, “if my head be 
taken by the enemy it would not be becoming to the eneralissime of 
Gen if this image were to be discovered.” This will give you an idea 
of the way in which Buddha was viewed by bushi. As we all know, 
Buddhism chiefly speaks of the future world. The idea of the bushi 
was that it was an act of cowardice if one merely did gooil because 
ene wished to be saved in the future world. Their idea was that 
good should be done for its own sake, and therefore if one believed in 
Buddha he had a sort of apprehension that he might be considered a 
eoward. Of course history is not wanting in many instances of great 
warriors believing in Buddhism, but In many cases this fact had no 
great significance as far as their conduct and conscience were con- 
cerned. There was, however, one feature in which a certain aspect 
of Buddhism had a considerable influence in molding Bushido; it 
was the influence of the teaching of the Zen sect. This requires some 
explanation. In the thesis of Buddhistic teaching there is included 
the idea of absorbing everything in the universe into oneself; in 
other words, mental annihilation of all things except oneself. This 
is done by long and fixed meditation, and at least so far as he himself 
is concerned, a man can for the moment imagine and realize mentally 
that he is the only being in the universe, and all other things become 
nothing. Hence, when he is accustomed to meditation of that deserip- 
tion, nothing will ever surprise or frighten him. 

There is a story about Hieuntsang, the famous Chinese Buddhist 
of the Tan period, who visited India. This priest was once caught 
by a band of robbers. He sat quietly down and began to meditate 
in the way described above. The robbers tried to intimidate him by 
threatening him with drawn swords pushed right into his face; but 
the priest took no notice whatever of what they were doing to him, 
and remained entirely unmoved. The robbers, observing the attt- 
tude of the priest, and thinking that he must be an extraordinary 
personage, all went away and left him alone. This phase of Bud- 
dhism was introduced into China, where it became the cult of one 
separate sect of Buddhism. Bodhi-Dharma, an Indian priest, who 
visited China, is commonly accepted as the founder of this sect, 
which practices meditation more than do other sects, but of course 
meditation is not its only feature. In general, we may say it is more 
philosophical in the sense of regarding the universe in a nihilistic 
sense, This sect is called Zen, and it has been introduced into Japan 
also. It was patronized by several eminent bushi in its earlier stages. 
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Perhaps it was liked by them in that, according to its doctrine. a man 
puts aside the idea of reliance upon another and places himself above 
everything else, and it was found to have an agreeable resemblance 
‘to the spirit of self-reliance inculeated by Bushido. In the second 
place it repels all ideas of luxury and display and values simplicity 
and cleanliness, and in that respect it was found to bear an agreeable 
resemblance to the frugal and simple life of the bushi. Thus the 
Zen came to exercise its influence over the bushi, but not at all im the 
sense of believing in future felicity; quite to the contrary, from the 
very nature of that sect. This influence of Zen scems to have helped 
to a great extent the development of some of the characteristics of 
Bushido, such as imperturbability, stoicism, fortitude, and simplietty 
and cleanliness of thought or body. Here I may add that many traits 
of Bushido are no doubt to be found in the European knighthoods 
of former days, and therefore they are not really new to the Euro- 
peans who still remember those traditions. 

The weakest point of Bushido in its earlier stages was its want of 
literary culture in the way of systematic ethical study, hence it easily 
happened that a thing one might regard as correct might not be cor- 
rect in reality when examined from a higher point of view. This 
difficulty was especially observable when two obligations came into 
conflict, and one had to be preferred to the other. The bushi, in the 
earlier stages, knew more about their duty to their Immediate master 
than to higher ones; hence their diffieulty in discerning their duty to 
the supreme ruler of the land and their immediate head. Of course, 
they knew that the Emperor was the highest personage in the country, 
but they were unable to find out an ethical solution of the question, 
and indeed in all matters they wanted more systematic enlightenment, 

These wants, however, have been supplied gradually as time went 
on, especially during the last three centuries. During this period 
slmost unbreken peace reigned in the country. It ceased to have any 
intercourse with foreign countries except in a limited sense, but inter- 
tially all branches of art and industry were encouraged and developed 
side by side. The study of Chinese and of native classics have been 
earried out im all parts of the land, and it was the bushi who chiefly 
devoted themselves to such culture. Bushi or samurai were retainers, 
as everyone knows, of their lords. and certain pensions were given by 
their lords ta each family, according to their rank, so that they had not 
to work for their own living. Tence their only duty was to make 
themselves physically and mentally fit to ight for their lords in time 
of necessity, and in times of peace to make themselves as much like 
gentlemen as possible. In other words physical training and mental 
enlightenment, together with the refinement of their manners and hab- 
its, were their sole business—they had no other occupation. For, 
indeed, any other occupation which partook of the shape of business 
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conducted for profit was forbidden and was despised among them. 
Bushido came to be deeply imbued with the principles of Chinese and 
Japanese classics as they were taught. 

I have shown above that in the systematic exposition of ethical 
ideas, Confucianism was the richest of all, and the essential part of 
it was taken by Bushido; as I have also shown above, there are nuiny 
defects In the Chinese teaching: all the unimportant parts were cast 
away and the important parts were taken into the teaching of 
Bushido, and even these parts only in such a wav as to suit our 
national traditions and characteristics, the essential spirit of Shinte- 
ism also being resuscitated in such a way as to give an impetus to 
Bushido, though in no orthodox manner, Such then is our Bushido. 
The bushi formed the governing class of the Japanese society, and 
it may be saul the educated class also, or in other words the bushi 
may be called the gentry of the country, We can, therefore, say 
that Bushido was the ethics of Japanese society. In one way it may 
be said that Bushido, as such, was a monopoly of the military class, 
Int in truth its spirit was net confined to this only: the literary study 
of Chinese, as well as of native classics, was not necessarily limited 
to the military class; hence the same notions which were imbued im 1t 
through these studies were also quietly extending their influence 
among people at large—among whom, I may add, there were many 
femilies of old bushi, or families which were quite equal in their 
standing to the bushi class. Moreover, the spirit of Bushido has 
also been making its influence felt by other people. Thus we can see 
that the nation has been preparing itself for centuries for the pro- 
motion of moral ideas of the same kind as those of Bushido, 

The cardinal points of oriental ethics, as may be expected, are 
loyalty and filial piety. In China filial piety takes precedence, but 
in Japan loyalty stands first. There is a poem by Sanetomo, the 
third shogun of Kamakura and second son of the first shogun, which 
may be translated literally as follows: 

The sea may dry opi, 

The mountain may burst asunder, 
But ne duplicity of thought 

Shliall | hive to my sovereign. 

Such 15 the idea of loyalty which has been tanght to the Japanese 
for centuries. Side by side with loyalty the idea of patriotism—a 
term which in Japanese is almost identical in its purport with loy- 
alty—was also inculeated, though the development of this last idea 
was later than the former. Then, also, all the other ideas relating to 
ethics, especially on the lines indicated in Confucianism, were incul- 
ented side by side. With the abolition of the feudal system, some 
thirty vears ago, the structure of Japanese society was totally 
changed, or rather restored to the condition which preceded the 
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ascendency of the military class in the twelfth century. The ques- 
tion now arises, What is the actual state of ethics in Japan at present! 
There is a new element which has been introduced into Japan in re- 
cent years, and it is in the form of Christianity. The constitution 
guarantees freedom of conscience, and therefore there is no hindrance 
to the propagation of the Christian doctrine with its moral teaching, 
and, as a matter of fact, there are a number of Japanese who have 
embraced that faith, but they are after alla very small minority com- 
pared with the number of the whole Japanese population, The es- 
sence of Japanese ethics is the same as existed prior to the new epoch, 
with ¢ertain modifications actuated by the new force of the altered 
conditions, which, after all, are only in small details. IT may say, in 
a word, that the Japanese ideal ethics form an extension of Bushido 
among the people at large from the nonextinet class of Bushi with 
whom it originated. As to how they stand at present and how they 
are inculeated among the people at the present time, T must refer my 
audience to an article entitled “ Moral teaching of Japan,” which was 
contributed by me to the February number of The Ninteenth Century 
and After. The sphere of the teaching is extensive, a5 1s necessary 
from the very nature of the matter, but its essence may be summed up 
in a comparatively small compass. For this T can not do better than 
quote a part of the so-called “ Imperial Educational Reseript ” given 
to his people by the present Emperor. It is quoted in my article to 
which I have just referred, but I will recite tt once more: 

It is our desire that you, our subjects, be filial to your parents and well 
(disposed to your brothers and sisters. Let bosband and wife dwell harmont- 
ously together: let friends be mutually trustworthy, Impose upon yourselves 
self-restralnt and rectitude of behavior, Extend to the multitude philanthropy. 
Advanee learning and regulate your pursuits, developiig the intellectual facul- 
ties and perfecting the virtuous and useful elements. Further seck to enhance 
the public good and enlighten the world by deeds of social benefit. Treasure 
always the fundamental constitution aml reepect the national lnws, In any 
enerceney exert vourselves In the public service and exhibit voluntarily your 
bravery in the cause of omer. And by every nreans assist aml promote the pros- 
perity of the imperial régime, which Is lasting os the benvens and the earth. 
Thus you will not only be our loyal subjects amd goml citizens, but will manifest 
the highest and best traditions of your ancestors. 

Such, then, are the essential phases of the ethics of Japan. They 
may be far from reaching your lofty ideals and expectations, but we 
are contented with their general tendency, while at the same time 
we do not forget to inculeate the necessary furtherance and expansion 
of our ideas required by the changing circumstances of the time. 
We are likewise mindful of the desirability of carrying them out im 
such a way as not to conflict with the best ideals of any other country. 
for our sole aspiration is to preserve harmonious relations with the 


whole of mankind, 





PLAGUE IN INDIA 
By Coantes Caenmuton, M. D4 


Fight years ago the subject of plague in India was brought before 
this society in a paper by Mr. Herbert Birdwood, which dealt with 
the first epidemic in Bombay city in 1896-97 (Journal, February 
98, 189, vol. xivi, p. 305). Mr. Birdwood’s intimate account of 
ihe beginnings of the infection, of its rapid extension, and of the 
efforts made to cope with it will remain a document of importance, 
both by reason of the fresh impression of so novel an experience in 
an Indian city under British rule and also because it was the first 
chapter of what is likely to prove a long history. At the date of the 
paper a second plague season in Bombay had begun, which proved 
to be more disastrous than the first; the cities of Poona and Karachi 
were also. infected severely, and there were many minor centers 
along the whole coast northward to Cutch, and in the transmontane 
districts of Satara and Sholapur to the south, as well as two small 
spots of plague more than a thousand miles away in the northwest— 
one around Hurdwar and the other in villages of the Jullundur 
donb. By that time the government of India was naturally alarmed 
at a threatened invasion of the whole country, and appointed, in 
August, 1898, a commission of five to conduct an investigation spec- 
ially defined as of a scientific character, into origins and ways of 
spreading, as well as into the mode of treatment by serum inocula- 
tion and the mode of prevention by inoculating a solution of dead 
bacteria, That commission is now ancient history, so that I am at 
liberty to remark that there was not a single epidemiologist upon it, 
and that its “scientific character” was ruined by two causes—tirst, 
because the two medical members who wrote the report put aside 
such evidence as did not come within their bacteriological point of 
view, and, secondly, because the two departmental members were 
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disinclined to look into the errors of omissions of sanitation which 
had prepared the way for plague, especially in Bombay city. 
However, the witnesses contrived to say a good many things, proprio 
inotu, which make the three volumes of evidence valuable and inter- 
esting reading. 


PRESENT AREA, 


When the commission began its work in November. 1898. the cen- 
ters of infection were many and widely scattered, so that sittings to 
take evidence were held at places as far apart as Bangalore and 
Lahore in one direction, Caleutta and Karachi in the other. But 
the infected area was stil] comparatively small. There was no plague 
inthe Madras Presidency, none in Bengal excepting at Calcutta, none 
in the United Provinces excepting over a small part of the district 
of Saharanpur, and none in the Punjab excepting in one small spot of 
the Jullundur doab. During the next six years the area has been 
extended enormously, but still within notable limits. The Madras 
Presidency has continued almost entirely free, and, what is more 
remarkable, also the whole of Orissa, Lower Bengal, and Assam. 
It is the northwestern plains that have become the chosen seat of 
plague, from the Jhelum River in the north to a point on the Ganges 
about 300 miles above Caleutta, while the original aren in the Bom- 
bay Presidency has extended. 

Those regions of India which have been proved by an experience 
of nine years to be the great seats of plague are shaded on the nuh p. 
(F ig. 1.) They look somewhat compact and continuous in two divi- 
sions—one the plains of the northwest, the other the alluvial valleys 
of the Decean anil Cs ujarat. This does not profess to be an exhaustive 
map of plague. For example, there have been many deaths from first 
to lust in the native States of Mysore, Hyderabad, Indore. and Ra Jpu- 
tana, and in the British Central Provinces, but far more in the cities, 
stich as Bangalore, Indore, and Jubbulpore, than in the villages, 
Also in Sind, Karachi was not the only place infected at first, 
although it remains almost the only place now. If I had shaded 
every one of those extensive and sparsely populated tracts of country 
where plague has ever been in those years, I should have produced a 
confusing, if not a misleading effect. Without being “exhaustive, 
the blue coloring in the map on the wall shows fairly enough where 
the interest really lies, and it covers those parts of the Bombay 
Presidency and of the northwest to which I limited myself during 
a recent tour of three months, which was undertaken at the instance 
of the Leigh Browne trust, 
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I do not intend to be statistical, but a few round figures may be 
given to bear out this coloring of certain regions on the map. First. 
as to the dark area in the south of the Bombay Presidency. The three 
districts of Satara, Belgaum, and Dharwar, and the native State of 
Kolhapur have each returned an almost equal total of plague deaths 
during the last four years, viz, 120,000, being an average of 30,009 a 
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year for each in a population of about a million. The adjoining dis- 
trict of Bijapur had over 20,000 in each of the two last seasons, while 
Sholapur and Khandesh have each had one season of 25,000 in the 
more recent period. But in the Punjab those large annual totals have 
heen exceeded in several districts. Sialkote had 50,000 deaths the sea- 
son before last, Ludhiana almost the same number three years ago, 
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Gujranwala 30,000 last year, and 45,000 the year before, while the old- 
est. centers of infection in the Punjab, the ad jacent districts of Jul- 
lunder and Hoshiarpur have shown « steady increase for three years 
running, reaching last year to 30,000 plague deaths In the one and 
25,000 in the other, with the promise of quite as many this season 
when the returns are completed. For a single week last year in the 
end of April or the beginning of May, which is the height of the 
plague season in the Punjab, four of the districts returned 4,000 each, 
while half a dozen more returned from 2,000 to 3,000, In the United 
Provinces until this year no district has come near to those enormous 
weekly maxima: but at length Muttra has reached 4.000 plague 
deaths in a week, while Ghazipur and Agra have each had a highest 
weekly total of about 1,600. In Behar the worst district has been 
Saran, the poorest and most crowded part of India, whieh has 
reached 2.000 a week, while two or three other districts of the same 
Patna division have had each over 1,000 a week at the height of the 
plague season, Last year the plague deaths in all India totaled over 
a million, of which nearly 400.000 came from the villages of the 
Punjab and 300,000 from the villages of the Bombay Presidency. 
Last year the worst week was that ending the 2d of April, with a 
total of 46,320 plague deaths. This year the week ending the Ist of 
April had a total of 57,702, the increase being more than accounted 
for by the unusual severity of the infection in certain districts of the 
Agra Province, and in the adjoining districts of the Delhi division of 
the Punjab, as w ells as by the extension of area eastward in Behar. 


PLAGUE AS OLD AND WELL-UNDERSTIAD INFECTION. 


To an epidemiologist this enormous prevalence of plague steadily 
fron: year to vear among the rural population of India is perhaps the 
most remarkable phenomenon in his sctence. It 1s all the more re- 
nuarkable that we have never thought of India as a great seat of 
plague in former times, such as Lower Egypt, Syria, and Trak had 
been during many centuries of Mohammedan rule, and that we were 
beginning to look upon plague as a thing of the past everywhere. In 
writing the article on “Quarantine” for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica twenty years ago I gave nearly all the space to yellow fever and 
cholera, remarking of plague that * for many years it has ceased to 
have any practical interest in this connection,” although it had been 
the original object of all the quarantine laws of Europe. And to 
show that I was not singular the paragraph on port quarantine In 
the Bombay Sanitary Commissioner's Report for 1887 has this sen- 
tence: “ Plague and yellow fever have never to my knowledge existed 
in Bombay, and are not in present circumstances ever likely to be 
there met with” (T. G. Hewlett, |. c.. p. 82). The outbreak in Bom- 
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bay nine years ago was a surprise; but the greatest surprise of all, in 
a historical sense, has been the endemic settlement of the infection j if 
the plains. ‘This is, indeed, a real novelty of the present situation to 
epidemiologists, as well as a very serious practical matter; but for the 
rest plague is a very ancient disease, and, I take leave to say, very 
well known in its type and in its habits to those who are competent in 
such matters. There is just as little mystery about plague and just 
as much as there is about cholera, or yellow fever, or typhus, or en- 
teric, and there is actually less mystery about it than about those 
evervday domestic incidents, measles and scarlatina. What, then, 
is the meaning of the claptrap about “our ignorance of plague? ” 
So far as I can understand it has arisen from the fashion which the 
public and the newspapers have adopted of thinking bacterially about 
diseases. Bacteriologists, when asked to explain plague, are found 
to be not so lucid as usual. They are at fault in the pursuit of the 
bacillus outside the body. It runs to earth and gets lost in a crowd 
of other bacteria in the soil, or disguises itself as a saprophytic mold, 
or perishes outright in the struggle for existence, although there is 
no doubt about the infection remaining in the ground all the same. 
Hence, perhaps, the impression that more bacteriology is necessary 
before anything practical can be done. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS. 


As plague is not found to be contagious from person to person 
except in its pneumonic variety, everyone sees that the interest must 
center in the infection outside the body. In that connection research 
in India has added only two novelties to the older body of doctrine, 
both of them of the minor kind. No one can deny, although some 
would if they could, that the regular way of receiving the infection of 
plague is by the breath; but inasmuch as rats in a laboratory can be 
made to take plague, or something like it, by inserting a culture of 
bacilli at a puncture of the skin, so it is sought to prove that there 
may be something corresponding in human experience. One theory 
started in India is that the infection may enter through wounds 
of the feet, as the people of that country so often uncover their feet 
ceremotlally and so many of them go barefoot for want of shoes. 
This theory is of course inapplicable to European plague, for exam- 
ple, the great plague of London in 1665. But there is another theory 
devised to give moral support to the inoculation experiment on rats, 
which implicates the rat himself; it is that the fleas which infest 
the rat may introduce infection through flea bites on the human skin. 
The Austrian plague commission, which was the first in the field at 
Bombay in 1897, had already considered whether mosquitoes might 
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net carry plague infection, for example, in the plague hospital 
(where they abounded), from a patient to a nurse; but they found 
that it was not so, although everyone was bitten. 

Various other insects were next thought of, and at length the 
interest has centered in fleas as possible carriers of infection from 
the rat. Researches of a very minute and technical kind were started 
by this hypothesis on the lines of the well-known microscopic 
researches on mosquitoes. Captain Liston has conducted, in India, 
a large amount of research upon the fleas which infest the rat. The 
question next arises whether those are the same species of fleas which 
produce the human flea-bites; then there is the question whether those 
who take plague had been bitten by fleas in matter of fact; and, 
lastly, the question of microbes in the fleas. All this is, no doubt, 
a very promising field of academic inquiry; and I am given to under- 
stand that the scientific expedition which has been announced with a 
flourish of trumpets as about to proceed to India “ to make a thorough 
investigation into the causes and origin of plague” 1s really going 
out to work in the laboratory at Kasauli, with a view to settling 
all those open questions in the hypothesis of flea-bites. 


PLAGUE LACALITIES. 


Just as in a well-known paper read before a certain scientific club, 
“the theory of tittlebats ” was joined naturally to their habitat, the 
Hampstead Ponds, so T would wish to pass, with no abrupt transition, 
from the bacteriology of plague to the localities of it. Before I 
started on my recent expedition, T spent several months in getting up 
the guzetteers of the districts which I meant to visit, partly to become 
acquainted with a strange country and partly to note any facts as to 
population, poverty, kind of soil, height of ground water, eanal irri- 
gation, rainfall, or the like, which might throw light upon the inei- 
dence of plague upon some localities rather than on others. There 
was probably some reason why the villages of lower Bengal should 
have escaped plague absolutely, while those of Behar have had several 
bad seasons of it, or why the districts of Oudh should have had so 
much less plague than those of the Agra province, or why the Punjab 
districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur have each lost 80,000 by it, 
but the district of Kangra none, although it has an incessant traffic 
with them by the old and new Dharmsala roads. But the contrast 
which seemed, on paper. to be the best worth investigating was that 
between the Bombay coast districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri, and the 
districts across the Ghats from Satara to Dharwar. 
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FLAGUE-FREE VILLAGES OF THE KONKAN,. 


Take for comparison the district of Ratnagiri and the adjoining 
district of Satara. The coast district might seem to be in some respects 
the more liable of the two; it has a denser population, there is a con- 
stant traffic of the people between it and Bombay City (which is said 
to contain 100,000 natives of Ratnagiri, working class and middle 
class), and it is as much an agricultural district as Satara, with about 
the same number of village communities and one-third more houses 
per square mile. Again, in matter of fact, plague has been intro- 
duced into the numerous small harbors along the coast dozens of times. 
But it has never taken hold of the villages, and has been so little in- 
digenous in the coast places that the annual average of deaths for the 
whole district from first to last has been only 400, while that of 
Satara for the last four years has been nearly 30,000. 


PLAGUE IN TWO ADJOINING DISTRICTS, 
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Clearly there is something in the Ratnagiri villages unfavorable to 
plague, and something in the Satara villages peculiarly favorable to it. 
T have visited both, and shall give briefly what I believe to be the 
relevant points of difference. The Konkan is a rocky region. Look- 
ing down upon it in that magnificent view from one of the “ points” 
of Mahableshwar, one might take it to be a great barren land of red 
rock, but after descending some miles by the zigzag mountain road, 
‘one comes to patches of cultivation and to seattered hamlets. and at 
the end of 25 miles to a large Village surrounded by cultivated fields, 

The map of the district shows that there are many such villages 
hidden in the foldings of the hills, and built usually along a stream. 
My notes relate to a village on the Savitri River, 0 miles from the 
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ereck of the sea in which it ends. Everything ts built of stone. 
There is an extensive chat of dressed stone with steps down to a pool 
of the river. Facing’ the ghiat is the village bazaar, the roadway 
paved with stone, the houses of one, two, or three stories with stone 
walls and tiled roofs, raised some 4 or 5 feet above the road on plinths 
of dressed stone, and sometimes with stone steps below the plinths; 
the houses of the bazaar in a continuous row with doors close to- 
gether, but the rest of the village more dispersed along the main 
road and side roads, at one point forming a hamlet, while another 
part of the village is in scattered houses across the river. The 
ground-floor rooms are as dark as they usually are in India, with a fire 
burning on the floor at the far end. The cattle are usually in the 
house, or in a veranda, but sometimes in a shed of the small compound. 

So far as concerned the want of light and air, and the keeping of 
cattle indoors, these Konkan 
Village houses did not seem 
to be worse or better than 
elsewhere. Their masonry 
construction, their high 
plinths and paved roadways 
were proper to a region 
where stone is easily got and 
where the heavy monsoon 
rains—1LOO inches average in 
the year—make durable 
structure necessary. The 
other distinctive character 
of the Konkan villages is 
the more open order of their 
houses and small home- 
stends, which may extend 
a mile or more along one or both sides of a stream, some villages hav- 
ing only one long paved street with a row of houses on either side, 
like many of our own villages. This peculiarity of the Konkan vil- 
lages can be seen everywhere upon the large scale maps of the 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts (fig. 2). On the seale of 1 inch to 
the mile it is possible to show the extent of the village site more 
accurately than by the conventional dot or small circle or ordinary 
maps. This lantern slide shows a bit of Ratnagiri district around 
the head of one of the numerous creeks which run up 20 miles from 
the sea. Tt will be observed that the small squares, or rhombs, or 
other geometrical figures, by which cartographers indicate home- 
stends or clusters of houses, are peppered all over the surface, so that 
the houses of one village along a stream almost join on to those of 
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the village above or below it. Toward the southern end of the dis- 
trict the villages break up definitely into scattered hamlets. 

What has been said of Ratnagiri is true equally of the State of 
Sawantwari adjoining it, which has had only 5 plague deaths several 
years ago, besides some 50 deaths among fugitives from neighboring 
plague districts. Also the Portuguese territory of Goa, with a far 
denser country population than any of the British districts to the east 
of the Ghats, but seattered in innumerable small clusters of houses or 
bamboo huts beside their gardens and fruit groves, is reported to have 
had no plague, although it is in constant communication with Bombay 
by sea and with Dharwar and Belgaum by hill roads and the railway. 


PLAGUE-STRICKEN VILLAGES EAST OF THE GHATS. 


Let us now leave this populous coast region, hayspily free from 
plague, or almost free, and 
cross the Ghats to the eust- 
ward. The easiest of the 
mountain roads is the one 
that ascends from the coast 
to the hill station of Maha- 
bleshwar and descends on 
the eastern side to the 
Southern Maratha Railway 
at Wathar, a distance of 70 
miles. An hour or two be- 
low Mahableshwar one comes 
in sight of an altogether 
different kind of country 
and a different type of vil- 
lage from those west of the | 
Ghats. First, there is the clea ee ald nai 
upper basin of the Krishna River, with gigantic precipitous sides 
of red rock and a perfectly flat bottom, shaped like one of those oval 
bath tubs that are in common use in India. This lies in the district 
of Satara and taluka of Wai, which was full of plague last cold 
weather, some of the plague villages being in sight on the flat plain 
below the carringe road. After passing through the plague-stricken 
town of Wai the road continues due east over characteristic Deccan 
country, which is shown in this lantern slide extracted from the sur- 
vey map | inch to the mile (fig. 3). It will be seen that the villages 
are now large, compact squares at intervals of several miles on a flat 
ground absolutely bare of intermediate houses or hamlets. In this 
small piece of map are included villages whose names recur several 
years in the plague returns. I shall not give particulars of any of 
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these Satara villages, as I have others from districts farther south. 
But the type is the same in all those black-soil valleys of the Deccan 
watered by the Krishna and its numerous affluents, What Sir 
Thomas More said of the towns of his mediwval Utopia may be said 
of them: 

Whose knoweth one of them knoweth them all, they be all ¢o like one to 
another, as far forth as the nature of the place permitteth. 

They are all mud villages inclosed within a ring fence of bushes, 
sometimes with gates and remains of a wall. Many of them are 
large, with populations up to 4,000 or over, comparatively few of 
those that recur in the plague lists having their population, as given 
on the margin, under four figures. In the first season of plague 
among them, 1898, some villages lost more than a fourth part of therr 
inhabitants in two or three months. Thus the village of Shelwadi, 
taluka of Navalgund, district of Dharwar, with a population of 
$20 had 1,126 plague deaths in eight weeks of October, November, 
and December, In the following table T have taken out the figures 
for a cluster of seven villages in the taluka of Hubli, to show the 
severity of their first plague season and the extent to which they have 
euffered in subsequent years: 


Deaths from plague in seco: villagea near Hubli from 1598 to 190). 
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Two villages which I visited, one 12 miles from Belgaum, the other 
7 miles from Dharwar, will serve as samples of the large villages in 
the black-soil basin of the Krishna, each of them having had five epi- 
demics in the course of seven years. 


A RELAATA VILLAGE. 


The Belgaum village was considered a rich one, the bulk of the 
cultivators being prosperous Lingayats. The population in 1891 had 
been 4.586, it had an area of 2.000 acres, and it was the cattle market 
for the extensive pastures on the hills and downs to the northwest. 
The 800 houses of the village covered 64 acres, about 600 of them occu- 
pied by Lingayats and other castes of Hindus, 200 by Mohammedan 
butchers and cattle dealers in a separate quarter, It was inclosed bya 
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ring of bushes, outside which was the invariable mudhole or so-called 
tank. with the Hindu burning ghat and the Mohammedan burial 
place on its high bank. ‘The houses stood upon a series of slight ele- 
vations and declivities, in fairly wide streets or lanes; they were close 
together in rows, but there was no extreme congest ion. They were 
nearly all built of mud upon earthen foundations, but some were raised 
a foot or two on stone plinths, and had a few courses of stone in their 
walls above the plinths; the stone being procurable from a quarry in 
a hill 3 miles distant. As it was the dry season, there was much dust 
everywhere, and a general look of sordidness unrelieved by a single 
amenity excepting an occasional carved doorway and two or three 
verandas. Some of the houses had been rebuilt within a few years, 
one last year on the old foundations. Some had considerable back 
yards, very ill kept, but most had no curtilage whatever, Yet in a 
perambulation of the village site one met with nothing strikingly 
offensive to sight or smell. 

There had been 147 deaths from plague from August to October, 
hut no new cases for six weeks, and the only evidence of the recent 
visitation was a number of padlocked doors. This outbreak was the 
Gfth since 1898, and the slightest hitherto. T have compiled from 
the records the following table, showing the whole history of plague 
in this village: 


Five outbreaks of plague in a village near Belgaum, 
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The enormous loss of life in 1899—over 700—was felt in the census 
of 1901, which showed a great reduction from that of 1891, and the ag- 
gregute loss of two-lifths of the population in seven vears must have 
left a good many housesempty. [examined only two of these, in which 
there had been deaths a few weeks before. They were both old and 
crumbling, built of sheer mud, without plinths, standing side to side 
on a slight declivity of the main street. Each consisted of a single 
square room, without window or back door, with an oil mill occupy- 
ing the center of the worn earthen floor, the occupants of both having 
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been oillmen. The party wall between them was of mud, only 6 or 7 
feet high, and crumbling at the top, so that the houses were open to 
reach other across the whole pitch of the begrimed roof. Plague 
deaths had occurred in both, and in one of them five had died out of 
a family of six. There were several other padlocked doors on the 
opposite side of the street and at intervals in the rows of houses else- 
where. Most of the houses, I was told, had been visited in one or 
other of the five epidemics, those which escaped in one season being 
invaded in another, whilst some houses had had the infection in them 
time after time. 

While the infection had crept about to all parts of this village site, 
it was the unanimous opinion that it always began In a certain quar- 
fer, the high ground on the northern side, next to the high road, 
which was the particular quarter of the Mohammedan butchers and 
cattle dealers. The Lingayat cultivators had a bitter grievance 
against their Mussulman neighbors, which they tried to interest me 
in, having mistaken me for a person of authority. Slaughtering of 
cattle, sheep, and goats, curmg of meat for the Bombay market, 
dressing of hides, and the like, were the chief industries of that 
quarter of the village. There was no regular slaughterhouse, bit 
each householder used his house or the space before or behind it 
for killing in, the flayed carcases and skins being in evidence as one 
walked past: and of course the whole soil of this elevated corner of 
the village was saturated with the blood and offal of many years and 
swarmed with rats, a5 shambles always do. A year or two before, the 
sanitary inspector from Belgaum, a native official of the third rank, 
had made a report upon the nuisance, recommending that the Moham- 
mecdans should be removed to a new site outside the village, which 
could have been found for them with the greatest ease not far off; 
but the commissioner had not moved in the matter, and the anger of 
the Lingayat farmers was unappeased, 


A DHARWAR VILLAGE, 


I shall take next a somewhat different sample of these villages, 
which also has had five epidemics of plague in the last seven years, 
but not so severe, and curiously enough always three or four months 
later in the season, as this table shows: 
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Fire outhreaks of plague in a cillage near Dhrrwar. 
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This village was a purely agricultural one, with no cattle trade, 
which is the common type on the rich black plain, or desh, extending 
eastward from Dharwar. The road all the way from the city 
passed through an unbroken expanse of wheat, jowar, and cotton, 
many of the wheat fields being of 20 acres. The area of the village 
in question was about 2,000 acres, but much of it was in the hands of 
a few large farmers. The patel of the village, a headman in stature 
as well as in name, farmed 100 acres, another resident farmed 200, 
and several who were resident in Dharwar City were also large own- 
ers and occupiers. About a fourth part of the villagers were labor- 
ers who held no land, many having lost it by mortgaging to the 
wealthier villagers or to pleaders in Dharwar, who had thus acquired 
their large farms. The village had once been defended by a wall 
and still retained two gates, Although it contained a number of 
well-to-do farmers, it did not contain a single pakka dwelling house, 
The houses were all of mud, many of them raised about a foot above 
ihe road on plinths of stone, which was got from a hill overlooking 
the village on the north, There was only one masonry structure—a 
variegated marble hall with open-top galleries for public meetings, 
which had been built recently by subscription. The streets or lanes 
were fairly wide, unpaved, and deep in dust. Few of the houses had 
verandas, and they were all equally common or mean. The usual 
ground plan was three rooms, one behind the other, with a back door 
opposite the street door, but without windows, the cattle being kept in 
the apartment next the street. All round the backs of the houses ran. 
a space which was inclosed in places, traversed by not overclean foot- 
paths and overgrown with bushes; but in the dry weather it was not 
notably filthy, and there appeared to be no particular need for what 
is called village sanitation ; at least, one did not see where the sanita- 
tion was to begin, so long as the streets were unpaved, and the whole 
village, except the marble hall, built of mud. At the date of my visit 
in December the fifth epidemic of plague had only just begun, but it 
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appears from the subsequent printed returns that 14 died of plague in 
December and 18 in January, while a continuance until March was 
probable, wecording to precedent, 


FLAGUE VILLAGES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Time will not allow me to describe in detail other plague villages, 
and [ regret especially that I must pass over the much better type of 
village in Grujarat, in which the houses are mostly built of brick (but 
sometimes repaired with mud), raised on plinths, commodious, and 
not without traces of taste. Leaving the Bombay Presidency, and 
coming next to the northwest, which is now by far the worst seat 
of plague, the many thousands of villages which have had the infec- 
tion in them are of a very uniform type. As one goes westward, 
the compaet fort-like aggregate of mud walls and flat roofs becomes 
more distinctive, and throughout the whole of the Punjab that is the 
type. We have left behind the more open and irregular formation of 
the small Bengali village, with clumps of trees or bushes between 
the several homesteads, patches of kitchen garden among the trees, 
aml creepers overrunning the verandas, High-pitched tiled roofs 
snecemd, and after these thatched roofs with broad drooping eaves, 
until at length we come west of Allahabad to the naked mud walls 
and flat roofs of the northwest, without a single amenity that the 
eye can rest on, and in many cases without even a tree beside the 
village well. The interior of these villages is not unlike that which 
[ have already described for districts of the south, but the houses are 
often huddled together, with narrow, winding lanes between the rows, 
and sometimes in compact blocks, back to back and side to side, with 
no intervals at all, I shall take an extreme instance from a large and 
wealthy village of Jullundur, Jullundur is one of the most fortu- 
nately situated districts of the Punjab, and its villagers are proverbi- 
ally well satisfied with their lot in life. They have a soil renowned 
for its fertility, and they have water so easily reached by wells wher- 
ever they may sink them, that they can dispense with irrigation 
canals, and need not pay 2 or 3 rupees an acre for watering their 
crops. If they are poor, it is because the pressure of population is 
great, being, indeed, about 600 to the square mile, and the highest 
in the Punjab; but the signs of poverty, or at all events of distress, 
are not at all obvious to the passer-by, and the people are of good 
physique, The district was the first in the Punjab to be infected 
with plague, and in the last four years it has lost 100,000 by that 
cause; at the time of my visit, those who were dying were said to be 
robust men and women in the flower of their age. 
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A PLAGUE VILLAGE OF JULLUNDUR. 

The particular village which T am about to describe had a past hiis- 
tory of plague, but Tam unsble to give it, as the Punjab government 
does not tabulate and print its returns from villages, as the Bom- 
bay government has done from the beginning. Its population was 
ubont 3,000, and it had lost about 250 by plague in the montlis of 
March and April preceding (1904). The greater number of those 
deaths had come from a square block of houses (and from one or more 
like it) which had the most remarkable construction that I saw any- 
where in India. It was literally a hive of some thirty or forty mud 
cells. A narrow passage ran around the square, with doors at iter- 
vals in the dead wall. Entering by a door near a corner of the 
square one came into a room, which somehow held a cow or bullock 
us well as the family. and had a hatch-like opening in the flat roof 
with a ladder to aseend by. On reaching the roof one found that it 
wus a continuous expanse of thirty or forty small squares like those 
of a chessboard, marked off from each other only by ridges of mud, 
which one had to step across in walking a distance of some thirty or 
forty yards to descend by another ladder at the opposite corner. 
Each of the thirty or forty square roofs had a round hole in the 
middle, invariably covered by an earthenware cap like an inverted 
flowerpot. Close to this mud block, separated from it only by the 
G-foot passage, was a group of ten or fifteen brick houses two and 
ihree stories high, with windows, balconies, and the usual features 
of the pakka houses of towns; this was the only masonry quarter of 
the village, holding about a twentieth of the population. I could not 
learn whether its residents had escaped altogether the infection which 
was so Violent in the mud block next to it, but it was certain that most 
of the plague cases had been in the latter, or in another like it, 
some cells being pointed out in which as many as four persons had 
died. Most or all of the apartments were now retenanted, and there 
had been no sign of a revival of the infection down to the middle of 
January last. In another village, at the other end of Jullundur dis- 
trict. I mounted the roof of a block of houses in the Mohammedan 
quarter, thinking to find a continuous expanse like the former, but in 
that instance there were cattle pens and one or two alleys in the midst 
of it. 


PLAGUE IN THE NEW VILLAGES OF THE CHENAB COLONY. 


Having been told that the new regulation villages of the Chenab 
and Jhelum colonies had had plagie in them equally with the old 
Punjab villages, which was not at all what one would have expected 
in recently occupied sites, I visited both colonies to see how the matter 
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really stood. I found from the printed figures of 1904 that the dis- 
trict of Jhang, which included fully three-fourths of the Chenab 
colony (now the Lyallpur district) had had 4,000 deaths from plague, 
nearly all in April and May, 1904, which was only a tithe of the rate 
of other Punjab districts equally populous, and that the southern tah- 
sil of Gujranwala, which included the rest of the new Chenab villages, 
had had far less plague than the three other tahsils, where the villages 
were old. Still, there had been plague in the new villages, one 
of those which I visited having had 30 deaths in the month of 
December, 1008, with a prospect of more if the villagers had not 
cleared out into the jungle, and another near it, but built two 
years earlier, before the regulation plan was adopted, having had 60 
deaths. There are more than 1.000 such new villages in the Chenab 
colony, which have been built within the last twelve or thirteen years. 
The colonists are in great part retired sepoys of the Sikh regiments, 
with their subadars, or native officers, as the lumbardars of villages. 
mepoys received grants of 18 acres, some officers a square of 25 acres, 
others two such squares, paying a small land tax, as well as so much 
per acre for the use of the canal water for irrigating their fields. The 
land is now nearly all taken up, and is producing heavy crops of 
wheat, cotton, and sugar, the export of wheat from this district being 
one of the largest from India, as the railway traffic showed. 

The regulation village which I visited, about 6 miles across country 
from the railway, was a great improvement in some respects upon the 
ordinary hugger-mugger of an old Punjabi village. It was laid out 
in regular squares with wide roads between. The compounds were 
roomy, with the dwelling houses kept apart from the cattle sheds. A 
eertain elevation had been prescribed for all dwelling houses, perhaps 
10 feet or more, just as our own local boards have raised the height of 
all new country cottages, But the public works department had left 
the colonists a free hand in the matter of building materials. and they 
had built their villages of sheer mud, In the village I am referring 
to there was not a single kiln-burnt brick, except in the facing of the 
village well, and, so far as T could see, there were not even sun-dried 
bricks in the walls of houses. The whole village was a hasty pudding 
of crude mud walls, some of which were already cracked. When I 
asked to see some house in which there had been plague, I was shown 
a closed door a few feet behind the chair of state in which I was seated 
at the crossroads of the village. Tt was a small corner house or shop, 
apparently a single room without a window, in which two cooks had 
died of plague. The mud wall was cracked in places and had one or 
two round holes in it which looked suspiciously like rat holes. All 
the new villages of the colony are built of mud, except those few 
which have the good fortune to be stations on the railway. 
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PLAGUE IN THE OLD VILLAGES OF SHAHPUR. 


The other irrigation colony, between the Chenab and the Jhelum 
rivers, is now being planted throughout the jungle of Shahpur dis- 
trict, following the lines of the Jhelum Canal, Last year Shahpur 
had the enormous mortality of 33,000 from plague among 524,000 
people, most of it in the time of the wheat harvest. I suppose that 
some small part of it occurred in the new villages, but if the instances 
which I saw were fair samples most of it must have come from old 
villages, of which there are many within the valley of the Jhelum, * 
depending, as of old, on wells and on the rainfall for their harvests. 
The three villages which I saw at close quarters were within a few 
miles of each other, all raised conspicuously above the dead level of 
the plain on conical mounds of black earth. Their mud houses coy- 
ered the sides and summit of these mounds, which were doubtless 
formed by the débris of former villages upon the same site, and may 
have been growing by accretions of rubbish ever since the time when 
Alexander overthrew Porus on a battlefield not many miles distant. 
They looked the filthiest and most dilapidated villages that TE had 
seen anywhere, and were credibly said to be swarming with rats. 
Each of them had lost about a fourth part of the population by 
plague the year before. 

Before I leave the villages, which have nine-tenths of all the prac- 
tical interest for plague, I will give a few minutes to two questions 
about them. First, is there any real need or excuse for all this mud 
building? and, secondly, are the large, compact, fort-like villages nec- 
essary and likely to continue? 


MUD WALLS, 


First. as to the almost universal mud walls and roofs in the north- 
west. In the Punjab districts which suffer the extremes of heat and 
cold. the excuse is made that mud walls are the coolest in the hot 
weather and the warmest in the cold. But the more general explana- 
tion is undoubtedly the ease and small cost. with which mud houses 
can be run up. On that point I may be permitted to quote a few 
sentences by the late Mr. Frederick Growse, who gave much attention 
to Indian architecture and did much to revive the native building arts 
in his collectorate of Bulandshar. 

Replying to a circular of the year 1888 on the question of village 
sanitation. he wrote: 

Under such supervision an ordinary Tndian village would In the course of 1 
few years be less repulsive In appearance than it is at present, but I dowtet 
whether the death returns would be materially reduced, * © * The renl 
scourge of the country ls fever. This is felt all the veor round, nnd will con- 
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tinue to be so until the people adopt a more rational style of house bulliling. 
At present the ordinary mode of procedure is to dig a pit, and with the clay 
extracted from it to raise a wall on its margin and roof it over for n habitation, 
the floor elther remaining several feet below the surface of the ground outside 
or belong partly filled up with the first rubbish that comes to hand. © * he 
In no country, however barbarous, is such a style of bullding In vogue. It haa 
been adopted in these provinces on account of the tenacity of the ordiniry clay 
Bol, which thus lends {tself readily to the purpose. But if in other countries, 
where poverty is as much felt ns In India, building materials have Invariably 
to be brought from o distance, the same necessity should be recognized here. 

Again, referring to the district of Fatehpur, he says: 

Thus for want of skilled Inbor the villages are all exceptionally mean-looking 
collections of mud hovels, and the towns which sprang up under the Oudh 
Nawnibs are allin decay, * * * If the standard of Iving is low, It 4 more 
eo from habit than from absolute lack of means; large sume are yearly expermledt 
on the only public works which a Hindoo ordinarily recognizes, namely, temples 
and bathing tanks. 

The alluvium of the whole northwest makes a sufficiently tenacious 
clay, and the black soil of the Deccan valleys is even more sticky. 
The former can easily be burnt into bricks, while there is always red 
soll suited for brickmaking, or a stone quarry at no great distance 
from the black cotton soil. When I asked the lumbardar of one of 
the new villages in the Chenab colony, “ Why do vou not have pakka 
houses?” he answered,“ We are very poor men.” But, as Mr. Growse 
said, the poor standard of living is more from habit than absolute 
lack of means; other countries, where poverty is as much felt as in 
India (and more felt than in the Chenab colony), employ village 
masons and carpenters, and they have shown their progress in well- 
being first of all in the improved housing of the peasantry. This 
has been the recognized test in Ireland in the last fifty years, and 
in Scotland the great advance in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century was shown in nothing so much as the disappearance of such 
“auld clay biggins,” as Burns was born in. Yet in India mud vil- 
lages have entered on a new lease under the auspices of the public 
works department. 


SANITARY ADVANTAGES OF HAMLETS. 


As to the large, compact, fort-like villages which are neculiarly 
the seats of plague infection, it passes as an axiom in Indin that 
small villages and hamlets may be almost left to take care of them- 
selves in a sanitary respect. The axiom is embodied in the Govern- 
ment Revenue Handbook, and it recurs time after time in the rephies 
to two circulars on village sanitation issued in 1888 and 1893. What 
was thus obvious in times of cholera is not less obvious in the present 
lime of plague, The advantages of hamlets are even more marked 
in the latter, for the Bheels of western Khandesh, who were Mong 
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the chief victims of cholera in the last famine, are said never to have 
plague in their rude hamlets or movable camps, although the infec- 
jion has been disastrous in the settled villages of eastern Khandesh. 
The same escape from plague of small and movable hamlets was 
remarked by Colvill in his tour through the plague districts of Meso- 
potomia in 1874. The trouble always and everywhere has been from 
crowded sites too long inhabited without drainage. The more com- 
pact the site or the greater the congestion of houses upon it the more 
will the soil be filled with organic impurities. It is well known that 
soil has the property of breaking up organic matters by oxidation and 
nitrification; that it filters off and retains organic substances sus- 
pended or dissolved in water, arrests the action of ferments, and 
retains bacteria in its upper layers. But if the upper stratum be 
saturated with organic matters beyond the power of the soil to enter 
into combination with them, each new aceretion sinks down more 
or less slowly to the deeper layers unchanged, there to undergo putre- 
faction or reduction by ferments, so that beyond a certain point the 
sel f-cleansing action of the soil breaks down. The limit of endurance 
is passed constantly in old inhabited sites, whereas in fields pastured 
by cattle or sheep or manured for cropping the wholesome chemistry 
of the soil goes on from stason to season without check, That the 
infection of plague resides in the ground 1s now accepted by every 
practical man in India who has been on plague duty, and is perceived 
intuitively by the people themselves. 


CENTERS OF PLAGUE IN GDDEH, 


Such being the correct scientific theory of plague, one may find in it 
one reason why those parts of India which have the rural population 
least congested in particular spots should have had little plague or 
none. I have given the instance of the Konkan somewhat fully and 
have a few remarks to make about Oudh. The Oudh landseape is 
always pleasing. There are other provinces, such as Gujarat, which 
may dispute with Oudh the title to be the Garden of India, but it is 
certainly the garden of the northwestern plains. It 1s the province 
of hamlets or small villages and of a resident nobility and gentry. 
Plague has not been absent from Ondh, for two or three of the dis- 
tricts in the south and east, along the Ganges, have had large mor- 
talities. As the government of the United Provinces does not print 
full details of the villages infected with plague, one has to find ont 
by personal inquiry, and I was advised to choose Fyzabad as a char- 
acteristic part of Oudh. In the week before, that district had re- 
turned 110 deaths from plague, and the question was, What kind of 
villages did these come from? One of the four tahsils of the district 
had to be taken as a sample, und the Fyzabad tahsil was the most 
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convenient. It appeared that a full half of all the plague deaths in 
it were being returned by one village, 10 miles from the city, which 
I went to see, accompanied by the tahsildar. It was a large market 
village of over 4,000 people and 700 houses, with very little agricul- 
ture (chiefly sugar cane) and much cattle trade, more than half the 
population being Mohammedans, The Sanitary Inspection Book, 
one of those ordered by Government circular of 1893 to be kept in 
large villages, contained at various dates severe strictures upon the 
squalid conditions, especially of 2 of its 9 mahallas, and remarks 
on the slaughtering of cattle by certain butchers in their houses, and 
on the common practice of killing sheep and goats in dwelling houses. 
There had been plague in it two years ago, and at the time of our visit 
one whole quarter of the village was evacuated, owing to dead rats 
having been found and to plague cases thereafter. This quarter 
consisted of the same two mahallas which had been censured as 
specially squalid long before plague appeared. There had been 65 
deaths so far and two fresh cases that day. The other chief center of 
plague in the tahsil was also a large market village, with a population 
chiefly Mohammedan. A few other villages had been returning 
plague deaths, but none of them more than 10 in all, and it did not 
ippear that any of the hamlets had plague. The largest purely 
agricultural village, with 1,600 people and 2400 acres, of which fully 
half were cultivated, was distributed in 10 hamlets and had no 
plague. On an average the Oudh districts have had hardly more 
than a third as much plague per head of population as the districts 
of the Agra province, a ratio which is inversely as the number of 
hamlets and is most probably dependent thereon. 


HAMLETS V. LARGE VILLAGES. 


Are there any reasons why the more wholesome kind of country 
‘life which is found in Oudh should not be extended to other parts of 
the northwest? I quote a few sentences to show that the plan or 
type of large compact villages is neither ancient nor immovably fixed 
even now. In the Gazetteer, of Muzaffarnagar, it is stated: 

When Sikh, Rohilin, Gujar, and Marhatta together, or in turn, ravaged the 
district, no small community could exist, and the settlers fell back on the strong 
Villages from whieh they had gone forth After the final pacification in 1806, 
colonies were again sent out. but so gradually that the beginning of not a few 
flourishing villages is still remembered], 

Again, as to the tendency to return to hamlets and their sanitary 
ndvantages, Mr. Adams, formerly collector of Benares, wrote in 1888: 

The sanitary commissioner has not, | think, tnken note of the manner in 
which, in many jurts of these provinces, the villages are splitting up. The 
Villagers in old days clustered together for mutual protection, but now they find 


they con live close to their fields, and hamlets have sprung up all over the 
country, 
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But they are not springing up in the black soil valleys of the Dee- 
can, nor in the Punjab, except in cases of feud between one part of 
a village and another: and it will appear from what I am about to 
read. from the pen of Mr. Alan Cadell, that there are reasons why the 
large villages should remain large: | 

The crowding of the populution Into large villages is to a certain extent dis 
advantageous, but the power which the large cultivating communitice have 
aequired from their numbers and thelr wealth Is of great service to them In 
resisting the encroachments of the lamllords; and the people must feel that 
ther would lose in unity and defensive power if they were scutteral over several 
hamlets Instead of being collected together in the old ancestral village. The 
fact. too, that nearly all the best land Is held by oceupaneyetenmits, where felis 
tire aitunted all over two and even three estates, makes it still more unlikely 
that any large number of tenants will leave their present dwellings, for to do 
so would, while bringing them nearer some fields, take them away farther than 
before from others, anid to effect changes of hereditary fields ls always dificult 
and generally impossible. 


PLAGUE IN THE CIries, 


The circumstances of Bombay are so special, if not unique, that it 
would take a whole hour to discuss them, Therefore I shall not 
begin upon them, however inviting the theme. Poona, infected from 
Bombay, has had severe plague every season for nine years, and more 
of it per head of population than Bombay itself; the sanitary prob- 
lem is complex there also, and can not even be stated in a sentence 
ortwo. Karachi and Calcutta I did not visit. I will come to Benares, 
as a good sumple of the northwestern cities. 


RES ARES. 


The mahallas or wards into which Benares is divided fall into 
two classes—the pakka, or masonry mahals, and the kaccha, or mini 
mahals, The separation of the two is sharper, IT believe, than in 
any other Indian city, and will be readily understood from the 
situation of the masonry mahals, ‘They are that famous range of 
houses, temples, and terraces which crowns the high bank of the 
Ganges for a space of nearly 2 miles. Some 50,000 or 60,000 of the 
population are housed there, and twice as many more in the kaccha 
or mud-built suburbs which extend back from the riverside quarter 
over a radius of 2 or 3 miles. These kaccha mahals, however, 
are not al! equally mean in construction; for example, the road, 
$ miles long, which runs from near the cantonment to the railway 
bridge over the Ganges is lined on both sides all the way with 
houses or shops of brick raised on plinths. ‘The pakka mahals along 
the river are built of stone which had been brought some 20 
miles down the Ganges, from the extensive quarries near Mirzapur, 
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There are no carriage ways through this region, but only a maze 
of narrow alleys, with houses on either hand three or four stories 
high, and innumerable temples—a perfect rabbit warren, like the 
closes of the High street, Canongate, and Cowgate of Old Edinburgh. 
What strikes one most in the not unexciting passage through this 
maze is the solidity and durability of the structure everywhere. 
The walls are of stone, the courtyards and floors are paved with 
stone, the alleys are laid crosswise with long slabs of stone, which 
form at the same time the roofs of a network of sewers. In this 
dense mass of humanity, constantly mixing with pilgrims from all 
parts of India, there has been hardly any plague. I muke this state- 
ment on the authority of the police inspector who accompanied me, 
as well as of the collector, Mr. Radice, who wrote as follows: * In 
the five years we have had plague (this is the fifth) the pakka mahals 
have been almost entirely free;” and in the sketch plan showing the 
incidence of the infection on the several quarters of the city, which 
he was good enough to make for me, he has marked only one small 
spot in the riverside quarter, the Gaighat, which bad some plague 11 
1902. On the other hand, the mud-built suburbs and the villages to 
the west of the city have had much plague; for example, this year a 
maximum of nearly 400 deaths in a week in March, In driving 
through them one could tell at a glance where the plague was likely 
to have been; thus, on the way from the cantonment to the erty, 
4 certain Gip in the read is lined on both sides with mud houses of 
exceptionally mean appearance, which is found, on reference to the 
plan, to be the Tiliabagh, marked as having had plague “ every 
year. 


CITIES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


In all the other cities of the northwest, which have had much 
plague, there are extensive quarters of mud-built houses—in Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore, Agra, Lucknow, Bareilly. In Lucknow, beauti- 
fied as it is with palaces and fine houses, the relative extent of the 
kaecha mahals seemed to be enormous, and the mud walls of so dusty 
and friable a kind that the heavy rain of December had been break- 
ing them down. Lucknow this year has had up to 450 plague deaths 
in a week, a ratio higher than Bombay. TI shall give a single ilus- 
tration of plague in Agra. One of the patients in the plague hospi- 
ial. a convalescent, was a little girl. the sole survivor of a plague- 
stricken family of nine. On proceeding with the assistant medical 
officer to see the house where this tragedy had happened, we found 
it to be a dilapidated and abandoned mud hut, one of a compact group 
of three standing at the roadside on the edge of a small pit, from 
which the earth to build them had doubtless been dug. 
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The three large cities of the Punjab—Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore— 
have had remarkably little plague. Delhi, which is situated in a 
stony region, appeared to be nearly all pakka built, with the exeep- 
tion of a few lanes around a celebrated black mosque of the fourteenth 
century; and even the villages round Delhi are built of a kind of 
conglomerate of stone and clay. Amritsar also is a well-built brick 
city, and in Lahore there are no such extensive quarters of mud- 
built houses as in Allahabad and Lucknow. The smaller towns anil 
market. villages have in some instances furnished a large part of all 
the plague deaths credited to a rural area. I was told by the civil 
surgeon at Ghazipur that the largest totals in his district this year 
were coming in from certain towns or market centers which had a 
considerable Mohammedan population: and in the district of Mut- 
tra I Saw for myself two such market towns with much plague in 
them, one of them, population of 9,000, having had 400 deaths in the 
four weeks preceding, and a maximum of 25 the day before: while the 
other, with a population of 6,000, had 1) new cases reported that 
morning. It is the melancholy fate of those old country towns of 
the Mohammedan period, originally well built, with brick houses and 
paved streets, and in some cases with fine sarais or forts, to have fallen 
into decay of trade and dilapidation of buildings, the houses often 
“pakka without, but kaccha within,” as explained to me of an old 
iwo-storied brick house at a village near Benares, in which the rats 
had been found dead, and, two or three weeks after, the whole of the 
inmates. to the number of 18, had died. 


MEANS OF AVOIDING FLAGUE—EVACUATION. 


According to everyone's belief and experience in India, there is only 
one thing to be done when plague appears in a place, or the rats begin 
to fall, namely. to clear out, or, at all events, to avoid spending the 
night there, Hence the strange spectacle every evening about sunset, 
in the city of Bijapur, of the whole population, save the inmates of 
half a dozen bungalows, to the number of some 20,000, quitting the 
hazaars. workshops, and offices, and making their way outside the 
walls to a large camp on the downs around the railway station. This 
phenomenon is the more suggestive at Bijapur, us the city was dle- 
eerted once before, two hundred years ago, and most probably for the 
same reason as now, namely, plague, and continued to be in great part 
deserted until it was made the administrative headquarters of the 
district about thirty years ago. Also in the country round Bijapur 
the people have learned the lesson of evacuation very thoroughly. I 
went through an old fortified village of 3,000 people 5 miles to the 
west of it, without finding a living creature: the streets were de- 
certed, and the doors of all the houses padlocked, the whole of the 
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inhabitants being in camp near their fields about a quarter of a mile 
away. They had taken alarm from the number of dead rats found, 
and the deaths of 36 persons in October, November, and December, 
and from the recollection of their first plague epidemic two years 
before, when 171 died in the village. At Bijapur City I was told by 
a high native official that, if the infection became active another year, 
the temporary camp round the railway station would become a per- 
manent residential suburb, so that the area within the walls would be 
deserted for the second time in its history. This evacuation is at the - 
people's own Initiative and at their own expense, which many of them 
ean ill afford. The same thing was going on at Belgaum, where 
several thousands went out to camp in the evening and returned to 
their work in the bazaars and offices in the morning. 

At Dharwar a small beginning had been made toward permanent 
evacuation. The government had given a piece of vacant ground to 
the municipality, which had sold it by auction in lots at a very low 
price, and a new street of some forty houses, called Gibb street, after 
the collector, had been run up. At Poona 7,000 or more were in camp 
along the sides of suburban roads, or on the various maidans of the 
city. At Bombay there were three large health camps along the sen- 
ward side of the island as far north as Mahim. In a group of vil- 
lages of the Baroda State near Naozari, the cultivators had built 
lofty and commodious huts near their wells and fields, to which they 
had removed their bedsteads, chests, and other furniture, and in 
whith they and their children and their bullocks were not unhappy. 
The weather after the rains is so fine throughout the Bombay Presi- 
dency that there is no hardship whatever in camping out. 

Tt is otherwise in the earlier part of the plagne season of the north- 
west, of which I shall give a single instance from the Punjab. I 
went one day with the medical officer on plage duty to a group of 
villages 12 or 14 miles from Jullundur. At one of these, a small 
village of some 200 people, there had been many deaths from plague 
two years before, and on the day of our visit there were more per- 
sons lying sick or recovering in their houses than I had seen any- 
where in so small a space except in the hospital at Bombay, A fier 
we had gone round the village, a palaver was held with about a dozen 
of the men and youths, who stood in a semicircle near the village 
well, the women drawing the water all the while. Their spokesman 
was a sturdy little Jat who knew his mind, spoke to the point, and 
bore himself with the aplomb of a man of affairs. Thev had been 
asked in advance to consider whether they would not submit to inocu- 
lation, and had decided so peremptorily in the negative that the 
matter was not so much ss mentioned again. The only question 
discussed was evacuation. The spokesman pointed out various prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of a general camping out, to which Cap- 
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tain Bradley replied, and at length it came to this, that the whole 
village might remove to a camp on a certain piece of waste ground 
within sight of where we stood if some help were forthcoming for 
the poorer villagers; it was all a question of expense, and as I was 
again mistaken for the commissioner, I was looked at in a signifi- 
cant way as we took our leave, Dut to show how many are the 
difficulties in the Punjab, next day a storm of wind and rain broke 
which lasted thirty-six hours and was followed by two or three 
weeks of intense cold. Camping out was of course impossible, and 
the effects of the cold snap were seen in the abrupt rise of the plague 
figures about a fortnight after from all parts of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF EVACUATION. 


Evacuation of plague-infected houses or village sites had heen 
adopted by the people themselves, without any scientific advice, be- 
fore the present plague; for example, by the hillmen in Kumaun, 
and by the Marwaris, who, as White reported in 1836, “ instantly 
quitted a house on seeing a dead rat.” The rats themselves, although 
in India they are the symbols of sagacity, are usually surprised by 
the underground venom, and are often seen trying to eseape it At 
state of delirium. A scientific explanation of the common practice 
may be found, first, by including plague fully and frankly among the 
cail poisons, as I did in my History of Epidemics in Britain, fourteen 
years ago, and, secondly, by applying to it the laws of soil infeetion 
which have been worked out by Pettenkofer and his school, Aa 
infection of the soil makes itself felt most inside dwelling houses, and 
most of all overnight, because there is a natural movement of the 
ground air toward the walled space. This was shown by the fact 
that an escape of gus from a main in the street would travel horizen- 
tally through the pores of the ground toward the house opposite, and 
be sucked up into it, sometimes to the danger of the inmates. Von 
Fodor observed the stratum of nir next the floor of an unoccupied 
cellar at Budapest day and night for a whole year, and found that 
it always contained more carbonic acid than the ground atr outside, 
having attracted it from the soil around. [In disused cellars, vaults, 
or covered wells, the accumulation of carbonic acid 18 sometimes so 
reat as to asphyxiate those who enter them first. One reason for the 
ground air streaming to and rising through the basement or floor of 
house is that the ground beneath is drier and more permeable, afford- 
ing a free upward passage unless there be a concrete foundation or 
4 masonry plinth or stone paving. Another reason is that the air 
inside a house is warmer and lighter, so that it yields to the pressure 
of colder and heavier air outside and is thrown into an ascending 
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enrrent, The penetration of the house by ground air is a peculiar 
risk in India for several reasons. Where the walls are of mud, as 
they ure in the great majority of plague villages, and have no ma- 
conry plinth to rest upon, their porous substance is really a part of 
the soil, so that the inmates have the ground air not only rising from 
the floor, but carried up in the walls as if in a ventilating shaft. A 
dwelling house warmed all day by the sun and by the fire kept up 
for cooking becomes like an exhausted receiver for the ground air to 
rise into, If one visits the old chawls at Bombay, in which there has 
been so much plague, you find the narrow, dark rooms on the ground 
floor to be heated like an oven even at 8 in the morning. 

The intuitive perceptions of the people correspond with the scien- 
tifie theory of a soil poison. They know that the chief risk of taking 
plague is from spending the night in an infected place, and gener- 
ally that they incur the greatest risk when confined most to the dwell- 
ing houses by cold, domestie duties, or other cause, One very im- 
portant thing I must pass over for want of time, namely, the inju- 
rious effect of a high level of the ground water and of its seasonal 
fluctuations in a filth-sodden soil. In the new chawls at Bombay, 
built by the improvement trust, nothing seemed to me to promise 
more for the future health than the solid masonry of the foundations, 
floors, and passages, The advantages of concrete foundations have 
heen proved often in similar circumstances, although in Hongkong 
they have been only a pallmtive in plague. 


PROBABLE FUTURE OF FLAGUE FN INDIA. 


[ come lastly to the question, Is there anything to be learned as to 
its probable duration from historical precedents and from its own 
course during*nine years? One was sometimes asked whether the 
natural time for plague in India to last was not seven or eight years, 
The origin of the idea is what is recorded of two former plagues in 
India—one in the reign of the Emperor Jehangir, 1616, of which it is 
said that “it continued to devastate the country for eight years,” the 
other in the reign of Aurungzeb, 1688, which “lasted seven or eight 
years.” Each of these epidemics of bubonic plague is authenticated 
twice over by good contemporary authorities, along with some inter- 
esting particulars which T have no time to quote. ‘The earlier of the 
two begun in the Punjab at Lahore and “ destroyed many villages 
and purganas;” the later, seventy years after, was felt! moet in Ocs 
tober und November, 1688, in the city of Bijapur, which Aurungzeb 
had just captured and in which his army was encamped, including 
15,000 cavalry; but it is said to have lasted seven or eight vears and 
to have extended over the Deccan and as far as Ahmedabad andl 
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Surat. The next outbreak in India fell to be described by three 
British writers. It happened in Cutch and Kathiawar from ISI6 
to 1821, in peculiar circumstances of aggravation within walled 
towns, arising out of famine and the mode of collecting the tribute 
from the recalcitrant petty chieftains of those territories by the 
army of the Gaekwar, and it came to an end almost coincidently 
with the new order of things in 1821. The only other epidemic be- 
fore the present was also a limited one, in Marwar, especially in the 
fown of Pali, which lasted from 1836 to. 1839, and may have been a 
revival of plague which is said to have been indigenous in Marwar 
“from a remote period.” 

Turning from those Indian precedents to the much more continu- 
ous and extensive plagues of Europe, we find an uninterrupted his- 
tory in one country or another and in one city or another for more 
than three hundred years—from the year 1347 to the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, when the infection disappeared almost 
simultaneously from all the countries of western Europe. The chief 
difference between the European plague period and the one which 1s 
now running its course in India is that the former did not involve 
the villages, but only the towns, except in its first great wave, from 
147 to. 1350, which swamped country and town alike with an almost 
unheard-of mortality, and excepting, perhaps, two or three general 
but minor revivals at intervals in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century; for the rest, it continued an infection of the towns, and in 
these it commonly broke out at long intervals—twenty or forty 
years—excepting in such capitals as London, where it was seldom 
lormant for a series of years until it was about to cease altogether. 

It is not surprising that plague in India should be chiefly an affair 
of the villages, because that has been also the experience with chol- 
era. So much was that a village infection that Anglo-Indian writers 
who were at home when cholera reached this country in 1831 prophe- 
ied that it would fall most upon the enormously eongested rural 
population of Treland, But it spared the Trish villages and ham- 
lets almost absolutely, although it attacked the Irish cities severely. 
European precedents being thus inapplicable to India as to villages, 
we are thrown back upon the lessons that may be learned from the 
history of plague in India itself during the last nine years. It is 
only from the Bombay Presidency that we have data minute enough 
to be of much use, from which it appears that the huge totals of 
plague deaths year after year are not so hopeless as they look. When 
they are analyzed—and it is no small labor to analyze them—it is 
found that the aggregate of each year has been made up by items 
from somewhat different places. The cities of Bombay, Poona, and 
Karachi have been steady, but in the mofussil all the districts have 
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not suffered severely in the same year, the talukas within a given dis- 
trict have been affected some one year, some another, and the villages 
of a given taluka have been affected in a kind of rotation. I have 
shown on the screen the tables of nine villages, which on the whole 
agree in proving that each village has had one very severe outbreak, 
usually the first, that there have been years absolutely clear, and that 
the subsequent outbreaks have been much less extensive than the 
original one. It is in the very notion or definition of the word “ epi- 
demic” that there shall be intermissions; the word “endemic” 
means # more steady prevalence from year to year—but in that no- 
tion also the steadiness is only in the aggregate of a whole country 
or provinee, not in the several counties or parishes of it. It is prob- 
able that all the villages of Bombay Presidency by this time have 
had their worst experience of plague, and that in each village plague 
has visited all the houses in turn, or as many of them as it is ever 
likely to visit. The Bombay figures for the season just ended are 
encouraging. Whether it be owing to the resolute practice of evacua- 
tion on the first signs of plague or because the invasion is subsiding 
naturally, the returns since January have been only about one-third 
those of the three or four years preceding for the corresponding 
weeks. It looks as if the maximum had been reached and passed, 
both for each locality and in the aggregate of the whole Presidency, 
and that there is to be a pause. Such pauses occur in all epidemic 
infections, We account for them by a phrase or formula that the 
infection has exhausted all the “ susceptible subjects,” and we explain 
the return of the epidemic after an interval of years by the fact that 
i new generation has grown up which contains more “ susceptible 
subjects.” 

What can be proved from the admirably full statistics of the Bom- 
bay Presidency may be perceived in a way in the Punjab. Thus, 19 
Jullundur, in January this year, I learned that the average was being 
kept up to that of former years chiefly by returns from a certain 
group of villages in the southwest which were having plague in them 
for the first time. The province as a whole is to have more plague 
deaths this year than it has had hitherto; but it would certainly 
have shown a decrease but for the very large items of three districts 
in the Delhi division—Gurgaon, Rohtak, and Hissar—which are 
having their first severe epidemic. The prognosis for the Punjab 
should be that the infection has reached its height and done its worst 
for the time in the distriets first attacked and that it will soon begin 
to show a decline in the agoregate, following in the wake of Bombay 
Presidency. 

This is the first year in which the United Provinces and Behar have 
returned such large totals as we have been accustomed to for several 
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years in Bombay and the Punjab, and as one of them has a popula- 
lion nearly twice as great as these two latter together, it 1s unsafe 
to prophesy what heights plague may not reach in them before it 
begins to decline. In any case we may reckon with plague domesti- 
cated in the soil of tens of thousands of villages, making an endemic 
urea larger than that of cholera was ever estimated to be, and from 
such an endemic area we may expect future outbreaks at intervals 
of years, if not from year to year. In England, for thirty or forty 
years after the great invasion of plague in 1548, a poet of the time 
compared the state of sickness to “the rain that raimeth where we 
rest should ” to the drip through a leaky roof, a chronic state of dis- 
comfort and uneasiness. 

The three centuries of plague in European towns came to an end 
without any conscious effort (o check the infection anywhere, so far 
as one knows. The most probable explanation is that the towns had 
emerged slowly from their mediwval life, which was peculiarly favor- 
able to plague, having thrown down their walls and gates and grad- 
nally shifted the pressure of population to new sites, which, however, 
were often befouled by the accumulated refuse of the old walled city, 
and therefore upt to retain the infection many years longer. The 
curious statutes of 32 and 35, Henry VIII, on the decay of practically 
all the chief towns of England and Wales, bear out that hypothesis, 
according to the reading of their preamble adopted by Nicholls and 
Froude, At all events medisval limits were outgrown in all the 
towns of Europe, and, after a transition period of a century or more, 
plague died out by reason of changed conditions. 

India at the present day contains more traces of changed sites than 
any country in the world, and some of these changes have actually oc- 
eurred under British rule. Sometimes the changes of site have been 
caused by a river deserting its old channel and leaving a city too far 
from the traffic, but there are undoubted instances of sites abandoned 
owing to chronic sickness, The British cantonments afford instances 
in the past and may afford more in the future. Dacea and Berham- 
pore were both condemned, the latter in 1833 after an original outlay 
of £800,000: they were healthy stations at first and became sickly by 
degrees until they were untenable. What has been happening in 
India from time immemorial, both to town sites and to village sites 
through the pressure of events, may be anticipated by a deliberate 
policy in order to hasten the disappearance of plague. In some of the 
towns of the Decean and Gujarat new suburbs are actually springing 
up for the richer class to avoid the infection. For the villages it ts 
not out of the question that some law might be made to prevent rebuild- 
ing on the same foundation when the mud walls crumble, as they do 
periodically; but of such a law the essential condition would be the 
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brea Saks it larger village into several hamlets, would bene hee 
A if very slow means of getting rid of plague. But after seeing a - 
many of those dreadful mud villages T have come to think that itis. = 
their miserable structure that is the real reason why the Indian plains 
Eyre cursed with plague, and that there can be no real cure wate 
ee civilized kind of dwelling and a great revival of the native 
building arts as Village industries. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST YELLOW FEVER 


By A. TASTER. 


QOnee again yellow fever claims our attention, While we are cele- 
brating the victorious effort of science in driving that dread disease 
from its hereditary domains in Habana and Rio Janeiro, 1t reappears 
and desolates New Orleans; it revives in Honduras and threatens 
Panama. Once more we must fight to renew the achievements of 
the Americans in Cuba and of the Brazilians in Rio. And that is 
possible, for we can struggle to-day with hope, with certainty of suc- 
cess. For centuries the disease remained unconquerable. Physicians 
knew only what everybody sees—the external signs—the symptoms 
and fatal results, but they were not familar with the true nature of 
the disease and the manner of its propagation. 

In fact, even to-day our knowledge of the nature of the evil is very 
elementary; we have few facts concerning the micro-organism of 
yellow fever. The only proven point is that it is a blood parasite, 
not feeding upon the red corpuscles like the parasite of malaria, but 
only upon the fluid part—the “plasma.” It is believed that it «oes 
not affect the transparency of liquids, that it can penetrate most fil- 
ters, and that it remains invisible to the microscope. 

But if the deadly agent, the ultramicroseopic germ, which is the 
specific cause of the disease, 1s not well known, we are at least familiar 
with the means of its propagation, the sole agent of its transmission, 
and that is sufficient, as we shall see, rationally and effectualiy to 
eliminate contagion. 

This definite agrenit, the only one capable of inoculating aman with 
the micro-organism of yellow fever, is a particular species of mos- 
quito, the Stegomyia fasciata, known also as Culew calopus and 
previously called Culea fasciata. At the time of Linné, in 1758, 
only 6 species of mosquitoes were known, In 1902, 250 different 
species could be aist inguished, and the number has since increased to 
nearly 400 described species. The English naturalist, F. V. Theo- 
bald, an authority on the subject, recognized 2) genera. To one of 
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these he gave the name Stegomyia (fly which hides), and in this new 
genus he established 22 species. It is one of these species, the S#e 
gomyia faseiata, which to the exclusion of all others, transmits the 
yellow fever parasite from the sick to the healthy man. This Ste- 
fomyin, moreover, is the most cosmopolitan of all species of mosquitoes, 
anid its wide distribution explains the continuous spread of this terri- 
ble malady since the discovery of America. 

Before entering into the blood of a man the fever germ must have 
passed a period of incubation in the tissues of the mosquito, and vice 
versa, This is a fact of prime importance. The sickness of man 
implies the sickness of the mosquito, and inversely. The mosquito’s 
illness, however, is light, scarcely perceptible, while that of man is 
severe. If ever the human race arrives at the point of being freed 
from the yellow-fever micro-organism, the Stegomyia faseiata will 
he freed at the same time. Thus there is a sort of pathological com- 
pact between man and the mosquito, a kind of unhealthy fellowship 
of which the existence of this infectious bacillus is the binding force. 
We may therefore believe that in order to eradicate this plague—that 
is, the parasitic microbe—this fellowship must be dissolved. The 
healthy man must be isolated from the infected mosquito and the 
healthy mosquito from the infected man. There would he no danger 
in the contact of a healthy man with a healthy mosquito. That is the 
theoretical idea, The practical sanitary scheme follows this formula: 
To drive out the mosquito, to kill it, or to make it well. Only by 
accomplishing separately one of these three aims, or all three at the 
same time, have the sanitary authorities been successful in making 
healthy the island of Cuba, the Brazilian coast, and more recently the 
territory of Dakar, in the French West African colony. Success has 
heen attained in purging these regions of the disease which had 
existed there in an endemic state, and in stifling at the start epidemics 
threatened by imported infected cases. It is the same line of action 
that will have to be followed in every locality at each reappearance 
of the disease until humanity is entirely freed from it, 

But to avoid the mosquito, or to find shelter from its bite, we must 
know its mode of life, its customs, its habits, its peculiarities, or, In a 
word, its complete life history. And that is just what we have 
learned from numerous researches by medical naturalists, among 
whom must be named the members of three commissions organized by 
the United States, English, and French Governments and sent to the 
infected localities to study on the spot the evil and its remedies. 
Mention must also be made of scholars from the Colonial Medical 
School of Liverpool and from the Institut Pasteur de Paris, who 
have directed these studies and summarized the results, Besides 
special memoirs, the perusal of which is incomparable to min a 
knowledge of the subjects, several recent publications of « more gen- 
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eral character have offered the scientific public a collective view of 
the ideas eained. Among these works special mention should be made 
of Dr. Raphael Glanchard’s elaborate volume upon the natural his- 
tory of mosquitoes and their relation to medicine, and of the exeel- 
lent little book of Messrs. Chantemesse and Borel upon the vellow- 
fever misquito. 

Through these documents, traced to their different sources, I shall 
explain, not so much the practical methods employed in the strug- 
gle against yellow fever as the scientific theories upon which the 
defense is based. 

aan L 


The history of yellow-fever epidemics in various epochs shows a 
remarkable tendency for the disease to extend its ravages. Origi- 
nating in the islands and on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, it re- 
mained for a long time bound to its birthplace. At Vera Cruz the 
Spanish conquerors waged war against it from their first attempts 
to conquer Mexico at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It was 
as formidable an enemy to them as the Aztecs. Historians of the 
conquest record that the band under Diego de Nunes, numbering T80 
men when in 1509 it had just taken possession of the lowlands of 
Vera Cruz, lost 400 men in a short period, and fifteen months later 
their number was reduced to 60 men. This first disaster was sigmifi- 
eant. It announced to invaders the frightful consumption of lives of 
Europeans which this minotaur of the T ropics, known as the yellow 
typhus. black vomit, or yellow fever, was to make during four cen- 
turies. 

All along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouths and on 
the banks of rivers, the disease lived in an endemic state, showing at 
long intervals periods of epidemic outbreak more or less violent. 
From this permanent center, called the * Mexican source,” there e%- 
tended numerous epidemic radiations. Several, mount ing toward the 
north, attacked the Bermuda Islands and the Atlantic coast of the 
United States: others, summering in the south, infected the Guianas 
and Brazil; then encircling the South American Continent, set upon 
the Pacific ports. Sugar-laden vessels from Cuba carried the con- 
iugion to the maritime cities of Europe. In the eighteenth century 
slave ships returning from the Antilles infected the western coast of 
Africa. 

Most of these epidemics, emanating from their original Méxican 
center, were extinguished on the spot only after disastrous ravages. 
But at other times the yellow fever, encountering in the new coun- 
tries conditions favorable for its development, established itself per- 
manently in an endemic state. This is what happened in Brazil and 
on the coast of Africa. , | 
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Thus were established two secondary sources which became in 
their turn two new centers of radiation—the Brazilian source and 
the African source. This African source, which dates, as T have 
said, from the middle of the eighteenth century, is located in the 
Gulf of Guinea between the mouths of the Niger and the Kongo. It 
is particularly in the region of Sierra Leone that the permanent en- 
demic character of the infection is clearly manifest; from here 
have radiated most of the epidemics which have ravaged Africa. 

The Brazilian source is of more recent date; it was established in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1849 a single ship from 
New Orleans, the Brox, brought yellow fever to Bahia. From that 
ety another vessel, the Navarre, carried it to Rio Janeiro, where it 
found all the conditions necessary for its naturalization—a low, 
iarshy ground, river deposits, an intense heat, and an excessive 
humidity. So the disease took permanent root as an endemic; it 
became a national disease. Finally it branched out from this new 
eenter toward the interior countries, following, as uswal, the courses 
of rivers. Thus was produced the epidemic which in 1870, during 
the war waged by Brazil against Paraguay, broke out in Assumption, 
on the Parana, 1.200 kilometers from the coast, and with 30,000 
victims spread as far as Buenos Ayres. 

Europe in its turn has been the object of many repeated attacks by 
this terrible plague. The southern countries below the forty-third 
degree of latitude have especially suffered. Spain was attacked for 
the first time at Cadiz in 1700. The same port was infected from 1730 
to 1734, then in 1780, again from 1800 to 1804, and from 1810 to 
1812. The epidemic of 1800 to 1804 instead of being confined to re- 
gions along the coast climbed the course of the Guadalquivir and 
gained the interior country; it spread to Andalusia and fell upon 
Catalonia, with a total of 80,000 victims. In 1812 Barcelona was in- 
“ected by the ship Grand Ture, hailing from Habana, and 20.000 per- 
sons perished. Another epidemic broke out in Pasages in 1828, 
From this date there is nothing to mention except two relatively mild 
incursions of the plague—one in Barcelona in 1870, the second in 
Madrid in 1878 upon the return of a Cuban regiment. Portugal was 
seriously attacked at Lisbon in 1723, and lightly in 1750 and 1751. 
In 1856 Operto was the seat of an important epidemic which, brought 
by two ships from Brazil, killed 7.000 persons, Ttaly. since it has 
little maritime relation with the centers of contamination, has re- 
mained almost entirely free from the plague. Nevertheless in 1804, 
#t the time of the Spanish epidemic, contagion spreading from Bar- 
celona to Livorno caused the death of 1,500 persons, In IS a 
patient arrived at Torre Annunziata and became the center of a <lieht 
spread of vellow fever. = 
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So much for the hot countries of Europe. In the more temperate 
regions of France and England north of the forty-third parallel 
there have frequently been yellow-fever cases imported by ships, but 
never a real epidemic. 

In France the ship quarantine: of Marseille and of Brest received 
patients afflicted with yellow fever in 1802, 1804, 1807, 1821, 1846, 
1839, and. later, nearly every year from 1891 to 1900. In each case 
the workmen employed in unloading the vessels were infected, but 
there was no contagion ashore. 

The incidents at Marseille in 1821 and at Saint-Nazaire in 1861 
are especially interesting; Messrs. Chantemesse and Borel have shown 
how instructive they are, While Spain was violently infected durmng 
the summer of 1821, a brig, the Vicoline, left the port of Malaga 
hound for Marseille. Upon the day of its departure, August 26, a 
yellow-fever patient died on board. During the trip a second case 
broke out, and on September 7, upon the ship's arrival in Marseille, 
the patient was sent to the hospital at Pomegue and the vessel held 
in the quarantine basin. Other vessels to the number of 40, hailing 
from such countries as Tunis, Cyprus, and Alexandria, where yellow 
fever had never existed, were moored along the quays of the basin 
and kept strictly apart without the least contact with each other. 
Nevertheless cases of yellow fever broke out around the brig, even mn 
the quarantine basin. From September 7 to October 2, 22 persons 
were infected. ‘These were some sailors on the neighboring ships, 
some health officers stationed on board for their surveillance, and a 
laborer working on a pontoon anchored a short distance away. 

It was « matter of surprise that the disease so contagious on ship- 
board and in its immediute vicinity was not contagious from the pa- 
tients transferred to the hospital, nor, as in the ease of the workman, 
in their houses in the city. No case of contagion tn fact originated 
either in the hospital or in the city, It is not, then, the stck man 
himself nor his clothing, nor his linen, that are the vehicles of the 
disease, nor even the shrouds of the deceased ones, but the vehicles 
are the mosquitoes, the Stegemyia, household insects, which of their 
ewn aecord wander no more than a few hundred yards from their 
birthplace, In the present instance the breeding place of the infee- 
{ious mosquitoes, their home, was the obscure corners of the ship 
Nieolino. 

The epidemic of Saint-Nazaire in 1861 furnishes an analogous 
example. The ship dnne-Jfarie sailed from Habana June 12 and 
arrived at Saint-Nazaire July 25. Nine sailors were attacked with 
yellow fever during the voyage, but they had recovered. The ship's 
sanitary condition being good it was admitted to port. They opened 
the hold, the haunt of the insects, a veritable box of Pandora. They 
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unloaded the cargo and proceeded to make repairs. Presently some 
cases Of yellow fever developed among the workmen, the mechanics, 
the people dwelling in the viemity of the infected ship. From Jnly 
2) to August 16, 21 individuals were attacked. The epidemic of 
Which the Anne-Marie was the center spread to the neighboring 
vessels, and 10 new cases broke out more or less tardily after they 
had left port. 

England is in the same condition as France in respect to yellow 
fever. The ports of Falmouth, Southampton, and London have had 
several outbreaks of the disease. Epidemics may originate on a con- 
laminated ship, carrying in its hold some Stegomyia. These in- 
sects, either infected when the ship sailed or susee ptible of in fection 
from yellow-fever patients during the voyage. transmit the disease to 
whoever rapproaches them. Some mosquitoes pass to ships near by 
and make them new centers of the disease. That is the story of the 
epidemic of Saint-Nazaire in 1861, It is likewise the history of the 
epidemic that occurred four years later at Swansea, England. where 
the ship /Teela, arriving*from Cuba, contaminated a score of persons 
coming aboard and spread the fever to another vessel anchored in 
its Vicinity. 

This 15 not the place to give a story in detail of all epidemics. It 
is enough to say that all the particular circumstances are clearly 
explained by the supposition that the mosquito is the sole agent of 
propagation of the infections germ and by the knowledge of its mode 
of life, its habits, and its dwelling places. 


IL 


What has been said of the geographical distribution of yellow 
fever has shown the tendency of the disease to spread continuously 
on land. It is seen that its progress has been steady since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Can we tell where its onward march 
will stop unless scientific hygiene intervenes to cut it short? Should 
we suppose that it will continue indefinitely and that the pest with- 
out cessation will overrun new regions a= navigation is dey eloped 
and as commercial relations are multiplied with contaminated: coun 
tries? Finally, what are the countries menaced in the more or less 
near future? 

It 15 easy to answer these questions. It is enough to translate the 
statement into a language eon forming to the doctrine of propagation 
of the disease by the mosquito, The yellow fever will be implanted 
wherever the Stegomyia lives and multiplies, or better, wherever it 
is capable of livi ing and multiplying, By a happy chance for Euro- 
pean countries it is found that this species of mosquito can live only 
in conditions of high temperature, exactly adapted to the accomplish 
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ment of its vital functions. The perfect insect can subsist only at 
a temperature between GO and 100° FL; below 60° it is paralyzed, 
henumbed, it dies; at 65° it moves with difficulty. It bites with 
energy only above 75°. Tt mates between 65 and 84°, but there is fer- 
tilization only when the temperature is above 74°. It lays Its eggs 
in the water where it lives, in stagnant water of flower vases, gutters, 
bottles, tubs, and sinks, but only when the temperature ts fron 50 
to bo", : 

The conditions of development of the larva are not less rigorously 
precise, The development of the egg and the hatehing of the larva 
demand a Lenperabure between 68 and 85°—the best is at 62°. All 
lowering under that figure shows itself by a greater or less retarcda- 
tion in their development. The lurve is aquatic. Its respiration of 
air obliges it to fix itself at the surface of the water or to rise there 
to seek the air periodically. Tt develops normally into a perfect 
insect in a period of nine days, provided the temperature at nigrht 
does not go below 80°: otherwise the formation of the winged insect, 
capable of mating and of reproducing itself, ts prolonged to forty or 
even sixty days. 


To sum up, then, it appears that the yellow-fever mosquito obtains: 


its full and regular vital development only at an average tempera- 
ture of 82°, and that any lowering of the temperature night or day 
renders less efficient some one of its physiological functions. This 
data is consequently of the first importance, The strict dependence 
of the mosquito on temperature conditions is an essential fact in the 
interpretation of the history of vellow fever: it is the key to nll its 
mysteries, The Stegomyia needs plenty of heat and of heat steaclily 
maintained. As soon as the temperature falls, the insect’s life be- 
comes endangered, and at 60° it is benumbed and soon dies. This 
sensitive insect does everything tn its power to protect itself from the 
inereasing chilliness of the air, and its mode of living offers the means 
for doing so. It is practically a fellow-boarder with man, under the 
34 0 roof, li 18 fl clonest th animal, like the house flv. Whenever it 
is cold, it takes refuge in kitchens, bathrooms, heated bedrooms, 1m 
hakeries, or in other warm places. On ships it finds a Inst resort 
elose to the engine room, near the heat pipes or smoke pipes. Tf the 
femperature falls below 60", it becomes torpid and benumbed like a 
marmot. 

These conditions in thetr rigorous precision are, so far as known, 
peculiar to the Stegomyia among all mosquitoes, and explains 
many features in the history of yellow fever, I shall mention 
but one, This relates to the peculiar immunity enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Petropolis, in Brazil. Petropolis may be called 
the sanitarium of Rio Janeiro, It is a country resort 30 miles 
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from the capital, at an altitude of 2.800 feet. It 1s the rest- 
dence of the well-to-do population—the diplomatic corps, the 
principal merchants, financiers, and government officials. Before 
nightfall all these take the tram for the elevated region, where 
they find bracing air and*healthful security. Petropolis, in fact, ts 
free from yellow fever at the very time when Rio 1s scourged with it, 
and yet between these two places there is a lively traffic and constant 
relations. Even more, some yellow-fever patients are taken there 
for treatment throughout their illness, yet the disease is not communt- 
cated to anyone, The reason is that the Stegomyia can not live in 
that climate, and such as come in the railway trains each day perish 
immediately, for the evenings are cool and during the might the tem- 
perature often falls below 60°. There is sometimes another explana- 
tion given for the immunity from fever enjoyed in this Brazilian 
country resort. Tt is attributed to the altitude of the region above 
sea level. This is a mistake. Yellow fever and its mosquito are 
found even at greater heights than Petropolis. It is enough to men- 
tion the epidemics at Morne Rouge, in Martinique (920 feet eleva- 
tion); at Camp Jacob, in Guadeloupe (1,800 feet): at Newcastle, in 
Jamaica (4.000 feet). The fact is that thermometric conditions are 
paramount, 

It is found that the extreme heat and humidity best adapted to 
the welfare of the vellow-fever mosquito are most common along the 
coasts of tropical countries. The lands best suited to the swarming of 
this insect and to the spread of the plague form a belt around the 
earth north and south of the equator. If lines be drawn in the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres corresponding to the forty-third par- 
allel of latitude, the circles would mark the upper and lower limits 
uf the home of the Stegomyin ond, accordingly, of the yellow fever. 
The region comprised | in this vast zone form what MM. Chantamesse 
and Borel call the “ infectible territories,” and the more temperate 
Spanier ies on either side of this zone, denied to the mosquito, are the 

“uninfectible territories.” The Stegomyia fasciata considered as a 
species can not become acelimated beyond this equatorial zone, for 
it does not find that almost invariable temperature of 52° which is 
indispensable for the proper exercise of its vital functions, and 
especially of reproduction. 

The infectible zone represents the actual or virtual habitat of the 
infections mosquito, It is the region of epidemics and is also the 
region of possible endemic or permanent centers of infection. At 
present the Stegomvia, which is a genus of mosquito very cosmopoli- 
ian in its habit, lives in widespread districts throughout the infecti- 
ble zone. Theobald found it in India, the Malay archipelago, 1n 
Japan, in Africa, in America, and in all warm countries where he 
hunted for it. The contagion is capable, if not well guarded, of 
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spreading over a very large part of the warmer portion of the inhab- 
ited globe, Thus, if an infected vessel, having on board men or 
merely mosquitoes contaminated with the disease, makes a landing In 
the®infectible zone, it threatens a whole country with an epidemic; 
men inoculate the Stegomyia, and new generations of Stegomyin 
carry the disease to other men; the plague progresses, the contagion 
spreads iti Scope and in curation: the port, the city, the country 18 
ravaged. This is what happened in Spain at the time of the ept- 
ilemic at Cadiz and at Barcelona in 1804 and 1512. 

The case is totally different in the uninfectible territories situated 
beyond the habitat of this mosquito, The infected vessel occasions 
only a leeal epidemic, which exhausts itself on the spot. The in- 
fectious insects. on account of their sedentary habits, never wander 
far from the ship that houses them; they bite only those imprudent 
enough to disturb them, At the farthest they move only to the 
neighboring vessels, Since the climate is unfavorable for ther 
reproduction, their ravages last only during their ephemeral life. 
Hence these minor epidemics are limited to a single ship or to an 
anchorage basin and vanish of their own accord. This was the case 
with the yellow-fever invasion observed at Marseille, at St. Nazaire, 
at Swansea, and in general at all French and English ports. The 
reason for this is understood. It is because all of England and 
nearly all of continental France are beyond the forty-third parallel, 
and consequently the disease does not flourish there, 


II. 


This line of demarcation between the countries that are susceptible 
of infection and those which are not, a line fixed by the forty-third 
parallel, has much importance in the campaign against the yellow 
fever. On one side of the boundary the peril is great, and sanitary 
measures should be rigorous. On the other side there is, so to speak, 
no danger at all, and the subject of sanitation is very much simipli- 
fed. ©n either side of this entomological and pathological frontier 
the health regulations may, and should, differ. They should be made 
im necordance with scientific facts, which enlighten both theory and 
practice. How the obscurities disappear! Tow the paradoxes van- 
ish that troubled investigators just a few years ago’ The physicians 
in the Marseille quarantine during the epidemic of 1821 understood 
nothing of the nature of that disease which Was so frightfully foe) Ae 
tagious on shipboard and which ceased to be so the moment patients 
were transferred to the city hospital. All is clear now that scholars 
on the United States commission of 1900" have taught us that there 
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is no contagion from the infected persons, nor from their clothing, 
nor even from their feces, but only by infected mosquitoes, which, in 
the case mentioned, were confined on a vessel. What a paradox it 
secmmed to epidemiologists of that time that of two cities—Darcelona 
and Marseille—one clean and new, the other insanitary and old, it was 
the first whieh was visited by the yellow fever, while the second 
remained untouched. There is no longer a paradox for those who 
know that one city is on the northern and the other on the southern 
side of the frontier that limits -the habitat of the contamimatmg 
IGT LO, 

The forty-third parallel strikes the continent of Europe at Ferrol, 
in Spain, follows the Pyrennes districts, crosses the Iyeéres Islands 
below Marseille to the heights of Leghorn in Italy; it leaves below 
it nearly all of Spain, the southern half of Italy. and of the French 
possessions part of the Hytres Islands and of Corsica. Care should 
be taken in directing to any one of these islands any French colonial 
companies returning from yellow-fever countries. 

The infectible countries, posible prey for the pestilence, comprise, 
is may be seen, a considerable enough portion of Europe, the whole 
of Africa, a large part of Asia, of Australia, and the oceante ishinids, 
Here is an immense empire that must be watched. It will become 
more and more formidable, as direct relations are multiplied with 
the different endemic centers of Brasil, the Antilles, and the Grulf of 
Guinen. The cutting of the Isthmus of Panama, by opening to the 
plague Polynesia and the Asiatic world, might create a menacing 
danger. 

The way to prevent this extension is to attack the agent of its 
propagation, the Stegomvia, both on land and sea; on land by trving 
to purge the endemic centers where the insect becomes infectiows, 
ind on sea by attempting to destroy the mosquito itself in the ships 
where it finds refuge. 

Three signal victories have been gained over vellow fever during 
these later years—in Cuba, in Brazil, and in Dakar, in West Africa. 
The first is the most memorable of these events. It is the purification 
of the endemic center at Habana. This occurred in 1901, during the 
linited States occupation. The daily press in countless articles has 
spread the details, We know that Brig. Gen. Leonard Wood, goy- 
ernor of Habana, decreed one fine day that the plague should be 
wiped out and the mosquitoes destroved throughout the entire city of 
Habana and its suburbs, and we know that it was done. Praise has 
tightly been given to the spirit of decision, of activity, of energy, 
unl even Draconian rigor which attended the execution of this work. 
It remains to point out its wisdom, its exact conformity to scientific 
theories, 
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The theory was that the mosquito is the sole disseminator of the 
disease. This is precisely what the United States commission, ap- 
pointed the year before, had just proven, It had shown that all the 
other supposed causes of contagion were imaginary; that a man 
could sleep in the bed of a sick patient or of one deceased, could come 
in contact with his feces, put on his clothes, use his linen, confine 
himself in badly ventilated rooms at a humid temperature ef 100°, 
and leave unseathed by the test if he escaped the mosquito bite. The 
extermination of the plague, then, leads to the extermination of the 
mosquito, But this pretension of banishing such a wily enemy seems 
foolish at first sieht. You can hardly rid a room of one little insect 
that buzzes around, and yet they say you would rid a swampy coun; 
try of legions of mosquitoes that abound there. 

The yellow fever Stegomyia does not breed in swamps. Tt has not 
ihe habits of the Anophele of the marsh, the malaria mosquito. It 
does not live like that one, in the open country, but dwells in hotises. 
Tt is a domestic insect. It stays at home, is wary, and is sensitive to 
the weather, Like many other mosquitoes, it never goes more than 
500 or GOO yards away from its breeding place and journeys only 
when its home—a vessel or a carriage—journeys. There is no need 
io fear that the insect may be enrried far by the wind, for it dreads 
the wind. It does not trust itself outdoors when there is the light- 
est breeze, The problem is thus simplified. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of protecting immense areas, It is enough to protect the house 
und its immediate environs—the eftv and a limited surrounding zone, 
Still it would be useless to capture the insect on the wing or at rest. 
It is permitted to complete its short life, lut is not allowed to have 
offspring. The female is prevented from laying its eggs. This is 
secomplished by draining stagnant water left in so many gurdena 
and household wtensils where the mosquito seeks a breeding place, 
Hence the efficacy of the measures which forbade the people of Ha- 
hana from keeping water in any other way than in covered recep- 
tucles or with a coat of oi! or petrolenm on top. 

The success of the measures taken by the American physicians, 
Gorgas, Finlay, and Guiteras, in Habana was complete. Yellow 
fever has disappeared from there. On April 4, 1904, the President 
ot the Republic of Cuba, in his message to the Congress, spoke thus: 

There has net been in Coba since 1901 o single case of yellow fever not im- 
ported. ‘The country should know of this excellent sanitary condition, whbeh ts 
due to the perfection of prophylactic measures and the vigilance of the health 
outhorities. 

Events happened in the same way in Brazil. Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, in 
charge of the organization of the campaign against yellow fever, 
with equal success repeated at Rio de Janeiro what had been done in 
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Habana. The enforcement of the measures began April 20, 1905. 
The mortality which before had averaged 150 deaths a month fell to 
§ in the month of April and to 4 in June. In January, 1904, there 
were recorded only 3 deaths. 

France decided to follow these encouraging examples. The gov- 
ernor-general of Freneh Western Africa, M. Roume, adopted an ad- 
ministration analogous to that of Habana and Rio de Janeiro, and he 
knew how to profit by these examples. The result was not long de- 
layed. On May 29, 1905, an imported yellow-fever patient died im 
Dakar, Thanks to the precautions taken, this death has not been 
followed by a single other one. The threatened epidemic was 
stopped at its first stride and that colony saved from a new disaster 
euch as it had suffered twice in less than thirty years. 


LUMINOSITY IN PLANTS 


Ey Prof. Dr. Hans MoLiscu. 


a 


Sixty-two years ago, at the twenty-first meeting of German 
scientists and physicians at Gratz, over which no less a personage 
than the famous chemist, J. von Liebig, presided, an Austrian investi- 
gator, J. T. Heller, guve an address upon the luminosity of decaying 
wood, and advanced the idea that the production of light did not 
come from the decaying wood itself, but from a fungus which pene- 
trated the wood. Not long after this the same investigator carried 
out a thorough examination of light coming from decaying animals 
and plants, and discovered that the luminosity in the flesh of dead 
marine animals and various decaying plant substances was not a 
purely chemical but a biological process, uniformly produced by a 
certain plant, a fungus. That is to say, it is not the flesh of a fish 
or the wood that is luminous, but a fungus living upon these and 
penetrating them in proportion to their decay. Tt may be noted 
that priority for this discovery has been accorded, though unjustly, 
to the gifted physiologist, E. Pfliiger, because Heller's investiga- 
tions dropped entirely out of sight, and were only recently discovered 
by me. The priority unquestionably belongs to Heller. 

By understanding that the problem is a biological one, an im- 
portant basis has been gained for further investigations, As, fur- 
thermore, R. Koch has enriched scientific knowledge by his bacterto- 
logical technique and the method of pure cultures of bacteria, the cul- 
tivation of various light-producing bacteria and recently also of lumi- 
nous fungi has been successfully undertaken. We are now in condition 
to approach the subject of distinguishing between various species, of 
investigating the conditions for luminosity, the nature of the light, 
and the problem of light development. If we exclude light develop- 
ment in the Peridinem, which are sometimes referred to the animal 
and sometimes to the vegetable kingdom and which play an im- 
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portant part in the striking spectacle of marine phosphorescence; and 
if we ignore the so-called glimmer of tlowers, first observed by the 
daughter of Linniwus, w hich is attributable to an entirely different 
cause, probably a purely physical one, and most likely to the appear- 
ance of St. Elmo's fire, all light-producing plants may be said to 
belong to the Fungi; that is, to the Bacteria and the mycelial Fungi. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding it may be said that in spect k- 
ing of light-producing plants I refer invariably to those plants which 
of themselves produce the light, their own and not refleeted light, to 
Which latter phenomenon are to be referred the wonderful iridescence 
of many sea alge, the remarkable emerald green gleam of the lumi- 
nous moss Sehistostega oemundacea, and the reflection, like liquid 
gold, of the Flagellate, CAromophyton rosanofti. There are in 
round numbers thirty different kinds of bacteria and about half as 
many other fungi which have the power of luminosity. . Df we com- 
pare this to the combined number of existing plant species thev 
doubtless appear as a very small proportion. Nevertheless we are 
frequently surrounded with luminous objects in nature and even in 
the household, because certain ones of these light-produci ing fungi are 
among the most common of all plants. Of these I will give a couple 
of examples, 

Until recently luminosity in butchers’ meat was considered to be 
a spectacle of rare occurrence, a curiosity the cause of which was un- 
known and the conditions producing it infrequent. When I under- 
took an investigation of the matter T lacked proper material; and 
iihough I communicated with various people and institutions where 
luminous meat would be most likely to be found, not a single specimen 
was supplied to me for fully two years. T was about ready to aban- 
don the undertaking when the idea came to me to examine meat 
supplied to me for household use, and to my astonishment it appeared 
that such meat, kept for from one to three days in acool place, began in 
many instances to spontaneously produce light. In following up the 
matter I found that the luminosity much more frequently occurred 
if ordinary butchers’ meat was so immersed in a 3 per cent solution of 
ealt that about one-half of it remained out of the liquid. Experi- 
ments with meat carried on for three months afforded not less than 


87 per cent of cases of luminosity; thus, experiments with beef afforded 


S? per cent, experiments with horseflesh 65 per cent. By means of pure 
cultures it was demonstrated that the cause of the luminosity was 
invariably the same intensely luminous bacterium, namely, Bacterivm 


phosphoreum (Cohn) Molisch. As I have curried on similar researches 


for a number of years, not only in the city of Prague but in other 
cities as well and with essentially the sime results, it can be stated 
that the spontaneous luminosity of meat is in fact a quite common 
occurrence, 
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The cause of this light development, Bieterium phosphoreum, is 
one of the most widely distributed of the bacteria, It is found on 
meat in refrigerators, in slaughterhouses, in butcher shops; in fact, 
it finds.an entrance into our kitchens where meat is usually prepared. 
For in no other way can we explain the fact that so many specimens 
of meat display the power of spontaneous luminosity. I have of late 
come upon another form of light production, which, although of com- 
mon occurrence, is practically unknown. [refer to light from decay- 
ing leaves. During walks taken at night in the Tropies, especially 
in Java, | frequently found the dead leaves of Bambusa, Nephelium, 
Aglaia, and other plants to be luminous in the darkness, On return- 
ing to Europe with the experiences gathered in the Tropics, I looked 
into the same subject on native ground and found that luminous 
dead leaves of the onk and beech are quite common in middle Europe. 
The leaves must be in a somewhat moist condition and to some extent 
decayed. Such leaves, especially, as display on account of decay a 
somewhat yellowish or ashen color or show spots of yellow and 
brown give a particularly beautiful light. The luminosity 1s usually 
local, rarely over the entire surface—a white, soft, steady light. 
Here also the luminous cause is not the leaf substance, but the living 
fungus within it. ; 

According to my own observations, no inconsiderable percentage of 
fallen oak and beech leaves are luminous in the summer time; and on 
all sides the floor of the forest is iHuminated with light, feeble, indeed, 
but exsily detected. Unfortunately I have not as yet been able to 
isolate the fungus which produces this light of decaying foliage. 
Still I have employed with advantage the methods of pure cultures 
with the fungus, producing light in wood, and thereby have recog- 
nized in Agaricus melleus and Mycelium # the two fungi which 
with us most frequently cause this luminosity, At the same time it 
has become evident that certain eryptogams generally considered 
as luminous fungi, such as Vyleria Hiypoxylon, must be stricken ot 
of the list of the Photomycetes, and to this may also be added 7’ra- 
qieles pini, 

In Bacterium phosphoreum (Cohn), Molisch and Mycelium ie 
(necessarily so called at present, as despite years of cultivation it has 
not yet fruited), are secured two remarkably valuable experimental 
adjuncts for accurately studying light development in a definite way, 
because of their relatively powerful intensity of light and the un- 
usually long period that they are luminous. 

Luminosity and the growth of luminous bacteria are dependent, 
among other things, upon certain salts and organic substances. ‘Table 
salt plays a prominent part in this respect, seeing that as a rule these 
bacteria are marine, and for this reason 3 per cent of table salt ts 


generally added to the culture medium, The salt does not serve as 
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food, but rather performs an osmotic function, by rendering the 
culture medium more or less isosmotic to the cell contents of the 
bacteria. Other salts can in the same way replace table salt, as 
potassium chloride, magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, potassiim 
nitrate, potassium iodide, and potassium sulphate. In fact, I have 
the impression that potassium nitrate is more active In causing 
luminosity than the chlorides, such as sodium and potassium 
chlorides. 

We are indebted to Beijerinck for some exhaustive and valuable 
investigations upon the relations existing between nutriment, lumt- 
nosity, and growth. ‘The method of his investigations is essentially 
the spreading upon thin glass plates of gelatin containing photo- 
bacteria and supplied with an excess of nutriment. When it is spread 
out as a thin film the bacterial field quickly becomes luminous, As 
soon, however, as the excess of nutriment is consumed, the light 
ceases, If now we add to the gelatin a substance the influence of 
which on luminosity and growth we desire to test, it dissolves and 1s 
disseminated in a circle in all directions, If this added substance 
is a nutritive one for luminosity, we see, frequently in a few seconds, 
the area that was affected growing luminous. By this method 
bacterial fields exhibit reactions of astounding delicacy. Certain 
materials, preeminefithy lebulose and glucose, cause the field to grow 
luminous in a few seconds. In this respect the photobacteria react 
with so minute a quantity of material that Beijerinck saw in these 
reactions an analogy to the Bunsen-flame reaction. In one sense 
this bacterial reaction 15 superior, in that it continues longer. 

The luminous bacteria act in various ways with materials contain- 
ing carbon and nitrogen. One class, called by Beijerinck Pepton-— 
bacteria, finds the necessities for growth and light development sup- 
plied in pepton or some albuminous material; the other class, called 
by him Pepton-carbon-bacteria, requires at the same time the pres- 
ence of material containing pepton to supply the necessary oxygen 
and also carbonaceous matter, which is not necessarily free from 
nitrogen. 

If the nutritive material is well adapted to both growth and a 
multiplication of bacteria, it will cause not only luminous fields, but 
fields of growth called “ auxanogrammes,” characterized by the in- 
numerable colonies of bacteria that develop far more rapidly in 
the field where the material has been diffused than outside of It. 
Beijerinck calls such nutritive material “ plastic.” Luminous sub- 
stances are uniformly plastic though the reverse of this is not neces- 
sarily true. From this the important fact follows that light devel- 
opment by the luminous bacteria is not necessarily connected with 
either growth or respiration. 
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Beijerinck has with great ability made use of the luminous bac- 
teria for detecting the most minute quantity of an enzyme." 

The following example will illustrate this: He takes advantage 
of the fact that Photehacterium phosphorescens displays light with 
maltose, while Photobacterium Pfliigert does not. He uses a thor- 
oughly cooked mixture of sea water containing § per cent of gelatin, 
1 per cent of pepton, anid one- fourth per cent of potato starch. To 
n portion of this he adds an excess of Photobactertum phosphoreacens 
and to the rest the same of Photobactertum Prugeri, and prepares 
from these two similar gelatin plates equally illuminated. In both 
the starch remains unchanged, seeing that these bacteria are unable 
to secrete the necessary enzyme, diastase. Tf now some dlastase prep- 
aration (such as maltose, pancreas-diastase, or ptyalin) ts added to 
these plates, it distributes itself in all directions, transforms the 
etarch into grape sugar, and upon the field of the Photobactertum 
phosphorescens there instantly appear strong, shining flecks, which 
later spread over the whole field of growth, while on the field of 
Photobacterium Pyhigeri nothing of this kind is to be seen. In this 
way Photobacterium phosphorescens can be made to demonstrate 
through its luminosity the presence of maltose—that is to say, of 
a diastase. 

For an understanding of the nature of light development in plants 
it is above all necessary to state that the luminosity is absolutely de- 
pendent upon free oxygen. The light is conditioned on oxidation. 
The finest investigations of the dependence of luminosity upon oxy- 
gen are the brilliant experiments of Beijerinck. According to his 
researches the luminous bacteria afford the most sensitive tests for 
oxygen that we possess. Thus the extremely minute quantity of oxy- 
gen which unicellular algw give off in sunlight by their assimilation 
of carbonic-acid gas, is sufficient to instantly render these bacteria 
luminous. If we introduce these green cells into a glass tube filled 
with bouillon containing luminous bacteria, the light quickly disap- 
pears because the bacteria speedily consumes the oxygen contained in 
the liquid. If, now, such a tube is kept.in a dark room and then the 
light of a mateh 1s allowed to fall upon it for a single second the en- 
tire mass grows luminous. The green cells give off oxygen, and this 
fabulously minute quantity of the free gas is sufficient to cause lumi- 
nosity in the bacteria. It is a remarkable example of the fact that 
physiological methods not enly compete well with the best physical 
and chemical methods, but plainly surpass them, and that a vital 


aAn enzyme [6 fi product of certain plant or animal cells by means of which 
food coaterial of a certain kind, such as stareh, is transformed into another 
food material, such as grape sugar. Dinstise ip an example of an ¢nayme.— 
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function itself can be used as a methodical factor of science of the 
highest value. } 

A demonstration of the Importance of oxygen to luminosity can 
be made before a large andience in the following way: A glass tube 
elosed at one end, having a diameter of about 8 mm. and a length 
of 1 to 14 m. is filled to within 4 to 1 em. of the top with strongly 
luminous bouillon (bouillon mixed with Bucterium phosphorium or 
Pseudomonas lucifera). Such a tube at the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour loses its light as the bacteria exhaust the oxygen, except 
the mere upper surface of the liquid in contact with the air. Tf, now. 
the tube is closed with the thumb and inverted, a bubble of air will 
ascend through the bowillon, making its entire course luminous and 
uppearing in the darkness like a slowly ascending skyrocket. In a 
quarter of an hour or less the luminosity again disappears, and the 
experiment can be repeated. 

Botanists, as a rule, teach that a direct relationship exists in. the 
fungi between the development of light and respiration. Thus 
Sachs speaks of phosphorescence as the necessary consequence of 
respiration, of phosphorescence by meane of respiration, But F-. 
Ludwig has already demonstrated that luminous bacteria can be cul- 
tivated, and therefore made to grow and breathe without any lomi- 
nosity; and we can theréfore easily see how that at increasing tem- 
peratures the intensity of respiration may steadily increase, but 
the intensity of luminosity to only a limited degree. The relation 
existing between [ight development und oxygen is analogous to 
that between color development and oxygen. Most of the color- 
producing bacteria show color only in the presenee of oxygen, us 
cin be seen in gelatin cultures into which an infected needle has 
heen introduced. When the free gas can reach the bacteria, the 
color appears, but deeper in the gelatin the bacteria, cut off from 
oxygen, develop without color. Color production and light produc- 
tion are therefore oxydation phenomena. * " * 

During recent times quite a number of investigators have been 
incidentally or directly engaged in throwing light upon the nature 
of luminosity—E. Pfltiger, Radziszewski, Dubois, F. Ludwig, Katz, 
Tollhausen, Lehmann, Beijerinck, MeKenney, and Nadson., How- 
ever, their interpretations differ from each other considerably. The 
further our knowledge of the subject is extended the more probable 
appears the idea that within the cell is a hypothetical substance. 
“ photogen,” which has the power of producing light in the presence 
of free oxygen. This idea receives substantial support from the 
fact brought ont by Radziszewski that « long list of organic sub- 
stances, such ws aldehyde materials, ethereal oils, carbonic-acid, 
water, fatty oils, and certain of the alcohols, have the power of 
luminosity when brought into alkaline reaction with active oxygen. 
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As the light produced by these substances has an external and spec- 
troscopie likeness to that Ronee by living organisms, and as some 
of the substances in the list of Radziszewski which are capable of 
luminosity exist also in living cells (I mention lecithin, fats, choles- 
terine, ethereal oils, and grape sugar) that investigator has come to 
the conclusion that light development in living organisms can be 
explained as an oxydation of these same substances, Radziszewski 
looks upon the problem, therefore, as solved. We have, however, us 
yet hardly gotten that far, The question of whether Radsiszewski 
is in the right could be definitely settled if we could extract from the 
living cell a photogen material which wonld show luminosity outside 
of the cell. But up toe the present time the attempt has not been 
snecessful. Furthermore. according to Pfeffer, no active light-caus- 
ing oxvgen exists in the living plant cell, which does not square with 
the theory on which Radziszewski’s explanation rests, inssmuch as 
his light-producing substance is luminous only when in contact with 
active oxygen. Nevertheless, I look Hpror the photogen theory as 
‘the most plausible, though we at present have no knowledge as to 
the nature of photogen, Possibly it is a material in no sense similar 
to the luminous substances previously mentioned; perhaps something 
capable of giving light without active oxygen. 

There are certain facts which appear to me to directly support the 
idea of a photogen. Thus certain animal organisms give out a non- 
cellular luminous secretion, and certain cells together with their 
contents are capable of producing light when no longer living. Men- 
tion can be made of Pholas, certain of the insects, myriapods, and 
many of the worms. A fact of significance and too little noted ts 
that certain tissues and cells have the power of producing light in a 
lifeless condition. Thus manuseript written with the luminous mate- 
rial obtained from Lweiela ttalies gives off light when it is dampened. 
The light organs of Lompyris noctiluca lose their luminosity when 
thoroughly dried and kept in a vacuum. But,according to Bongardt, 
if after a year’s time they are taken out and moistened with a drop of 
distilled water the light reappears. If filter paper is impregnated 
with the secretions of certain myriapods, it can, after two months’ 
time, be made Inminous by moistening. It is impossible in such in- 
stances to talk longer about “living cells” or “ living cell contents,” 
for it is impossible to descrilg as ivi ing the luminous material from 
an insect that has been dried and kept for a year in a vacuum. In 
such instances we are no longer dealing with « vital but with a purely 
chemical process; we are dealing with a substance which produces 
light in the presence of water and free oxygen. 

In the ease of luminous plants no such thing as a luminous excre- 
tion exists, though such is erroneously stated to be the ease, for the 
light exists only within the cell. In other words, it has never been 
seen outside of the living plant cell, and to that extent luminosity in 
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plants must be spoken of as a genuine vital luminosity. But in the 
same way not long ago alcoholic fermentation was held to be insep- 
arably connected with living yeast cells, while to-day, thanks to the 
brilliant biochemical discoveries of Buchner, we know that it 15 due 
to a certain material—the ferment zymase—which can of itself, 
though « lifeless substance, bring about the fermentation, We can 
suppose the same to be true for photegen. Although the isolation of 
such a luminous material has not as yet been accomplished, the fail- 
ure is probably due to the material being present in such very minute 
quantity, to its extreme instability, and its destruction through the 
death of the cell. What photogen really is, and whether the giving 
of light represents a process of fermentation—these questions can not 
ut present be answered. The future investigator must unearth these 
facts. To directly or indirectly prove the existence of photogen; to, 
if possible, isolate it from the cell, and then render it luminous—such 
efforts, in the light of other biochemical facts, appear to me most 
tempting and by no means unpromising. 

Whoever has observed the swarms of fireflies flying through the 
darkness of the night like wandering stars, or the intense light of 
pure cultures of bacterin and the higher fungi, must involuntarily 
have been impressed by the peculiarity of these “living” lights. 
And therefore it is easy to see that at a time when the science of 
physics has surprised us with unexpected revelotions, appearing at 
first like marvels, that we shonld with redoubled activity turn our 
attention to the nature of this light coming forth from life, and seek 
to discover its physical. chemical, and physiological activities. 

I wish, first of all, to call attention to a noteworthy difference be- 
tween the character of this light in the animals and in the plants. If 
we leave out of account the Peridines and confine ourselves to the 
plants alone, we see they are always steadily luminous. The bac- 
teria and higher fungi give forth light for days, weeks, months—in- 
deed, under some circumstances, as when suppled with abundant 
nourishment, for years, without cessation, day and night, while the 
animals, with few exceptions, shine only a short time, a few seconds 
er minutes, and mainly in response to some external irritation; so 
that the light gives the impression of a flash or spark. The iiaht of 
the fungi is of a white, green, or blue character, and, contrary to 
earlier statements, never undulates liki@the light of phosphorus: never 
is inconstant or glimmering, but is in all cases quiet, steady, and con- 
stant, whether viewed with the naked eye or through the microscope. 
Asa rule, its intensity appears to be low, and vet there are bacteria so 
intensely luminous that they can be seen on a bright day in the corner 
of a room without the eves being accustomed to the darkness. <A. re- 
markable object in this respect is Pacterivin phosphorewm (Cohn) 
Molisch, the luminous bacteria of butcher’s meat, and, to an even 
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greater extent, Psevdomenas Ineifera Molisch, a photobacterium 
which two years ago I discovered in marine fish, the light intensity of 
which surpasses that of any luminous bacteria heretofore known. 

To RK. Dubois is due the credit of having first attempted to utilize 
bacterial light in the form of a lamp, and I have renewed Dubois’s 
attempt with the two already mentioned intensely luminous bacteria, 
and have constructed a bacterial lamp on the following plan: In a 
Florence flask, having a capacity of from 1 to 2 liters, % put from 
200 to 400 cubic centimeters of salt-peptone-gelatin. It is then 
stopped with cotton wool and sterilized, When cool, but before the 
gelatin has quite solidified, it is infected with a culture, fresh and 
luminous, of Bacterium phosphoreum or Pseudomonas luctfera, a 
platinum needle being used. The flask is held horizontally and 
slowly rotated, so that the gelatin forms a coating on the entire inner 
eurface of the flask and then hardens. After being kept for one or 
two days in a cool room, the entire inner surface of the Mask 1s covered 
with colonies of bacteria, so that it gleams with an exquisitely beau- 
tiful bluish-green light, and presents with its soft, steady brilliancy 

a splendid appearance. T have lately found that the luminous power 
of such a lamp can be considerably augmented by applying the 
infection to the gelatin in parallel lines about 1 centimeter apart, 
running from the bottom to the neck of the flask, and adding to the 
gelatin 1 to 2 per cent of peptone and about one-half per cent of 
glycerin. Such « lamp will continue luminous in a cool room for 
about fourteen days, and when the eye is accustomed to the darkness 
will give light enough to see the face of a watch, the scale of a ther- 
mometer, or to read coarse print. Such a flask ts visible on a dark 
night at a distance of (4 paces, and could in an emergency be utilized 
asa night lamp. Inasmuch as dead lummous flounders are: success- 
fully used as bait by fishermen on account of their light, a lamp of 
this kind could be made to serve asa valunble lure in catching fish. 

My investigations warrant me in stating that in the future it will 
probably be possible, by means of exact formulas of nutriment and 
by selective breeding, to so increase the intensity of this exceedingly 
cheap source of light, so free also from heat rays. that on account of 
its cheapness, its long and uninterrupted luminosity, its freedom 
from danger, and its lack of heat it can be turned to practical 
account in powder magazines, in mines that are not too warm, and 
in other places. 

In connection with the investigations of F. Ludwig and Forster, I 
may state, in regard to the luminous bacteria and mycelial fungi, that 
their light spectra are continuous, without dark lines, and, as a rule, 
elmply luminous Spe «tra—that is to say, on account of their low 
intensity they are colorless; that the spectrum of the already named 
bacterin shows a more decided trend toward the violet end of the 
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spectrum than that of the higher fungi; and that in regard to the 
light of fungi (and this is also true for insects) the green rays domi- 
nate the weaker yellow and blue rays. I have actually succeecked Im 
distinguishing colors through the spectroscope in the intense light of 
the previously mentioned Psevdonondas lucifera Molisch—green, ble, 
and violet. This is the first established case where colors have been 
seen through the spectrum in the light of a plant. he: 

It is posible to state, on account of the spect roscopie cam position 
of fungous light, that it may be made to act on photographic plates, 
In fact, the researches of ‘various investigators—as Von Haren, Nor- 
man, Forster, Barnard, and especially R. Dubois—have taught wus 
that photographs can be taken by bacterial light. If one uses in- 
tensely luminous bacteria, such as are at my disposal, it 1s possible 
to make photographs of bacterin colonies by their own light by an 
exposure of five minutes, and if bacteria lamps are employed, to make 
good pictures of various objects, such as busts, thermometers, ane 
printed matter. In the last instance, however, to secure sharp pie- 
tures, the time of exposure must be several hours, On the other 
hand, if merely an impression upon the plate is desired, a single 
second of time is sufficient to secure an image of a luminous-streak 
culture. All pictures so far produced have been the result of light 
from colonies or mass cultures. But it appears to me not at all im- 
probable, in view of the practically unlimited sensitiveness of pho- 
tographic plates, that hereafter it may be possible to photograph a 
single bacterium cell by means of its own light, in the same way as 
we have succeeded in rendering visible by means of the photographic 
plate stars in the heavens which are invisible to the naked eye. 

The discovery of Réntgen-Beequerel rays and of the emanations 
proceeding from radioactive elements make opportiite ihe theorigelit 
that rays of particular quality may also exist in bacterial hight. Still 
the aseertion made by R. Dubois that bacterial light has the power 
of penetrating opaque bodies, like wood and cardboard, is based 
upon an illusion brought about through the direct action of the wood 
or paper material on the salts of silver, On the same basis, T am 
ible to explain. the remarkable, and from the standpoint of physies 
utterly puzzling, statements of the Japanese investigator, Muraoka, 
in regard to the light of the firefly. Fungous light—and the same 
ig true of the light of the firefly—acts upon the salts of silver like 
ordinary daylight, and is incapable of penetrating opaque objects. 

Tt seems to me to be not without mterest that bacterial light also 
brings about physiological results in plants. Heliotropic sensitive- 
ness is, according to Wiesner, of remarkable intensity, especially in 
the case of the etiolated seedlings of certain plants. Such plants ean 
discriminate better than the human eve between the nost minute dif- 
ferences in light intensity ond may therefore with justice be con- 
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sidered as excellent physiological photometers. This extraordinary 
light sensitiveness induced me to test experimentally the heliotropic 
power of bacterial light. In fact this light can bring about positive 
heliotropism in various seedlings, such as the lentil, the pea, and the 
vetch: and in fungi, as Phycomyces and Xyleria Hyporylon. We 
have here a striking spectacle, that of one plant influencing another 
in its movements; the bacteria, by their production of radiant energy 
in the form of light, compelling the stem of a plant to extend its 
growth almost directly toward the source of illumination. Bacterial 
light does not, however, show itself capable of causing the production 
of chlorophyl, probably because the light is not sufficiently intense 
for this process. 

We come now to the question whether so striking a phenomenon as 
this development of light in plants gives indication of being of any 
practical benefit to them. Zoologists seem to agree that light among 
the animals is of great importance. For when we consider the in- 
stantaricous and explosive generation of light, the sudden expulsion 
of a luminous secretion and the wonderful construction of a light-pro- 
ducing apparatus in animals inhabiting the darkest depths of the 
sea, we can have no doubt that such constructions are of service to 
the organisms, and that a definite use is served by this light-devel- 
opment in the case of many zoological forms. Thus these creatures 
may, by means of their light, either allure or frighten, or may illumi- 
nate their surroundings in order to more easily and success fully cap- 
ture their prey. 

The question in the case of plants is far more difficult to answer. 
The idea has been advanced that the light capacity of the bacteria 
may be a means of their distribution. The light of those bacteria 
occurring in decaying sea animals is said to attract certain animals 
along the seashore to feed upon these and-by seattering the bacteria 
to aid in their dissemination. I agree with Beijerinck that, as sea 
currents, waves, and the sand along the shore bring about the dis- 
semination of these bacteria in the most admirable manner, the before- 
mentioned opinion 1s untenable, 

There may be some doubt in the case of luminous mushrooms; in 
fact, a well-known biologist, Von Kerner, has expressed the opinion 
that the light of the mushroom points out the way for fungus gnats 
and fungus beetles, which lay their eggs in the mycelinm and spore- 
hearing tissues of these Hymenomycetes; so that these creatures are 
in this way of service to the fungus by transporting its spores. At 
first sight this theory seems to have much in its support, but on 
closer examination we find there is not o little against it, Thus, in 
the ease of the mushroom Agaricus melieus, it is diffienlt to under- 
stand why the gills, which bear the spores and are easily penetrated 
by insects, are not luminous, while the myceleum, growing under 
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tree bark or in the wood, is luminous. The luminous fungus threads 
growing in phosphorescent wood produce, as a rule, no fruit-bearing 
organs whatever. If the idea of this light of the myceleum were to 
illure insects or maggots, the result would be simply the destruction 
of the fungus, for by attracting these animals it would not be dis- 
seminated, but fed upon, and thereby destroved, so that its light 
would be its ruin. Or if the light of the plant were to serve the 
purpose of enticing animal forms at night, it is not easy to under- 
stand why the plant is not luminous merely at night instead of unin- 
terruptedly by day and by night—that is, at times when the light ts 
wholly imperceptible to these animals. In the case of plants the 
question is a radically different one from that in the case of ani- 
tins, and tinder these circumstances it seems to me better to forego 
speculations and simply to rest on the fact that at the present time we 
are unable to give any plausible teleological explanation of luminous- 
ity in the Fungi: perhaps, indeed probably, because it is nothing more 
than an inevitable consequence of the transforming of substances in 
the luminous Fungi. 

If, in conclusion, we glance at our problem from the standpoint of 
dynamics, it 1s seen that, in company with various forms of energy 
in the plant, as heat, electricity, and chemical energy, radiant energy 
can also be produced in the form of light, A wondrous factor! The 
green cell in its minute microscopic laboratory, the chlorophyl 
grain, lays hold upon the energy emanating from the sun and trans- 
forms the living force of the hight ray into chemical energy. Thereby 
is produced from the carbonic-acid gas of the atmosphere, with lib- 
eration of oxygen, organic matter—a storehouse of potential foree. 
This organic matter enters as food into luminous animals and 
luminous plants, and there by transmutation produces once more 
heat and light. 

Truly « evele from light to light in the plant! In fact, the light 
of the living organism is governed by the energy of the sun. When 
the light of the glowworm, hidden in the grass, pours forth. direet- 
ing by its lantern the way for its amorous mate; when the .Voetiluea 
or Peridinem, disturbed by the ship's keel or whipped by the waves, 
suddenly gleam forth: when the sea crabs on the floor of the ocean 
illuminate the darkness with their organs of light, or when luminous 
bacteria in decaying flesh or shining mushrooms in old forests flood 


‘their surroundings with magic twilight, this light of the organism is 


fundamentally nothing other than the radiating energy of the sun 
caught up by the plant and transformed into light. It is the new- 
born sunlight of the plant. 


NOTES ON THE VICTORIA LYRE BIRD (MENURA 
VICTORLE). 


ty A. EL Kirsox, FL G. &., Melbourne, 


DISTRIBUTION AND DISFENSION OF THE LYRE BID, 


The Victoria lyre birds are restricted to the densely timbered, 
moist. hilly, and mountainous parts of eastern Victoria, for they must 
have abundance of moisture, and food consisting of insects, grubs, 
worms, ete. The Melbourne to Sydney railway may be taken as the 
approximate western limit of these birds. They have not been found 
to the west of that line, nor even nearly up to it in many parts. The 
reason apparently is that no densely timbered and scrubby humid 
ranges, with permanent creeks in them, occur to the west of this line 
on the northern side of the main divide, for neither Futter’s Range 
nor the Mekoan Range near Benalla possesses these characteristics. 
The main divide itself, where the railway crosses it ut Kilmore June- 
tion, at an altitude of 1,145 feet, is rather low, and is not—apparently 
never was—densely scrubbed. Again, although eminently suitable 
country for these birds is comprised by the Macedon Ranges and 
those in the Blackwood district. near and on the main divide, also by 
the Otway Ranges, no lyre birds are found there. In the case of the 
Inst, the reason is undoubtedly its isolation. It is completely cut off 
from the other hilly and mountainous districts of Victoria by the 
great volcanic plains of the western district, which would form an 
effectual barrier to the dispersion of the lyre bird southward, even if 
it were present on the main divide to the north. The bird is so shy 
that, unless abundant cover be quite close at hand, it will not. under 
ordinary circimstances, venture into the open forest country, much 
less cross wie tracts devoid of arboreal vegetation. It is not so obvi- 
ous why the lyre bird is not present in the thickly timbered and 
eerubby country of the Macedon Ranges, but apparently this also is 
due to its comparative isolation, On the east it is separated by a wide 
dissected volcanic plain, forming a natural barrier. The only prac- 
ticable bridge of dispersion exists in the main divide itself, which 
from Wandong on the railway takes a general northwesterly course 





I" Reprinted by permission, w ith the nuthor’s corrections, from The Sani: Wel 
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to Mount William, thence southwesterly and southerly to Mount 
Macedon, About Mount William itself there was, in its original 
state, a small area which might have been suitable for lyre birds, but — 


on the portions between Wandong and Macedon the want of sufficient 
moisture and scrub is perhaps the reason of their absence. The birds 
seem to have spread over southeastern Australia from New Guinea by 











— 
— following through Queensland and New South Wales the mountains 
that form the watershed between the Darling-Murrumbidgee basin ome 
and the Pacific Ocean; and this within comparatively recent time, 
considered from a geological pomt of view. an” 
It is a matter for wonder that in suitable country lyre birds have 
existed in such numbers as they have done. The native carnivorous 
fauna destructive to them comprise the dingo or wild dog (Canis 
dingo), the “ tiger eat” (Dasyurus maculatus), and the “ native cat” P ' 
(DP. viverrinus). These animals, especially the first two—which are . 
much less numerous than the * native cats ”—frequent lyre-bird coun- 
try. These birds build their nests in spots usually accessible to 


dingoes, and easily so to the climbing “ cats.” They have almost in- 
variably only one young one a year, and yet in most of Gippsland 
and the northeastern district lyre birds exist in much greater numbers 
than many of the other larger birds which nest in much less dangerous 


situations, such as the gray magpie, king lory, wonga-wonga, and — 


bronze-winged pigeons, laughing jackass, and black cockatoo. The 
lyre bird is a day bird and roosts in trees at night, so except at nesting 
time it is practically safe from attac ‘k. It is a strong, active bird, and 
could, even if attacked by a “cat” in a tree, either free itself or drag 
the “eat” to the ground in its first struggle. But it is comparatively 
helpless when in the nest, and certainly the young are completely “0. 
One fact, however, aids in its protection. The nest is usually not 
easily seen, especially if the female bird is inside with her tail raised 


over her head, as is her wont, thus nearly filling up the entrance and - 


breaking the noticeable black cavity of the empty nest. 

Near the source of the King River I have seen the birds going to 
roost in tall green trees, They can not fly upward like an ordinary 
bird, but rather partially j jump upward in a slanting direction with 
their outspread wings aiding them by soaring, not flapping. To get 
into these tall young trees, ranging up to nearly 100 feet in height, 
they went up by stages, taking advantage of short and long tree ferns 
and the branches of smaller trees. 
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DESTINY OF THE LYRE BIRD. 


But the days of the lyre bird are numbered unless it develops the 
habit of nesting in trees or spots inaccessible* to its far more dan- 
perous enemy, an introduced one, the European fox. Seattered 
feathers and occasional fect are frequently met with in some parts of 
the country and attest the depredations of the fox, which has now 
spread over nearly the whole, if not the whole, of the State, and has 
moreover, developed the faculty of ascending slightly leaning trees 

As regards South Gippsland the lyre bird is doomed to extinction, 
and that by the agency of man. The mass of hilly country between 
the valleys of the Latrobe on the north; the Tarago, Lang Lang, and 
the Bass on the west; the Powlett and Tarwin and the narrow strip 
between Foster and Merriman Creek on the south and southeast, was 
a large tract, covered with an extremely dense vegetation and in a 
continuously moist or wet state before settlement took place, Tt was 
united to the main mass of the mountain system of eastern Victoria 
by a narrow elevated tract of voleanic and similarly timbered country 
between Warragul and Longwarry. In every gully and on every 
spur the lovely notes of the lyre bird could be heard, and evidence 
of its occupation could be seen on every hand. Thousands of these 
birds must have sported about this country, making the otherwise 
rather silent forest a huge natural convert hall, Now, alas, the 
march of settlement, with its breechloaders, forest spoliation, and 
| bush fires, has brought about o sad change from a naturalist’s point 
of view. With the disappearance of the scrub goes the lyre bird, 
and as the country gets cleared from various sides, so patches only of 
scrubby country are left. ‘These become the temporary home of such 
of the outcasts as have eseaped the gun, the clearing, and the fire, till 
they, in their turn, become felled and burnt, when the lyre birds dis- 
appear. 


NEST, EGG, AND YOUNG, 


During my geological survey of the Victorian coal-fields area in 
South Gippsland in the year 1900 I was camped on the Foster River 
near Jumbunna, on the edge of a belt of natural forest of an ex- 
tremely dense character. This scrub was the home of scores of lyre 
birds, whose lovely notes could be heard all through the day. 

Several nests of these birds were found, and os many observations 
made concerning the birds and their habits as time and opportunity 
permitted. One nest was situated in the side of one of the short, 
deep channels (“blind creeks”) that drained the swampy portion of 
the river flat. As is customary in South Gippsland, the timber had 
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been taken “in the face "—i. e., all the scrub and trees up to, say, 4 
feet 6 inches in diameter had been felled, but as they had not then been 
burnt they lay in hopeless confusion, forming a tangled mass of logs. 
branches, and serub, through which young scrub was growing. It 
was. therefore, an awkward place for stock, or even human beings, 
to get into—a fact that some of the birds had apparently recog ined 
by building their nests in it. Across the river lay the natural forest 
forming the feeding and sporting ground of the birds, and coma n= 
ing some nests also. I found the nest in question one morning by 
noticing the female bird fly, or rather float, noiselessly away from the 
place on my approach. This is a common practice with the Lyre bird. 
A young bird, unfeathered save for tufts of down on its crown and 
upper back and «a few young feathers just breaking forth on the 
crown, was in the nest. It screeched so vigorously on being disturbed 
that the female bird quickly appeared, making meanwhile a semi- 
clucking noise, somewhat similar to that of a domestic hen calling 
her chicks. Whenever the little one gave its whistling sereech the 
mother made this noise and also gave vent to her own quaintly me- 
lodious notes, sounding like “ Koo-wuk’, koo-wuk’, koo-wow’.” with 
a growl-like roll on the wow, and “ Qua-ack’, qua-ack’,” some like 
the guttural of the common opossum. On calming down after the 
young birds stopped screeching she imitated various birds," princt- 
pally the tits, serub wrens (Sericornis), coachwhip bird (/sophodes 
orepitans), king lory (Aprosmictus cyanopyqius). magpie (Cryin. 
norhina leuconota), gray magpie (Strepera euneicaudata ), lniughing 
jackass (Dacelo gigas), black cockatoo (Calyptorihynchus f vnereus), 
butcher bird (Cractieus destructor), sparrowhawk (Aceipiter cir 
rhocephalus), etc—principally the first three. She then walled let- 
surely down the sloping log, stopping every now and then to seratch 
it—simply through force of habit, for it was quite dry and sound— 
and then jumped onto the ground and resumed her scratching. All 
this time she was giving a refined rendering of the liquid notes of the 
COMMON Mage. 

The place was a very unsuitable one for the camera, and, being 
alone, there was difficulty in getting the photograph of the adult bird 
(see plate mt). She was very restless, and as a time exposure was 
necessary, I was compelled to focus the camera on a certain part of 
the log where she stayed for a second or two while walking down it. 
Then, as [| could get no stick long enough to touch the young one 
from my post at the eamera, I collected pieces of mud and earth, anil 
threw bits of these into the nest. Whenever one hit the little bird a 
sereech followed, and the mother was on the log like a flash, but keenly 
alert and ready to float inte the scrub at the least sign of danger. 





oThis i4 a very Important note, Hitherto it was believed that only the male 
lvre bind timickel.—Ada, 
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On one oceasion September 22, 1900, when setting up the camera 
opposite the nest, I heard a shght sound, and, looking up, found the 
bird on the log within 2 feet of my head. I had not touched the 
young one, so it had not screeched. and the mother had, therefore, 
not betrayed herself sooner. All the while I was setting up the 
eamera she moved about thedog within a few feet of me, occasionally 
putting her expanded tail over her head and quietly warbling—an 
alert, observant, fearless spectator. Now and then the young bird 
mauve its whistling sereech, when the old one evinced great distress and 
‘moved to a position that gave her a view of the nest, thongh she 
never went near it all the time. Whenever I[ stooped or sat down on 
the ground she got suspicious and hopped round till seeing me, then 
walked up quite close to see what was being done. Of my whistling 
she took very little notice, of talking none at all, but started at once 
at a gruff noise like conghing. 

One of her most graceful movements was walking along the 
swaying frond of a tree fern. As the frond bent under her weight 
she gradually reversed her position till she was hanging head down- 
ward, suspended by her claws, and quietly warbling the while. 
This bird was the most sensible of any of the kind that I have 
seen. She seemed to realize at once that I had no intention. of 
hurting the young one, and though evincing every sign of great 
distress while her offspring was screeching, became quite reassured 
of its safety when the screeches ceased. 

The bird frequently walked down the log while I was standing 
ut the nest with my head within 2 feet of her. Onee T touched 
her feet with my hand, and | think with a little time and patience 
I could have caught her. Several times I made a grab at her leg, 
but she only jumped and floated away to another log, without 
evincing any signs of fear. Again, to test her timidity, I shouted, 
waved my arms, and threw little sticks at her without frightening 
her from her position, and even when one stick hit her on the head 
she simply floated to another log and resumed her observations. 

The entrance to the nest can be seen just on the right of the 
log under the tail of the bird and just to the left of the extremity of 
the blackbutt spray with large leaves. 

The picture of the young bird (plate rv) shows it resting in 
my hat, surrounded with sprigs of tree fern (Alsophila australia), 
dogwood (Cassinia aculeata), blackbutt (/ucalyptus pilularis), musk 
(Aster argophyllua), and laurel (Pittoxporum undulatum). Tt was 
very frightened when first taken out of the nest, but soon rested 
quite contentedly in the hat while being photographed. 

When in the nest it commenced to screech immediately anything 
appeared in the entrance, and thrust itself back as far as it could, 
meanwhile keeping almost on its back, with its powerful feet pushed 
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out in front, and screeching. As it grew older it sometimes pecked 
at my hand when thrust into the nest and always screeched, This, 
however, was never long sustained, except on movement of the 
hand, and it remamned quite still if the hand were still. 

I watched it carefully till it was nearly fledged, but one day T heard 
the distress signal several times in rapil succession. On reaching 
the place I found the poor creature dead in the nest. It had suffered 
ne apparent injury, there were no signs of damage to the nest or 
of any struggle, and the only conclusion I could come to was that 
it had been bitten by a tiger snake (Mfoplocephalus curtua). The . 
nest was in the side of the gully, about 5 feet from the bottom, and 
easily accessible to animals and reptiles. The snake had; I think, 
put its head into the nest, been pecked by the bird, and after at once 
biting it had withdrawn and disappeared. T made careful search to 
contirm this view, but could not, as the place afforded no chance of 
seeing a snake track of any kind. Hud a fox killed it, the bird would 
undoubtedly have been dragged out of the nest. The snake, as 
every bushman knows, is of a very enterprising nature and par- 
ticularly partial to exploring nests of birds, whether on the ground 
or in trees and scrub. I have nearly tramped on one crawling along 
a scrub-suspended fallen tree, at a height of 10 feet from the ground, 
the snake being there probably with the dual view of getting direct 
sunlight and young birds, and I for less laborious and quicker prog- 
ress than was practicable in the tangled vegetation on the ground. 

In the case of another nest near I found there was no sign of any 
old bird until the young one screeched on being touched. Then, like 
a flash, the female bird was on the spot, uttering notes somewhat sum- 
ilar to those of a “ clucking hen.” On seeing me she flew first into a 
tree fern, watching intently meanwhile, then onto the ground and 
seratched away, gradually working up almost to within kicking dis- 
tance. All this time she quietly imitated three or four notes of the 
magpie and those of a few other birds. When any movement was 
made she jumped or ran away a few yards and resumed her quest for — 
grubs. When the young one screeched rapidly several times in suc- 
cession the mother, after giving her answering call, * koo-wuk’, koo- 
wuk’,” made a noise like a woman in hysteria. She calmed down 
when the young one stopped its noise, and with a grating, purring 
noise floated down to the ground and resumed scratching. 

The young one when found on August 11, 1900, was probably about 
twodaysold. It had down on the crown anal upper back, the rest of 
it being bare, showing the whole of the skin to be of a iidiahe: drab 
color. The abdomen was an abnormal size and the vent large, char- 
acteristics of all the young found. On September 11, on my ap- 
proaching the nest, the young one jumped out, but was caught, when 
it screeched and struggled violently, using its feet vigorously. It 
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was most unwilling to enter the nest and acted like the other one 
when placed therein, On September 16 T again visited the nest with 
4 view to photographing it, but, as feared, found 1t empty. 

Another young one nearly full grown sat up silently in the nest 
when found, but when touched it struggled and screeched, using its 
claws freely. In this case the female bird came rushing up at once, 
but on seeing me darted back into the scrub and ran round the nest, 
making meanwhile her “koo-wuk’, koo-wuk’,” and in addition the 
‘olungk, chingk,” or “ buln, buln,” that lyre birds make when undis- 
turbed in the serub. This nest was within half a mile of Jumbunna 
township, in an easily penetrable patch of scrub, which probably ac- 
counted for the timidity of the parent bird. : 

For the descriptions of nest, egg, ete., reference should be made to 
Mr. A. J. Campbell's and Mr. Robert Hall's descriptions in their 
publications. Nevertheless, I shall give a few further personal ob- 
cervations. Nests have been found in various places. The one most 
favored by the bird in South Gippsland is the side of a deep channel 
er creek under a slightly overhanging bank, with ferns and leaves 
about (see plate vy). Another favorite one is among the roots of 
a large fallen tree several feet from the ground with vegetation grow- 
ing out of the contained earth. In the Baw Baw and Walhalla dis- 
tricts Mr. J. Easton tells me that a large proportion of the nests 
ocenrs in tall stumps of trees. All the nests are placed-so that the 
bird can have a clear space through which to fly or float out of sight 
on the approach of danger. 

It has been stated that once a lyre bird’s egg has been touched by 
human hands the bird deserts the nest. However-true this may be in 
individual cases, it by no means is general. On August 26, 1900, T 
found a nest in South Gippsland and handled the egg. Between 
this date and September 13 I handled the egg on six different ocea- 
sions. On the last visit the egg was quite cold, and the nest appeared 
to have been deserted, but on again visiting it on the 15th a young 
one, apparently just hatched, was in it. The young bird was pur- 
tially covered with down, as in the eases of those already mentioned. 
On September 23, 1900, the feathers were just showing through the 
ckin on the top of the wings and the upper back. Further obser- 
vations on this I had no opportunity to make, on account of leaving 
the locality. During this survey several abandoned nests, each with 
one egg, were found. In these cases T do not think that the nests 
had been voluntarily abandoned, but that the birds had been killed. 

All the young birds mentioned in this article were sent to the 
National Museum, Melbourne, where they can be seen in the scenic 
ease of the lyre birds. 





aA. J, Campbell, Nests and Eges of Australian Birils, on. G1O25 : Robert 
Hall, The Insectivorons Birds of Victoria, pp. 171-17. 
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DASCING GROUSDS, 


These dancing grounds are open spaces, generally about 3 feet 
in diameter, situated preferably in a rather clear place in a patch of 
dense scrub, In some cases they are raised several inches above the 
eeneral level of the surrounding ground, while in others there ts little 
or no difference in level. The surface, which is flat, appears to have 
been scratched up by the birds, and the sticks, roots, and pieces of 
grass or creepers thrown to one side. Numerous examples have 
been noted in various parts of eastern Victoria, but in no case have I 
seen any evidence of a beating down of the surface, They all had 
a more or less freshly scratched appearance. On only one oceasion 
have I been fortunate enough to see the birds dancing. This was on 
the top of Mount Wild Boar, about 8 o’clock on a foggy morning 
(March 19, 1896). When walking quietly alone along a track I sud- 
denly heard and immediately saw two male birds performing on one 
of these grounds, They were alternately advancing and receding, turn- 
ing, bowing, whirling, hopping, and running about round the ground. 
While doing this they raised and lowered their tails repeatedly. 
Sometimes they put their heads through their raised tails, and, turn- 
ing them, seemed to be admiring the lyre designs thereon. At the 
sume time they were, in rather subdued tones, whistling beautifully 
and mimicking all the forest birds. One female bird walked quietly 
round the dance, making a few short. hen-like notes, and pre- 
tended to pick up a grub here and there and to be unconcerned about 
the dance. She, however, cast occasional glances ut the male birds, 
and was doubtless making her choice of a mate. IT was in a hurry to 
search for a missing horse, and could not watch them for more than 
a few minutes, so quietly went past and left them undisturbed. 


MIMICEKY. 


The lyre bird is an extraordinarily good mimic. No sound 15 too 
difficult for it to reproduce, and the imitation, in the case of all sweetly 
musical notes, is an exact reproduction of the originals, while of those 
of a harsh nature it ts a highly refined imitation. Its rendering of 
the rich liquid notes of the gray magpie (Slrepera euneicaudata), the 
butcher bird (Cractieus destructor), the gray thrush (Collyriecinela 
harmonica),and the magpie (Gymnorhina leuconota and G, tibicen) 15 
superb; similarly with the chirp and twitter of the small serub wrens 
und tits, In the ease of the laughing jacknss (Pacelo gigas) the 
harsh, grating. laughter-like effort of this quaint bird is rendered ina 
manner so refined as to afford a pleasing contrast with the original. 
The swish of the conch-driver’s whip, the sound of the saw and ax, 
which T have heard on the Blacks Spur and near Marysville, are per- 
fect, deceptions, and the rapidity with which the notes of various 
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birds are rendered, the gliding of one bird’s notes into those of an- 
other, and the rendering of two or more simultaneously are nothing 
short of marvelous. The male bird is much the better and more 
powerful whistler, but the female is practically as good a mimic. I 
have no doubt that the lyre bird is a mocking bird, for, even supposing 
it to owe to heredity its faculty for ‘mitating the birds of the forest, 
as hus been suggested, it can have acquired the art of imitating 
sounds of human origin only since the settlement of the country in 
which it is found. 
LYRE BIRDS EN CAPITIVITY. 


Ii is generally supposed that these birds can not be reared and kept 
in captivity. Several attempts have, I believe, been made in the 
Zoological Gardens, Melbourne, but the birds have always died in a 
short time. There are several instances known, however, in which 
such attempts have been successful, The most notable one 18 that of 
a resident of the Woods Point district (Upper Goulburn), who, so 
Mr. ©. A. L. Whitelaw tells me, reared several of these birds, which 
fed with the fowls and were quite tame. The owner decided upon 
proceeding to America to exhibit the birds as one of the curiosities of 
Australia, but before matters had been arranged all of them were 
poisoned, it was supposed, by some malicious person." 

Other instances have been cited of a lyre bird having been reared 
and kept for lengthened or brief periods of time® in the Drouin, 
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Writing under “ Nature notes" in The Arcus of July 28 , 10, Afr. Donald 
Macdonald incidentally substantiates this fact. <A mivsuaoenene Mr. J. 
Mahan, of Woods Point, in giving some particulars nbout saving and keeping 
lyre birds in captivity, states: “ When I found a nest I left the chicken for thirty 
days after lt wus latched: then snared the old bird, und carried them with the 
neat to n large wire-netted aviary. The chicken was thus fed naturally by the 
mother. On one occasion 1 had a chicken in the nest for forty-two days, <A 
bird that had been in my aviary for three or four years developed only three of 
the ‘fronded feathers. In my opinion the male bird does not reach its full 
plomage for eight years. T have never found more than 24 of the brown bars on 
no mature bird. It wis o tedious and dificult task to secustom my binds to 
artificin) food, and I jest thirteen before succeading. The proof that I got the 
right avstem in the end was shown in the fnet that after my birds tad been 
mallclously poisoned they were opened and found to be lina! with healthy fat, 
as the saying is. The late Mr. A. C. Le Souéf offered me 40 for the collection, 
and later Jamrach’s agent offered £115 o palr for three domesticated pairs, 
to be delivered in Lomlon. 1 was golng to necept this offer, when all my birds 
were polaonead: then [ lost heart amd gave it up. If the methonal park ls ever 
established some lyre birds should be turned down there, With the right con- 
ditions they would treed tn captivity. The experience of my own aviary 
sitisthsl me as to that.” —Pds. 

Mr. FP. Godfrey io The En (Vol V.. p. 2) mentions Mr. S&S. MeNellly, of 
Drouin, having bed a male ivre bird in a state of domestication for twenty 
yeurs. A photograph of this particular bird is herewith given. (See Plate 
VL)—Eda. 
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Loch, and Omeo districts. Personally, I think it would be im- 
practicable to keep a bird in captivity even after rearing it unless it 
had access to some scrub affording shelter and a supply of insects. 


CRS FERAL NirTES. 


Though lyre birds are chiefly found in the dense scrubby forest, 
they at times can be seen in fairly open country, but in such eases 
there is dense serub at hand, and they disappear into this onthe 
first approach of danger. In South Gippsland, where I have seen 
and heard hundreds of these birds, I never once saw them singing 
am cleared land, or even in open forest. Moreover, in no instance 
have I seen them feeding or running about on open ground. On 
one occasion I noticed about eight of them cross a narrow strip 
of cleared ground, about 5 chains wide, from one patch of scrub 
to another. They did this just before dusk by running quickly, 
jumping over logs, and floating, one after the other. During the 
great bush fires in South Gippsland in 1898 hundreds of lyre birds 
were burnt or starved, and I have been told by settlers that in the 
Jeetho district some of these birds came out of the burnt scrub and 
fel among the fowls near the farmhouses, This was doubtless owing 
to the destruction of insect life. Tt would indicate that they could 
in necessity become graminivorous birds. Mr. J. W. Bainbridge 
informs me that two lyre birds have become so tame near Mrs. 
Mantfield’s Temperance Hotel, at the foot of Mount Buffalo, that 
Mr. Mantield has photographed one of the pair perched on the fence 
near the place. 

Lyre birds may be seen at altitudes from 100 feet above sea level 
in the dense crullies of South Gippsland to those of close on 6,000 
feet, or as high as arboreal vegetation ascends, in the Australian 
Alps. In November, 1890, when returning to Harrietville from 
Mount Feathertop (605 feet), in the Australian Alps, I saw be- 
tween twenty and thirty male and female lyre birds on the stunted 
snow gums (£. pauncifiora) on the high ridge running from Feather- 
top and separating the Ovens River from Snowy Creek. They were 
at an altitude of about 5,700 feet und near the timber line. It was 
nearly sunset when I was surprised to hear a medley of melodious 
sounds, as if all the birds of the bush were singing their best and 
loudest. Being alone and on foot, I was in their midst before they 
noticed me, but to my surprise they not only remained jumping about 
the trees, or with heads inclined watched me from the branches, but 
many of them continued their unsurpassable mimicry of other forest 
birds. I regretted that approaching darkness did not allow me to 
stay and watch them longer. At altitudes of from 5,000 feet to the 
timber line I have seen these birds, or evidence of them, on the high 
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Gibbo Range, Mount Wild Boar, Mount Bogong, Mount Stirling, in 
Benambra, Victoria, and on the high timbered spurs of Mount 
Kosiciusko, New South Wales* Once, when camped, on March 20, 
1896, on the summit of Mount Wild Boar, at an altitude of over 
5,000 feet, I was awakened shortly after sunrise by beautiful and 
spirited whistling outside the tent entrance. On jumping up I found 
a male bird peering into the tent from a branch only a few feet away. 
After putting the camera together as hastily as circumstances per- 
mitted I had the mortification of seeing the bird glide away into the 
thick scrub just as I was about to take the photograph. Mr. Bain- 
bridge informs me that he has heard during the winter a lyre bird 
whistling on Mount Buffalo at an altitude of 3.500 feet and quite 
close to snow. 

Lyre birds are very inquisitive when found in districts or places 
where they have not been molested by man. On passing through 
such country one is sometimes escorted for some distance by these 
birds, which pass from tree to tree along the line of march. T have been 
informed by Messrs. W. Baragwanath, jr., and J. Easton, that once 
when they were surveying a line on the flanks of Mount Baw Baw a 
female bird came close up to the chain, watched it intently, and fol- 
lowed it as it was dragged along. Every time they made a noise the 
bird gave the well-known alarm whistle and darted into the scrub, 
to return almost immediately and repeat these tactics for some time. 
On_another occasion, in a creek near Mount Useful, a male bird 
viewed them from blackwood trees 60 to 70 feet high and disappeared 
only after several sticks had been thrown at him. On other occa- 
sions they have brought these birds close up to themselves by whistling 
the birds’ own notes, in the same way that the king lory can be 
decoyed. 

Unlike some of the native birds which give their songs at certain 
times through the day, lyre birds may be heard in their haunts 
any time from dawn till dusk, regardless of the nature of the 
weather. Ona misty day, when steady, light rain is falling, they 
may, perhaps, be said to be heard to the greatest advantage. 

Lyre birds are inveterate scratchers and are almost unceasingly 
at such work, somewhere or other in the bush. They must do a 
great deal of good by destroying myriads of insects destructive 
to vegetation. Unwittingly they also do a certain amount of harm, 
by partially obliterating tracks, filling up side cuttings and survey 
trenches, and uprooting or burying survey pegs. Some years ago 





« Hitherto Menure victoria has been recorded for Victoria only, but it ts natu- 
ril to suppose that the same species Is found In the ringes extending over the 
border of New South Wales, It is probable that Mf. ewperba is not found eoutlt 
of the Blue Mountains. Uf it exist farther south, |t would be Interesting to fod 
where the two species incsculate, If not intergrade.—ELids. 
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[ remember seeing «a recently made track over the Bogong Pass, 
in Vietoria, which had been rendered impracticable for horse trafhe 
though being filled up in some places with masses of rock, logs of 
woud, and other débris. These had rolled down the steep sides of the 
mountain on account of their supports of humus and soil having 
been scratched away by these birds, Again, it is often impossible 
to exactly locate a survey trench or peg in lyre bird (“ pheasant,” 
as it 1s called by selectors) country, sometimes even shortly after 
they have been placed there. This causes some difficulty when the 
blaze (ax-cut mark) on the tree has been destroyed by bush fires. 
This habit of seratching among decayed vegetation and soil may 
account for the abundance of lice which Mr. W. Bregwanath, jr.. 
informs me, are to be found on most of these birds m the Baw Baw 
district of Gippsland. 

I have spoken of the flight of lyre birds as a floating. As far 
as I have noticed they do not rise upward in the air hke a soaring 
bird, and can not make a proper upward flight. But in going to 
a lower place they simply jump off a log or rock into the air with 
their wings outspread, and float or glide through it down a slope 
into a gully, sometimes tuking advantage, every here and there, 
of « log or rock from which to get an additional spring. In a few 
seconds they can descend several hundreds of feet with very little 
apparent motion of the wings. It 1s an Interesting sight to see the 
dark brown form of a departing lyre bird as it hops on a fallen 
tree, floats under a tree fern, or jumps off into space—slent, save 
for its first shrill whistle of alarm. While lyre birds are fond of 
tree-fern gullies and dogwood (Cassini aculeata and €. longifolia), 
“native hop” (Jartesia latifolia), and “wild hop” (froodenia 
erata) slopes and ridges, they are very partial to the patches of 
“blanket wood ” (Senecio bedfordi). This plant grows into small 
trees with lateral branches, and large, thick leaves. arranged more 
or less horizontally, thus forming a canopy. The ground beneath 
is usually not covered with ferns and small plants, but with decayed 
leaves and twigs, while the branches form convenient perches for 
the lyre birds. There are thus open spaces between the folage 
and the ground, and the birds are fond of moving about in them, 
henee the serub is called locally * pheasant serub.” 

My thanks are tendered to Messrs, A. J. Campbell, D. Le Souéf, and 
IF. P. Godfrey for six of the photographs which illustrate this 
article, 


THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
GENESIS OF SPECIES. 


By Jom. A, ALLEN, 


Among biologists who accept the modern theory of evolution as 
the only reasonable hypothesis available for the explanation of the 
diversity of structure among organized beings, there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to whet are the leading causes of differentiation. 
The doctrine of natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, has 
recently been brought prominently forward as the key to this complex 
problem. and is upheld by a large class of enthusiastic adherents, 
who accept it as the full solution of the whole question. By others 
the conditions of environment are believed to be far more influential 
in effecting a certain class of modifications, at least, than the neces- 
sarily precarious influence of natural selection, which must take its 
origin in isolated instances of variation in favorable directions, and 
depend for its continuance upon these fortuitous advantages being 
inherited by the descendants of the favored individuals.in which they 
originate. The modifying influence of conditions resulting from 
geographic or climatic causes was long since noticed, and for nearly a 
century has been considered by many writers as explanatory of much 
of the diversity existing not only in the human race but among ani- 
mals. It has, however, remained until recently vaguely grounded, 
being based more in conjecture than on observed facts, scarcely, 
indeed, have two decades passed since the real nature and extent of 
geographical variation among animals, and even as yet among only a 
few species, began to receive careful attention, while only within the 
last fifteen vears has uny attempt been made to correlate the ob- 
served differences with the climatic or geographical conditions of 
habitat. Only within recent years have the differences in general 
size, and in the relative size of different parts, been ascertained by 
careful measurement, and the differences in the character of the tegu- 
mentary covering (as the pelage in mammals) and in color, in indi- 





aTeprinted, with mote mod bracketed: additions by the author, from the Raddl- 
eal Review, 1, 1877, pp. 106-140, 
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viduals of the same species inhabiting distant portions of a common 
habitat, been duly recorded. In the work of registering these instrue- 
tive data, it has fallen to Americans to take a leading part, large 
eredit in the matter being due not only to the activity of our profes- 
sional biologists. but to the liberality of the General Government in 
attaching competent natural history observers and collectors to the 
numerous surveying parties it has sent out during the last twenty 
years to explore the till then practically unknown geography andl 
productions of our western Territories. 

The combined fruits of their labors, together with those of the 
agents and correspondents of the Smithsonian Institution, have re- 
sulted in the accumulation of an amount of material far exceeding 
that elsewhere accessible to single investigators, representing, as it 
does, at least two of the vertebrate classes of animals from the whole 
North American continent so fully that generalizations may be made 
from their study which could not otherwise have been reached for 
many years and for which no similar facilities for any other equal 
urea as yet exist. The recent investigations of American mam- 
malogists and ornithologists have been in consequence largely di- 
rected to the subject of geographical variation, and their publications 
teem with tabulated measurements and records of variations in form 
and color that accompany differences in the climatic or geographical 
conditions of habitat. Among the results that have followed are the 
discovery of numerous interesting geographical varieties or subspecies, 
und the demonstration of the complete intergradation of many forms, 
often quite widely diverse in color, size, and proportion of parts, for- 
merly regarded (and properly so as then. known) as unquestionably 
distinct species, which discoveries have of course necessitated o large 
reduction in the number of recognized “ specific ” or nonintergrading 
forms. But most important of all has been the correlation of local 
variations with the conditions of environment, and the deduction 
therefrom of certain laws of geographical variation. Upon these 
have been based hypotheses that go far toward explaining many of 
the phenomena of intergradation and differentiation observed among 
existing animals, In the present paper will be given not only a 
summary of the results thus far attained, but enough of the details 
of the subject to show the nature of the evidence on which rest the 
conclusions already reached. These results, it is claimed, show that 
other influences than natural selection operate powerfully in the 
differentiation of specific forms, and that geographical causes share 
more largely in the work than naturalists have heretofore been pre- 
pared to admit—at least to consider as proven. 

As is well known, animals vary greatly in respect to the extent of 
the areas they inhabit. While a few species are nearly or quite cos- 
mopolitan, many others are restricted to single small islands or to 
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limited portions of a continent. Not a few range over the greater 
part of whole hemispheres, while by far the larger number are con- 
fined within comparatively narrow limits. Of the numerous species 
of mammals and birds inhabiting North America, none are equally 
common throughout the whole extent of the continent. The habitats 
of a few only extend from the Barren Grounds of the Arctic regions 
to Mexico, and from the ‘Atlantic coast westward to the Pacific; one 
or two only among the mammals range over the whole continent from 
Alaska to Central America, while some occupy merely the extreme 
boreal parts of the continent. The latter, in many cases, range also 
over the Arctic and sub-Aretic regions of the Old World. Others 
extend from Arctic America southward to the United States. Still 
others occupy only the middle or more temperate latitudes, being un- 
represented in the extreme north or the extreme south. Others, 
again, first appear in the middle or more soitherly parts, and range 
thence softhward far into the Tropies. A large number are restricted 
to the region east of the Rocky Mountains; others are confined to a 
narrow belt along the Pacific coast; and others still to limited areas 
of the great Rocky Mountain Plateau. In general, their distribution 
accords with climatal regions or zones, their respective ranges being 
limited in part by latitude and in part by geographical barriers, as 
treeless, arid plains, or high mountain ranges. The northern and 
southern boundaries of the habitat of a species are found to noTes, not 
generally with the arbitrary ptrallels of the geographer, but with 
isothermal lines, these being more or less different for each species, 
The geographical distribution of a species is thus mainly determined 
by climatic or other physical causes, though in part, doubtless, by its 
arganic constitution. In most cases species that are wide ranging 
are the most variable, as would naturally follow from their being sub- 
jected, in the different portions of their habitats, to widely different 
environing circumstances. 

Hence such species are often found to run into numerous local races, 
some of them greatly differing from others, but still inseparably 
connected by individuals inhabiting the intervening regions. Over dis- 
tricts slightly diversified, even if of large extent, species generally pre- 
serve comparative constancy of character, while, conversely, local races 
are of frequent occurrence in regions of alternating valleys, mountain 
ranges, und table lands, and more especially is this true if the highly 
diversified region be situated in the warmer latitudes. Small islands, 
remotely situated from other lands, have usually many species pe- 
culiar to themselves, their differentiation being proportionate to the 
geologic antiquity of the islands and their remoteness from larger 
land areas. In islands of recent origin und not widely separated 
from continental lands, the ancestral stock of the species is still often 
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clearly apparent, the forms thus differentiated through insular in- 
fluences not having passed beyond the varietal stage; im other eases 
they are specifically different from their nearest continental allies, or 
may even have advanced far toward generic distinctness, while their 
origin may still remain tolerably apparent. | 
Plasticity, or susceptibility to the influences of physical surround- 
ings, often differs even among quite closely allied species, as those of 
the same family or even genus, and different species are evidently 
affected differently by the same circumstances. Variability in color 
may or may not accompany variability in size or in the character of 
particular organs. Generally, however, a species which varies greatly 
in one feature varies to a similar degree in many others. Species 
having a wide geographical runge not only commonly run into a 
wreater or less number of local races, but they generally present more 
than the average amount of strictly individual variation, as thougl 
species ranging widely in space were originally more plastic than 
those having more eircumecribed habitats, and were thus able more 
easily to adapt themselves to their surroundings; they are also more 
persistent, their fossil remains being far more frequently met with tn 
the quaternary deposits than are those of the more local and gener- 
ally more specialized formes. | 
Geographical variation, as exhibited by the mammals and birds 
of North America, nay be summarized under the following heads, 
namely, (1) variation in general size, (2) in the size of peripheral 
parts, and (8) in color, the latter being subdivisible into (a) variation 
in color with latitude and (b) with longitude, Asa rule, the mammals 
and birds of North America increase m size from the south north- 
ward. This is trie not only of the individual representatives of each 
species, but generally the largest species of each genus and fumily 
are northern. There are, however, some strongly marked exceptions, 
in which the increase in size is In the opposite direction, or southward. 
There is for this an obvious explanation, as will be presently shown, 
ihe increase being found to be almost invariably toward the region 
where the type or group to which the species belongs receives its great- 
est numerical development and where the species attain the largest 
size, and are also most specialized. Hence the representatives of a 
fiven species increase in size toward its hypothetical center of dis- 
tribution, which is in most cases doubtless also its original center 
of dispersal, Consequently there is frequently a double decadence 
in size within specific groups, and both in size and numerically in the 
ease of species when the center of development of the group to which 
they belong is in the warm temperate or tropical regions, This may 
be illustrated by reference to the distribution of the higher classes 
oF vertebrates in North America, Among the species occurring north 
of Mexico there are very few that may not be supposed to have had 
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a northern origin; and the fact that some are circumpolar in their 
distribution while most of the others (especially among the mam- 
mils) have congenerie Old World allies further strengthens the 
theory of their northern origin. Not only do individuals of the 
Sale species ineresse in size toward the north, but the same 1s true 
of the species of the different genera. Again, in the exceptional cases 
of increase in size southward, the species belong to southern types, or, 
more correctly, to types having their center of development within or 
near the intertropical regions, where occur not only the greatest num- 
ber of the specific fepresentatives of the type, but also the largest. 

For more detailed illustration we may take three families of the 
North American Carnivora—namely, the Canidse (wolves and foxes), 
the Felidw (lynxes and wild-cats), and the Procyonidm (raccoons). 
The first two are to some extent cosmopolitan, while the third is 
strictly American, The Canidw have their largest specific represen- 
tatives the world over, in the temperate or colder latitudes. In 
North America the family is represented by six species," the smallest 
of which, speaking g generally, are southern and the largest northern. 
Four of them are among the most widely distributed of North 
American mammals, two, the gray wolf and the common fox, being 
eircumpolar species; another, the Arctic fox, is also circumpolar, but 
is confined to high latitudes, The three widest-ranging species—the 
gray wolf, the common fox, and the gray fox—are those which pre- 
sent the most marked variation in size. Taking the skull as the 
basis of comparison, it is found that the common wolf is fully one- 
fifth larger in the northern parts of British America and Alaska 
than it is in northern Mexico, where it finds the southern limit of 
its habitat. Between the largest northern skull and the largest 
southern skull there is a difference of about 34 per cent of the mean 
size! Specimens from the intermediate region show a gradual inter- 
gradation between these extremes, although many of the examples 
from the upper Missouri country ore nearly as large as those from 
the extreme north, 

The common fox, though occurring os far north as the wolf, is 
much more restricted in its southward range, especially along the 
Atlantic coust, and presents a correspondingly smaller amount of 
variation in size. The Alaskan animal, however, averages about one- 
tenth larger than the average size of specimens from New England. 


Ee mm a me ee 


eThe gray wolf (Canis Inpus [=C. oocidentalia aml allie! forms)), the 
prairie wolf (¢. fofrans [now treated as a group of a dozen or more closely 
relate! sepevies antl subspecies] ), the Aretie fox (Vulpes logopwe [now sepa- 
rated Into several forme)]), the common fox (V. aloper [=—V. fuleous ond numer- 
ous relitel forms]), the kit fox (V. celor [now sululivided Into several forms] }, 
anil the gray fox (Crecyon virginianua [= cinercoargenteus, with a dozen or 
more subspecies] ), 
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In the gray fox, whose habitat extends from Pennsylvania southward 
to Yucatan, the average length of the skull decreases from about 6 
inches in Pennsylvania to considerably les than 4 in Central 
America—a difference equal to about 30 per cent of the mean size for 
the species, 

The Felidw, unlike the Canidw, reach their greatest development, 
as respects both the number and the size of the species, in the inter- 
tropical regions. This family has but a single typical representa- 
tive—the panther (Felis concolor)—north of Mexico, and this ranges 
only to about the northern boundary of the United States. The other 
North American representatives of the family are the lynxes, which, 
in some of their varieties, range from Alaska to Mexico. They form, 
however, the most northern as well as the most specialized or “ aber- 
rant” type of the family. While they vary greatly in color as well 
asin the length and texture of the pelage at different localities, they 
afford a most remarkable exception to all laws of variation in size 
with locality: for a large series of skulls, representing localities as 
widely separated as Louisiana, northern Mexico, and California on 
the one hand and Alaska and the Mackenzie River district on the 
other, as well as various intermediate localities, reveals no appreciable 
difference in size throughout this wide area. The true cats, however, 
as the panther and the ocelots, are found to greatly increase in size 
southward or toward the metropolis of the family. The panther 
ranges from the Northern States southward over most of South 
America, Skulls from the Adirondack region of New York have un 
average length of about 74 inches, the length increasing to 8} in 
Louisiana and Texas, from beyond which points there is lack of data. 
The ocelot (Felis pardalis) finds its northern limit near the Rio 
Grande of Texas, and ranges thence southward far into South 
America. The average size of Costa Rican examples is about one- 
fifth greater than that of specimens from the Rio Grande. 

The Procyonide are chiefly represented in tropical America, a 
single species—the common raccoon (/recyon loter)—being found in 
the United States, and thence northward to Alaska [=—British Co- 
lumbia]. Here again the incrense in size is southward or toward 
the metropolis of the family—Pennsylvania specimens averaging 
about one-tenth smaller than Costa Rican examples. 

The common otter (Zutra canadensis) affords another example of 
Increase In size southward among our Carnivora, although belonging 
toa family essentially northern in its distribution. The otters, how- 
ever, form a distinct subfamily, which attains its greatest number of 
species In the warmer regions of the earth, and hence offers not an 
exception to but a confirmation of the Jaw of increase toward the 
center of distribution of the group to which it belongs, 
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Instances of increase in size northward among the Carnivora of 
North America are so generally the rule that further space need not 
be taken in recounting examples in detail. It may suffice to-state that 
the badger (Taxridea americana), the marten (Mustela ai reriCand ) 
the fisher (J/. pennant’), the wolverine (Gwlo Tusews), and the ermine 
(Putorius ermineus [= longieauda, cieoqnanti, RoOvEbOPACENRER, 
ete.])—all northern types—afford examples of variation in size 
strictly parallel with that already noticed as occurring in the foxes and 
wolves. 

To refer briefly to other groups, it may be stated that the Cervide 
(deer family) are mainly rather northern in their distribution: that 
the largest species occur in the colder zones, and that individuals of 
the sume species increase rapidly in size toward the north. Some of 
the species in fact afford some of the most striking instances of 
florthward increase in size, among which are the common Virginia 
deer and its several representatives in the interior of the continent 
and on the Pacific slope. It is also noteworthy that the most obvi- 
wusly distinctive characteristic of the group—the large, annually 
deciduous antlers—reaches its greatest development at the north- 
ward. Thus all the northern species, as the moose, the elk, and the 
caribou, have branching antlers of immense size, while the antlers are 
relatively much smaller in the species inhabiting the middle region of 
the continent and are reduced to a rudimentary condition—a simple 
slender sharp spike, or a small and singly forked one—in the tropical 
species, the antlers declining in size much more rapidly than the 
general size of the animal. This is true in individuals of the same 
species as well as of the species coilectively. 

The Rodentia (the squirrels, Inurmots, spermophiles, mice, and 
their affines) offer the same illustrations in respect to the law of 
increase in size as the species already mentioned, the size sometimes 
increasing to the southward, but more generally to the northward, 
since the greater number of the species belong decidedly to northern 
types. There is no more striking instance known among mammals 
of variation in size with locality than that afforded by the flying’ 
squirrels, in which the northern race is more than one-half larger than 
the southern; yet the two extremes are found to pass so gradually 
the one into the other that it is hardly possible to define even a 
southern and a northern geographical race except on the almost 
wholly arbitrary ground of difference in size. The species, loreover, 
is one of the most widely distributed, ranging from the Arctic regions 
(the northern limit of forests) to Central America. 

Among birds the local differences in size are almost. as strongly 
marked as among mammals and, in the main, follow the same pren- 
eral law. A decided increase in size southward, however, or toward 
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the warmer latitudes, occurs more rarely than in mammals, although 
several well-marked instances are known. The inerense is generally 
northward and is often very strongly marked. The greatest dif- 
ference between northern and southern races occurs, as in minammuatls, 
in the species whose breeding stations embrace a wide range of latt- 
tude, In species which breed from northern New England to Flor- 
ida the southern forms are not only smaller, but are also quite differ- 
ent in color and in other features, This is eminently the case in the 
common quail (Oriya nrginianus), the meadow lark (Atwrnefla 
magna), the purple grackle (Q@uisealus purpurews), the red-winged 
blackbird (Agelaus phoniceus), the golden-winged woodpecker 
(Colaptes auratus), the towhee (Pipilo erythropithalmus), the Caro- 
lina dove (Zenedura corolinensis), and in numerous other species, 
and is quite appreciable in the blue jay (Cyanurus eristatux), the 
crow (Corvus americanus), in most of the woodpeckers, in the tit- 
mice, numerous sparrows, and several thrushes and warblers, the 
variation often amounting to from 10 to 15 per cent of (he average 
size of the species." 

As a general rule certain parts of the organisms vary more than 
does general size, there being a marked tendency to enlargement of 
peripheral parts under high temperature or toward the Tropics: 
hence southward in North America. This is more readily seen in birds 
than in mammals, in consequence mainly of their peculiar type of 
structure. In mammals it is manifested occasionally in the size of 
the ears and feet and in the horns of bovines, but especially and more 
enerally in the pelage. At the northward, in individuals of the same 
species, the hairs are longer and softer, the under fur more abundant, 
and the ears and the soles of the feet better clothed. This is not only 
true of individuals of the same species, but of northern species col- 
lectively, us compared with their nearest southern allies. Southern 
individuals retain permanently in many eases the sparsely clothed 
ears and the naked soles that characterize northern individuals only 
in summer, as is notably the case among the different squirrels and 
epermophiles, 

In mammals which have the external ear largely Racine as the 
wolves, foxes, some of the deer, and especially the hares, the larger 
size of this organ in southern as compared with northern individuals 
of the same species is often strikingly apparent. Tt is more especially 
marked, however, in species inhabiting extensive open plains ancl 
semidesert regions, The little wood hare, or gray “rabbit” (Lepus 





aThe modern equivalents of several of the technical names in this paragraph 
ire as follows: Oriyer [=Colinws] virginfonus; Quiscalus purpurena [=quis- 
cula]; Zenedture carolinensis [=—Zenaidura’ mocroural: Coanurus [ =f yen 
eta] cristata; Corews americanus | =brachyrhynachos].—Anthor's note, 1000. 
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sylvations)@ affords a case in point, This species is represented in 
some of its varieties across the whole breadth of the continent and 
from the northern border of the United States southward to Central 
America, but in different regions by different geographical races or 
subspecies, In addition to certain differences of color and general 
size, the ears vary still more strongly. In the form inhabiting the 
Great Plains, commonly known as the little sagebrush hare (2. sylva- 
cus wttall?), the ears are considerably longer than in the eastern 
variety and increase in size from the north southward, reaching their 
greatest development in western Arizona and the desert region 
further westward and southward, where the variety of the plains 
proper passes into still another variety characterized mainly by the 
large size of its ears, which are in this race nearly twice the size they 
attain in the eastern variety. In the large long-eared “ jackass” 
hares of the plains the ear likewise increases in size to the southward. 
In Lepus callotis,* for example, which ranges from Wyoming south- 
ward far into Mexico, the ear is about one-fourth to one-third larger 
in the southern examples than in the northern. The little brown hare 
of the Pacific const (2. trowhridge?) presents a similar increase in 
the size of the ear southward, as does to a less extent the prairie hare 
(ZL. campestria). Not only are all of the long-eared species of Ameri- 
can hares confined to the open plains of the arid interior of the conti- 
nent, but over this same region is the tendency to an enlargement of 
the ear southward stronger than elsewhere. It is also of interest in 
this connection that the largest-eared hares of the Old World occur 
over similar open, half-desert regions, as do also the largest-eared 
foxes. On our western plains the deer are represented by a large- 
eared species. Among the domestic races of cattle those of the 
warm temperate and intertropical regions have much larger and 
longer horns than those of northern countries, as 1s shown by a com- 
parison of the Texan, Mexican, and South American breeds with 
the northern stock, or those of the south of Europe with the more 
northern races. In the wild species of the Old World the southern 
or subtropical are remarkable for the large size of their horns, The 
herns of the American pronghorn (Anfilocepra amerivena) are also 
much larger at southern than at northern localities Naturalists 


aThe group bere referred to as Lepus aylraticus has In recent years been 
divided into some twenty-five or more forms, mostly with the rink of sul 
specles,—Anther's note, Pou, 

' Lepue collotia, ie now recognized, does not occur north of Mexico: in plaice 
of this nme may be substituted Lepus ferianuva and its subepectos.—A wthor's 
note, FANN, 

eThe deer tribe, [In which the antlers Inerease In size towasrl the north, offer 
no apparent exception to the rule of Increase In size of peripheral parts toward 
the Troples. The antlers of the deer, bowever, are merely seasonal] appendages, 
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have also recorded the existence of larger feet in many of the smaller 
North American mammalia at the southward than at the northward 
among individuals of the same species, especially among the wild 
mice, in some of the squirrels, the opossum, and raccoon, as well as in 
other species, 

In birds the enlargement of peripheral parts, especially of the bill, 
claws, and tail, is far more obvious and more general than in mam- 
mals, The bill is particularly susceptible to variation in this regard, 
in many instances being very much larger, among individuals of 
unquestionably the same species, at the southward than at the north- 
ward, This accords with the general fact that all the ornithic types 
in which the bill is remarkably enlarged occur in the intertropieal 
rerions. The southward enlargement of the bill within specific 
groups may be illustrated by reference to almost any group of North 
American birds, or to those of any portion of the continent. As in 
other features of geographical variation, the greatest differences in 
the size of the bill are met with among species having the widest die- 
tribution in latitude. Among the species inhabiting eastern North 
America we find several striking examples of this enlargement among 
the sparrows, blackbirds, thrushes, crows, wrens, and warblers; in 
the quail, the meadow lark, the golden-winged woodpecker, ete. Gen- 
erally the bill in the slender-billed forms becomes longer, more atten- 
nated, and more decurved (in individuals specifically the same) 
passing from the New England States southward to Florida, while 
in those which have a short, thick, conical bill there is a general in- 
crease In its size, so that the southern representatives of a species, asa 
rile, have thicker and longer ills than their northern relatives, 
though the birds themselves are smaller. There is thus not only gen- 
erally a relntive, but often an absolute, increase in the size of the bill 
in the southern races, The species of the Pacific coast and of the 
interior afford similar illustrations, in some cases more marked even 
than in any of the eastern species. More rarely, but still quite fre- 
quently, is there a similar increase in the size of the feet and claws. 

The tail, also, affords an equally striking example of the enlarge- 
ment of peripheral parts southward. Referring again to the birds of 
the Atlantic coast, many of the above-named species have the tal! 
absolutely longer at southern localities than at northern, and quite 
often relatively longer. Thus, while the general size decreases, the 
length of the tail is wholly maintained, or decreases less than the gen- 
eral size; but in some cases, while the general size is one-tenth or 
more smaller at the south the tail is 10 to 15 per cent longer than in 
the larger northern birds. Some western species are even more re 


being Antitally cast nod renewed, and are thus entirely different ploy siologically 


from the horns of bovines, which retuin a high degree of vitality throughout thes 
life of the andmal, 
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markable in this respect, and in consequence mainly of this fact the 
southern types have been varietally separated from the shorter-tailed 
northern forms of the same species, | 

Variations in color with locality are still more obvious, particu-— 
larly among birds, in which the colors are more positive, the con- 
trasts of tint greater, and the markings consequently better defined 
than is usually the case in mammals. The soft, finely divided 
covering of the latter is poorly fitted for the display of the delicate 
pencilings and the lustrous, prismatic hues that so often char- 
acterize birds. Mammals, however, present many striking instances 
of geographical variation in color. 

As already stated, geographical variation in color may be con- 
veniently considered under two heads. While the variation with 
latitude consists mainly in a nearly uniform increase in one direc- 
tion, the variation observed in passing from the Atlantic coast west- 
ward is more complex. In either case, however, the variation results 
primarily from nearly the same causes, which are obvionsly climatic, 
and depend mainly upon the relative humidity or the hygrometric 
conditions of the different climatal areas of the continent. In re- 
spect to the first, or latitudinal variation, the tendency is always 
toward an increase in intensity of coloration southward. Not only 
do the primary colors become deepened in this direction, but dusky 
ond blackish tints become stronger or more intense, iridescent hnes 
become more lustrous, and dark markings, as spots and streaks or 
transverse bars, acquire greater area. Conversely, white or light 
markings become more restricted. In passing westward a general 
and gradual blanching of the colors is met with on leaving the 
wooded regions east of the Mississippi, the loss of color increasing 
with the increasing aridity of the climate and the absence of forests, 
the greatest pallor occurring over the almost rainless and semidesert 
regions of the Great Basin and Colorado Desert. On the Pacific 
slope north of California the color again increases, with a tendency 
to heavy, somber tints over the rainy, heavily wooded region of the 
northwest coast, 

Geographical variation in color among mammals, for reasons 
already stated, is generally, but not always, manifested merely 
through the varying intensity or depth of the tints. It is, however, 
often strongly marked. The common chickaree, or red squirrel 
(Seiurus hudsontus), for example, which ranges from high northern 
latitudes southward over the northern portion of the United States, 
shows an increase in the color over the middle of the dorsal surface 
from pale yellowish or fulvous to rufous. The fox squirrel of the 
Mississippi Valley (Seiurus niger, tvdovicianus), which ranges from 
Dakota" southward to the Gulf of Mexico, bas the lower parts, at 
the northward, very pale yellowish white, which tint gradually in- 
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creases in intensity southward till in Louisiana tt becomes deep red- 
dish orange, the dorsal surface also becoming at the same time some- 
what darker. Excepting the fox squirrels and a Pacific-coast variety 
of the chickaree, all the squirrels living’ north of Mexico have the 
lower parts white, while those inhabiting tropical America have the 
lower parts fulvous, deep golden, orange, or even dark brownish 
red, specimens with the belly white being exceptional, though ocea- 
sionally occurring in several of the species. 

Mammals tend strongly to run into melanitic phases, which are 
especially developed at particular localities or over limited regions, 
but whether or not the result of geographical influences is not clearly 
evident. The whitening of the pelage in winter at the north in a 
considerable number of species of mammals and in one genus of birds, 
and not elsewhere, is, on the contrary, a strictly geographical phe- 
nomenon, but seems to be the result of other than the ordinary causes 
of geographical variation in color, Its occurrence in some species 
and its absence in others closely allied to them is a fact not readily 
explained. Tt shows, however, how differently different animals are 
affected by the same influences, The change to a white winter livery 
is more complete in the higher latitudes, where the whiteness per- 
vades the pelage to a greater depth and continues for a longer period, 
the change being only partial in the southern representatives of 
species that exhibit this seasonal change of color, 

In respect to southward increase in color among birds, a few ex- 
amples only out of the many almost equally striking can be here 
piven. These will be chosen from widely different groups and will 
represent localities remotely separated, as well as very diverse styles 
of coloration. In comparing, for instance, New England examples 
of the common quail with others from southern Florida the colors 
ure found to be so much stronger and darker in the southern birds 
as to give the appearance of their being entirely distinct species, 
particularly when the smaller size and larger bills of the southern 
race are also considered. While in the northern birds the color of 
the dorsal surface is gray and rufous, slightly varied with black, the 
gray is wholly wanting in the the southern type, the rufous is much 
stronger, and the black markings are very much broader. The lower 
Surface is varied by transverse bars of black and white, but while 
in the northern birds the white bars are twice, or more than twice, 
the width of the black ones, in the southern birds they are often of 
equal width; or the blatk bars may be the broader, with much more 
black bordering the white throat patch, giving, on the whole, a very 
much darker aspect to this region of the boaly. Yet when a series 
is brought together from many intermediate localities, there is found 
to be a complete intergradation hetween the most extreme" phases. 
In the common towhee the style of coloration is entirely different 
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from that seen in the quail, the colors being chiefly massed in large 
areas, with white markings on the wings and large white =pots at 
‘he ends of the outer tail feathers. In this species southern speci- 
mons differ from northern ones in the black of the upper parts and 
the chestnut of the sides being more intense, while the white markings 
on the wings and tail are greatly reduced in area. In the northern 
bird, four of the outer pairs of tail feathers have a large white spot 
near the end, while in the southern form only three pairs are thus 
marked, 

In the purple grackle the plumage (in the males) is everywhere 
black, with, at the north, greenish or bronzy reflections; in the south- 
ern or Floridan form the black is more intense, and the reflections 
are steel blue and purple, with iridescent bars across the middle and 
lower parts of the back. In the northern form the female ts dull 
brownish-black, with little or no iridescence, while in the southern 
form the female is nearly as lustrous as the northern male. The two 
types differ so widely, not only in color, but, as previously noticed, 
in size and in the form of the bill, that, without the connecting speci- 
mens from intermediate localities, no ornithologist would hesitate 
to regard them as entirely distinct species; and they were, indeed, 
at one time so regarded. The red-winged blackbird has, excepting 
its red wing patches, also a lustrous black plumage throughout, and 
presents a similar range of variation in general color with the pre- 
ceding; while the red of the wing patch becomes much darker at the 
southward, and its creany-white border seen in the northern form 
changes to yellowish-orange in the southern. 

The common blue jay, and the long-crested jays of the Rocky 
Mountain region, may be cited as illustrations of southward increase 
in brillianey or intensity of coloring where the prevailing tint 1s 
blue: the green Mexican and Rio Grande jays of a passage from 
yellowish-green tints into bright yellow; the yellow-throated warb- 
lers (genus Geothlypis), several of the flveatchers (genera MW yirchus 
and Tyrannus), and the meadow lark, as examples of increase in the 
area and intensity of yellow: several of the woodpeckers (genera 
Oenturua and SpAyrapicus), the cardinal finches (genus Curdimalis), 
and some of the tanagers (genus Pyrange), of a similar increase 
of red: the goldfinches (genus (/Arysom trix), and most of the species 
above named, of increase in extent and purity of black areas. The 
Rocky Mountain jaye have, at the northward, a large portion of the 
plumage rather dark ashen, which farther southward becomes bluish 
ash, and still farther sonth culminates, in the Central American: 
States, in blue. In the genus Geothlypis, the Maryland yellowthroat 
(@. friches). which ranges over the whole United States, and thence 
far southward, has at the northward the abdomen whitish: more to 
the southward, yellowish: and, in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
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northern South America, runs into races in which the abdomen is 
bright yellow. At the same time the black markings about the head 
increase in extent and purity and the general size becomes larger, 
the group having its metropolis in the tropical regions, [In conse- 
quence of these variations in color and size this species at the south- 
ward becomes differentiated into several more or less well-marked 
subspecies (formally accorded full specific rank), which are con- 
nected by an unbroken series of intergradations. 

In the great-crested flycatcher (Afyiarchus crinitus) of the United 
States the yellow of the abdominal region is much the stranger in 
the southern birds, while the same is true of several of the western 
species of the same genus, which at the southward also pass ito sev- 
eral recognizable subspecies. 

The western goldfinch (CArysomtris paaltria) affords a well-known 
instance of increase of black. This species is found in the western 
half of North America from about the parallel of 40° southward te 
Ecuador. The northern form has the black of the upper parts 
mainly restricted to the head, wing, and tail, the rest of the dorsal 
surface being olive green. In northern Mexico the back begins to 
be more or less clouded with black, which tint increases in extent In 
Central America till it wholly replaces the olive green, while in 
northern South America it becomes more intense and lustrous: In 
northern specimens the tail is marked with white spots, which either 
decrease greatly in size or become wholly obsolete in the southern 
races, The extremes, as miay well be imagined, are widely diverse in 
their coloration and, though formally regarded as entirely distinct 
species, have been found so thoroughly to intergrade that it 1s im- 
possible to draw any lines of separation between the several races. 
Lawrences’s flycatcher (J/yiarchus lawrencei) affords also a striking 
example of southward increase in the area and intensity of black. 
At the northward this species has « grayish-black crown, which grad- 
ually passes southward into a form with the crown wholly deep 
black. With the increase southward of the area and intensity of 
black markings there is also in this, as in other species, a general 
increase in the intensity or depth of the other accompanying tints. 

The red-bellied, or Carolina, woodpecker (Centurua carolinus), a 
common bird of the United States, shows a strong increase of red on 
ihe head and lower surface of the body at the southward, m which 
this tint is not only much brighter, but also much more extended im 
the south Florida birds than in those from the Northern States. At 
the same time it presents, in common with other species of the same 
family, a marked southward decrease in the size of the white trans- 
verse bars and spots of the dorsal plumage. 

In the southern portion of the Mississippi Valley the variation is 
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in a tropical direction, and is merely duc to the more northward ex- 
tension there of tropical influences, In passing to the plains and the 
Great Basin west of the Rocky Mountains, however, an entirely 
different phase of color variation is met with. Here, as a general 
rule, there is a loss of color, this region being characterized by the 
presence of subdued or faded tints in the representatives of species 
having «a nearly continental range. The transition, however, is as 
gradual as is that of the climatic conditions, the paleness beginning 
near the eastern border of the Great Plains and increasing westward, 
reaching its extreme phase in the arid wastes of the almost wholly 
riinless districts of the far Southwest—south Nevada, Arizona, and 
the contiguous region westward and southward. In respect to this 
part of the subject it is hardly necessary to say more than that the 
representatives of continental spectes found here are uniformly much 
paler than those inhabiting the adjoining regions; that in many 
cases the paler forms were originally described as distinct species, 
and are commonly recognized as varietally distinet, though found 
to inseparably intergrade with the neighboring darker forms. In 
uddition to the general paleness there is often an increase in the areas 
of white and in some cases an accession of new ones. 

The wooded, mountainous districts embraced in this region also 
give rise to peculiar local phases of color variation, to give a detailed 
account of which would teo greatly extend the present paper. The 
tendency is mainly toward the development of more or less well- 
marked rufous or fulvous phases of coloration, with sometimes an 
accession Of red, while not a few species have more than the usual 
amount of black. A most striking instance of incrense of red at 
western localities is seen in the yellow-bellied woodpecker (Sp/y- 
rapieus variva)" which, in some of its forms, ranges in the breeding 
season over the more northern and elevated wooded portions of the 
continent. In its eastern form the male has merely the chin, throat, 
and crown red, while in the female the red is restricted to the crown. 
In rare instances there is a trace also of a narrow red nuchal band. 
In the Rocky Mountain form, however, there is always a red nuchal 
band, the red on the throat is more extended in the male, and « small 
area of red appears also on the throat of the female, In the form met 
with in the Caseade Range the red begins to spread over contiguous 
portions of the plumage, while in the form occurring along the Pacific 
coast the red overspreads the whole head, neck, and breast, through 
which, however, the markings of the eastern birds can generally be 
readily traced. Here we have, at one end of the series, the red con- 
fined to a few distinct pattehes about the head, nile at the other it 
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extends over the whole anterior half of the body. Yet the intergra- 
dation between the two has been so fully traced that these diverse 
forms are now held by competent authorities as merely local races of 
a single species. 

Another ease of the increase of red over the same region is afforded 
by the golden- winged and red-shafted woodpeckers (genus Colaptes). 
in which vellow in the eastern form 1s replaced by red in the other; 
in the middle region of the continent the species being largely repre- 
sented by individuals in which are variously combined the special 
characteristics of the two forms. In the present ease the black cheek 
patch of the eastern form is replaced by « red one in the western. 
Traces of the charucteristics of the western type occasionally appear 
in the most eastern representatives of the eastern type, and, con- 
versely. features of the eastern bird appear in the most western rep- 
resentatives of the western, showing at least their close affinity and 
probable community of origin. 

The Pacific coast region from California northward is character- 
ved by a great accession of color, all the continental speties being 
here represented by forms much darker even than on the Atlantic 
const. Here the coloration is duller than at the southward, though 
perhaps equally strong, the general tendency being to fuscous or 
dusky tints. We consequently find among the mammals and birds of 
the United States three strongly marked phases of color differentia- 
tion among representatives of the same species, characterizing the 
three most strongly marked climatal regions—a bright, strongly col- 
ered form east of the Great Plains, a pallid form over the dry 
central region, and a deeply colored fusecous form over the rainy, 
heavily wooded region of the northwest coast. “xamples of this 
differentintion are afforded by apparently all the species whose habi- 
tuts extend entirely across the continent, the several local forms being 
in some species only more strongly marked than in others, Among 
mammals illustrations are afforded by different species of squirrels, 
hares. mice, Ivnxes, deer, etc. and among birds by six or eight 
species of sparrows, a number of woodpeckers, several flycatchers, 
thrushes, and warblers, the meadow lark, various hawks, owls, ete. 
Generally these several geographical forms were originally described 
as dstinct species, and many of them are still thought worthy of 
recognition by varietal names. As intermediate links began to be 
discovered they were at first looked upon as the result of hybrid- 
ity between the supposed distinct species whose characters they 
respectively combined, but eventually such links were found to be 
too frequent and too general over the areas where the habitats 
of the several forms come together to render such a supposition 
longer tenable, it finally appearing evident that they were only 
the connecting forms between merely local races or incipient species, 
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The local races of any given region, as compared collectively with 
those of contiguous regions and the manner of their mutual imtergra- 
dation, point plainly to some general or widely acting cause of differ- 
entiation, This is indicated by the constancy of the results, so many 
species, belonging to numerous and widely distinet groups, being simi- 
larly affected. Will the fortuitous, spontaneous results of natural 
selection yield a satisfactory explanation of these phenomena, or must 
we seek some more uniform and definitely acting cause? To briefly 
summarize the results above detailed, we have «a somewhat uniform 
increase of size in some given direction, affecting many species 
simultaneously and similarly over the same areas. We have a fre- 
quent enlargement of peripheral parts, affecting not a few, but many, 
species, and all in a similar manner, though in varying degrees. We 
have a very general increase in the depth or intensity of colors south- 
ward, a general loss of color in approaching the central arid portions 
of the continent, and again an excessive increment of color under 
still different climatic conditions and over a different area. We find 
the increase of size among the individuals of any given species to be 
quite uniformly in the direction of the center of distribution of the 
group to which the species belongs, this being especially well marked 
in mammals, We find the increase in the size of peripheral parts, as 
the external ear and the length of the pelage in mammals and the 
size of the bill and length of the tail in birds, to be in the direction 
of the regions where these parts meet, respectively, their greatest 
development—the increase m color (especially among birds) toward 
the region where are developed the richest and most lustrous tints; 
the loss of color in the direction of the region where the greatest 
general pallor prevails, 

We find again that the enlargement of peripheral parts correlates 
with increase of temperature: the southward increase of color with 
an increase of atmospheric humidity and temperature, and conse- 
quently with the protective influences of luxuriant arboreal vegeta- 
tion and clouds: and, conversely, the loss of color accompanying 
excessive aridity, a scanty vegetation, and an almost cloudless sky, 
the conditions, in short. of all others the most powerfully effective in 
the blanching of color; and again, the somber, dusky, tints of the 
northwest coast accompanying the most humid conditions of climate 
and the conditions generally most favorable for the protection or 
preservation of color. Are these merely accidental coincidences, or 
are they the evident results of cause and effect? Because the white 
winter livery of some of the northern species is more protective 
against cold than darker tints would be, or aids in concealing them in 
some eases (as in the hares and ptarmigans) from their enemies, or 
in other cases (as in the ermines and the arctic fox) tends to aid 
them in stealing unperceived upon their prey, are they to be regurded 
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as unquestionably the beneficial results of the working of natural 
selection? Becanse the dull gray tints of species inhabiting the 
semiarid regions of the interior harmonize well with the general 
gray aspect of their surroundings, is this concordance the result again 
of the operation of the law of natural selection, the less favorably 
colored having been weeded ont in the struggle for existence? Are 
the heavy, dull colors of the humid region of the Northwest the re- 
sult, aguin, of the necessary influence of natural selection in perpetu- 
ating only the individuals whose colors best accord with their som- 
ber conditions of environment? Has the same action brought about 
the bright, rich coloration of birds, insects, and other animals under 
the warm, humid conditions of the hotter parts of the earth, preserv- 
ing the ratio of brilliancy of coloration with that of the conditions 
that everywhere most favor such differentiation? Finally. is the 
exact correlation of the changes in coloration with the gradual 
change of climatic conditions in passing from one geographical 
region to another the result in like manner of the long-continued 
weeding out of the less favored? Or are these modifications sever- 
ally due to the direct action of the conditions of environment? 

In answering these questions it may be well to glance first at the 
nature of the theoretical origin of differentiation through the influ- 
ence of natural selection as expounded by the leading advocates of 
. the theory. As is well known, all the individuals of a species found 
at the same locality (differences resulting from sex and age aside) 
are not all cast in the same mold, but differ constantly, the average 
range of purely individual variation in general size and in the size 
of different parts ranging (in birds and mammals) from 8 to 15 or 
20 per cent of the average size for the species, with a corresponding 
amount of variation in color. These variations are found to tend 
in every conceivable direction, and it of course follows that some of 
them must be in directions exceptionally favorable to the species. 
The theory of modification by the action of natural selection only 
supposes that the stronger or otherwise more favored individuals 
transmit their favorable qualities to their offspring, and that the 
latter, in consequence of their inherited advantages, multiply more 
rapidly than their less favored relatives: that these favorable devia- 
tions from the parental stock become in subsequent g generations more 
pronounced, and that the original form is eventually overpowered 
and supplanted by its modified descendants. From the same origi- 
nal stock may be conceived to arise, even simultaneously, other forms 
diverging in different, though still favorable, directions, these in 
turn giving rise to several lines of descent, occupying perhaps dif- 
ferent portions of the habitat of the original species, where they also 
multiply and become dominant, and eventually pass on from the 
stage of incipient species to more or less widely differentinted types. 
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These premises being admitted—and they are certainly within the 
bounds of reasonable conception—only the element of time appar- 
ently is requisite for the development of an endless variety of un- 
stable forms, constantly increasing in number and following diver- 
gent lines of development, and thus capable apparently of giving 
rise to all the diversity of organisms at present peopling the earth. 

But there are many adverse circumstances with which the favored 
forms have in the outset to contend and_to which in the majority of 
instances they must succumb, These are, first, the minuteness of the 
first favorable divergence, the isolation of the individuals in which it 
appears, and consequently the impossibility of such individuals pair- 
ing with others similarly favored, and the consequent tendency of 
the offspring to possess the favorable characters in a less rather than 
in a greater degree than the parent, and to be absorbed into the origi- 
nal stock. Secondly, in ease the incipient advantages are perpetu- 
ated, as it is necessary to suppose, the new offshoot must originate 
from a single point and spread thence gradually to contiguous re- 
gions as its representatives slowly multiply. 

But it is supposed, again, that new forms are not always thus 
sradually evolved from minute beginnings, but sometimes—perhaps 
not infrequently—arise by a sealtus; that individuals may be born 
widely different from their parents, differing so widely and persist- 
ently as not to be so readily absorbed by the parental stock. In proof 
of this instances are cited of new species apparently appearing sud- 
denly and of varieties thus originating under artificial conditions 
resulting from domestication. Granting that new forms may thus 
arise, although as yet few facts have been adduced in its support, 
they are necessarily at first local and in no way accord with the ob- 
served geographical differences that characterize particular regions 
and which affect similarly many species belonging to widely different 
froups. 

- The direct influence of climatic or geographical conditions upon 
animals is, in the main, ignored by the leading exponents of the doc- 
trine of natural selection. To quote Mr. Darwin's own words on this 
point : 

The action of climate seems ot first sight to be quite Independent of the strug- 
gle for existence; but, in fo for as climate chiefly acts In reducing food, It 
brings on the most severe strogcle between the individuals, whether of the 
fume or of distinct specles, which subsist on the same kind of fom), Even when 
climate—for instance, extreme eoldl—acts directly, It will be the least vigor- 
ous, or those which tinve got the least food through the advancing winter, which 
will suffer most. When we travel from south to north or from a damp region 
to a dry, we invariably see some species gradually geting rarer and rarer ond 
finnily disappernring. and the change of climate being conspicuous, we ure 
fempted to attribote the whole effect to its direct action. But this is o false 
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view : we forget that each species, even where {t most abounds, is constantly 
suffering enormous destruction at some period of Its life from enemies or from 
competitors for the same place ond food, and, if these enemies or competitors 
be In the least degree favored by any slight change of climate, they will increase 
in numbers, and, as each area is already fully stocked with Inhabltunts, the 
other specles will decrease. Whew we travel southward and see a species de- 
creasing in numbers, we may feel sure that the cause lies quite of much in 
other species belng favored as in this one belng hurt. So it Is when we travel 
northward, but in a somewhat lesser decree, for the number of species of all 
kinds, and therefore of competitors, decreases northward; hence In golng 
northward or In ascending a mountain we far oftener meet with stunted forms 
due to the directly injurious action of climate than we do in proceeding south- 
ward or in descending » mountain, When we reach the Arctic regions or snow- 
capped sumiults or absolute deserts, the struggle for life Is nimost exclusively 
with the elements, That climate acts In main part indirectly by favoring other 
species we may clearly see In the prodigious number of plants in our gardens 
which can perfectly well endure our climate, but which never become natural- 
inal, for they con not compete with our native plants nor resist destruction by 
our native animals 


While there is perhaps little reason to question the general correct- 
ness of the above-quoted generalizations, they have little bearing 
upon the question of the edification of species by the direct action 
of climatic conditions, but relate mainly to such unfavorable climatic 
influences as tend toward the extinction of species or to the cireum- 
scription of their ranges. Indeed, the phenomena of variation de- 
tailed in the foregoing pages were almost wholly unknown at the 
time the earlier editions of the Origin of Species were published, and 
have hardly as yet become the common property of naturalists, 
Gradual decrease in size southward in hundreds of species inhabiting 
the same continent, or a gradual increase or decrease in color in given 
directions on a similarly grand scale, are facts but recently made 
known, and have not as yet been very fully diseussed by evolutionists 
of the purely Darwinian school. Mr. Darwin, indeed, in referring 
to the “ effects of changed conditions ~ upon animals, alludes to facts 
of a similar character—as the alleged brighter colors of European 
shells near their southern limit of distribution and when living in 
shallow water, and the more somber tints of birds that live on islands 
or near the coast under overcast skies as compared with those of the 
same species living more in the intertor, ete.—but is in doubt as to 
how much should be attributed even in such cases “to the accumula- 
tive action of natural selection and how much to the definite action 
of the conditions of life.” “Thus,” he says, “it is well known to 
furriers that animals of the same species have thicker and better fur 
the farther north they live; but who can tell how much of this dif- 
ference may be due to the warmest-clad individuals having been fav- 
ored and preserved during many generations and how much to the 
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action of the severe climate? For it would appear that climate has 
some direct action on the hair of our domestic qnadrupeds.”* Sinee, 
however, it happens that some species do not vary at all, although 
living under the most opposite climates, he is thereby inclined “ not 
to lay much weight on the direct and definite action of the conditions 
of life,” though he fully admits “ that strong arguments of a general 
nature may be advanced on the other side.” “In one sense,” he adds, 
“the conditions of life may be said not only to cause variability, but 
likewise to include natural selection, for the conditions determine 
whether this or that variety shall survive.”* But he says again: * I 
believe that natural selection generally acts slowly in effecting 
changes at long inte reals of time and only on a few of the inhabitants 
of the same region.” In a later work, however, he refers to the vari- 
ation in color with locality seen in many species of birds in the 
United States, and says explicitly, in reference to northern and 
southern localities, “ this seems to be the direct result of the difference 
in temperature, light, ete., between the two regions.” ¢ 

There is, however, a vast amount of unquestionable proof of the 
direct and constant action of climate and other conditions of life 
upon animals, and that such geographical variations as the thicker 
and softer fur of mammals inhabiting cold regions, smaller size and 
brighter colors at the southward, ete., do not require the action 
of natural selection, in its strict and proper sense, for their explana- 
tion. It is well known, for instance, that a flock of fine-wooled sheep 
when taken to a hot climate rapidly acquire a coarser and coarser 
fleece, till, in a few generations, it nearly loses its character of proper 
wool, and becomes simply hair; that the change affects simultaneously 
the whole flock, and is not brought about by one or two individuals 
aequiring a coarser fleece and through their descendants modifying 
the character of the herd. Furthermore, in the case of sheep, it is 
well known that certain countries are very favorable to the production 
of a fine fleece, and that fine-wooled breeds, even by man’s ald, can 
not he perpetuated in other regions. Again, it is a fact of common 
observation that in birds and mammals colors become more or less 
faded toward the moulting season simply by the direct action of the 
elements, the tints of the fresh and the long-worn plumage or 
pelage being more or less strikingly different in the same individ- 
uals, and that this contrast at different seasons 1s more marked in 
arid than in moist regions, through the greater bleaching effect of a 
dry heated atmosphere and the more intense dazzling sunlight of 
regions that are not only cloudless, but lack the protection afforded 
by abundant vegetation. 


@Orlgin of Specles, pp. 168, 107, ©The Descent of Man, 2d. ed., p. 225 
‘6 Orlgin of Species, p. 168, 
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While so much is claimed by the writer as due to the direct action 
of climatic causes, it is admitted also that habits and food and other 
conditions of life than those resulting from climate have a marked 
effect in determining modifications of form and color among animals. 
A scarcity of a favorite kind of food will undoubtedly force species 
to subsist upon the next best that offers, which may be so different as 
to modify certain characters and fit the species to live upon the less 
desired food. A change of food may lead to modification of denti- 
tion, the muscles of mastication, and the organs of digestion and, 
correlatively, of other organs or parts of the body; the modification, 
however, arising simultaneously among all the descendants of the in- 
dividuals thus driven to a change of diet, instead of appearing first in 
a single individual and becoming perpetuated in its descendants alone. 
Entomologists have found that, among insects of the same species, 
the forced or voluntary use of different food plants gives rise to modi- 
fications of color and structure, and hence result in what have been 
termed phytophagic varieties or subspecies, and that man can also 
effect such changes at will by simply changing the food of the species. 
Again, the geological character of a country is well known to have a 
marked effect upon the size and color of animals inhabiting it, as is 
strikingly illustrated among molluscous animals, whose abundance, 
and even presence, is largely dependent upon the constituents of the 
soil. Over regions of the United States, for example, where the un- 
derlying rock is noncaleareous the species are both few in number 
and sparsely represented, while in other regions, where limestone 
abounds but which are in other respects essentially the same, the 
species are far more numerous and far more abundantly represented. 
In respect to the fresh-water mussels, those of the same species from 
different streams are easily distinguishable by differences in the thick- 
ness of the shell, in color, shape, and ornamentation, so that the 
character of the shells themselves affords a-clew to the locality of their 
drigin. At some localities the species tend to become tuberculous 
or spinous, this being particularly the case toward the southward; at 
other localities they acquire a very much thickened shell, or different 
colors, the same characteristics appearing simultancously in quite 
diverse species, and thus becoming distinctive of particular localities. 
In regard to mammals, measurements of large series of the skulls of 
minks, martens, squirrels, and other native species show that the 
representatives of these species living in northern New England and 
northeastern New York are smaller than the representatives of the 
Same species occurring in the limestone districts of Pennsylvania and 
the States more to the westward, and the same is true of the different 
kinds of domestic cattle. This is in opposition to the law of decrease 
in size southward that elsewhere and generally characterizes these 
sume species, and seems obviously related to the geological character 
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of the country at these localities; small size, in opposition to a genera! 
law, occurring over northern noncaleareous districts, and larger size 
more to the southward, where the underlying rock is limestone. Tn 
this case the difference obviously results from the direct action of the 
conditions of habitat upon every individual rather than from * slowly 
effected changes ” originating in “only a few of the inhabitants” of 
these respective districts. 

Use and disnse of organs, through changes of habit resulting from 
changed conditions of environment, must result in some modification 
of the organ involved. As an example may doubtless be cited the 
passerine birds of some of the smaller, remotely situated islinds, as 
ihe Guadeloupe and Galapagos groups, where recent in vestigations 
have shown that most of the species differ similarly in several features 
from their nearest allies of the mainland, and of which they are 
unquestionably insular forms. ‘These differences noneiate tn othe 
sreater size of the bill, shorter wings, longer tails, and darker colors. 
The sedentary life necessitated by the confined habitats of species 
thus situated would naturally act more or less strongly on the organs 
of flight, and a reduction in the size of the wing would follow, not 
necessarily through the roundabout process of natural selection, 
through the modification originally of a single individual, but by the 
direct action on.all the individuals alike of the changed conditions of 
Ife. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to further multiply examples of the 
modification of animals by the direct action of the conditions of life, 
The subject is one that can be but imperfectly treated at best in a 
short paper like the present.” The illustrations have here been drawn 
from a limited geographical field and mainly from among the two 
higher classes of vertebrates. There are, however, abundant indica- 
{ions that other fields and other classes would yield results equally 
confirmatory of the direct action of physical conditions in the evolu- 
tion of specific forms among animals and plants. Changes in. en- 
yvironing conditions will, however, go but a short way toward explain- 
ing the origin of the great diversity of structure among existing 
organisms; the character of the food, habit, or the increased use or the 
disuse of particular organs may explain many of the modifications, 
leaving a large share of the work to as yet unknown causes. Natural 
selection, as sometimes defined, is made to cover all causes of dif- 
ferentiation, it being stated by Mr. Darwin himself that if organic 
beings undergo modification through changes in their conditions of 
life “ uniformity of character can be given to their modified offspring 
solely by natural selection preserving similar favorable variations.” 
In its strict sense, variation by natural selection results only through 
favorable differences appearing at first in single isolated individuals, 
which transmit these favorable qualities to their offspring, in virtue 
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of which they multiply till they outnumber, crowd out, and finally 
destroy the less-favored form from which they originated. 

Tt is hardly conceivable, for example, how the peculiar structure 
seen in the woodpecker, the kingfisher, the swift, the heron, or the 
duck, or the peculiar dentition and correlated characters of the 
rodents, the ruminants, or the shrews and moles, as compared with 
the Carnivora, can have been initiated by the direct action of climatic 
conditions, however much other conditions of environment may have 
favored the development of these diverse types, 

Having thus far mainly detailed merely facts and coimeidences 
relating to the subject of variation with locality, it may be well in 
conclusion to consider more fully some of the possible or probable 
enuses of purely geographical variation. In regard to geographical 
variation in color, it seems evident that high temperature, conjoined 
with moisture, favors increase of color, and especially the acquisition 
of lustrous tints, while moisture alone favors simply increase in depth 
or the production of dull, heavy, and especially fuscous phases of 
coloration; on the other hand, that aridity and exposure favor the 
loss of color, The latter is due apparently no less to the influence of a 
dry and often intensely heated atmosphere than to the direct action 
of light intensified by the reflection of the sun’s rays from almost 
verdureless sands. That the latter conditions act powerfully in 
blanching color there is most abundant proof. Hence we have the 
necessary correlation of increase of bright rich tints of coloration 
with the increase of atmospheric humidity. In respect to the enlarge-- 
ment of peripheral parts at the southward, it is obvious that a high 
temperature fayors the more rapid circulation of the blood in these 
parts, while, as is well known, a low temperature produces the oppo- 
site effect and necessarily retards their development. 

With the decrease in size among birds, there has been observed a 
decrease of vivacity and deterioration of song, which may reasonably 
be attributed to the enervating influence of a high temperature. 
Since the northern types of animals reach their highest physical 
development toward the northward, it seems fair to suppose that 
decrease in size southward may be directly due to the enfeebling 
influences of increase of temperature, since certainly it can not be 
attributed, in the majority of cases at least, to greater scarcity of 
food, for in many tnstances just the reverse obtains. This supposi- 
tion is in aceordance with the known effects of similar climatic con- 
ditions upon the northern races of man, which reach their greatest 
vigor and highest intellectual status under temperate conditions of 
climate, and deteriorate, both physically and mentally, on removing 
to intertropical regions. Again, the mammals and birds of the 
United States reach their maximum size within the United States 
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under the stimulating climate of the region drained by the upper 
Mississippi and upper Missouri rivers, being, as a rule, larger here 
than in corresponding latitudes more to the eastward. The decrease 
in size toward both the northern and southern borders of the habitat 
of a given species or genus, of which there are many marked in- 
stances, further shows that size varies with the varying conditions 
of habitat and reaches the maximum only where the conditions are 
most favorable to the life of the species. 

Much has been written respecting the influence of climate on man, 
and many speculations have been indulged in in relation to the part 
the conditions of life have taken in bringing about the diversity at 
present existing among the different races, A. striking parallelism 
is often observable between the leading features of geographical 
variation among animals and the physical differences that obtain 
among nations or races of men inhaliting the same areas and sub- 
jected to the same influences. While civilized man 1s, in @ measure, 
less the subject of such influences than the lower animals, he 1s not 
wholly above them. Certain regions more favor both physical and 
intellectual development than others, and these prove to be, as would 
be expected, the milder temperate portions of the globe, where the 
struggle for a mere vegetative existence is reduced to a minimum. 

The influence of different climatic conditions upon members of the 
same nationality find exemplification in different parts of our own 
country, and are so obvious as to be the subject of frequent obser- 
vation and comment. The same original stock is found to gradually 
develop certain peculiar physical and mental characteristics when 
placed under diverse conditions of climate, certain localities more fa- 
voring intellectual growth and activity than others, just as certain 
regions are characterized by the frequent occurrence of particular dis- 
cases which in other regions are exceptional. While humidity and a 
high temperature, when combined, are found to be enervating and de- 
teriorating, a clear, dry atmosphere favors vigor of both mind and 
body. But the subject of the influence of climatic conditions upon 
man is too vast to be entered upon in detail in the present connection. 
The study of man from a geographical standpoint, or with special ref- 
erence to conditions of environment, offers a most important and fruit- 
ful field of research, which, it is to be hoped, will soon receive a more 
careful attention than has as yet been given it. 

In conclusion, a few words seem called for concerning the ques- 
tion, What is a species? as well as in respect to the bearing of the 
general facts above detailed upon the evolution of specific forms. 

As is well known, the belief that species were distinct and immut- 
able creations was long the prevailing one among naturalists. Yet 
the question of what constitutes a species 1s one about which endless 
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disenssions have arisen, and one respecting which the most discordant 
opinions have been held by naturalists equally eminent in their re- 
spective fields of research, The amount and kind of (difference neces- 
sary to characterize a species has been variously defined: forms that 
sot’ have considered as specific others have regarded as merely varie- 
ties, and the reverse. In certain groups of organisms intermediate 
forms have been constantly met with, constituting steps of easy inter- 
gradation between quite diverse types. Such forms have been and still 
are held by some writers as varieties of a, single species and by others 
ibs constituting a group (genus or subgenus) of distinct but nearly 
related species, Through the frequent discovery of suc hh intergrada- 
tions, however, the instability of so-called * species” has been made 
manifest and the contrary doctrine of the stability or fixity of species 
refuted. Indeed, naturalists now generally agree that the terms 
“variety,” “species,” “genus,” “ subgenus,” * family,” © subfamily,” 
“superfamily,” and the like, are but conventional and more or 
Jess arbitrary designations for different degrees of differentiation— 
convenient formula for the expression of general facts in biology. 
Not a few high authorities even maintain that the differences which 
characterize these several groups are of the same nature, differing 
only in degree, in opposition to others who hold that they are based 
on different categories of structure, or on differences of /tnd rather 
than of degree. The falsity of the latter view is shown more and 

. more clearly with the increase of our knowledge of the structure and 
affinities of animals. 

While formerly species were considered as necessarily characterized 
either by differences of n particular kine, or by fi eertain amount at 
difference, the present tendency is to regard neither as a sufficient 
criterion, the test of specific diversity being merely absence of inter- 
gradation, in other words, breaks in the continuity of closely allied 
beings. Local races, or geographical forms, are thrown together 
under one specific designation whenever they are found to intergrade, 
however diverse may be their extreme phases of differentiation. The 
term species is now made to cover groups which were, not many years 
SInce, frequently regarded as subgenera, or even genera, the forms 
then supposed, in numberless instances, to be “ good species,” now 
ranking merely as subspecies. The reduction in the number of 
species has necessarily entailed a considerable reduction in the number 
of currently ac cepted genera, which in turn are limited by hiati rather 
than by any given amount or particular kind of difference. Tt was 
formerly urged against the theory of evolution that its advocates 
could point to no instance of the gradual change of one species Inte 
nother, and that, until this was done. the theory was untenable. 
Among the species of North American vertebrates rec opnized as valid 
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ten years ago, hundreds of instances can now be cited of thoroughly 
proven intergradation, forms then regarded as unquestionable species 
being found to be but connected phases of one and the same specific 
type, which assumes, at remote localities, under the evident action of 
climatic agencies, phases widely diverse, which gradually merge the 
one into the other through the individuals inhabiting the intervening 
districts. So long as species are based on the absence of intergrada- 
tion, and biologists have found no other satisfactory criterton for 
their limitation, there can of course be no passage of one species into 
another, Let, however, some of the connecting links become extinct, 
and these now intergrading forms would be resolved into distinet 
species. In this way insular and other local forms are passing bevond 
the so-called varietal stage, and species are similarly tending to gen- 
eric distinctness. That varieties may and do arise by the action of 
climatic influences, and pass on to become species, and that species 
become, in like manner, differentiated into genera, is abundantly indi- 
eated by the facts of geographical distribution and the obvious rela- 
tion of local forms to the conditions of environment. The present 
more or less unstable condition of the circumstances surrounding 
organic beings, together with the known mutations of climate our 
planet has undergone in past geological ages, points clearly to the 
gency of physical conditions as one of the chief factors in the evolu- 
tion of new forms of life. So long as the environing conditions re- 
main stable, just so long will permanency of character be maintained; 
but let changes occur, however gradual or minute, and differentiation 
begins. If too sudden or too great, extinction of many forms must 
result, giving rise to breaks in the chain of genetically connected 
organisms. In the deep abysses of the sea, where the temperature 1s 
low and stable, where the conditions of life must have remained al- 
most unvaried since the early geological periods, the same low organ- 
isms still exist that were the prevailing forms of life when life first 
dawned upon the earth. The recent explorations of the depths of the 
sen have gone far to prove that stability of organic forms is in 
direct ratio to the stability of the conditions of existence, while the 
facts of geographical distribution show that change of structure and 
diversity of life are directly related to the physical conditions of 
habitat. 


Nore.—During the twenty-nine years that bare passed since the original pub- 
lication of this article great advances bnive been made in our knowledge of the 
miminnals und binds of North America, to which this paper primarily relates. 
Nearly every port of the continent has since been explored In great detall by 
well-trainal eollectors, eniploving pew methods and greatly lioproved devices, 
epecinily for the cupture of the smaller rodents am] insectivores, which In 
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PARENTAL CARE AMONG FRESH-WATER FISHES, 
By THropore GL. 


The belief long prevailed that fishes are indifferent to their eggs 
and young and leave them entirely to the care of Mother Nature. 
One who was more excellent as a man of letters than as a naturalist, 
but who wrote, nevertheless, a very readable work on Animated 
Nature, expressed the general belief once dominant. Oliver Gold- 
emith, in 1774, told his readers that “ fishes seem, a/! except the whale 
kind, entirely divested of those parental solicitudes which so strongly 
mark the manners of the more perfect terrestrial animals.”* Many 
to the present time entertain that belief. 

More than a score of centuries before Goldsmith, however, the 
greatest naturalist of antiquity, Aristotle, told of a kind of fish, 
inhabiting the largest river of Greece, the Macedonian Achelous, 
which, in the person of the male parent, exerted the greatest care of 
hoth eggs and young. That account, however, was overlooked or 
neglected, and even regarded with skepticism and as fabulous. The 
strange history of that fish—known to Aristotle as the glanis—will 
be told at length i in later pages of this article. Its truthfulness has 
been vouched for, not by later observers of itself, but by studies of 
related fishes having analogous habits in a quarter of the world 
unknown to and undreamed of by Aristotle. Although the most 
detailed history of any fish by any ancient writer is connected with 
it in the philosopher's History of Animals (/lepr Qa@a igTopirs 
Atfatra), no reference to it appears in any modern popular work, 

Many important details respecting the life histories and parental 
care of a large number of other fishes have been published from time 
to time and may be found in the publications of various societies or 


« Many ven ra : before Goldsmith wrote, Linneus (1758) had renown bead the 
lmpassible gap between true fishes ond cetaceans and combined the latter 
and the viviparous hairy quadrupeds In the class of mammals, but Goldsmith 
urged that, “Although oll our modern naturalists have fairly excluded them 
from the flinny tribes, and will have them called, wot fishes, but areal beasts of 
the ocean,” “ yet, notwithstanding philosophers, mankind will always have their 
own way of talking: and for my part,” continues Goldsmith, “1 think them here 
in the right.” This thought indicates bow littl of n naturalist Goldsmith really 
Wie. 
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other periodicals, but such are closed books to most persons. Any- 
one who looks for information in the popular works on natural his- 
tory of the day must inevitably be disappointed at the meagerness 
of the information given. Even in the voluminous German work, 
eo well known as Brehm’s Tierleben, the information is meager for 
almost all fishes, and especially menger for American forms. The 
sources of knowledge have not been discovered by the compilers of 
such works, but he who might judge from the paucity of data that 
no others could be found would be much deceived. To uncover some 
of the interesting details hidden in comparatively little known journals 
and other works is the object of the present article, which is devoted to 
the record of facts about the mating and breeding habits of some among 
many remarkable species. It is hoped that the information given may 
indicate points to be observed in the history and economy of other 
species, as well as of those already noticed. There is, indeed, an ur- 
gent call. for corroboration and amplification of most of the his- 
lories given, as well as for discovery of the natural history of other 
Species, 

The species which manifest care for their young are so numerous 
that the present article must be restricted to those which are inhabit- 
ants of fresh water. Such are better known than the marine forms, 
os they are more easily observed and within the range of observation 
of a more numerous population, Considerable is known, however, 
of the habits of many of the dwellers in salt water. Parental care 
has been especially observed in the marine pipefishes, sea-horses, 
Pegasids, Solenostomids, Sparids (e. g.. Coftharus), Labrids (Wras- 
ses), toad fishes, gobies, blennies, sculpins or Cottids, lumpfishes, 
Gobiesocids, ete. Doubtless analogous care will be found to be exer- 
cised by many more when fishes shall have been more thoroughly 
studied. 

Naturally the most common or frequent mode of care is the sim- 
plest, consisting of little more than selection of a site for the deposit 
of the female’s eggs and subsequent guardianship of those eggs by 
the male. The concomitants of such selection are various. In the 
ease of the American suntishes, black basses, and crappies, the place 
selected 15 cleared of stones and weeds, and in the cleared places the 
eggs are Inid. Some of the sunfish-like Cichlids and the North 
American catfishes, as well as the Grecian glanis, exercise similar 
means with slight modifications. Another kind of catfish, living in 
North Australia (Queensland), lays her eggs in the center of a se- 
lected area of a river bed, and, after having fertilized them, the fish 
accumulates stones from the surrounding area and piles them in a 
heap over the eggs. Other modifications of 1 general plan appear 
to be executed by other fishes, but the details remain to be investi- 
puted. 
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Oral gestation or carriage of eggs within the mouth of the parent 
fish is practiced in a number of unrelated species. In Siluroid cat- 
fishes it is associated with enlarged size of the eggs, as in most Tachi- 
surines and one of the Pimelodines (Conoriynehos), and is confined 
to the males. ‘The Malapteruroid, or electric catfish, is also said to be 
an oral eg@ carrier. In other fishes the eggs of the egg carriers ane 
not essentially different from those of normal habits, and many 
related species do not have the peculiarity.2 Such egg carriers. ane 
Cichlids of America (Geophaqus) and of Africa (Tilapia, Tropheumy 
Fvtodus, ete.), as well as species of the marine genus Chilodipteruss 
one of the Apogonids. < 

It is especially noteworthy that among the Cichlids are exceptions 
io the rule that the care taker is a male. In several cases it has been 
verified that the egg carrier is a female and presumably, of course, 
the Taver of the eggs. From evidence so far accumulated it would 
seem that the sex of the eare taker is coincident with specific char- 
ncters, and that when the care taker isa female the male is not. At 
least, in a recent article (L’inenbation buceale chez le Tilajia galilaea 
Artedi, 1904), J. Pellegrin showed that all four individuals of the 
species examined which had eggs in the mouth were females, and he 
could find no male egg carriers, Boulenger previously had found 
eges in the mouths of females only of Vilepia nilotiea and other 
Cichlids of the genera Ectodus, Tropheus, and Pelmatockromis. On 
the other hand, the sex of the egg carrier of Tilapia philander was 
determined by so competent an authority as A. Giinther to be male. 
Further, Lortet named a Cichlid Tilapia paterfamilias, which was 
declared by Pellegrin to be specifically identical with Tilapia 
simonis. Lortet gave his name, because he considered the egg carrier 
to be the male, while Pellegrin confirmed, by dissection, the sex of a 
specimen of the same species to be female. Evidently, then, there is 
necessity for further observations as to the sex of the egg carriers of 
“African, as well as the American, Cichlids.” 


aThe eee of some of the ovigerous Cichlids are very large. According to 
Roulenger (T. Z. 5. XV, 18).“the mouth and pharynx of " n female Trophens 
moortl contained “four eges of very large siee, the vitelline sphere measuring 
4 millimetres In diameter, with an embrso in an advanced stige of develop- 
ment. The eges of the fifteen-spined Stickeback, hitherto regarded as the 
largest Teleostean egg in proportion to the size of the animal, measures only 
‘? millimetres in diameter,” The ege-carrying Trophews was only about 4 ite te 
borg. 

6The nbove remarks ore left just os they were printed, bot on the-same 
day ns the proof of this article was received from the printing office a ~ Fourth 
Contribution to the Ichthyology of Lake Tanganyika,” by G. A. Boulenger, 
fresh from the press, was also recelved, containing the much-needed “ further 
observations.” Doctor Boulenger records that Doctor Cunnington, the latest 
explorer of the Ichthyology of the lake, had been “so fortumite as to con- 
siderably extend the list of Cichlid fishes in which the parents protect their 
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One of the most singular devices for protection of the eggs is the 
formation of bubbles of air ‘rendered tenacious by a viscous secre- 
tion of the mouth. This might seem to be so specialized a method 
that there would be no independent repetition by representatives of 
« very different group. In fact, however, the method, or an analo- 
gous one, has originated anew time and time again. It is manifest, 
so far as known, in its simplest form in the fish-of-paradise (JAfaecro- 
podus viridi-curatus), which makes a floating nest of a mere con- 
elomeration of bubbles, but other species of the same family (Osphro- 
menids) evolve nidamental receptacles little more complicated, and 
#mong them is the celebrated Gourami. The nests earliest described, 
in which air bubbles formed an essential element, were those of 
Hassars (Callichthyils of the genus Hoplosternum), but in them 
the air or “ froth ” was used in combination with vegetable material 
(* fallen lenves or grass”). The large floating nest of the African 
(rymnarchus, recently described by Budgett, may, perhaps, be partly 
buoyed up by aeriform secretions. The future investigation of the 
structures involved in the secretion of such bubbles will undoubtedly 
yield most interesting results. 

More specialized than any of the methods of parental care herein- 
before noticed is one manifested by certain American fishes. Those 
fishes are of a family named Aspredinids, peculiar to the fresh 
waters of South America and distantly—and very distant)y—related 
to the eatfishes of the north. In them it is the female that assumes 
charge of the eggs, and she does it in a strange and truly character- 
istic manner. After the eggs have been discharged from the ovaries 
(and presumably after they have been fertilized), the mother presses 
her belly and breast over them and they become attached thereto; 
then the areas of attachment of the skin become elevated into cupules 
round the eggs, like the cups of acorns round the nuts, and not only 
so, but strangulation ensues between each cupule and the general’ 
ekin of the belly, so that the eggs and cupules are borne upon stalks 

or peduncles, and so they remain till the eggs are hatched and the 
offspring by giving them shelter In the mouth and pharynx. This mode of 
nursing i4# Wustrated ™ by examples of seven milditional species of six fener. 
“The notives ” round the Inke “sny it fs always the female, In the cases where 
one Of the parents thkes the eggs In the mouth,” that is the carrier. This 
belief has now been confirmed by Boolenger for no less thin ten African 
genera; in fact, whenever he hod been oble to test the sex of the egg carrier 
it was “Invariably the female who thus carries the eggs, This was in con 
tradiction to stutements made by Lortet and by Ginther, who ascribed the 
habit to the male in the species of the same genus with which they bad dealt.” 
Of course it ts easy enough to tell by dissection whether a fish is a male or a 
female, aml the suthors In qnestion probably neglected to take the proper 
mens to necertnin the sex, but took it for granted that the nurse was a male, 


ssa further data the paragraphs on the Cichilds hereafter—October 235, 
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embryos leave, after which the skin returns to its former condition. 
The only analogue to this occurs in certain! anurous batrachians, but 
in such in a less specialized condition and on the back. 

The most specialized of all the care takers are the sticklebacks, or 
Gasterosteids. These have an important organ (the kidney and its 
adjuncts) especially modified histologically to yield a thread analo- 
gous to that developed by spiders and used for binding the objects 
selected for a nest. So far as known none of the related fishes has 
the same structural peculiarity, but it is quite possible, if not prob- 
uble, that their nearest relatives of the North Pacifice—the Aulo- 
rhynchids—may have a similar history, It is searcely within the 
range of possibility that an analogous structure like this should have 
been independently developed a second time in unrelated fishes, 

One remarkable, and to some astonishing, fact is the want of corre- 
lation that may sometimes exist within a natural family between 
structural features and habits. This is strikingly manifest in the 
typical catfishes or Silurids, Neither of the parents of the well- 
known wels of central and western Europe appears to care for eggs 
or young, but the male of its near relation of Macedonia—the 
glanis—assumes a special charge of his consort’s labor. Opposite 
ways of making their nests are practiced by the North American cat- 
fishes on one hand and certain Australian ones on the other. En- 
largement of the eggs,is manifested in another group and is associated 
with their reception and carriage by the male in his mouth. 

In the last English work on fishes, the Cambridge Natural TMis- 
tory,? it is declared that, “ yvith the exception of the pelagic Anten- 
nerius, which builds its nest in the sargasso weed in mid-ocean, 
nest building and parental solicitude for the young are confined to 
fresh water fishes and to marine forms with demersal eggs. Pelagic 
ova must necessarily be beyond the scope of parental care.” The 
so-called Anfenneriva is no exception; the species meant is not a 
true Antennarins, but belongs to a distinct though related genns— 
Pterophryne. Its history is a truly remarkable one and it has been 
more widely noticed as a nest-building fish than any other except 
the Gosterosteids, To truth, however, it does not build a nest at all. 
The whole story is the result of a misidentification of the eggs of a 
fich. In 1872. the celebrated naturalist, Prof. Louis Agassiz, attrib- 
uted egg-bearing masses of gulf weed (sargassum), which he found 
in the gulf stream, to the Ptereplryne which was abundantly asso- 
ciated with them. His equally able son, Dr. Alexander Agassiz, 
a decade later (1882), made known the remarkable egg raft which 
floated the eggs of a relative of the Pterephryne—the angler 
(Lophius piscatorius). This discovery may have led to thought, but 








«Cambridge Natural History, Vol. VII, p. 414 (1904), 
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did not discredit the earlier identification." In 1905, however, Dr. 
E. W. Gudger and Dr. Hugh Smith both caught females of Ptere- 
phryne in the act of emission of egg rafts like that of the angler. 
Of course the parent of such eggs and egg rafts could not be the maker 
of the nests attributed to the Pterophriyne. What fish, then, was the 
maker of the nests? The only eggs like those found in the nests 
are those of some flying fishes (Exocetids). We are forced, there- 
fore, to assume that a fiving fish had laid her eggs on a frond of the 
sargassum, and that they had been fertilized by the male. These 
egos have bipolar bunches of very long filamentary tendrils, and 
such have mechanically grasped and brought together the finely 
divided branches of the sargassum, with the result that subglobular 
masses have been formed in which the eggs are protected. They 





Fic. 1.—<Alleged neat of Mierophryne. After A, Agmsait. 


answer every purpose of a nest, but are they nesis? If so considered 
we must admit that the eg@s and not the fish make a nest! 

Some of the fishes to be noticed in the following pages have the 
males gaudily colored and larger than the females. The relations of 
the sexes to each other with regard to color and size are noteworthy, 
inastouch as they have been generally misunderstood, One eminent 
ichthyologist (Doctor Giinther), in an “ Introduction to the study of 
fishes” (p. 656), dogmatically declared that “with regard to size, 
it appears that in @/Z teleosteous fishes the female is larger than the 
male,” and Darwin was assured by him that he did “not know a sin- 





—_——— ———— —— = 


#As Professor Agnsslz did not notice any filametits on his egos, I thought 
It possible that some real ees of a Pterephryne may have drifted on the out- 
side of an eg mass, but Doctor Aguesiz kindly sent me a couple of eges from 
the outside and they proved to have bipolar filaments ond consequently to 
be ege of tying fishes, 
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gle instance in which the male is larger than the female.”* Yet in 
the very chapter contaming this assertion Darwin represents three 
species of fishes selected by Giinther in which males are figured of 
larger size than females; they are named Callionymus tyra (lig. 29), 
Niphophorus hellert (fig. 30), and Plecostomus barbatus (fig. 51). 
These species, be it remarked, have the sexes trenchantly differen- 
tinted, the males in two cases being marked by a superior brilliancy 
of coloration and exuberance of fins and in the other (Plecostomeus) by 
a bristly armature of the head. The instances of increased size of 
the male are, in fact, numerous: in almost all cases when the males 
are decidedly differentiated from the females by brilliancy of color 
or other secondary characters the rule is that they are larger than the 
females. Like other rules, this may be subject to exceptions, but the 
rile is based on extensive observations. A couple of figures made 
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Male. Female. 
Fick, & 2.—Aeocistres oociden tale, 





simply to illustrate sexual differences for Mr. C, Tate Regan’s Mono- 
graph of the Loricarioid Catfishes of America and reproduced here 
exemplify the rule. Of a kindred species, Psendancistrus barbatus, 
the sexes are illustrated in Darwin's work, 

During the consideration of the social economy of these fishes the 
question must often recur, How did the parental instinct manifested 
originate? Tt was easy enough in olden time to give an answer 
which would be regarded as all sufficient in those days; it was a spe- 
etfie instinet implanted by an omnipotent creator in every case. In 
these days of evolutionary belief, however, such an answer is equiva- 
lent to no answer. The instinct must be regarded as a development 
of an aptitude inherent in the fish itself. 


@Darwin, The Descent of Mon, . Y., 1881, p. C05, 
'Piecottomus barbatus Giother, Darwin) ncisirus barbatus, Regan, 
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Probably few naturalists or psychologists will be prepared to con- 
cede the possession of a sentiment of antiselfish altruism by any of 
these lowly forms. The attribute of parental care must therefore be 
regarded as an outcome of selfishness, or, if you will, sel f-love," a re- 
sult of the sense of proprietorship. The eggs are the fish’s own, and 
therefore they and the resulting larve are to be cared for as such. 
Perhaps it may be urged that the attention of the parental fishes 15 
of the same nature as that of the hen to her young. We are not pre- 
pared to deny it. It may even be conceded, and yet the claim that 
the sentiment is the offspring of self-love can still be maintained. In 
fact, there is a regular gradation of self-love into the ennobled sentt- 
ment which impels the human mother to sacrifice her life cheerfully 
for Aer child and the degraded passion which emboldens the miser to 





inde, Female, 
Fios. 4, 5.—Asctstrwes chogreel, After Rego, 


suffer death rather than lose jis gold. It is the basis of the conrage 
of the farseeing martyr for his religion, for he is willing to sacrifice 
the present for an illimitable future. 

Wonder may be entertained that one and the same method of care 
should have originated independently many times, but this will di- 
minish on reflection. When the sense of proprietorship in the eggs 
has been established protection by hiding them or clearing away of 
foreign substances that would interfere with them would not un- 
naturally follow. The mouth is used by many fishes for carrying. 
and the instinct to take up the eggs into the mouth for protection 
would be a natural consequence which might be, and repeatedly has 





See Whitely’s Morals nnd Christian Eviderioes, “VL, sec, & ( Am, eil., 1S57, 
p 120); Ward's Dynamic Sociology, 1, G70. 
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heen, developed into a habit. These and other provisions for the 
care of the eggs do not make excessive demands on our receptive 
capacity or imagination. It is only when we consider the case of the 
sticklebacks that the combination of aptitudes for nest making im- 
presses us. In them complexity 1s carried to an extreme. There is 
a sympathetic development of the kidneys and the testes; there ts the 
synchronous respumse of both to external stimuli; there is the reaction 
of both on the bram and of the brain to external conditions; there 
is the elaboration of the wonderful thread which is used to bind the 
nest materials; there is the instinct to use the thread; there are, 
finally, the regular aptitudes and impulses which are shared with the 
majority of fishes. Such an accumulation and convergence of strue- 
tural, physiological, and psychological characters almost force upon 
usa rejection, a5 explanation, of natural selection or sexual selection. 
The development manifested in the Gasterosteids is, indeed, one of 
the greatest wonders of the evolution of animal life. Nevertheless, 
it may not seem so extraordinary if we extend our researches beyond 
the class to which they belong. 

Naturally the elaboration for the perpetuation of the species in the 
Gasterosteids is unique in the elass of fishes, but there is to some 
extent an analogous provision, although not so complicated, for the 
animal economy in certain other classes, as in the case of the webs 
of most spiders and the cocoons of some insects, as notably the silk- 
worms. Mollusks and Annelids furnish other illustrations, Of 
course in those eases the analogous secretions are not produced by 
homologous organs, but by very different ones, very different from 
each other as well as from those of the sticklebacks. 

As this article is intended to summarize existing knowledge re- 
specting the breeding habits of some of the fishes in question, the 
original words in which the facts are recorded are given in most 
cases—in fact, wherever it could be done without interference with the 
mode of treatment or sequence adopted for the narration. The text, 
however, is by no means confined to information respecting the nests 
and breeding habits. Most of the species are little known or even quite 
unknown te many persons and yet are very interesting for other 
reasons than their parental instincts. Consequently quite detailed 
accounts of their habits in general as well as their places in nature 
are added. The illustrations are mostly borrowed and are derived 
from various sources, as will be indicated in connection with the 
respective figures. Among the original illustrations are those of a 
fish longest known—the Glanis of the ancient Greeks, never before 


figured. 
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In and confined to the Southern Hemisphere are three very pecu- 
liar types of aquatic animal life. One from South America was first 
described in 1886 as a reptile related to the siren of the north and 
numed Lepidosiren, another, from Africa, not long after (1541), was 
made known as a true fish, and on account of its simple and sup- 
posedly primitive fushion of limbs styled Protepterus, For a long 
time it was a matter of dispute between naturalists whether the two 
were reptiles or fishes, and no relationship was recognized between 
them and any other forms, recent or fossil. At last, in Australia, 
in 1870, was discovered the third type, and then it became evident 
that not only had they all relatives in the past, but all their relatives 
were of the past, and the very distant past. The most recent of 
those extinct forms, so far as known, lived not only in old Europe and 
America, but also in Africa, Asia, and Australia. They enjoyed a 
world-wide distribution during the Jurassic period and thus early in 
geological history disappeared from the surface of the earth. Some, 
of course, must have survived to transmit their blood and likeness to 





Pig, @—Neoccrafodaa forsteri. After Ofinther, 


their living relatives, but their fossil remains have not yet been 
found. There is an extraordinary gap between the oldest of the 
living types (of very late Tertiary age) and the hosts that once 
ranged over the globe. The three types are the Lepidosiren of South 
America, the Profepterus of Africa, and the Veoreratodus of Austra- 
lia. "They and their distant relative, Polypterusa, are immeasurably 
the nearest of kin to the stock from which alike fishes and reptiles 
originated. Two are remarkable for the provision which they make 
for their eggs and young. It is most fitting, therefore, that they 
should be the first te ilnstrate parental care among fishes, 

The three genera are now segregated into a group named Dipnot 
or Dipneusti, and often called lung fishes, which has been variously 
estimated to be of subclass, ordinal, or even class value. Here the 
sibelass valuation may be accepted as expressing best the taxonomic 
importance of the distinctive characters of the group. Among liv- 
ing fishes the only ones that are at all related to the Dipnoans are the 
Polypterids or Bichirs of Africa, These are the representatives of a 
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ereat group or subclass named Crossopterygians which were charac- 
teristic or even predominant fishes of ancient times from the De- 
vonian to the Jurassic period. One of the most striking external 
features of the Crossopterygiuns was the prolongation of the axes 
of the paired fins and the consequent lateral or fringelike arrange- 
ment of the rays along the axes, It is to this characteristic that the 
name crossopterygian (or fringe-finned) alludes. 

During the same remote period in which the ancient Crossoptery- 
gians flourished lived also fishes so much like those forms that they 
were confounded with them in the same group by so good a naturalist 
as Huxley and by many others. They likewise had lobate paired 
fins, but later it was found that instead of a distinct suspensorium 
for the lower jaw there was no distinction between the suspensorial 
elements and the cranium, and that all formed one piece with which 
the lower jaw directly articulated. There were no distinet upper 
jawbones. The heart of the living representatives has the same kind 
of antechamber as that of the Crosopterygians although otherwise 
different. 

Tt was a long time before the facts thus epitomized became known 
and appreciated. The histories of the ancient forms and the recent 
ones were long told as those of beings entirely unrelated. That of 
the living ones is as interesting as it 1s curious, ‘ 

Two very distinct families of Dipnoans are represented in the 
modern world, one ((eratodontids) confined to northern Australian 
rivers and the other (Lepidosirenids) common to South America 
and Africa. 

In 1836 a great naturalist-collector, Johann Natterer, discovered in 
the Amazon basin an animal of which he sent two specimens to the 
Imperial Anstrian Museum, and by the custodian of the museum 
(Fitzinger) it was described as a reptile related to the North Amer- 
ican Siren and called Lepidosiren paradoxus, Several years later 
(1841) Thomas Weir sent two specimens of another animal, taken 
from the Gambia River, West Africa, to London. This species was 
described by Owen and considered to be a true fix/ related to the eels 
and was at first called Protoptervs cnnectens, but later it was referred 
by its describer to the same genus as the South American animal, 
Owen thought the two belonged to a peculiar “ family” and made 
“the nearest approach in the class of fishes to the Perennibranchinte 
reptiles.” In fact, none of the old authors had any real appreciation 
of the relations of either animal. 

Quite a warfare was carried on for some time about the question 
whether the animals were reptiles (amphibians) or fishes, but long 
ago it was decided in favor of the piscine relationship of the Lepido- 
sirenids. 
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The Ceratodontids are a family of ancient lineage and, indeed, 
were for a long time supposed to have died out in the early Mesozoic 
period, 

In 1870, however, the startling intelligence was published that a 
living species of Ceratedus had been discovered in Queensland. 
The skepticism with which this announcement was at first received 
was soon quieted by detailed examinations, comparisons, and deserip- 
tions. Tt was later admitted that the living fish was indeed different 
generically from any early extinct species known (and named Veo- 
ceratidus), but it was nearly related to the ancient members of the 
family. The family is of even greater interest and importance than 
the Lepidosirenids, but as the species is not a special caretaker of 
egos or young, no notice of it is called for here and we pass on at 
once to the Lepidosirenids. 


THE LEPIDOSIRESIDS IN GENERAL, 


The Lepidosirenids are much further removed from the ancient 
ling fishes than the Ceratodontids, and so far no extinct members 
have been discovered, 

The shape is anguilliform and the paired fins are reduced to little 
more than the stems, the rays being atrophied or lost. The teeth in 
number are the same as in most of the order, a pair of palatine and 
pair of vomerine teeth above and in opposition a corresponding pair 
of molar teeth in the lower jaw. The pneumatocorle is manifest in 
the form of a pair of entirely distinct lungs. 

In the living animals, according to Professor Lankester, the body 
is covered by “soft vascular connective tissue, in addition to a well- 
developed epithelium,” and consequently “no scales at all or parts 
of scales are visible on the surface of the body of a fresh or well-pre- 
served specimen.” The seale-like areas which are “marked out on 
the surface of the body” are in fact lozenge-shaped areas “ outlined 
by the greater abundance along their margins of the large branching 
pigment cells of the connective tissue, which overlies as a uniform and 
continuously flat laver the subjacent scales.” 

Two genera of Lepidosirenids are represented by living species—in 
Africa /rotepterva, with three known species, and in South America, 
Lepidosiren with one. Superficially they resemble each other so 
much that some have referred both to the same genus, but the ana- 
tomical differences are numerous and some of them striking. In 
Lepidosiren there are only four slits between the branchial arches, 
in Protopterus five; the scapular arch is connected with the cranium 
in Lepidosiren only by a ligament, but in Proefoptervs there is an 
osseous connection by a bone called the “supraclavicle.” The body 
of Lepidosiven is also more slender than in Protopterus, the ventral 
fins farther back, and the dorsal fin considerably shorter. 
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THE FPRUTUPTERES. 


Of the three described Protapteri the earliest known, Protepterus 
annectens, has the widest range, extending from the streams of trop- 
ical Africa, north of the Kongo lmsin, and from near the west coast 
io the Nile. Protopterus wthiopicus is a species of the White Nile, 
and Protopterus *lolloi of the Kongo River. The last is distin- 
guished for its slender body and many ribs (54) thus simulating the 
Lepidosiren. 

The Protopteres live mostly in shallow, muddy waters or swamps 
which dry up during the rainless season. They spend most of the 
time at the bottom, and in an aquarium one may “seek the darkest 
corner” and squeeze itself “along one of the perpendicular angles 
of the case” At length it will arouse itself from this lethargy and 
move about for exercise or for food. J. G. Wood (1863) was * much 
struck with the exceeding grace of its movements, which indeed very 
strongly resemble those of the otter.” During its progress “the 
peculiar screwlike or spiral movement of the limbs is well exhibited.” 

The open air has to be resorted to more or less for respiration. 
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Fic. 7.—fProfoptcrus anacctens. After Lankester, 


McDonnell has recorded his experience with the fish. “At first it 
used to come to the surface for air every three to five minutes, and, 
taking it in with open mouth, sink from the surface; small bubbles 
then generally escaped from the gill apertures, and frequently, before 
again coming up for more air, a large quantity was expired, bubbling 
up from the branchial outlets.” That the fish ~ has the power of 
voluntarily closing the opercular opening was proved by the follow- 
ing maneuver.” “ Theanimal, burying its nose in the fine gravel in the 
hottom of the vessel, used rapidly to gulp up the gravel and throw it 
out through the gills with a strong stream of water. It-could at will 
vary this operation by throwing the jet from the right or left aper- 
ture.” After the owner had the animal “ for some months,” however. 
‘and it had again become used to the aquatic respiration, it did not 
come to the surface for air oftener than from ten to twenty minutes.” 
As the water disappears, the fish burrows into the mud, contracts 
the body, and secretes » great quantity of mucilaginous matter which 
forms a cocoon around it, and thus it may remain imterred until 
future rain dissolves the mass and liberates it, But provision is made 
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a 
for respiration meanwhile, for the vital functions are only partly sus- 
pended. A tube is elaborated, lined with the same mucus which 
forms the lining of the cocoon from the mouth of the fish to the sur- 
face, and through this the Protoptere derives sufficient air to support 
its aerial respiration. The presence of a fish in a cocoon may be 
readily detected by introducing a straw into this tube. If the fish 
be alive, quite a sharp cry may be immediately heard which is pro- 
duced by the sudden expiration of the air from the lungs. Bou- 
lenger, like Dubois, remarks that nothing surprises a person who has 
not been forewarned more than 
to hear the sound that may issue 
from a clod of earth of small size. 
The Protopteres under certain 
conditions, indeed, give utterance 
to decided sounds. Doctor Me- 
Donnell received a cocoon “ dug 
up on the banks of the Gambia,” 
aud proceded to liberate the in- 
closed fish. He pushed a straw 
into the air hole so as to touch it, 
whereupon it squeaked so loudly 
ns not only to give unmistakable 
evidence of its existence, but to 
make the doctor quickly draw back 
“his hand, in fear lest” he 
“might be bitten.” and while the 
cocoon was bemp sawed and 
broken open “the animal re- 
peatedly produced vocal sounds,” 
which MeDonnell regarded as 
“unquestionably voluntary.” But 
Fic. 4.—Froloptere in coocoun. ¢, cocoon; ¢, “after having been placed in 
earth; /, funnel leading to mouth of Ash: Lid: water it Was not again heard toa 
arg mh, mouth of burrow; f tall. After produce any vocal enund:: on heat 
ing occasionally taken out of the 
Water it made no other sound than the smacking made by eels and 
other fishes.” The sounds were really involuntary and, as Boulenger 
has explained, “ produced by the sudden expiration of the air from 
the lungs,” reenforced by the walls of the cocoon acting as a sounding 
board. 





The Protopteres are very voracious and indulge in a great variety 
of fool. They mostly feed on tadpoles as well as grown up frogs, 
fishes, crustacenns, insects, and worms. but they likewise will eat 
boiled rice and beans. In captivity they have been mostly fed on 
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heef. According to.J.G. Wood (1863) “ the mode of eating was very 
remarkable, Taking the extreme tip of the meat between its sharp 
and strongly formed tecth it would bite very severely, the whole of 
the head seeming to participate in the movement, just as the temporal 
muscles of the human face move when we bite anything hard or tough. 
It then seemed to suck the meat a very little farther into the mouth 
and give another bite, proceeding in this fashion until it had sub- 
jected the entire morsel to the sume treatment. It then suddenly shot 
out the meat, caught it as-before by the tip, and repeated the same 
process, After a third such maneuver it swallowed the morsel with 
a quick jerk. The animal always went through this curions series 
of operations, never swallowing the meat until after the third time 
of masticating.” In other words, the animal subjects its food to a 
kind of chewing process. 

If left free in water where other fishes occur, they are very much 
at home and exercise a choice of food at the expense of many a coin- 
habitant. “A fish may be quietly swimming about suspecting no 
evil” and a Protoptere “ rise very quietly beneath it until quite close 
to its victim ” and then make “a quick dart with open mouth ” and 
seize “the luckless fish just by the pectoral fin, and with a single 
effort ” bite “entirely through skin, scales, flesh and bone, taking 
out a piece exactly the shape of its mouth.” With this plunder the 
Protoptere will sink to the bottom and there chew as is its wont. It 
never chases its victim or takes a second bite. But when, in an aqua- 
rium, the keeper offered a Protoptere a frog attached to the end of 2 
stick it acted differently. “No sooner did the frog begin to splash 
than the fish rose rapidly beneath it, seized it in its mouth, dragged it 
off the stick like a pike striking at a roach, and sunk to the bottom 
with its prey. Not a vestige of the frog was ever seen afterwards,” 
Tt was naturally inferred that “ the poor victim was gradually chawed 
up like the beef with which the creature was formerly fed.” 

Another peculiarity in ingestion of food was observed by MeDon- 
nell (1860). He had “seen an active litthe minnow an inch and a 
half or two inches from the mouth of the” Protoptere * suddenly 
sucked in and devoured. The prey is drawn into the mouth with im- 
mense rapidity by depressing the hyoid bone, and making a gulp 
rather than a snap.” 

They ore very quarrelsome, and Boulenger declares that it is 
almost impossible to preserve many together in an aquarium without 
their maiming their fellows or ayiputating fins or tail. It is to be 
remarked in this connection that those parts are readily regenerated, 
but not to the same size or shape as the original, and consequently 
much variety may be observable in those respects, 
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The nests and eggs of the Protoptere were looked for for ao long 
time before they were found. At length Mr. J. 5. Budgett, m 1901, 
hud the good fortune to find them during his expedition to the 





Fig. ,— Nest of the Proteplerua of the Gambin. After Hudgett. 


Gambia region, One day his native head fisherman, Sory, p- 
proached him “in a great state of excitement to say that he had 
found the children of the cambona,” the native name of the Pro- 
foptere. “It was scorching mid-day, in the height of the rainy 
season, the temperature 99° in the shade.” But Budgett hastened 
to the swamp, and “there, about 10 yards from the water's edge, 
on dry ground, was an oval-shaped hole filled with water, and in the 
water was a great commotion, the surface of the water being con- 





Coys. pl ae 
Fin. 10.—Larval Prefepterws on the seventeenth day, c, Cemeht organ: c.g, cilancous 
clll; op, operculum: pl, pectoral limb; pelt, pelvic limb; pa, yolk-ase. After Budgett. 


tinually lashed from side to side by the tail of a cambona, the head of 
which was way down under the ground. On being startled the 
cambona disappeared downward, and the fisherman putting his 
hand into the hole drew forth a handful of larval Protoptert.” 
Having learned where to look for nests, Budgett found no difficulty 
in finding others and supplying himself with material. 

Special care ia taken of the young. “Throughout the period of 
the larve being in the nest, the male Protoplerus stays with them and 
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guards them jealously, severely biting the ncautious intruder.” The 
nests are irregular in shape and about a foot deep. “There was 
never any lining and the eggs were laid on bare mud. Al! the miles 
found in nests measured about eighteen inches in length.” This, 
however, is by no means near the maximum of size attained. 

The rate of growth varies with circumstances. One noticed by 
Wood was 10 inches long and weighed “a few ounces” when re- 
ceived in London, and in three years grew to a length of 30 inches 
and a weight of (4 pounds, “The rapidity of its growth,” Wood 
thought, “ may be accounted for by the fact that it had fed through- 
out the entire year instead of lying dormant for want of water dur- 
ing half its existence, and its size was apparently larger than it 
would be likely to attain in its native state,” 

The Protopteres are highly esteemed by the African negroes, and 
they take advantage of their knowledge of the habits of the fishes 
to secure a supply. They readily discover the presence of cocoons 
in the dried-up swamp und dig them up with the surrounding earthy 
covering, and these clods may be kept for future use. The flesh 
is “ very soft'and white.” Long ago the edibility, or rather savori- 
ness, of the flesh was appreciated by whites. As far back as 1860 
Doctor McDonnell described it as “excellent as an article of food,” 
and being “highly palatable, somewhat resembling turbot; a consid- 
erable quantity of yellow granular fat is diffused among the muscles, 
to which, no doubt, is due in some degree its savory qualities.” 


THE LEPIDOSIRES. 


The habits of the only generally recognized Lepidosiren are anal- 
ogous to those of the Protopteres. It lives in stagnant pools and 
watery hollows in swamps by the side of a river, but not in the river 





Fra. 11.—Lepidesires peradora, After GOldL, 


itself. Doctor Bohls was “unable to say from actual observation 
that the Lepidosiren can live in the dry mud of the pools, but as 
the swamps do dry up when the weather is hot and little rain falls, 
they must either die or pass through a period of nonaquatic life.” 

This is probably effected by burrowing and hiding in “ the lower 
regions of the mud,” and they “thus survive the drying up of the 
pools.” Kerr was able to trace the career of one individual more 
fully. 

“On the approach of the dry season it ceased to eat entirely: 
the muscles especially of its tail underwent fatty degeneration.” 
It became still more sluggish than was its wont, “ remaining in its 


—— 
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burrow, and as the waters completely dried up it remaimed in the 
mud, breathing air by means of an air hole.” It, howeverpappeared 
to make nothing so specialized as the cocoon secreted by the Pro- 
toptere. 

As a rule, the Lepidosiren is a sluggish animal and wriggles among 
the dense vegetation which it affects. It acts as if it were almost 
blind, “ merely distinguishing light and shade,” and is very sensitive 
to vibrations in the water, “A remarkable point” also, at least of 
the young, was observed by Kerr. “ During the night the black 
chromatophores all shrank up, so that the creature was of a nearly 
pure white with round yellow spots.” With the return of daylight 
the characteristic color is resumed. “At dawn the creatures are still 
pale, but gradually darken, until about sunrise the normal deep 
color is re-attained.” 





Fic, 12—Vlews of two dry-aeason burrows of Lepidosires, Afler (+, Kerr, 


The Lepidosiren is carnivorous and feeds mainly on “marsh 
snails,” or gastropods of the family of apple snails or Ampullariids, 
one of which frows ts large as a man’s fist and has a dense shell which 
the powerful teeth of the Lepidosiren are well fitted to crush. It 
by no means confines itself, however, to mollusks, for specimens 
have been “caught with a hook baited with fish.” so that the Lepi- 
dosiren occasionally at least feeds on fishes, Vegetable matter, too, 
was found “in the alimentary canal of the Lepidosiren together with — 
the remains of the snails,” -but Doctor Bohls thought it “ probable 
that this may have been swallowed accidentally und not as food.” 
Kerr, hb ever, thought that it deliberately fed “on masses of con- 
ferve.” “During the rainy season, life being easy and food ex- 
tremely abundant, the Lepidosirens eat voracionsly; fat is stored up 
in great quantities in their tissues. ‘This is especially the case in the 
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{ail region, where the large masses of lateral muscles become in great 
part replaced by orange-coloured fat. As the dry season comes on 
and progresses so far as to cause the area of water to greatly diminish 
in extent, a change comes, and the Lepidosiren ceases entirely to 
feed.” j 

The Lepidosiren has great power in its jaws, and “the bite of 
the animal is much feared by the Indians.” There are few enemies 
strong.enough to master it when adult, but, nevertheless, “ few eXIIn- 
ples othe fish are taken in a complete condition; one of the limbs 
may Ieomissing. or the tail injured (as often noticed also with Pro- 
topterus). The Jacare (AMigator selerops) feeds on the Lepidosiren 
in these pools, and specimens were found with the whole region of 
the body posterior to the anus in a state of regeneration—the ampu- 
tation having been probably dune to the bite of an alligator.” 

Doubtless, however, part of the mutilation is due to attacks of the 
bloodthirsty Pirayas, and part also, according to Lankester. to the 
invasion of a parasite akin 
to that which is so injurious 
to the salmon (Saproleqnia 
ferax), 

The Lepidosiren has a sort 
of voice. Its discoverer, Nat- 
terer, long ago affirmed that Z. 
* his Lepidosiren eon give f Weal from below to show Hina partly projected 
ery like that of a cat. Those wescKina edn o ) Meloo at mince 
nkanrbedl by Doctor Bohls Fras. 13, 1L—Lepidonre. Alter (ildl, 
gave out a sound when removed from the water, cansed by expelling 
air throu #h the narrow aperture of the branchial chamber.” Accord- 
ing to others, too, it sometimes “ growls.” 

A Lepidosiren obtained at Obydos (a town in the State of Para) 
was sent to Doctor Géldi and was kept for some time alive in an 
aquarium at Para. “During the day and when undisturbed” the 
fish was “a quiet and passive creature, not changing its curled post- 
tion for hours.” Only once did it attempt to bite the fingers of its 
keeper. It remained “ generally indifferent even when small living 
animals ” were offered to it “ with the pincers.” It refused all food 
in the presence of observers, but as it became “in a better state of 
nutrition than when it arrived ” and “decidedly fat and round ” it 
must have taken food unseen. Tt was assumed to do so “when it 
burrows half the length of its body in the mud, as frequently seen.” 

For respiration it ascended “from time to time to the surface of 
the water, and put out a portion of its head.” The operation lasted 
several seconds. In a large aquarium this was done only “ at inter- 
vals of several hours,” but in a smaller one much more frequently. 
* The respiration is sometimes singularly prolonged. When descend- 
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ing, a series of air-bubbles is generally expelled from the branchial 
apertures on each side of the anterior part of the body. The whole 
body is covered with a viscous or gluey substance, which fills the 
water with whitish flakes when the Dipnoan executes more rapid and 
violent evolutions.” | 

The breeding season follows with the rainy season and “ within 
the first few weeks after liberation from the mud.” in which the 
Lepidosirens have been imprisoned during the dry season. On the 
approach of the breeding season the papille of the ventral limbs of 
the males grow out “ into blood-red filaments one or two inches long.” 
A sort of nest is made “in an underground burrow ” excavated at 
the bottom of the swamp, and therein the eggs are laid by the female, 
but “ apparently usually guarded by the male” alone. 

The progress of eggs and young were watched by Kerr, 

Eventually there hatched out a tadpole-like larva, devold of plgments, the 


horny egeshell undergoing a prowss of digestion before splitting. The 
lorve were remarkable for the extremely well-developed sucker and the 





Fin. 15.—Larval Lepidosiren thirty daya after hatching. c, Cement organ; 2, 
cutancous gills; p.l, pectoral limb; pel, pelvic limb, After Graham Kerr. 


large external gills (strikingly amphibian characters said to be absent in Cer- 
afedue). The external gills were four in number on each side, About six 
weeks after hatching the external gills atrophied, as did also the sucker; the 
creature ssumed a much darker, almost black, colour, ond Its habits became 
much more active, The young Leplidosiren remained in ite nest till about 6) 
mm. [about 24 inches] long. For nearly three months {t lived in the yolk In the 
wills of the enteron, but did not eat at all. About this time yellow spots ap- 
peared on the larva, and It remained so spotted till over one foot long. The 
young Lepidosirens had proportionately larger limbs than the adult, and used 
them much in irregular alternation in clamber|ng through the coud. 


The Indians in the neighborhood of its haunts depend largely on 
the Lepidosirens, as well as other fishes caught in the pools. . The 
Lepidosiren can not be caught with nets (an account of the weeds), 
nor, commonly, by hook and line. They are mostly obtained by a 
spear or harpoon of about § feet in length. “The Indians plunge 
into the water in parties, prodding the bottom of the pools with these 
instruments.” Doctor Bohls himself went out with a party of ten 
Indians. The ovaries of the Lepidosiren are preferred as an article 


of food to the salmon-like flesh, and are pressed into a kind of cake, 
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During the later Paleozoic period and the succeeding Mesozic the 
predominant fishes were forms distinguished by the axial prolonga- 
tion of the skeleton of the paired fins, pectoral as well as ventral. 
The species and genera were many, and they represented a number of 
families. They early disappeared—duri ing the later Mesozoie—from 
the waters of countries later to be inhabited by civilized men, but in- 
others the race or “ phylum” must have been continued, for to-day 
relatives are still living in the fresh waters of the African continent, 
and there only. The last, though obviously akin to the ancient fishes, 
are not near relatives, but in some respects quite different. Modern 
naturalists concur in the opinion that many old forms and the new 
constitute a great comprehensive group to which the name of Cros- 
sopteryqians (Crossopterygii) has been given. By some that group 
is called a subclass; by others a superorder oranorder. In the belief 
that it is a natural group agreement is universal. 

All, extinct and recent, had or have the paired limbs developed 
round an axial extension of the paired fin skeleton, so that the fins 
are“ lobate.” A distinct suspensorium of the lower jaw is developed, 
connected with the cranium by a simple suture. The skull is also 
characteristic in that the upper jawbones are not distinet, as in 
typieal fishes, but continuous with the cranium as in Amphibians. 
The heart is preceded by an arterial muscular bulb, whose cavity ts 
beset with several longitudinal rows of valves. 

The cardiac character is of course known only from the living 
forms of the group, and they have been recognized as a distinct type 
(Cladistia), These Cladistians, which have been estimated by some 
ichthyologists as an order, are distinguishable by the peculiar pectoral 
fins. The base of each of those fins consists of a Y-shaped part artic- 
ulating with a convex condyle of the scapular cartilage, and between 
the forks of the ¥-shaped element is a broad cartilaginous plate. On 
the hind edge of this many ray-like bones or actinosts are set, and 
these support the pectoral fin. 

Tt has been urged that this member manifests the nearest approach 
from the fish side to the fore limb of a terrestrial vertebrate. The 
“convex condyle of the scapula ” is supposed to be homologous with 
the humerus, ‘the Y-shaped element represents the radius and ulna, 
the intervening cartilage the material for the carpus, and the actinosts 
the metacarpals. The group is consequently one of singular interest 
to the morphologist. The interest is not lessened by the imperfeetion 
of the history of the group. While its ancient relatives died out 
countless ages ago im the explored regions of the earth, in Africa 


one branch of the group must have survived, and a number of species — 


still represent the order and the subelass in many an African river. 
These representatives all belong to one family, called the Polypterids, 
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THE BICHIES, 


The family of Polypterids or Bichirs is peculiarly interesting. 25, 
to a greater extent than any other recent group, it is Intermediate 
het weet fishes anil amphibians—that is, between vertebrates having 
fins and those with legs. The body is more or less elongated or sub- 
cylindrical and covered with oblique rows of enameled rhombic 
zcules: the head is snakelike and protected by bony plates; the caudal 
fin rounded and continuous upward and forward with the dorsal fin; 
the dorsal furniture is especially remarkable; there are along most of 
the length of the back a row of spines (very different from the 
spines of other fishes) with whose hinder surfaces generally several 
raylike appendages articulate and a membrane is developed, this: 
resembling separate finlets. The anal is small and almost continuons 
with the caudal fin. and the ventrals are olso far back: the pect orals 
are rounded and most prominent below the middle of the hinder 
margin. ) 

The family has two very distinct genera—Polypterus and Cala- 
michthys, Of the former one or more of 10 species are found every- 
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Fic. 10.—FPolypterm bichir, After Geoffroy Salnt-Hilalre, 


where in tropical Africa; of the latter only one—a very elongated, 
eel-like form without ventral fins—oecurs in n few rivers of western 
Africa. 

The species of Polypterus are so much alike that they have been 
supposed by some to be variants of one species, but they are really 
well distinguished by differences in the number of dorsal spines 
(ranging from 5 to 18), size of scales, size of eves, and other charac- 
ters, The oldest known species (it was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, but was first described by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire in 1809) 1 
nt one extreme with 15 to 18 spines, and one, described by W. O. 
Avers, of Boston, in 1850, is at the other extreme, with 5 to 8 spines. 

The habits of the Polypterids are characteristic. They are in the 
main bottom fishes and lethargic. But they are not confined to such 
places and conditions, Harrington found that. they also live “in 
the deeper depressions of the muddy river bed,” and there they are 
* “active” swimmers and “not essentially bottom-livers or mudfishes.” 
They are most active at nighttime, when “in search of food.” But 
in shallow water they will lie for long periods on the mud at the 
bottom of the water, with the body a little upraised forward and 
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resting on the outspread pectoral fins, whose form is so well adapted 
to give a wide resting surface. At last they may deliberately move 
away, working the pectorals like a fan, the lower rays being the first 
deflected, If the water is foul, they will dart to the surface, take a 
mouthful of air, and then rapidly descend to the ground again. It 
is noteworthy that part of the air gulped down escapes by the spira- 
cles behind the eyes. 

The name preumatoceele was comed as a common name for a vis- 
cus, Which may be either an air bladder or a lung—that is, for the 
primitive diverticulum of the intestine, which was not specialized as 
one or the other. The pneumatocele of the Polypterids is double on 
the floor of the abdominal cavity, and cellular; it is, indeed, a 
partly united pair of lungs, rather than 
nn air bladder, and acts as a lung and not 
as a hydrostatic organ or air bladder. 
The emission of air instead of water 
through the spiracles is in harmony with 
this function as a lung, This approxima- 
tion of the Polypterids to amphibians by 
its respiratory function is coordinate with 
another character of amphibians. In 
typical fishes the main instrument of pro- 
pulsion is the tail and caudal fin, and the 
pectorals chiefly preserve its equilibrium ; 
in the Polypterids the pectoral fins 
assume a large share in the function of 
progression, supplementing the caudal. 

Although provided with real lungs, 
Polypterids do not appear to be able to 
live long out of water. At least Harring- 
ton complains that they “ will not survive more than three or four 
hours out of water, and only then under the most favorable condi- 
tions—that is, covered with damp grass and weeds.” This feebleness 
Was a great obstacle to success in getting mature eggs and sperm at 
the same time. ~ 

Another characteristic in the actions of the Polypierids has been 
recorded by Harrington. “ Peculiar in the swimming movements ” 
is “the manner in which the head moves freely from side to side. 
This produces the appearance of a progression more or less snake or 
eel-like, although in general the powerful sweeps of the strong tail 
characterize the progression as fish-like.” 

The food of the Polypterids is limited by their ability of locomo- 
tion and ingestion; it consists mainly of small fishes and amphibians 
as well as crustaceans, but the variety is liberal. Harrington found 
that besides small catfishes, such as the “armoot, bayad, schilbe, and 
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schal, which were commonly used as bait,” they eat “a great many 
other teleosts, as 15 evidenced by the more or less undigested remains 
in the stomachal pouch of such forms” as killie fishes, eels, and boltis. 
They apparently eatch such fishes alive, and they are most attracted 
by “live bait;” the food is always swallowed whole, “Although 
catfish are wsually taken head first, some fish were found in the stom- 
wchal pouch in a reverse position; their undigested remains i 
probably ejected through the mouth, The pouch is admirably ec 
for resisting the very dangerous and strong spines possessed by che 
eatfishes.” 

The spawning sesson commences nearly with the ramny season or 
the inundation of the Nile and may last several months, or from June 
to September, As the season for reproduction approaches, the habit- 
nal lethargy of the fishes diminishes, their movements become more 
sprightly, and males and females meet. The eggs become developed, 
and about as large as grains of millet; they are of a bright green 
color. The males also become more differentiated by the develop- 
ment of the anal fin. This is not only larger than in the female, but 
specially modified in form. 

Another noteworthy circumstance is that “the males are smaller 
than the females and, although they are much less numerous, are 
generally taken in company with one or more females.” Harrington 
obtained * only twelve males to fifty-eight females.” 

On account of the great interest connected with the relationship 
of the Bichirs, a number of expeditions have been sent or led to Af 
rica for the purpose of studying the life history and especially the 
oviposition and development of the species. The first in the field 
were Americans—parties from Columbia University. In the spring 
of 1898 Dr. N. R. Harrington, then a “ fellow in zoology ” of the 
university, with Dr, Reid Hunt, went up the Nile in search of the 
Polypterids and remained till September 10. He found many fishes 
with eggs and spawn, but not the combination of the ripe products. 
Later Mr. J. 5. Budgett undertook to visit equatorial Africa for the 
purpose of inv ‘estigating the species, and in 1901 he published some 
importunt facts relative to the habits of some of the species. After 
several ineffectual attempts he succeeded in confining some fishes in 
four inclosures In a swamp off the Gambia River. He fed them with 
minced meat, and as soon as he put food into the water at one end of 
the inclosure some of the fishes “came hurrying through the grass 
from all parts and greedily devoured it, without the least appearance 
of shyness.” He was unable, however, to obtain eres from them or 
to effectually fertilize those from other individuals, He found that 
“the main difficulties in obtaining the eggs seem to lic in the fact 
that Palypterus probably makes no nest. and certainly lavs but few 
‘ges at a time, these being scattered, probably broadcast, throughout 
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the thick vegetation of the flooded grass-lands. The eggs are minute, 
and therefore the chances of finding them in a state of nature are 
amall in the extreme.” - 

In 1902 Budgett went to Uganda and returned by way of the Nile, 
in Search of Polypterus, Below Murchison Falls, during August, 
he found Polypterus spawning and the fertilization of over a hundred 
ova was secured, but this, “the most promising attempt yet made 
to breed Polypterus artificially, again failed. : 

The youngest Polypterus yet found was an inch and a quarter 
long. It had external gills as “long as the head. It was a most 
beantiful object,” above striped with black on a golden ground and 
with a golden stripe running from the snout onto the end of the 
stem of the external gill. It was “ extraordinarily active, and, during 
the moments when it was at rest, supported the weight of its body 
on its pectoral fins, the blade of the fin being turned forwards and 
not backwards as is usually the case in the adult.” 





Fig, 1&.—Poluypfterss seneyalws larva, 14 bn. long, in wo very characteristic attitude, After 
it, 


At last, during a third voyage to Africa, in southern Nigeria in 
the months of August and September, 1903, Budgett succeeded in 
obtarming agers and milt of Polypterus senegalua in proper cone 
dition and time. He was“ able to fertilize a large quantity of eggs.” 
The early development was found to be very similar to that of a 
batrachian—* astoundingly frog-like ” was his first announcement— 
“the segmentation being complete and fairly equal and the process 
of invagination resembling that of the frog’s egg. Prominent ven- 
tral folds are formed which arch over in the normal fashion.” 

A charaeteristic of the Polvpterids is the development and reten- 
tion for a long time of the peculiar external larval branchie or gills, 
one on each side, reminding one of similar structures in the Dipnoans. 
These have a featherlike form, with a tapering cutaneous axis 
bordered by rows of barblike filaments above and below, converging 
into a terminal pertion; they originate behind the upper extensions 
of the branchial apertures. Their persistence is variable, and some- 
times one may last much longer than the other, as in a specimen of 
the Polypterus congieus, nearly 9 inches (22 em.) long, which 
retained the right gill but had lost the left one. 
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Here, for the present, the history of the Bichir’s propagation ends. 
Four special expeditions have been made and two excellent natu- 
ralists—Harrington and Budgett—sacrificed their lives in the search 
for further details, Another and more fortunate explorer must arise 
before the full history of the fish is known and the extent to which 
provision is made for eggs and young. 





Fig, 10,—Polypterue scacyalas, Young with persistent external gilla, After 
Steindachner, 


The Bichir is not only interesting from a scientific point of view, 
for it may be considered asa food fish and is by no means a bad one. 
Indeed, Geoffroy Saint-Hilsire claimed that its flesh is white and 
much more savory than that of the other inhabitants of the Nile. 
As the fish can not be readily ent with a knife, on account of its cont 
of mail, it is put whole in the fire, and can then, after the Limbs 
have been cut out, be skinned and handled with ease. 


THE BOWFOIS OR AMIA, 


One of the most interesting of the American fresh-water fishes is 
that most commonly known as the dogfish or mudfish, but to enable an 





Fig. 20.—Peeullar heterocercal tall of the bowfin. 


ordinary man to know what those names-mean it is necessary to add 
the Latin designation, Amia calva, Its interest arises from the fact 
that it has, like the gar-pikes (Lepidosteids), the merit, for the zoolo- 
gist. of being the only survivor of an ancient type of fishes, and thus 
preserving the records in flesh and bone of the details of structure as 
well as habits characteristic of one of the old types, It is at once 


- 
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the representative of a peculiar genus (Amie), a peculiar family 
(Amuds), and a distinct order or suborder (Cycloganoids). But 
ilthough now solitary and confined to some streams and lakes in 
North “America, not long ago in geological history it had numerous 
relatives in many parts of the world, and a few survived in Europe 
till the Miocene period, when they had, as contemporaries there, 
species of Lepidosteids, as have those now living in America. ‘ 
Although dogfish and mudfish are the names in widest use, there 
are many other popular names in more limited acceptation, such as 
bowfin, grindle. or, in more detail, “John A. Grindle.” lawyer, 
marshfish and blackfish. Blackfish is the name current in the resi- 
dence of the species nearest Washington and the coast, cities: that is, 
about the Dismal Swamp of Virginia. But it and all the other com- 
pounds with fish are much better known to most persons and in litera- 
ture in connection with other fishes, and consequently bowfin may be 


advantageously used here. 
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Fim. 21.—DBowfin idm rola), 


The bowfin has attracted the attention of many persons, and by 
various 2oologists it has been watched by day and night, as well us 
When feeding and breeding, and consequently its life history is quite 
well known. Chief of the historians of its doings are F. Fiilleborn 
(1894), Whitman and Eyeleshymer (1897), Bashford Dean (1898), 
and especially the latest, Jacob Reighard * (1905). From these we are 
able to derive an unusually satisfactory view of the fish. For details 
reference may be had to the writers just named, and a brief summery 
need only be given here. 

The bowfin 15 a strong and well-armed fish, both as to the bony 
armature of the head as well as the teeth, It is one of the large fishes, 
when fully mature attaining a length of over 2 feet, often 21, or even 
romewhat more. As usual among fishes, the females av ‘rage larger 
than the males, The males, apparently, are much more numerous. 

The geogrn phical range of the bowfin is quite extensive, and vet 
restricted in a peculiar way. It is not found in the New England 


«The quoted piragraphs | not ‘specially 1 acknowledge) pre Sine to Profasior 
Reighard. 
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States (except in Lake Champlain) nor in the waters, flowing east- 
ward, of the Middle States, but it is an inhabitant of the Great Lakes 
(except Superior) and of the Mississippi basin, as well as of the South- 
ern States up to Virginia and the Dismal Swamp. 

Sluggish waters are its favorite haunts, and a couple of its names— 
mudfish and marshfish—indicate places in which they may be found. 
But, as Dean has recognized, “the general habitat of the fish varies 
at different seasons of the year. In summer it frequents deeper 
water; in spring it comes into the marshy shallows and makes its 
way through reedy places where the water is searcely deep enough 
to cover the dorsal fin.” For winter quarters, like the carp, it 
selects deeper water. Ayers found it “in schools closely huddled 
towether in the bottom of pockets or shallow depressions of the 
gravelly beds” of Lake Oconomowoc (Wisconsin) “among the 
water weeds.” In such places the fishes may “ lie so close together 
that occasionally two individuals are impaled on the fish-spear by 
one throw.” When disturbed by such intrusion, * they scatter from 
their resting-places, moving out a short distance to return quickly 
efter the first few disturbances.” Doubtless during the cold weather 
they cease to feed and live on the fatty stores they accumulated dur- 
ing the summer. 

The bowfin is a more or less nocturnal! animal, but stirring mainly 
sbout the beginning and end of night. After considerable ob-serva- 
tion, Dean concluded that it “is rather to be regarded as active at 
twilight. It takes the hook best shortly after sundown and during 
early morning.” At such times it is “exceedingly active under 


natural conditions.” 


Voracity is characteristic of the bowfin, and smaller fishes and 
erayfishes are its chief prey. Some of its victims may be half as long 
as itself, but generally they + considerably smaller. Its approach 
to prey is rather slow and ste ay; but when near enough it quickly 
darts and seizes the object sich it has neared. According to 
Hallock, one has “been know > bite a two-pound fish clean in two 
the very first snap.” As a rule ine object must show evidence of life 
to render it desirable. Dean at least “ found no evidence that the 
dogfish ents fish, or, more accurately, some fishes, after they are 
dead,” and “dead perch and sunfish remain untouched ” where the 
fish “is very abundant.” Nevertheless it sometimes takes advantage 
of “a rubbish heap in the water.” and “seraps of meat and a lump 
of raw potato have been found in the stomach af one,” 

When warm weather sets in, the bowfin leaves its winter quarters 
and begins to make good the loss of flesh incurred during the winter, 
The impulse to perform their procreative duties is soon felt and the 
sexes show the effects. The females become heavy with ripening 
eges, but retain the dull colors of winter. The males assume a bril- 
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Hiant livery; all their fins become a bright green and of the same hue 
as the pond plants among which they rove; the bronze of the back 
and sides is furbished up: the stripes on the cheeks show in bolder 
relief, and above all the spots at the base of the caudal fin grow 
vividly distinct; the spot of each sile culminates in being velvety 
black, ancl its surrounding ring is of u bright orange or vellow color. 

Striking and glaring as is the color of a male fish when isolated, it 
is quite otherwise when amid his natural surroundings. Then, 
Reighard testifies, “one is struck by certain resemblances between 
his colors and those of surrounding objects. All his fins are of a 
green like that of the aquatic vegetation and blend with it readily. 
The reticular markings on his sides bear a close resemblance to the 
shadows cast by the intercrossing leaves of the vegetation floating 
at or near the surface.” This resemblance is so close that Reighard, 
“after prolonged examination at a distance of a foot or two,” was 
unable to determine with certainty “which of the reticulations on 
the side of the male were due to pigment and which were shadows. 
They could only be distinguished through some slight movement of 
the fish. Moreover, the tail-spot bears a striking resemblance to cer- 
tain refraction images that are commonly seen on the bottom in shal- 
low water,” 

In April the mating is generally at its height. Males and females 
ceek each other. Goth resort to places fit for their future functions. 
Reighard tells that “the localities selected for tests are quiet bays or 
inlets, well-grown with water-plants and affording shelter for the 
nests in the form of stumps, bushes or fallen trees. Those localities 
are preferred in which the removal of the growing vegetation leaves 
a thick mat of fibrous rootlets for the bottom of the nest.” Each 
nest is a suucerlike excavation from 1 to 3 feet in diameter and 
from 4 to 8 inches deep. The bottom of the excavation is usually of 
the kind of fibrous roots just noticed,“ which, freed of all earth, 
form a thick spongy mass. Sometimes, however, the bottom is of 
gravel or sand, or even of black loam, and in two cases ~ observed by 
Reighard, it was of “ the dead, brown, water-soaked stems or leaves 
of cattail or other sumilar water plants.” Of course there are still 
other variants from the average nest. 

The male unaided constructs a nest, and, according to Reighard, 
“works chiefly by night, not by day.” There are, however, some 
exceptions, and Reighard records that “a half-completed nest found 
at 9 a.m. on April 23 was found completed in the afternoon of the 
same day.” Keighard was convinced “that the male uses the snout 
in making the nests” from “the fact that in the nesting season the 
snout of the male is frequently covered with scratches where the 
epidermis has been removed, and the underlying connective tissne 
shows white beneath it. Probably the male in building the nest 
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breaks off the young shoots with the snout, or by the movements of 
the body, or by biting.” Doubtless “he then sweeps the underlying 
rootlets clean of bottom ooze by the fanning movements of his pee- 
toral and caudal fins, When he excavates into sand or gravel, the 
work is probably done largely, as in teleosts, by fanning with the 
caudal and pectoral fins. This much may be inferred from the frag- 
mentary observations ” recorded. 

A nest is made without any selected mate and sometime in advance 


of finding or selection of one by its maker, Meanwhile the male 


stays beside it more or less persistently. “If the female does not 
appear, the waitmg male ceases after a time to guard the empty 
nest,” and leaves. More likely, however, o seeking female, a night 
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Fia, 22.—Nest of Dawn, <Afier Denn. 


or two Inter, may find the nest and its maker. After a longer or 
shorter play, caressing and circling about, the two come together 
side by side, the one laying the egos, the other fertilizing. On one 
occasion ohgerved by Reighard, the preliminary play lasted “ one hour 
and twenty minutes.” After the first pairing, the two fishes may 
again play and come together as much as five or six times, 

The stock of eggs thus provided is watched over assiduously by 
the male, but he is quite willing to admit another female to the nest, 
nnd not infrequently one enters and adds to the store. But while 
two, or even more, females may spawn in one nest, oviposition beingr 
Intermittent, a female may also spawn in two or more nests. Under 
such circumstances the number of eggs in any nest may vary greatly, 
from a few to many thousands. In one case Reighard could only 
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find “twenty-five freshly laid * ones. Eggs “may be over the whole 
inner surface of the nest, on the bottom only, or on one side only. 
If fibrous roots are present, they are invariably on these.” 

The stock o° eggs being provided, the male bowfin redoubles his 
guardianship and * lies for the most part motionless, or with only 
slight movements of his fins, but at intervals he moves over the nest 
and thus by the movements of his fins keeps: the eggs free from sedlt- 
ment, which would otherwise smother them.” All the time he is on 
the outlook for intruders, and especially against other males. One 
Reighard saw rushed at another male and “ struck him with his head 
i the middle of the side and hurled him two feet from the nest.” 
aenerally there is no contest, for the rights of the nest maker ap- 
pear to be respected, but occasionally too great aggressiveness on the 
part of the occupant or audacity of an intruder results in a regular 
battle. Whitman and Eveleshymer tell of one: Two males that 
claimed a female were unwilling to yield, one to the other, and “a 
fierce battle for supremacy ensued” between them. “They ap- 
proached from opposite sides of the nest and locked jaws in a most 
ferocious manner. Their struggles were so violent that a cloud of 
muddy water soon arose and obscured them from view.” Eventually 
one of the males was left about the nest, and his attentions were 
necepted by the female, who, “ during the battle, had remained con- 
cealed at the side of the nest.” 

Vigilant though the watching may he, it is not entirely continuous 
during the period of incubation; Reighard found “that at many 
visits ” males were not found over their nests “in spite of careful 
search through all the surroundings.” The absences were most nu- 
merous in the morning and least so in the afternoon. But day after 
day the nest is guarded most of the time. Nine days elapse before the 
eggs are hatched and seven to nine more before the larvae are prepared 
to leave the nest. The newly hatched larve are not quite a third 
of an inch (7 millimeters) long; those ready to take to free life are 
nearly half an inch (11 to 12 millimeters) long. Dy this time black 
pigment has developed and the whole body except the belly is “ very 
dark greenish black or greenish brown.” The swarm reminds one 
both of a swarm of tadpoles and a swarm of bees. First the larvae 
are stationary and then they commence to move. “They swim to- 
gether in a swarm which moves ina generally circular direction about 
the edge of the nest or just outside it. The larve, though not pro- 
gressing continuously as individuals, form a swarm which neverthe- 
ess progresses, one way or another, with many internal irregulari- 
bes.” The course of a school from which its guardian was frightened 
away has been well epitomized and illustrated by Reighard. 

“This swarm was among hummoeocks (dotted areas) and bunches 
of grass (lined areas), and when the observation began was at A. 
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Its subsequent movements, its subdivisions, and the frequent returns 
to the point B, where, without much doult, either the school or the 
male had been for some time previously, and its final reunion with 
the male when, after fifteen minutes, he returned to the point C. may 
all be followed i in the figure, These larvie were about 20 millimeters 
long. The rate at which the schools move increases greatly with the 
age of the larve and doubtless also at any age with the conditions, 
such as abundance of food. In a school of lary of about 20 milli- 
ineters ” Reighard “noted a rate of about 16 meters per hour. In 
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Pid. 23.—Diagram of movements of 2mm, farval Bewfine during 15 minutes After 
Tteig hari. 


another case” he “found a school of larve of about the same size 
within 5 meters of the spot on which it was five hours earlier, another 
within 12 meters of its original location, and another within 30 
meters.” 

By the middle of June, “when the larvm are some 90 to 100 milll- 
meters (about 4 inches) long, the schools are much spread out, con- 
sist of few individuals, and are moving with great rapidity.” The 
male still continues with them. But by high summer all the swarms 
have broken up and the young dispersed to lead independent lives, 
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After complete dispersion and when the young fishes have to pro- 
vide for themselves their habits are those of the species in miniature. 
When 3 to 5 inches long, the colors are quite striking; yellow, red, 
and green tinting the vertical fins and blackish bordering them, rec 
dyeing the gill membranes, and three distinct bars bordered with 
lighter or orange running along the sides of the head, the uppermost 
through the eve. the lowermost along the jaws; later these fade out. 
When a year old they are about 10 inches long and like the parents 
in form and color. Most individuals probably do net reach sexual 
maturity till the third or fourth year. 3 

The bowfin is not a favorite with epicures, and is, indeed, generally 
rejected and not ranked as a food fish at all. The flesh is soft and 
disagreeable. 

CHARACINIDS. 


The family of Characinids includes a very large number of species 
(about 300). confined to South (and middle) America and Africa; 
species ave the sole American representatives of the carp-like fishes 
in the Southern Contt- 
nent, but in Africa may 
be found side by side 
with the Cyprinids, espe- 
cially Barbels. Nothing 
exact is known of the 


breeding halits of any Fig, $4;-—Sorcodsore odiod larva, Just after hatching, showing 
a oe e the large adhealre cement organ (c. o,) borne on the front 
of the species, but im pric tad and a pectoral fin (p.f.). After Budgett, 
1901 JJ. S. Budgett re- 


corded a noteworthy fact respecting a peculiar provision for the 
protection of the eggs and young of a common African species, the 
Sarcodaces odoé, According to him, in the flooded grass lands of 
equatorial Africa along the Gambia River, “the eye is frequently 
caught by masses of white foam floating on the surface of the water. 
On close inspection it is seen to be filled with numerous transparent 
ova.” about 2] millimeters in diameter. The fry hatched from the 
cos * make their way through the foam * * * down to the sur- 
face of the water, and there the young larve hang holding to the 
surface of the water by a large adhesive organ situated on the front 
of the head.” The blacks were well acquainted with the nature of 
the foamy nests, and told Budgett what they were, and were corrob- 
orated by his investigations. 

The peculiar fabrication of a foamy receptacle for the eggs 1* 
analogous to the provision made by some catfish-like forms—the Cal- 
lichthyids—as well as the celebrated fish of Paradise (Macropodus 
wiridi-auratus), a relative of the Gourami. This fact is especially 
noteworthy, as the three groups which make such similar nests are in 
no wise related, and all ihree differ from most of their relatives in 
their peculiar oviposition. 
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Tts subsequent movements, tts subdivisions, and the frequent returns 
to the point B, where, without much doubt, either the school or the 
male had been for some time previously, and its final reunion with 
the male when, after fifteen minutes, he returned to the point C, may 
all be followed in the figure. These larvie were about 20 millimeters 
long. The rate at which the schools move increases greatly with the 
age of the larve and doubtless also at any age with the conditions, 
such as abundance of food. In a school of larye of about 20 milli- 
meters" Reighard “noted a rate of about 16 meters per hour. In 


a 


& 





Fig. 23.—Dlagram af movements of “ikmm. larval Rowilos doring 16 minules, After 
Itelighard, 


another case” he “found a school of larve of about the same size 
within 5 meters of the spot on which it was five hours earlier, another 
within 12 meters of its original location, and another within 30 
meters.” 

By the middle of June, “when the larve are some 90 to 100 milll- 
meters (about 4 inches) long, the schools are much spread out, con- 
sist of few individuals, and are moving with great rapidity.” The 
male still continues with them. But by high sommer all the swarms 
have broken up and the young dispersed to lead independent lives, 
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After complete dispersion and when the young fishes have to pro- 
vide’ for themselves their habits are those of the species in miniature. 
When 3 to 5 inches long, the colors are quite striking; yellow, red, 
and green tinting the vertical fins and blackish bordering them, red 
dyeing the gill membranes, and three distinet bars bordered with 
lighter or orange running along the sides of the head, the uppermost 
through the eye, the lowermost along the jaws; later these fade out. 
When a year old they are about 10 inches long and like the parents 
in form and color. Most individuals probably do not reach sexual 
maturity till the third or fourth year. 

The bowfin is not a favorite with epicures, and is, indeed, generally 
rejected and not ranked as a food fish at all. The flesh is soft and 
disagreeable. 

| CHARACTNIDS. 

The family of Characinids includes a very large number of species 
(nbout 300), confined to South (and middle) America and Africa; 
species ave the sole American representatives of the carp-like fishes 
in the Southern Contt- 
nent, but in Africa may 
be found side by side 


with the Cyprinids, espe- QOS °7))) Sa leeeiadees = Se 
cially Barbels. Nothing =" Te 


exact 18 known of the , ) 
breeding habits of amy  Fio. 24—Sarcedocw odo? larva, just after hatehing, showing 


ae . : : nement 0 3.) borne on the front 
of the species, but im si tha aah Lek cnaainat ae CocPL ace Rodeutt = 
101 J. S. Budgett re- 


corded a noteworthy fact respecting a peculiar provision for the 
protection of the eggs and young of a common African species, the 
Sercodaces odoé. According to him, in the flooded grass lands of 
equatorial Africa along the Gambin River, “the eye is frequently 
caught by masses of white foam floating on the surface of the water. 
On close inspection it is seen to be filled with numerous transparent 
ova,” about 2} millimeters in diameter. The fry hatched from the 
egos “ make their way through the foam * * * down to the sur- 
face of the water, and there the young larvw hang holding to the 
surface of the water by a large adhesive organ situated on the front 
ef the head.” The blacks were well acquainted with the nature of 
the foamy nests, and told Budgett what they were, and were corrob- 
orated by his investigations. 

The peculiar fabrication of a foamy receptacle for the eggs 1s 
analogous to the provision made by some catfish-like forms—the Cal- 
lichthyids—as well as the celebrated fish of Paradise (Macrepodus 
viridi-evratus), a relative of the Gourami. This fact is especially 
noteworthy, as the three groups which make such similar nests are in 
no wise related, and all three differ from most of their relatives in 
their peculiar oviposition. 
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In an article on “The nest-builders of the sea,” by Dr. C. F. 
Holder, published in Harper's New Monthly Magazine for December, 
1888 (LAVITI, 105), 9 figure is published of a “hanging nest of 
perai,” representing a cocoanut-like object floating in the water, 
loosely suspended in the water from a palm-like tree, with two 
fishes close by. Doctor Holder can not, at present at least, give me 
the source of his information, but thinks it was “* from some French 
journal.” By perai, piraya or piranha is meant. 


OY PEIN TOS, 


In the enormous family of the Cyprinids, or carp-like fishes, the 
species generally neglect their eges after oviposition, but a few make 
epecial provision for them. One remarkable method is that exempli- 
fied bey the Bitterling of central Europe, and illustrated m the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (XLVITT, 203, pl. 58). 
Several American also take care of their egps, especially the Horned 


Dace (Semotifue afromaculatus), the Black-headed Dace (/Ptme- 
phales promelas), and the Stone-roller (Campostoma anomatum). 
Their nest-making habits have long been known, but imperfectly, 
and next winter (1907) a full account may be expected from Prof. 
Jacob Reighard, of Ann Arbor, who has been observing them for 
years, and has already published preliminary communications. 


THE GLANIS, 


Many centuries ago a fish was noticed inhabiting fresh waters in 
northwestern Greece that exercised particular care for both the eggs 
and young. The hsh wos especially an inhabitant of the river Achel- 
+ ous, the largest of Greeee, and was then known as the @lanis. Aris- 
totle gave more details respecting this fish than about any other. The 
mode of oviposition and the subsequent paternal care manifested for 
the eggs are described at considerable length in his History of Ani- 
mals. The translation of his words from the Greek, due to Prof. 
Louis Agassiz, is the best that has appeared in English, and is there- 
fore here reproduced with few modifications. Agassiz was probably 
assisted by the eminent Greek scholar, Professor Felton. Aristotle’s 
aecount of the Glad is not a continuous one, but distributed under no 
less than seven chapters, wherein various organs or functions are con- 
sidered. The sections relative to the spawning habits and parental 
care occur in the sexth and ninth books. 

In the sixth book (chap. 13, secs. 2 to 4) the manner of spawning is 
described as follows: 

The fresh-water fishes spawn In the still waters of rivers and !akes among the 


reais, ix the phoxines (minnow) and the perke (vellow perch), The glans 
and the perke give out their spawn ina continues string, like the frogs: and, 
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indeed, the spawn fs so wound up that the fishermen reel it off, at least that of 
the perke, from the rewls in lakes. 

The larger glanuls spawns In deep waters, some at the depth of a fathom; the 
siialler in shallower places, cepecially among the roots of willows or some other 
tree, atid also among the reeds, or the mosses, 

They copulate, sometimes a very lurge with a very smal] one, and bringing 
the parts together which some call the navel, and through which they discharge 
the seed, the females the eggs aml the males the sperma. All the ers that are 
mingle with the sperma become generally on the first day white and larger, 
and a littl later the eyes of the fishes become visible. These at first, In all 
fishes as also in other animals, are early conspleuous on account of thelr size. 
And those of the eggs that the sperm does tot touch, os in the case of sen- 
fishes, ore useless aml sterile, 

But in these fertile eggs, as the fishes grow lurger, a kind of husk separates. 
Anil this is the envelope that encloses the ege and the young fish, When the 
sperm has mingled with the ege the spawn becomes more viscous among the 
roots, or wherever It may have been deposited, And where the greatest quantity 
Is deposited the male guards the eges, and the female, having spawned, departs. 
The growth of the glunis from the egg is very slow, wherefore the male keeps 





Fug, 25.— Aristotle's catfish (Porval(lurws aristeftelis). After Nature. 


watch forty or fifty days, that the young may not be devoured by the fishes that 
happen to be in thelr neighborhood. 


Aristotle incidentally adds, in subsequent paragraphs, that “the 
eggs of the glanis become as large as the seed of the orobos” (see. 
5)—that is, the millet—and that none of the fresh-water fishes “ ex- 
cept the glanis watch their eggs” (sec. 6). 

How the eggs are taken care of after spawning is told in a later 
book (Book TX, chap. 25, sec. 6): 


Of the river fishes, the male glainls takes great care of Its younr, For the 
female, having brought forth, departs; but the male, where the ereatest deposit 
of eggs hos been formed, remalna by them watching. retilering no other service 
except keeping off other fishes from destroying the young. He does this for 
forty or fifty days, until the young are suificlently grown to escape from the 
other fishes, And be ls known to the fishermen wherever he may chance to 
be watching his eges; for he keeps off the fishes by rushing movements, and hiv 
making a noise and moaning. And he remains by the eges with so much of 
natural affection that the fishermen, when the eggs adhere to deep roots, bring 





them up to the shallowest place they can; but he does not even then lenve his 


offspring, but If he chance to be a young fish ho is easily taken by the book, — 


because be snaps at all the fishes that approach him; tut if he Is already 


accustomed to this, und has swallowed hooks before, he does not even then 


desert lis young, but breaks the hook by a very strong bite. 


In 1859 two of the greatest ichthyologists of the Inst century, 
Cuvier and Valencienness regarded this account with great skep- 
ticism and recapitulate it, concluding with this opinion: 

What Aristotle relates in detail, and in two passages, of the care which the 


male silurus takes of the exes of his female, borders a little on the marvelous. 


Fina. 2h—Aristotle’s catieh (Parcsilarue orisfoteiia) on nest. (den. 


According to him, the large siluri deposit them In deep waters; the smaller 
among the roots of willows and other trees, among the reeds or even the mosses. 
The female, having lald them, leaves them, but the male guards and defends 


them; ond, as these eres sre long in hatching, he continues this care forty or 


fifty days. 

Skepticism was not at all unnatural in view of the fact that the 
French naturalists thought there was no doubt that the Aristotelian 
fish was specifically identical with the Silurus glenis of central 
Europe; “On ne peut douter que notre silure ne soit le DAaris 
d’Aristote,” they exclaimed (p. 344). This opinion was confirmed, 
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they thought, by the fact that the Silurus is called at the present day 
Glanos or Glano in Turkey. Fifty-six years Inter (1895) another 
eminent European ichthyologist (Prof. F. A. Smitt) declared that 
“the ancient account of Aristotle, that the male hatches the roe, is now 
regarded as dubious.” 

It may be here recalled that the Sifwrws glenis does not care for its 
egos, but after depositing and fecundating them, the parents leave 
them to Dame Nature. The skepticism oe naturalists respecting the 
statements of Aristotle was then quite natural as long as there was 
supposed to be no structural difference between the common silurus 
and the glanis of the Achelous. 

From the fourth century before the Christian era a leap may be 
made to the latter half of the nineteenth and into a new world. 

America is not inhabited by any species of the same group or even 
subfamily as the Glanis, but has numerous representatives of the same 
family and of a subfam- 
ily quite closely related 
to the Silurines. Species 
are found almost every- 
where in the streams and 
lakes of eastern America 
and the valley of the 
Mississippi, and are gen- 
erally known as cattishes. 
Tt was also long known 
that some at least exer- 
cised care of their eggs 
and young. It was there- 
fore quite natural that 
Prof. Louis Agassiz 
should accept with implicit faith the account-of the ancient natu- : 
ralist and at the same time be skeptical as to the correctness of 
the identification of the Grecian fish with that which he had well 
known in central Europe. In 1856 he received specimens of a Silurid 
from the same river (Achelous) in Acarnania from which Aristotle 
had secured his Glanis, and these were evidently of the same kind 
as that described by the dld naturalist; according to C. Felton, 
they even still bear a name, “ Glanid, formed, according to numerous 
analogies, from the genitive (Glanidos) ” of glanis. The specimens, 
on comparison with some of the wels, were found to be quite different, 
the species was named Glonis Aristotefis, and an interesting account 
of them, in the form of translations from Aristotle, was presented to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and published in their 
“ Proceedings ” (II, pp. 325-334). 





Fre 27.—Hiewd [rom alave of Aristotle's catfish {J erceieras 
ariaigelis). After Nature, 
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In this long account, however, ne indication was given of any 
structural differences between the Grecian and German fishes, and 
consequently for half a century the species Las been ignored by Euro- 
pean naturalists, Indeed, in the latest English work on fishes (The 
Cambridge Natural History, Vol. VII, p. 593) the great ichthyolo- 
gist, Dr. George Boulenger, expressly affirms that the “only Euro- 
pean representative of the family,” Siluridm, is the Silurus glanis. 
Nevertheless, in 1890, in response to the present writer's demand for 
information, Samuel E. Garman published a description of the 
specimens collected and commented on in 1856, and called the species 


© Silurus (Porasilurus) Aristotelis.” Tt appears that “from the 


young of 8. glanis L. of equal length, they are readily distinguished 
by the possession of four barbels instead of six,” as well as ~ by the 
difference in shape of those on the maxillaries—they being shorter, 
less compressed, and more threadlike, by the wide separation in the 
middie of the band of vomerine teeth, by a larger eye, by a greater 
slope to the sides of the head, by a smaller dorsal, by the smaller 
number of rays in the anal, and by the markings.” The largest of 
Mr. Garman’s specimens was “less than 9 inchesin length.” All 
these characters the present writer has been able to confirm. Further- 
more, the snout is more convex in front than in the Wels, the chin 
barbels further from the symphysis than the foremost ones of the 
Wels, and the opercle is smaller and especially shorter. Such char- 
acters evidently indicate specific differences: from the central Euro- 
pean fish. Had Agassiz only added to his account one word, four- 
harbeled, Felton would have been justified in his exclamation, made 
after the communication of Agassiz: 

It is very striking fact, that the fish In question should, so many centuries 
after the death of Aristotle, have come from the Achelous across the Athintle to 
this country, to furnish our associnte with & commentary on the great plil- 
losopher, and to vindJente his accuracy a8 an observer deulnst the criticlam 
even of a Cuvier. 

The single word * four-barbeled” would not only have demon- 
strated (accuracy being conceded) that the Glanis was distinct from 
the Silurus, but would have suggested to the well-informed ichthy- 
ologist that its affinities might be with certain eastern species rather 
than with the northern. The Glanis is, indeed, but distantly related 
to the Wels of the north and is o near relative of several eastern 
species. It is, in fact, the offspring of a successful invasion from 
Persiawards and the Orient. Doubtless the renowned ichthyologist 
appreciated and intended to have made known these facts, but post- 
ponement included non-performance. 

The history of the glanis 1s wnique in the annals of ichthyology. 
A more detailed account of its habits was given than of any 
other fish by the greatest of ancient scientific authors, but the fish 
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ttself was lost sight of or confounded with anather for more than a 
score of centuries. Then it was reserved for a naturalist of a new 
world to attempt to revive it, and to a follower of his still living to 
establish it as a distinet species and to tell us what it really is. 
The Glanis 1s so exceptionally interesting; as well as so little known, 
that the other sections relating to it, as translated by Agassiz (with 
a few alterations), are added herewith. It may be seen then how 
niuch naturalists, as well as fishermen of classical Greece, knew about 
at least one of her fishes. 
The cordylus (n salamander) swims with its feet and its tall: and ft bas a 
tall like the (fanis.—Aristotle, iat. An., J, &, 3. 
OF fishes that linve gills, some bave simple gills ami some have donukle: but 
the last, nearest the body, is in oll cases simple, And some have few gills, 
others have many, but all have an equal nomber on both sides. Those that 
have the fewest have one on each side, but that double, as the cipros; others 
have two on each side, one siniple, the other double, as the conger eed ond the 
Starts; others have four simple ones on each side, os the elops, the synngris, 
the munena, ond the eel; and others etill have four, but In two Lines, except 
the lost, os the kichle (erenilatrus?), the perke (perch), the (lanis, kyp 
Fines (carp?).—lbid., H, 9, 4. 
Of those belonging to the sea, andl having Inngs, the dolphin has no gall-blad- 
der; but all binks oanmd fishes Lave the gnll-bladder, the ege-laving, the four- 
footed, and, to spenk generoliy, sometimes more, sometimes less, But some of 
the fishes have tt on the liver, as the Galenles (sharks), the Glanis, the rbine 
(nogel fish), the lelobatos (0 skate), the narke (torpedo); oml of the long 
fishes, the enchelys (cel), the belone (pipefish), and the zygwnn (hammerheaded 
aliurk).—Jbid., d/, D1, 7. 
The river nnd lake fishes are exempt from pestilential disease, but some of 
them live peculiar disorders, ns the Glanis, which, about the time of the dog- 
stir, by renson of swimming on the surface, becomes sun-struck, and is stupe- : 
fied by loud thunder; and many glanides in shallow water perish by the bite of ~~ 
annikes.— hid, VIE, 80, 12. 
One passage relative to the Glanis has been overlooked by Agassiz 
and is here translated from the original Greek: 
Kiver nnd pond fishes are best after sjawning and milting, when they bave 
recover] thelr bodily vigor. Some are good during the spawning season, ns 
the soperdis; others bad, os the (Vlonis. The males of almost all species are “7 
better than the females, bot the female glanis is better than the male. (Arie ; 
tote, Hist, VIT, 29, 5.) 
Notwithstanding the interest attaching to such a fish. no illustra- 
tion of the Glanis has yet appeared, and undoubtedly the accompany- * 
ing portrait of one of the original types will be welcome to all. We / 
are indebted to the Museum of Comparative Zoology, and especially 
Mr. Grarman, for the specimen requisite to fill this desideratum 
(he 25), 





ait is of course to be understoml that the deficiencies of informntion insti} - 
fest in some of the statements by Aristotle are not here made good. 
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All the North American catfishes are supposed to take care of their 
eges and young, but the belief may possibly not be realized, for 
observation has confirmed the supposition only for two genera and 
three species. The species observed are the common catfish of the 
Middle States (Ameivrus catus or albidus), the common Bullhead 
or small catfish of the North (Ameiurus nefutosus), and the channel 
or blue catfish (Jetalurus punctatus). In view of the difference in 
breeding habits between such closely related species as the wels of 
central Europe and the @Gliniés of Greece, it is quite possible that 
analogous differences may exist among the American cattishes. 

The three American species whose habits are known are much alike 
in such respects. The normal mature fishes, some time after they 
have awakened from their winter rest and become invigorated, and 
when their sexual products have become fully developed, seek mates 
and pair, The time naturally varies with the temperature and con- 
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sequently the latitude, but in the neighborhood of Washington and 
New York it may be in April, but apparently is mostly in June and 
July. A gubcireular or irregular area on a sandy or gravelly ground 
is cleared in shallow water and more or less excavated. The cleared 
or gravelly bed may serve as the place of deposit of eggs. 

The first time the present writer had an opportunity to observe cat- 
fishes at close range during their breeding season was in July, 1885, 
when Mr. (afterwards Prof.) John Ryder informed him that # patr 
had oviposited and requested him to go to the Fish Commission 
lnboratory and examine them with him. The fishes proved to be of 
the Ameiurus cates (then called effidiues) kind. On the morning of the 
1Sth of July, a little after 10 o'clock, one of them had laid “a mass of 
whitish eggs ” and both parents were for a time near the eggs. Soon, 
however, only “one of the individuals remained constantly over the 
eges, agitating the water over them with its anal, ventral, and pecto- 
ral fins; the other, “after the eggs were laid, seemed to take no 
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further interest in them, the whole duty of renewing and oraing the 
water through the mass of adherent ova devolving upon the” other, 
“who was most assiduous in this duty until the young had escaped 
from the ege membranes.” During the week this incubation lasted 
ihe writer daily visited the aquarium, but did not remain long. By 
Iivder and the tmmediate attendant it “was at first supposed ” that 
the watcher was “the female,” but the writer contended that it was 
rather the male. Ryder explained that “ on the 30th of June, or when 
the VOU Were seventeen (lays old, it Wis determined to make All x= 
fmination of the internal organs of both parents, which was done in 
the presence of Professor Gill, to learn which one of parent fishes it 
was that had acted as nurse; ” it was found that it was the male, 
Not only did the male alone act as guardian of the eggs, but on one 
eccusion during the writer's observation, when the female approached 
nearer than she was wont to do, the male advanced toward her and 
vutted at her with partly open mouth. Occasionally, however, the 
female may cooperate with her mate, if we may trust to the observa- 
tion of Hugh. M. Smith and L. G. Harron (1903) which were more 
extended than Ryders or mime, and are worthy of reproduction. 


During the entire batehing period both parents were Ineessant in thelr efforts 
te prevent the smothering of the eggs, to keep them clean, and to guard agalnet 
Intruders, The egos were kept constuntiy ogituted oml serotel by o- gentle 
fauning motion of (he lower fos, nod forelen porticles, either on the bottom 
of the nest or flouting near the eges, were removed in the mouth or by the 
fits, The most striking act in the care of the eggs was the sucking of the egg 
inst into the mouth aml the blowing of them out, this being repented! sey- 
eral thoes with each cluster before another lot was treateL 

The male was pourticulacly active in watching for tntroders, aml savagely 
ittuckeld the hands of the attendant who bronglit fool, and also rushed at 
Sticks of other objects introduce]! into the aquarium Practically the entire 
work of defense wis assunnal by the male, although the female occasionally 
participated, 

During the time the fry wis on the bottom the attentions of the parents 
were worelaxed god, in faet, were Increased, for the tendency of the different 
lot to become seatterad hid to be corrected, and the dense packing of the young 
In the corners seemed to ocension much concern, The masses of fry were con- 
stontly stirrel, os the eggs bad been, by o firt of the tins, which often sent 
Honens of them 2 or 4 Inches upward, to fall back on the pile, 


When the nest 1s completed, oviposition may take place at onee 
or be more or less delayed. In the case of Smith and Harron’s fishes— 


Two days intervened between the beginning of the pest making and the laying 
of the exes. As soon ms the nest wos made ready the fish became very quiet. 
During most of the thie they rested on the bottom, with practically oo body 
or fin movement, except at intervals, The fish Iny close together, often 
firaliel, with their abdomens just clear of the bottom, their weight being 
borne on the anol and ventril fins. At frequent lotervals the female compressed 
her distemieal olvlomen igninst the smooth shite bottom with a quivering or 
convolsive tiovement, the male often accompanying or following the female 
In this action, which is obviously for the porpose of loosening the emgs. 
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On July 5, between 10 and 11 a, m., the eggs were deposited In four sepMirsite 


nevlotinntel inssses on the clean slate bottom, Unfortunately the fish were 


not under observation ot this ilme, although they were watebed for about 
fifteen minutes after the extrusion of the first two lots of eggs, when it was 
supposed the spawning had been completed, The masses of eges were of 
nearly uniform size, about 4 Inches long, 24 Inches wide, and half an doch thiek. 
The newly laid eggs are oneclghth of an inch In diameter, nearly transparent, 
and of a pale yellow color. ‘The number of eges deposited was cstimated 
at 2.000. The incubatory period wns five days In a mean water tempernture 
af 77" F., the lowest temperature being 74° and the highest 80°, About twelve 
hours intervened] between the hntellng of the iret and last eggs. Active move- 
ment was observed in the embryos forty boura after the eggs were Ini. Fully 


0 per cent of the eggs hatched Into normal fry, a few weak and deformed — 


fry and a few unfertilized or dead eges being noticed, 


Smith and Harron entered into detailed observations respecting 
the behavior of the male and female catfishes toward each other and 
their nest making. 


The nest-making, as modifiel by the artifeclal conditions of the aquarinm, 
consisted in removing all the «tones and sand from one end and Keeping the 
slute bottom scrupulously clean from ll foreign objects, even the smallest 
particles of food, sediment, ete. In moving the pebbles, which were mostly 
from ombalf to three-fourths of an inch in dinmeter, the tish took « vertical 
or slightly oblique position and sucked a pebble into the mouth, usually beyond 
the line and out of sight, then swam toward the other enml of the tank ruriel 
dropped it by an explosive or blowing effort Sometimes the gravels were 
curried only a few inches and sometimes the entire length of the oquariam. 
Vsunlly the fish ewam horizontally pear the bottom when carrying 4 stone, 
but sometime turned obllqoely npwand aod dropped it from near the surfaen, 
Both fish participated in this operation, The removal of finer sedlinent was 
effects by na quick lateral movement of the body which cansed a whirl that 
lifted and floated the particles beyond: the [mits of the nest. 

The pair of teh more particularly under consideration, during the first night 
thes were in the aquarium, removed all the gravel from over a space nearly 
? feet long nod 1) feet wide, upward of mn gallon of stone being transferred] ne 
deseribel. After the second pair of fish had clearal »o similar space, a plot or 
more of gravel was -seattered on the nest; the fish immedintely begun to re 
move the stones, and ino few minutes had completely: freed the nest from 
eravel, The eravel—recarded by bass ond other fishes as desirable material 
for the bottom of nests—may be removed by the catish for two rensons: (1) 
To have o clean place for the eggs nod young, so that they may be better 
ruirded, a8 hereafter deseribal: (2) to provide «a smooth plaice on which to 
rest and against which te rub the alvlonien, 


All the observations thus far noticed were made on individuals 
confined in aquaria and of the species Amenrua catus or A. nebulosus, 

The best account of the manner and location of nesting under 
natural, or sometimes rather unnatural, conditions, has been given 
by Albert C. Eyclesheimer, who had good opportunities to see the 
common bullhead of the north (Amefurue nefulosus). The observa- 
fons were made in June, 1896 and 1898, in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
June $, 1896, three nests were found in Fowler Lake, Wisconsin. 
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Two of these were In pleces of stovepipe, the third In an old pall. The nests | 


were in clenr water, near a held, rocky shore, nnd ata depth of four or five fect; 
all contaibed embryos pthl each was cuanled by a parent fish—which one I did 
not ascertain, On the followlug day, in searching for other nests, | raise] 
smal) piece of tin pipe ond wis surprived to find no palr within. Thongh the 
roising of the pipe they became so wedged that it wos impossible for either to got 
free, They hod not yet bem spawning, although the exes were so ripe that 
they were easily extruded by slight pressure. [| Artificinl fertilization was tried 
but was only partially suceessfol.] A small perceitage of the exes segmented, 
most of which died before the embryos appeared. 





Fid. 20.—Catish (A. oedafosus) on Dest (den). 


Two years later Eyclesheimer renewed his observations when 
camped near Mud Lake, Michigan, which abounded in large bull- 
heads, and thus tells of his experience: 


An extended search was made on June 0, 10, and 11, and we had almost given 
up the search when one of my companions found a nest in a small bay with 
shnliow sandy shouls. Soon n dowen or more were found along this sandy shoal 
ind ina depth of water not exceeding three or four inches, They were usually 
conceiied beneath logs, stumps, or boards. which lay aguinst the bank. One 
would often observe a slight depression, and upon turning the sheltering object 
would find the pair engaged in spawning or watching over the freshly Jaid eggs. 
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In two nests which were found beneath logs on June 11, the parent fishes were 
movin about ii the anal! sheltera) excavation. The exes were removed in 
eoch case; those of one lot were In early cleavage, while those in the other were 
itt late gustrula, Both nests were visited on the following day, but the fishies 
were bo longer present, Another pest, in which the ezes were in lite gastrils- 
fon sliges, was uncovered] qn left expose). When visited on the next morning 
neither teh nor eggs were foun, 


While the nest is thus bravely guarded in many if not most cases, 
it is not in all. In fact much individuality appears manifest in the 
behavior of the fish toward the precious deposit whose care it assumes, 
Professor Birge had the opportunity to see many individuals and has 
given his impressions in excellent form: 


There was a surprising difference in the disposition of the fishes on various 
nests. One of them wat extreinely time. If approached cautiously, he would 
not swim of, and it wes quite eusy for me to put my band under him sand litt 
him off the nest. He seemed to enjoy being scratched gently, and when lifted 
Of the eges would remaln where place! of would swim off a short distunce, 
ind, iin general, was very Wtthe disturbed by handling. Others were exceedingly 
shy, 50 that as soon ns one had approached within a few yards of them they would 
dart off, throwing the eges out of the nest os they went, with a jerk of the tail. 
Of course they always come back dnd brought the #ces together again. Fut 
this violent treatment of the bunch of eggs was apt to break it up, and I 
observed that a considerable portion of the eggs was lost In such cases. One of 
the catiish whose egos were in « stump was particularly ferocious, and this 
wae the only one whith | found that bad a violent disposition, 1 found the 
nest nnd put my hand down Into the stump to thke some of the exes, when the 
fish selxed It and worried it with all his force. After that 1 four lt necessary 
to remove the eges from this nest with o polr of Jong forceps, which the fish 
would bite In splte of being rapped on the noxe with them rather vigeronsly. 
It was this difference in disposition that especially attracted my attention in 
etudving the entiish. 


If disturbed on the nest, the actions of the parents are characteris- 
tic. Eyeclesheimer has recorded experiments on a pair: 


[t was interesting to watch the actions of the fish when the sheltering object 
wis removal A fence rail covering o nesting pulr was carefully turned, when 
the fishes immediately sought its shelter, As it was turned further and farther 
from the nest they followed, keeping as well secloded as possible, the while 
moving resthessly about in search of the nest. “When the rail was finally lifted 
from the water the male ingeral for a few moment, then darted for deeper 
water, The female approached the shore and begun searching here and there 
for her lost nest. This she passed several tlmes without recognition, although 
the Seema to know the surrounding landmarks, since she would oo but o short 
distance In either direction, then turning, would pass back to the locality of 
the nest. which she found in n short time, and dexplte the fact thot [t wns 
unsheltered, she remained, On the following morning the nest was visited, but 
tenin neither fish nor eggs were to be found, 

Ft t4 not dificult to allure the fish to an Improvised shelter, A oumber of 
bonis were placed on the shore with one end projecting into the shallow water. 
The fishes sought these pluces nnd made thelr nests beneath the boards, It ta 
worthy of note that in oo Case did T observe more than a Blingle rest beneath thy: 
MMne cover, und this quite agrees with the pugnacious character of the fish, 
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Paternal care is continued for many days after the birth of the 
young. At first these may be crowded together in a dense mass, 
but as time passes they disperse more and more and spread round 
the father. Frequently, especially when the old one is feeding, 
some—one or more—of the young are taken into the mouth, but they 
ire instinctively separated from the food and spit out. At last the 
young swarm venture farther from their birthplace, or perhaps are 
led away by their parent. Such a swarm may be occasionally no- 
ticed by the visitor to a likely stream, and one such the present writer 
saw in his youth as he was wandering along the bank of the Rahway 
River. Having read the paragraph by Goldsmith, to the effect that 
no fishes exercise care over their progeny, he was quite unprepared 
for such a manifestation of parental interest, and, indeed, it was 
some time before he recognized the nature of the phenomenon. A 
black cloud was apparent near the opposite bank, which was slowly 
moving toward the middle of the stream. Tt was at first conjectured 





Fico. 20—Ainieorue ntbaloaus, After dean, 


to be a lot of tadpoles, but as it approached a large catfish became 
distinguishable in the midst of small, black wrigglers, which 
were at last recognized as young catlishes. The swarm seemed to 
revolve round the large fish, sometimes almost surrounding him and 
then massed by the side. For more than an hour the slow movement 
from the bank to midstream was observed, when other interests led 
the youth away, and he left the swarm to itself. 

The same swarming is practiced by the fish in an aquarium, as the 
writer has observed. More prolonged observations were made and 
recorded by Smith and Harron: 

The very young fry were also taken into the mouths of the parents and blown 
out, especially those which becaine separated from the main tot aml were found 
in the aand and sediment. The old fish would take in a mouthful of fry ond 
forelen particles, and retain them for a moment, aml expel them with some foree, 
After the young began to swim and became separated, the parents continued to 
suck them in and mouth them, and, as subsequently developed, did not always 
blow them out. 
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An Interesting habit of the parents, more especially the male, observed dur- 
ing the first few days after hatehing was the mixing aml stirring of the tiaisses 
of young by means of the barbels. With their chin on the bottom, the ob! fish 
approached the corners where the fry were banked and, with the barbels all 
directed forward and flexed where they touched the bottom, thoroughly agi- 
tnted the mass of fry, bringing the deepest individuals to the surface. ‘This 
act was usually repeated several thoes In quick succession, The care of the 
young may be said to have ceased when they began to swim freely, although 
the purents continued to show solicitade when the attendant appromehed the 
myoarinm from the rear. 


The after fate of the brood is suggestive of some of the conditions 
and accidents which beset the path of young fishes and indicates why 
the number of adult fishes does not vary more from year to year In 
spite of the immense number of eggs and progeny yielded by a 
mother fish. 


When 12 days old about 1,500 of the fry were removed from the nq win 
to relieve crowdlog. and ploced In a hatehing trough such os ts employed for 
salmon and trout. For some unknown cause, 1.000 of these died during the 
first three days, The others survived with little or no loss, and ore still on hand, 

The fry which were left with thelr parents continue! henlthy, but thelr oum- 
ber steadily decrensed. There being oo way for them to escape, anil a cloaely 
woven wire sereen preventing inroads from the exterior, it woe suspected that 
the old fish were eating their young, though they were Uberally fed at snttable 
intervals, They were kept under close pnbservation during the day, ond were 
seen to be fond of mouthing the fry, more especially the weaker ones—a habit 
which at this stage seemed unnecessary. They were frequently seen to follow 
leisurely a fry, suck it In thelr mouth, retain it for » while, and then expel it, 
sometimes only to capture it again, There was no active pursult of the fry, 
nnd the tendency seemed to be to spit them out In one or two Instances, 
however, it appeared that fry taken into the mouth were not UWberated, the 
feeding instinct becoming paramount to the parentol Inatinet, After all the 
fry which bad been left with their parents had disappeared—in about six weeks 
after batehing—1IS from the trough were placed In the agoarlom one evenitg, 
nod only 2 of these had survived on the following morning. 

During the entire period covered by these observations liver and beef were 
fed regularly to the brood fishes, and at no time did thelr appetites fall There 


wus apparently no loterference with deglutition, or closure of the oesophagus, 


auch as bas been observed jo some other catiishes, os half-inch cobes of meat 
were readily ingested during the entire time the fish were under observation. 


FIMELODINES, OR SOUTH AND MIDDLE AMERICAN CATFISELES, 


Much like the North American cattishes are most of those of South 
and Middle America, but they have only six barbels instead of eight, 
the missing ones being the nasal; as in the Ameiurines, however, 
their nostrils are remote and not close together as in the Tachisurines. 

The attitude of the parents to the young among the Pimelodines ts 
unknown in most cases, but it is probably analogous to that prevalent 
among the North American fishes, There is, however, a remarkable 
deviation from the latter and doubtless from its relatives of the sub- 
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family exemplified in one case, the common bagre of Yueatan, Mr. 
E. W. Nelson obtained specimens of the fish so named in Yucatan, 
und it was later found by Evermann and Gioldsborough that the spe- 
cies was unknown, and they consequently described it as new (in 





Fia, 51.—The PBagre of Yorcatan (Conorhpochos wcleonii). After Evermaon and 
Caldatorough. 


1902), calling it Conerhynchos nelsonii. The accompanying figure 
will give an idea of what it looks like. It reaches «a length of a foot 
to 18 inches. Two of the males obtained by Nelson had eggs in their 


mouths, one 16 mnches long having no less than well-developed 


ones, and the other a single one. 
SALT-WATER CATFISHES, OR TACHISURINES. 


While most of the catfishes are inhabitants of the fresh water, o 
few have accommodated themselves to life in the sea, and among 
such ure the Tachisurines or Ariines, mostly called 
sea catfishes. The chief of these are slender, grace 
ful fishes. with comparatively small, bony, granu- 
lated head and six barbels; the anterior and poste- 
rior nostrils are close together. What is especially 
remarkable, however, is the fact that of most spe- . r 
cies the female lays large eggs the size of a small ro. m—The Rugre 
marble which, after fecundation, are taken by a sian bekelitiee ee 
male into his mouth and kept there until they are atterfvermannand 
hatched. While such is the case for most species, “o*oroush- 
however, it is not so for all, for several are said to oviposit on the 
ground and leave the eggs there to be cared for by the males, while 
One (Galetchthys or Mexranematichthys felis) has been declared to 
be ovoviviparous; this is the most northern of these fishes and ocea- . 
sionally wanders up to Cape Cod. 





THE Eat CARNES. 


When the breeding season has arrived the female gives evidence 
of it by an increased fullness of the belly, which is the result of the 
enlargement of maturing or matured eggs. The ovaries are in a 
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nearly symmetrical pair, and eggs are existent or developed in about 
three sets. According to Wyman, the eggs “are arranged in three 
zones corresponding to three successive broods, and probably to be 
discharged in three successive years. In the female of one species, 
18 inches long, the mature eggs measured “ three-fourths of an ineh in 
diameter" and those of the second zone “ one-fourth,” while those 
of the third were very minute—* about one-sixteenth ‘of an ineh.” 
Turner found in an Indian fish that the largest eggs were about as 
large as “ grapes or small cherries,” those of the second series * like 
medium-sized shot,” and the smallest “like minute granules.” The 
size of the egEs varies more or less with the species and perhaps with 
the average size of the species. Those of the common large bagre of the 
Argentine Republic (Vetuma barbus or commersona)* have a diam- 
eter of 17 or 18 millimeters (three-fourths of an inch). 

The number of mature eggs differs considerably, but, as would 
naturally be expected, are never in large number, as fishes’ eggs go. 
Wyman found * between twenty and thirty ” in the mouth of each 
male he observed, Turner found twelve in one of his females, 
while in the mouth of one male he found ten and from that of an- 
other * thirteen were shaken out.” In the opinion of Turner, and 
apparently of Wyman, “a close relation exists between the number 
of eggs which come to maturity at a given time and the number 

which the male can carry in his mouth.” 

According to Day, however, “in the female organs of generation 
the eggs seem to come to maturity in batches: of perhaps fifty at a 
time,” but he “ found many males of the genus ” Ariva or Tochisurus, 

“and also of Osteogeniosus, with from fifteen to twenty eggs in their 
mouths.” This concatenation certainly requires verification, Doubt- 
less the number of eggs matured varies with size as well as species. 

Tt may be also that the number of eggs in the mouth of a male may 
be no certain criterion of the number in a given female. Wyman, 
‘he instance, “in the mass of eggs with which the mouth ” was filled, 

“occasionally found the eggs, rarely more than one or two, of an- 
other species.” The only way, he thought. in which the presence of 
the exceptional eggs could be accounted for * is by the supposition 
that while feeding the eggs are disworged, and as these fishes are 
gregarious in their habits, when the ova are recovered the stray egg 
of another species may be introduced into the mouth among those 
which naturally belong there.” It is, however, improbable that the 
male feeds while the eggs are being hatched or that he disgorges 
them. 

Tn some cases, at least, special provision appears to be made by the 
female to receive the emitted eggs. May found, “on examining the 
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conformation of the ventral fins, those of the females appeared to be 
larger than those of the males;” further, “these rays were thick- 
ened by a deposit of fat, while the innermost one had a large pad 
attached to its posterior edge.” He therefore assumed that “ these 
fins can be expanded into a cuplike surface, the use of which may be 
io receive the eges as extruded, which may be vivified there by the 
male.” | 

As soon as the eggs are extruded by the female and fertilized, they 
wre taken by a male, but whether from the ventral pouch improvised 
by the female or from the open water is unknown. In the mouth 
they are probably retained until they are hatched and the fry pre- 
pared to take care of themselves. The interior of the mouth 1s 
capacious and the oral cavity separated from the stomach by the 
esophagus, which exercises the function of a sphincter and confines 
the eves and fry to the cavity. Wyman, however, found “in one 
instance, besides some nearly mature foetuses contained in the mouth, 
two or three were squeezed apparently from the stomach, but not 
bearing any marks of 
violence or of the ac- 
tion of the gastric 
juice.” Wyman nat- 
urally assumed that 
“it is probable that 
these found their way 
into that lust cavity 
after death in conse- 
quence of the reluxa- | 
tion of the sphincter, which separates the cavities of the mouth and 
the stomach.” 

The number of eggs carried by the males varies between eight or 
ten and forty or fifty. Wyman found between twenty and thirty. 
“The mouth and branchial cavity were very much distended, round- 
ing out and distorting the whole hyoid and branchiostegal region. 
Some of the eggs even partially protruded from the mouth ” in one 
of Wyman’s fishes. But, with the exceptior® just noted, “no young 
or egas were found in the stomach, although the mouth was crammed 
to its fullest capacity.” 

The length of time during which the eggs are retained within the 
mouth is unknown, but it must be considerable. Before the period 
of oviposition both males and females in India “are said to be so 
fat that the curry made with them resembles that made with pork; 
but after swimming about for a few days with their mouths full of 
egos.” the males become, according to Boake, “dry and insipid.” 
Eventually they may become quite emaciated. Boake thought that 
the ovigerous stage lasted for “a period of some weeks.” Perhaps 





Fro, 22—A nearly mature foctus of natural size of a sea catfish 
of Tachisorine, After Wyirian. 
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the best evidence as to the ovigerous period has been furnished by 
the Vetwna barbus or commersont, a species very abundant in south- 
ern Brazil, where it is known as the bagre. HL. von Thering (1889) 
tells that in the Rio Grande do Sul the spawning season is the late 
spring and summer—that is, during November, December, and Jan- 
nary. The eggs of this species, by the way, have been declared to be 
the largest of any known Teleost, being about three-fourths of an 
inch (17 or 18 millimeters) im diameter. 

But, although most of the Tachisurines are probably oral egg car- 
riers, all are not so, one making o peculiar kind of nest and another 
being declared to be viviparous. 


A FRESH -WATER TACHISORINE. 


The northern Australian fish generally known as Arius australia, 
but which some modern systematists would call Hevanematichthys 
australza, is a nest 
maker, but makes a 
nest different from 
those prepared by the 
glanis and the Amert- 
ean catfishes, 

The species 1s an in- 
hahittantof the Hunter 
River, Richmond Riv- 
er, and the Boyne, and 
it was in the last that 
Semon found it in 
abundance and first 
noticed its nesting hab- 
its, By the English 
colonists it 1s called 
jewfish, and by the 
native blacks  bolla. 
Inasmuch as jewfish is 
better known in con- 
nection with several 
Other fishes, bolla may 
be advantageously 
used. The fish has 
the general  appear- 
ance of the familiar 
sea cathishes and slender fresh-water catfishes of America, but the 
upper surface of the head or easque from the interorbital region 


backward is thickly sprinkled with fine bead-like granulations. 





Fig. HL—The boll | frraneatichtiye australis), Atter Ginther, 
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The color is uniform blackish above and silvery on the sides. Tt 
reaches a size of about 18 inches. Its nesting peculiarities have been 
described by Richard Semon in his work entitled “ In the Australian 
Bush ” (1899, p. 16). 

The bolla was found by Semon to resort to ™ flat, sandy, and stony 
parts ” of the river,“ under a rapidly passing current,” to spawn. In 
such places, in August—that is, in early spring in northern Austra- 
lia—Semon “ found numerous light-colored circles of about a yard 
across.” On looking more closely he “often noticed a fish -wimming 
about inside this ring, and, as it seemed, occupied with a work of im- 
portance. On examiming the ring itself, which has a breadth of about 
eight inches.” he found that its light color was“ due to the removal of 
all stones, large and small, from its surface, They had been carefully 
carried into the inner circle, so that the surrounding ring shows the 
gleaming white sand of the river bed, bare of every pebble. The ring 
shows no other peculiarity. The inner circle,” however, excited his 
interest. At the top he found several layers of big stones, among 
which nothing was to be discovered, These were succeeded by a mix- 
ture of small pebbles and coarse river sand, beneath which followed 
the common river ground, At first Semon was unable to find eggs in 
any of these layers, though he closely examined them. Observation 
through the rapidly flowing water was, however, far from easy, and 
being sure that this was the depository of the eggs, he further investi- 
gated the matter. He took out a part of the gravel, cleaned it from 
sand by passing it through a strainer, and thus found numerous small 
eogs—small in comparison with the eggs of the egg carriers, but large 
in comparison with those of most fishes. They had a diameter of 
about one-eighth of an inch, and were surrounded by a “closely fit- 
ting terument.” 

The manner in which the nest thus observed is made has been 
explained at length by Semon: 

When depositing its eggs and building its nest, the fish goes to work In the 
following way. It begins by preparing a bedding about half ao vard In area, 
consisting of gravel and small pebbles, among which It deposits the spawn, 
which is instantly milted by the male. After this it covers up the eges by sev- 
eral layers of bigger stones, thereby preventing them from being washed away 
by the stream or being carried off by water-birds fond of this kind of caviare 
or by marauding little fishes. The material for this defensive structure is derived 
fron the obove-mentions!) ring, which thereby becomes devoid of nll stones and 
gleams brightly in its smooth garb of white sund. Tt is wonderful to observe 
the accuracy of the fish's bandiwork and the perfect circle deseribed by the 
ring So far ne | cool see, the fish move) the bigger stones by pushing them 
hlong with ite tall. 

The whole affair shows a very clever arrangement, the eggs thos. being well 
shichiod from enemics, well ventilated by the current and even protected nogainst 
being mud-stifled (save in case of a downright flood), 
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Besides the two modes of care for the progeny already noticed, it 
has been claimed that there is a third kind of provision for the young 
by at least one of the American Tachisurines. Evermann and Bar- 
ton Bean, during a visit to the so-called Indian River of Florida in 
1896, “ were convinced ” that the sea catfish, known as (raleichthys 
felis, “is ovoviviparous.” They urge that, “ according to the testi- 
mony of competent observers among the Indian River fishermen and 
dealers, the adult females of this catfish are found filled with well- 
developed young in March, each rolled up in a ball and the balls 
connected in a lohg string.” In the opinion of Evermann and Golds 
borough (1902), “while the technical description is a trifle faulty, 
_the evidence points very strongly toward the ovoviviparity of the sea 
catfish.” 


It 1s possible, however. that the “ Indian river fishermen and deal- 





rid, o,—Sen catfish of Uolted States (Vergncmatichthys felia), 


ers” confused the contents of the abdomen and the mouth, Certain 
it is that males of the (aleichthys or Hexanematichthys felis carry 
eges within their mouths. 

Another supposed viviparous catfish is an inhabitant of South 
American rivers, It is the lau-lau, declared by R. H. Schomburek 
to be, “ next to the pirarucu, the largest fresh-water fish of Guiana.” 
It is, according to that author (Fishes of British Guiana, I, 194), 
“remarkable that the young of the lau-lau are excluded from the 
ovarium into the abdomen, in which state they might be likened to 
the yolk of an egg, in which the two specks of the eyes, the mouth, 
and fins, are, however, observable. If a lau-lau should be taken when 
near parturition, inh consequence of fear the eggs pass off.” A Mr. 
Milhouse “assured” Schomburgk that “he had repeatedly put the 
eggs ina glass of water, where they hatched themselves, and the young 
appeared with a large yellow protuberance on its belly like the alido- 
men of a chicken just hatched. When left to nature, the egos are 


hatched in the abdomen; and when the young are excluded, they 
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swim in large shoals over the head of the mother. In case of danger. 
the mother opens her mouth, and the fry find a safe retreat in the 
thorax.” 

If this statement could be relied on, viviparity would be proved, 
but it is at least possible that the observers, seeing the eggs out, as- 
sumed that what had really come from the mouth had issued from 
the abdomen." Anyway, fry that had found their way from the 
mouth into “the thorax ” would not find it “a safe retreat.” The 
species has not been desertbed or illustrated in such a manner as to 
be intelligible. Mr. C.<Tate Regan, of the British Museum (#n (é#.), 
thinks that “the,lau-lau seems to be an Arivs;” possibly it is the 
Netuma barbue. Another possibility is that mt is related to or the 
same as the gigantic piraiba of the Amazons (/iratinga flamentosa), 
One objection to the last suggestion is that the flesh of the lau-lan 
is said to be “ delicious, both in the fresh state and when dried; in 
fact, the “* flesh 1s so much esteemed, that it 1s considered to be one 
of the ties which binds him who has once tasted it forever to the 
region where it is indigenous.” On the other hand, the flesh of the 
piraiba, is indigestible and even dangerous; in the words of its 
monographer, E. Géldi (1901, 183), “a carne do Piraibi é tida por 
pesada, indigesta, perigosn mesmo com a continuacio.” As British 
Guiana belongs to a nation endowed with scientific investigators, we 
may hope soon to know what the lau-lau really is. 

The Plotosids, or catfishes, of southern Australia have been also 
claimed to be viviparous and they at least make provision for the 
care of their voung. In the report of the Royal Commission to ex- 
amine into the fisheries of New South Wales, it is asserted that in “ the 
fresh-water catfish ” (Copidoglanis tandanus), “ as in most if not all 
of the Siluride, the ova are fertilized by the male fish before leaving 
the body of the female, and both sexes seem to unite in the subsequent 
ittendance on the nest in which the ova are deposited.” The intro- 
mission of the semen among Silurids will be new to ichthyologists 
and physiologists. 

In fine, while it may be improbable that there is viviparity in 
Silurids, it is not impossible, and these popular beliefs should lead 
to a candid investigation of the subject. 


SILURINES, ICTALURINES, FIMELODINES, AND TACHISURINES 

All the fishes now referred to are related to such a degree as to 
form a group called the family of Silurids by naturalists. It is the 
largest and most comprehensive family of the order of Nematognaths, 


a—n another place (TI, p. 114) Schomburgk merely alludes to the “ young off- 
epring, which swim in showls about [the parents], and in case of danger enter 
the large throat of the mother,” 
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about eight hundred species being known. The form is more or less 
elongated and the trunk naked, at most plates existing only along the 
lateral line. The head is either nuked in some or shielded in others, 
but with the opercular apparatus well developed. The mouth 1s 
normal and has simple lips; maxillary barbels are conspicuous; 


the dorsal fin, when developed, is near the head and has a spine, but_ 


in some is atrophied or entirely suppressed. Coincident with these 
are certain osteological characters which reenforee the family value 
of the group. 

The European species belong to the subfafnily of Silurines, which 
are distinguished by the great length of the tail amd anal fin and the 
advanced position of the anus as well as the small or atrophied dorsal 
fin: there is no adipose fin. The species are confined to the Old 
World and are numerous in Asiatic and African rivers. 

The North American species represent another subfamily—tctalu- 
rines—iistinguished by the moderate length of the tail and anal fin, 
the submedian position of the anus, the well-developed dorsal fin and 
spine, and the presence of an adipose or fatty fin along the back of 
the tail; the barbels are eight in number, the usual maxillary and 
chin being supplemented by a pair of small ones close behind the 
hinder nostrils; further the two pairs of nostrils are quite far apart; 
the palate is toothless. Catlishes of this kind are nearly confined to 
North America, few species extending into Central America and 
northeastern Asia. Between thirty and forty occur in the streams 
and lakes of America. 

The South American and most of the Mexican species are closely 
related to the North American, and have the same form and fins, but 
there are only six barbels, the nasal being absent; as in them, however, 
the anterior and posterior pairs of nostrils are far apart, 

The marine catfishes, designated as Tachisurines or Ariines, differ 
very little from the preceding, having essentially the same from and 
proportions as well as fins, but the two pairs of nostrils are close 
together, there are no nasal barbels, and the palate is armed with small 
and densely crowded teeth. Numerous species inhabit tropical seas 
near the land, and a few enter fresh-water streams. 

All these are closely related and thus may be brought together in 
this connection, Another subfamily is more distant. 


THE DORADINES OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


Next may be noticed South American Silurids (Doradines), espe- 
cially distinguishable superficially by the existence of a single row of 
plates tlong the sides, and thus separated frem the other groups of 
the family to which they belong as well as from the Callichthyids, 
with which they are often confounded by the natives of the countries 
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both inhabit, the Callichthyids having two rows of plates interlock- 
ing along the lateral line. The Doradines have also the branchial 
apertures separated below by a wide isthmus and the gill apertures 
correspondingly narrowed. The true dorsal fin is well developed ; 
the anal fin is short; the air bladder is free in the abdominal cavity. 
One of the species of this group—ihe flathead hassar (Moras han- 
cock )—has long been celebrated from the account of John Hancock 
(1525) as “one of those fishes which possess the singular property of 
deserting the water, and travelling overland. In those terrestrial ex- 
cursions large droves of the species are frequently met with during 
very dry seasons, for it is only at such periods that they are com- 
pelled to this dangerous march, which exposes them as a prey to so 
many and such various enemies. When the water is leaving the 








Fie, 36,—A characteristic Doras (Doras lungiepinia), After Stelodachner. 


pools in which they commonly reside, the yarrow ” (a species of Ery- 
thrinus, probably /. wunéteeniatus) and the roundhead hassar (i Op- 
fosternum litterale) * bury themselves in the mud, while all the other 
fishes perish for want of their natural clement or are picked up by - 
rapacious birds, ete. The flathead hassars, on the contrary, simulta- 
neously quit the place and march overland in search of water, travel- 
ling for a whole night, a3 is asserted by the Indians, in search of their 
object.” Hancock, by experiments, ascertained that “they will live 
many hours out of water, even when exposed to the sun’s mys.” 
This endurance is promoted by the narrowed gill apertures and the 
closeness with which the gill covers can be pressed to the sides, They 
have also, according to Jobert, a development of sanguiferous papillae 
to the intestinal canal serving for aerial respiration analogous to that 
noticed in Callichthyids, but less complete. 
6M 1{Ki—_s 
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Long ago Haneock described the movement of the flatheaded has- 
sar of Demerara (Doras Aancockii). A friend informed him that on 


one ocension be and his family “ fell in with a drove of these animals, 


which were on their march over land to a branch of the Pomeroon, 
They were so AU EEOUS: that the negroes filled several baskets with 
those they picked up.’ Their movements “over land” have been 
compared to those of “the two-footed lizard. They project them- 
selves forward on their long arms (the stout pectoral spines) by the 
elastic spring of the tail exerted sideways. Their progress is nearly 
as fast as a man will leisurely walk. The strong scuta or bands 
which envelop their body must greatly facilitate their march,” Han- 
eock thought. “in the manner of the plates under the belly of ser- 
pents, which are raised and depressed by a voluntary power, 1n some 
measure performing the office of feet.” 

Under ordinary conditions, the flathead, according to Haneock, 
“frequents only the fresh water of pools, Inkes, and rivers, lives by 
suction, and on aquatic insects, and grows to about a foot in length.” 

No details of the courtship and parental care of any Doradine have 
been published. All that is known is what Hancock (1828) has told. 
“Both " of the species of Nematognaths which he noticed as “ spectes 
of hassar “—the Pores and Hoeplosternnn— make a regular nest; ” 
the nest of the Poras is made “of leaves ” while that of the Hoplo- 
sternum is made“ of grass; " the eggs are laid “ ina flattened cluster,” 
and covered “over most carefully.” Like the roundhead, the fat- 
heads * lay their eggs only in wet weather.” Afterwards the parents 
are said to“ remain by the gide of the nest till the spawn is hatehed,” 
It has been especially asserted that “both the male and female” share 
in guarding the nest, “steadily hatching the spawn and courageously 
attacking any assailant.” 


THE RAAD OR ELECTRIC CATFISH. 


Almost all the members of the Nematognath order have stout dor- 
sal and pectoral spines, but the electrical catfish, like other electrical 
fishes, is entirely deprived of spines or dermal armature of any kind; 
its electrical battery replaces all such protective devices and is more 
than # compensatory substitute. The family Malupteruridw* has 
teen proposed for it. The body and head are entirely naked and 
unarmed, the mouth is terminal, the barbels are like those of the 
typlenl catfishes, 4 trie dorsal fin is wanting but there js a large adi- 


pose on the back of the tail far behind, the pectorals are Lateral and 
unarmed, and the ventrals submedian. 











2'The proper mime of Mulnpternricd: = in ‘I ‘orpedinidas. (See Proc. U. &, Nal 
Mus. SAV, 1000, G07, ne, 
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The electrical or electric catfish is the only generally recognized — 


species of the family, although several nominal species have been 
proposed from time to time, Another name by which it is known is 
rand, raa-ard, or raada, This name, by which it is generally known 
to the Arab fishermen of Egvpt, means thunder, and thus the natives 
have connected the fish with the phenomenon coincident with the 
effect. which Europeans indicate in the name (electric catfish) which 
they have given. Raad ts an excellent name, and that will be used 
here, 

| The rand 1s indeed especially noteworthy on account of the remark- 
ible development of the electrical apparatus and function. An indi- 
vidual no longer than a hand's length ean give quite a disagreeable 
shock, as the present writer can testify from personal experience. 
~ Both the director and some of the keepers, having received strong 
electrical shocks from comparatively small” fishes in the aquaria of 
the Egyptian Zoological Gardens, cared not “to experience how 
powerful a shock the large fish could give.” 





Fi. 37.—Raad or electric catish (Malapterwrus cleefricus), After Boulenger. 


In the words of Friteeh (1893), the raad or Melapterurus belongs 
“to quite a different category from other electric fishes.” “A trans- 
verse section of the whole fish shows the difference at once, The bady 
of the animal is enveloped in a very thick electric skin, constituting 
one electric organ, Muscular tissue is nowhere deficient, other histo- 
logicul elements must therefore have furnished the material for the 
electric plates, which are packed very close in the lozenge-shaped com- 
partments of the skin.” 

In more detail, Francis Gotch (in 1599) explained the structure of 
the electrical organ: 

It Is situated in the skin enclosing the whole body of the fish, anid hos o bewu- 
tifnl and characteristic appenrance when scen in microscopic sectlons Fach 
Organ consists of rows of compartments, and each compartment has «lung 
athwart it a pecullar protoplismile dise shaped like a peltate leaf, with «a pro ject- 
Ing stalk on itsenndalside. Nerves enter cach compurtment, and end, sceordins 
to the recent work of Ballowitz, in the stalk of each dise. By) those nerves 
nervons inipuleess can reach the organ: the arrival of such impulses at the 
herve terminations evokes 9 state of activity which it associnted with the devel- 
opment of clactromotive chirges of conslileraile intensity constituting the cree ti 
shock. The shock is an intense current traversing the whole organ from head to 
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tall and returning through the surroundings; it stuns small fish in the peigh- 
borbow! and can be felt by man, when the hand Is placed near the fish, ns a 
smart shock reaching up the arms to the shoulders. 

The seeker for further information may find tt in the article on 
“The electric fish of the Nile,” by Professor Gotch, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain for March 17, 1509 
(vol. 16, pp. 114-115}. 

The rand has a wide range through Africa and occurs not only mm 
the Nile. but in the other great rivers, the Kongo and the Niger, 
besides many smaller intervening streams. 

Tn a state of nature the raad attains a considerable length, excep- 
tionally as much as 3 feet, but is mature and capable of reproduction 
when less than a foot long. According to Forbes, individ uals in con- 
fined quarters or captivity scarcely ever grow; “ most” of those in 
the Liverpool Museum—about 6 or 7 inches long—have rarely, 
though in excellent health, grown much after their arrival.” The 
largest. the present writer saw in an aquarium in Liverpool was less 
than § inches long. In the aquaria of the Egyptian 4oological 
Gardens, however, the director reported (1905, p. 27) that specimens 

“inereased in length and girth during their stay in captivity.” One 
which died in February, 1905, had attained a length of 174 inches 
and a weight of over 3 pounds (3.2 pounds), after having lived nearly 
two years (since April, 1903) in the aquarium. 

A number of good observations were made on individuals living in 
the Liverpool Museum, by Dr. H. O. Forbes, and published in the 
Bulletin (1. pp. 25, 26). These we freely draw upon. For the most 
time and “when in good health the raad lies sluggishly on the bot- 
tom, rising to the surface only for the purpose of feeding or when in 
expectation of being fed.” Those in the Egyptian aquarium “ ap- 
pear to spend nearly the whole day lying motionless on the bottom 
of the tank, from time to time flapping their pectoral ns.” In cap- 
‘ivity in Liverpool they “thrive well on and take with avidity com- 
mon earthworms. boiled liver chopped up, and oceastonally a young 
trout from two to three inches in length.” Its power of vision is very 
limited, although it has “ small, sparkling, diamond-point-like eyes,” 
but their optic nerves are “extremely attenuated,” when compared 
with those of “ other fishes of corresponding size.” Its behavior in 
being fed is characteristic. 

If a worm be dropped into the tonk to fall wrigeling to the bottom, the Ma- 
fapferwrus nirely, if ever, sees it A few moments, however, after the worm 
has fallen through the water, the fish becomes suddenly agitated, apparently 
throneh its olfactory organ, or, perhaps, by its barbels detecting the wndula- 
thons commoniicnted to the water: und begins turning rapldly about with tensely 
extended and vibrating barbels, keenly quartering out the tank in quest of the 
(itty, whose presence it hus become sensible of. ‘The sought-for object Is, 
however, as o rule, diavovered without Its comlig into actunl contact with the 
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fish’s tactile oral fringe. The worm, once discovered, disappears in a flash down, 
the catfish’s thront by suction and ts usually not seen again, although some 
times It Is browght up te be partially masticnted. On the other hand, the pres 
once of a young trout In the tank Is tet. it would seem, detected in tle sane way, 
or #0 quickly os no worm or n fragment of llver. Tt more often discovers Iteolf 
to the NWalepterurus, by coming in contact with ite Inaly, when it Is instantly 
mirtially disnhlead by an electric discharge, nnd pounced upon, when it lkhewise 
Hisippeairs in the same manner as the wort, 

Another of their characteristics adverted to by Forbes is a spirit - 
of pugnacity carried to an extreme which renders their assemblage 
in an aquarium dangerous to some of the individuals and require 
them “to be kept isolated in separate tanks.” The individuals im the 
aquaria of the Egyptian Zoological Gardens were comparatively 
peaceable, According to the director (1905, p. 27), “ besides the two 
Malapteruri ” kept in one tank were “several *bolti, Tilapia nilo- 
tied,” and “neither species of fish appears to in any way interfere 
with the other.” According to Forbes: 

Although supposed to be immune to cach other's electrical discharges, the fol- 
lowing observation would seem to threw some douht on whether this be rently 
the cose. On one ocmision the partition between two halves of a tank, each 
coutiining « Melapferurevs, becoming fanity, two strong amd healthy tehes 
mage to get together, and were found! hy night watchman on his hourly 
rounds, fighting with ench other, Adjusting the partition, he returned the com- 
intonts to thelr separate celle, On bis return, however, on bour Inter be 
found the barrier bad again slipped, and both fishes were In the sume com- 
mirtnent, but one was dead, On examination oo external marks of violence 
were Visible, und we can only suppoee that the stronger Heh low) killed its 
helehhor ty a parwerful electrical shock. 

The raad is apt to kill off other fishes of corresponding size that 
encroach on its territory, although this is not always the case. It may 
also make use of them Ina way which reminds one of the attacks of 
jegers on gulls and their consequences, One was confined in an 
-equarium in Liverpool with a Clariid catfish; it would not eat worms 
offered to it directly, but after the Clariid had taken them, it would 
five its companion a shock which had the result of causing him to 
vomit the worms recently taken, and these the raad would appropriate 
for his own use with an open countenance, 

Sounds, described as being “ not unlike the hissing of a eat.” were 
heard to issue from a raad in captivity by a sister of William Soren- 
een, When staying at Mansourah on the Nile. “This appeared some- 
what strange” to Sérensen, but after he had dissected] the fish, he 
“could easily account for it by the long, nurrow ducts through which 
the air has to pass from the anterior to the posterior chamber of the 
air bladder” (1895). 

The manner of reproduction of the raad is still tinknown. The 
eggs are rather large, having a diameter of a couple of millimeters, 
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but it is not known wheh or how they are laid. The fishermen of the 
Nile assert that the fry are carried in the mouth of a parent. 

Naturally a fish possessed of such remarkable attributes as the raad 
uttracts general attention, and must be at least tolerably well known 
to most of the inhabitants of the country in whose waters it dwells. 
The species was known to the ancient Egyptians, and, according. to 
Crotch, it was delineated on the interior walls of Ti, estimated to have 
lived five thousand years before the Cliristian era. 

It was doubtless used as a remedial agent from early times, An 
Arabian pliysician of the twelfth century deseribed the effects pro- 
(need by the fish. Tt was described likewise ina couple of chapters 
in 1625 in “ Purchas, his Pilgrimes” (pp. 1088, Lop, under the 
name of torpedo. Tts electrical power is made use of for sanitary 
and invigorating purposes by the African natives, who share with 
many of their European brethren the belief that electricity has 
peculiar efficacy and restorative virtues, A child may be put into a 
tub containing a raad and kept for a time in spite of its yells and 
cries, by the mother, who sacrifices her tenderness of feeling to the 
desire for the welfare of her offspring. | 

Not all the natives in the country of the electric catfishes are fa- 
miliar with or know of their power. Ignorance is sometimes dis 
played where it would be least expected. One of the party of a 
Belgian official in the Kongo State on one occasion played a practical 
joke on his * chef; " a good-sized fish was caught and carried alive 
to the Kongo chef; he took it and, knife in hand, prepared to skin 
it, but as soon as his knife touched the skin the man experienced a 
shock which evoked shrieks of amazement and pain and hurled him 
to the ground, where he remained prone and bewildered for some 
time. 

THE CALLICHTHTIDS. 


Related to the Silurids, but forming « peculiar family, is a group — 


of fishes restricted to tropical America; it is that of the Callich- 
thvids, 

The Hassars or Cascaduras, otherwise denomimated the Callich- 
thyids, have a superficial resemblance to the eatfishes, but are distin- 
guished from them, as well as from ull other fishes, by a pecuhar coat 
of mail composed of lateral rows of narrow vertically extended 
Hates, two rows on each side, which interlock along the lateral line 
and cover completely the sides. The head has a special system of 
plates, and the operculum is well developed; the mouth is inferior 
und small and the intermaxillary bones much reduced in size: the 
lower lip is everted; the maxillary barbels doubled; the dorsal fin is 
interior and hes a strong spine, and a spine also fronts the adipose fin; 


—— 
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the pectorals are low and horizontal and also spiniferous. From 
tropical American streams about 50 species have been obtained. 

The typical Callichthyids of the genera Caflichfhys and Hoploster- 
num are most at home in streams with a muddy bottom and in the 
shallow ditches and pools of marshes. In such places they may con- 
greeate in considerable numbers, and when the water is low may be 
readily ecanght with dippers wr pails and even with the hand. When 
so disturbed they are apt to express their feelings by rumbling or 
srunting sounds. At all times they may come to the surface of the 
water from time to time to take in gulps of atmospheric air, and 
these emergences become more frequent with the lowering of the 
water. At length, if the water entirely disappears, the resort to 
atmospheric air supplants aquatic respiration, and a -curious comple- 
mentary mode of respiration is substituted for the normal branchial 
method. This was discovered by a French physiologist—Professor 
Jobert—who visited Brazil in 1877 and 1878 and undertook some in- 





Fia. 34.—Hoplosteraum Hiterale, After Bouleager, 


vestigations at the instance of the Emperor. These were favorably 
reported on by a special committee of the French Academy of 
Sciences of which Milne Edwards was the mouthpiece. 

Like the common loach of Europe, according to the reporter, the 
typical Callichthyid “ frequently swallows bubbles of air, partly ab- 
sorbs the oxygen from them by the walls of its digestive tube, and by the 
same course excretes curbonic-acid gas, which is afterwards evacuated 
by the anus mixed with the unabsorbed nitrogen.” There is, in fact, 
“o complementary respiration analogous to the pulmonary respira- 
tion of the terrestrial vertebrates, but having its seat in the intestinal 
canal.” Jobert also “ascertained that in the Callichtiys this tube 
presents in its anatomical structure peculiarities in connection with 
this exceptional funetion.” In “the sublaminal portion of the in- 
testine ” are developed a “ multitude of filiform appendages arranged 
in tufts on the free surface of the mucons membrane and composed 
essentially of blood vessels.” It is these “sanguiferous appendages 


of the intestinal coat of Calficithys ” that “ serve to maintain wn ae- 
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eessory aerial respiration in these aquatic animals.” The atmospheric 
wr is “introduced by deglutition into their digestive tube, traverses 
that canal throughout its whole length. and, after escaping by the 
anus, praluces a sort of continual bubbling in the water.’ The 
bubbles thus evacuated contain “a large proportion of carbonic 
acid,” and are “naturally less rich in oxygen than atmospheric air.” 
Gy * studying anatomically the vaseular-tufts which clothe the walls 
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Pia, 3. —oepladtercece peclorai, After Bonlenger. 


of the intestine in which the air, in passing, loses oxygen and be- 
comes charged with carbonic acid, M. Jobert ascertained that Thy 
of these sanguiferous appendages originate from adjacent veins, in 
the same way as the afferent vessels of a lung.” 

The habits of two species of very different genera—H oplostern tae 
and Corydoras—have been made known. The chief of these, at least 
so far as size and economical importance are concerned, is Hap- 
fosternum. This comprises fishes with a broad head high-arched 
above and separated from the antedorsal plate by the intervention of 
two nuchal plates, and the plates behind the head (eenosteons or 
proseapulas) are broad and continued downward to the breast. where 





25 
Fig, 40.— Hoplosternum pee forade, thow ing plates Ia y eet durant fin and head. 


the pair ire separated hy mn OArrow naked ured. There ire more 
characters differentiating thie gens from others, but those given re 
efficient to distinguish it from its nearest relative, Callichthys, the 
THING gv renus of the family. Four species of Haplosternan 
are known, the most northern being the #7. fittorale, which extends 
from Trinidad and Guiana to the Rio Plata, 
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The most generally known English name for any species of Hoplo- 
sternum is Hassar, which, however, it shares with very different 
epecies of the family of Silurids—the Doradines. The etymology 
and origin of this name 1s unknown. In the great New English 
Dictionary (Murray's) it is supposed to be of South American origin 
(* ? native South American name ~), but this is doubtless a mere sup- 
position based on the faet that it is current in a South American 
country (Demerara). According to John Haneock (1888) it is 
derived from the “Arowaks.” Another name having some currency 
in English is one that may be often heard in the British island of 
Trinidad. In that islind the common species is generally known 
as the Caseadura, which is a survival from the time of the Spanish 
dominance in that island. This has been translated as * hardhead,” 
but it evidently refers to the segmented or articulated appearance 
produced by the two rows of high and narrow plates which cover the 
sides, the Spanish word (Caseadura meaning “an act of bursting or 
breaking asunder.” The same fish is also 
called que que by the negroes of Demerara, in 
imitation of the noise it makes when taken out 
of the water, which, it 1s considered, “ much 
resembles the cry of a rat. 

The roundhead hassar (/foplosternum (itto- 
role) was supposed by Hancock to remain and 
bury itself in the mud of the pool which was 
drying up, and he especially stated shat it was EL I... we 
not “known to attempt such excursions "as the porate. showing armature 
Hathead hassar resorted to, “ although it is cap- ee  — 
able of living a long time out of its element.” | 
A close relative of the roundhead, however, the cambota of southern 
Brazil (Callichthys asper), was the subject of interesting observations 
by an American resident in Bahia, Mr. Joseph Mawson. He had 
six specimens of the fish and kept them mostly “in a narrow-necked 
tin of water, with some sand and mandioca meal at the bottom, for 
five days,” and they continued “active and vigorous.” Mawson’s 
specimens were not full grown, measuring only 2 to 4 inches (5 to 10 
centimeters) long. Occasionally he let them out of the receptacle, 
and onee one got out without assistance. Maweson’s account was 
published in Science for December 25, 1880 (1, p. 317), and is worthy 
of partial republication here, especially as it has entirely escaped the 
notice of all ichthvologists. 





T have bad them ont in the garden several times. 1 find that they move best 
on smecth damp ground, awl are enbarrissel by sticks or other Inequalities 
They can jump a ttle vertienlly, bot their progress on land is effected entirely 
by a quick wrigeling motion of the body, which is nearly flat upon the gronmd, 
The puired tins (pectoruls amd yeutrols) are extended laterally and seem to bear 
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litte If any welght, but they move slightly and appear to serve to stendy the 
lanky. a 

Qn one occasion an individual displayed much activity and gave 
Mawson a good opportunity to observe its peculiar movements. 

Lost night | beard o peenliar sound, and on looking arownml 1 aanw one of the 
fish travelling about the room. He hod escaped from the tin which was in my 
bedroom, hail fallen from the table to the floor, and travelled slong the corridor, 
ntout 12 meters (nbout 40 feet) to the sala, 1 watebe! bim travelling for 
two bours, during which time | estimate that he moved at Jenst {) meters. 
Toward the end of the two hours he seemed to flag a littl, but In the earller 
puirt his method and speed were fairly seen, He seemed to stuart with o sudden 
movement of the heal or the barbela, then wrigghal briskly for 5 or 10 
seconds, advanelng about o meter. Then be would rest for obout 10 seconds, 
and start as before. This was kept up during the whole two hours, ind I 
left him still moving. ‘This morning, five hours later, | found him dead, While 
he wis moving 1 spilled) some water on the floor, but he creesedl it: hence I 
eonchoded that it was mod rather thin water of which be wos in seurch The 
fikh are eaten and considered go) food. 

Many of the hassars bury themselves in the mud as the stream In 
which they have lived dries up and are able to survive quite a pro- 
tracted dry period, reviving when the rains again fill the depressions 
with water. 

The roundhbeaded hassur of Demerara (Moplosternum litterale) is 
one of the earliest fishes whose nest-building habits have been de- 
scribed. When it was generally asserted by naturalists that “no 
fishes are known to take any care of their offspring,” from far-off 
Demerara John Hancock, an English surgeon resident in that colony 
during the second quarter of the last century, in 1829 sent “ Notes on 
some species Of fishes and reptiles,” and among them were observa- 
tions on fresh-water fishes which he called hassars—one kind, the 
flathead. a Doras, and another, the roundhead, the Moplosternum 
litterale, The latter was claimed to assiduously guard its eggs and 
young. The sexes, it was asserted, cooperate and make a regular nest, 
formed of grass, in which “ they lay their eggs in a flattened cluster, 
and cover them over most carefully.” 

According to Hancock, too, “they lay their eggs only in wet 
weather.” He had been “ surprised to observe the sudden appearance 
of numerous nests in a morning after rain” had occurred, “ the spot 
being indicated by a bunch of froth, which appears on tlie surface of 
the water, over the nest; below this are the eggs, placed on a bunch of 
fallen leaves or grass,” which the fishes “cut and collect together. 
By what means this is effected.” he continued, “seems rather mys 
lerions, as the species are destitute of cutting teeth. Tt may possibly 
he by the use of their serrated arms, which form the first ray of the 
pectoral fins.” ; 

The nest building was later (in 1886) described by Captain Vipan, 
who observed the same species in Trinidad. He had a pair conhned 
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in an aquarium; and they commenced to make a nest in June. One 
begun on Jane 6 and another on ume 4 * they soon pulled to pieces. 
On the night of the 11th they began a new one. It consisted of pieces 
of Valisneria, all the leaves of the Vymphaa that were growing In 
the tank, which they bit off close to the roots of the plants, and a 
great quantity of river moss (/entinelia antipyretion), each piece be- 
ing two or three times the size of the fish, so that they must have had 
hard work to bring them to the surface. They worked these ma- 
terials together by some mficous substance until the outside was hard, 
the whole being under a quarter of an inch thick. They next buoyed 
up the structure with a quantity of mucous foam until it was raised] 
34 inches above the water, The whole nest was 9 inches long and 7 
inches wide, and somewhat resembled a finger glass turned upside 
down on the top of the water, with the interior filled with froth.” 

The process of oviposition is especially interesting and is essentially 
the same as in a distant relative—the Corydorws—which otherwise 
differs much in habits. According to Vipan, the fish kept swimming 
close under the nest, “all the time on their backs, and filling it with 
foam, When finished, on the 12th, the female shed her spawn be- 
tween her ventral fins, which were clasped tight together, and when 
ful] swam to the nest, and, turning on her back, deposited the spawn 
in it, This occurred several times, the male each time putting the 
spawn in its proper place and covering it with froth.” ‘ 

The subsequent behavior of the pair must either vary considerably 
or one of the observers must have assumed more than was justifiable. 

After the nest is made the female deposits her eggs in it. Then, 
according to Hancock, she stays about it and shares with her mate 
ihe care of it. The two, says he, “remain by the side of the nest till 
the spawn is hatched with as much solicitude as a hen guards her 
eres, hoth the male and female hassar—tfor they Are MonogaAmMous— 
steadily watching the spawn and courageously attacking any assail- 
ant.” This devotion is often taken unfair advantage of by the 
negroes and the fishes are caught by them “by putting their hands 
into the water close to the mest, on agitating which the male hassar 
springs furiously at them and is thus captured.” 

Captain Vipan’s account 1s more consistent with the facts known 
respecting the care of the nests by other fishes by the father fish only. 
According to him, “as soon as the female had dropped all her spawn 
the male took entire possession of the nest and would not let his mate 
eo anywhere near it, and treated her so badly that” he “had to place 
her in another tank to save her life. Unfortunately the spawn was 
not good, only a few eggs hatching and the young fishes dying soon 
afterwards.” 

The only other Callichthyid whose breeding habits have been 
deseribed is a species of the genus f ‘orydoras. This has been estab- 
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lished for species with a compressed head praised into a narrowed 
ridge and with the supraoccipital plate continued backward into a 
larrow process and connected behind with the antedorsal plate. 

The amorous dalliances of the sexes of the Corydoras were observed 
by Carbonnier and described by him in 1880 in a very entertaining 





Pia. 42.—Corpdorads marnoratna, After Stelndachner, 


style. When the reproductive season arrives males and females 
give striking evidence of it. The males assemble in groups of three 
lo five and, to use the expression of Carbonnier, disport themselves 
in quite a feverish manner (“maniére toute febrile”) and apparently 
practice a kind of mutual excitation, ATl this time the female 
swims slowly and gracefully near the group and in a lively manner 





Showing eonnection of ooel pital Showlog skin-ooverd? loremet 
Plate with predoral boekler. 


Fics, 43, 44.—Corydorgs wormoratus, After Stelndachner ('T5), 


agitates her barbels and lips and courts the attentions of th® males, 
Excited at length by their own actions as well as those of thé female, 
the males dart toward her, some pressing agninst her sides and wildly 
disporting themselves there, and others on her back, At length one 
of the males may stride across the female's head and seize her barbels 
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by the bony spines with which the pectorals are armed. Then he 
hugs her vigorously, and without letting go slides around to the lower 
surface of her head. In this position he forcibly emits his milt along 
the abdomen of the female. The female is ready. .As soon as she 
had been seized by the male she had brought together her two ventral 
fins and by their expansion formed behind the ovarian outlet a cavity 
or sort of bag in which the eggs and sperm are to be received, Very 
soon afterwards «a few ewes are expelled and held in the extem- 
porized receptacle and then fructified ly the spermatozoa already 
lodged there. The set of eggs has about five or six, and these the 
female holds for some minutes in the pouch just noticed. Then she 
goes in search of a pluce to deposit her eggs. Her choice generally is 
a well cleared area, perhaps a stone projecting owt of the water. She 
clears with her mouth a spot at least four or six inches (ten or fifteen 
centimeters) below the level of the water; then applying her abdomen 
to the spot she opens her pouch, parting the ventrals, and fixes her 
eggs, which become attached by the viscosity which envelops them. 
All the eggs being thus disposed of, she again approaches the males, 
and the same procedure 1s gone through with forty or fifty times in the 
course of a day. The number of eggs thus provided for ts about 
o50, As polyandry is indulged in by the female, it is not likely that 
any provision except that just noticed is made for the later care 
cf the eaes by either male or female. 

The absence of a special nest is also vouched for by Captain Vipan, 
who, in 1886, wrote that he had “bred great quantities” of the 
Corydoras punctatus from the Amuzxons, brut thew never made the 
slightest attempt at making a nest, always depositing their spawn 
all over the tank and even on the floating thermometer kept in 1t.” 

In the island of Trinidad, where species of three genera live, the 
largest of the Callichthyids, called caseadura (aptosternum litta- 
nile), is so highly esteemed that a proverlnal cig basen has arisen— 
* He who eats a caseadure will die in the island.”* The ambiguous 
phrase ts interpreted to mean that if one goes away he will return to 
satisfy his appetite for the fish. The present writer has not been 
affected in that manner. He could not appfeciate much, if any, 
superiority over the best of the common American catfishes. In other 
places than Trinidad, too, the fish appears to he highly regarded, 
Hancock wrote of the Demerara fish that “ the flesh of this hassar is 
yellow, firm, and very savory. especitlly esteemed by the creoles in 
their soups,” whose composition 15 ¢ escribed by lim at length. 


—_— ——————— = 


oAn snnlovons proverb js prevalent in Guinna in connection with oa catfish 
called Farniba, (See p. 45.) 
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The sturgeon-like catfishes, or Loricariids, are isolated on account 
of the form and the complete investment with longitudinal rows 
of angular dense plates, The mouth is inferior, below a projecting 
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Pig. 45.—Loriecarie spiel, After Stelndachner. 


snout, and has large everted lips; the barbels are inconspicuous; the 
dorsal is anterior; the pectorals are inserted low down and on a level 
with the inferior surface of the breast, and the dorsal and pectoral 
fins have marginal spines; the ventrals are more anterior in position 
than in other Nematognaths. An adipose fin is generally represented 
by o thin membranous ridge with a spinelet in front, but in many 
renera is wanting, and, indeed, it has been found in one species to be 
of so littl: significance as to be present in some individuals and absent 
in others. Such are the most noteworthy external characteristics, 
but those of most fundamental importance are deeper seated and to 
be found in the skull and the vertebral column. Tt would, however, 
entail too much technical knowledge to appreciate them. Anyone 
who wishes to ascertain what they are may do so by consulting “A 
monograph of the fishes of the family Lorteariidmw,” by OC. Tate 
Regan, published in 1904 tn the Transactions of the Zoological 
Society of London, The illustrations, as well as the text, are un- 
usually good, 

The Loricariids are peculiar to tropical America, and about two 
hundred species have been already obtained and described. They are 
more interesting to the naturalist than the general student and have 
little or no economical value. Very little is known of their habits. 
They are bottom fishes, living chiefly, but not only, in streams with a 
muddy or sandy bed and at moderate depths. 

Marked sexual differences are frequent in the species of Loricariids. 
Kegan (1904), indeed, has aptly indicated that “the differences be- 
tween the sexes in certain genera ore very remarkable.” The dif- 
ferentiation is generally in the direction of Increased spinescence or 
the development of stronger spines and bristles in the males than in 
the females. It is also noteworthy that an increase of size appears 
to be generally correlated with the assumption of the secondary male 
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characters. This larger size of the male than the female ts, in fact, 
the rule among fishes when the male is distinguished by salient charac- 
ters, such as increase of armature or brillianey of coloration, ( See 
p. 409.) 

Practically nothing exact is known respecting the breeding habits 
of any of the species of the family, but doubtless they will be found to 
be of extreme interest if we may credit the ideas of Prof. Louis 
Agassiz. That eminent naturalist, during his ichthyological explora- 
tion of the Amazon in 1865, made certain observations which should 
stir up naturalists of tropical America, where species of the genera so 
abound, to make diligent hunt for them during the breeding seuson. 
According to Agassiz, some of the Lericeri carry their eggs in folds 
of their everted lips, while others, of the genera Plecostomus or 
Hypostomus, actually sit upon their eggs like birds. These state- 
ments were made in a letter to Milne Edwards from Mansos, Brazil, 
and published in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles (5. ser., Zool., t. 
fi, p. 228). Agassiz’s exact words are: “ D'autres especes portent leurs 
mufs dans les plis de leurs lévres, telles sont les Loricaires; d'autres 
Jes convent comme les Oiseaux, tels sont les Hypostomes.” It is prob- 
able that the Hypostomes or Plecostomes, like the American catfishes, 
may really rest upon or close to their eggs for a time, but frequently 
rise above to fan and agitate them to give them the benefit of fresh 
nir. 





Lipaol female. 
Pias, 46, 47, 48.—ZLoricaria epiril After Kielndachner. 


No further information was published by Agassiz respecting the 
oviposition or embryology of any Loricariid. Only an incidental 
reference to the rearing of the young of Syngnathids is given in his 
Journey in Brazil (1868, p. 239), and the remark is added that “it ts 
only matched by the equally curious incubation of the eggs in Lori- 
caria.’” ¥, Steindachner, however, in 1881, in his description of the 
Loriceria spirii, noticed the great development of the hinder or 
lower lip, especially in the male during the breeding season, and the 
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adaptation for a brood-pouch of the interspace between it and the 
nnderside of the head.* 

Typical specimens of the Zoricaria spirii in the Vienna Museum 
were reexamined by Friedr, Siebenrock in 1003, and he informed 
Mr. Regan that Steindachner’s “statement was based only on the 
structure of the lip, which seems adapted for such a purpose,” but 





Fic. 40,.—Ati allege] coretuker, Hewlinelefrus brachyurusa. After Kner. 


that none of the specimens in the Vienna Museum show eggs in this 
position, Siebenrock and Regan were apparently not aware of the 
fact that Agassiz had made the statements already quoted in this 
article. Even if eggs had been found as. indicated, however, they 
might have become accidentally lodged there. We may repeat, then, 
that practically nothing exact is known respecting the breeding 
habits of any species, 


wrth, 





Fiag. 60, 61.—AHemiancisires brachwuerwe, After Koer. 


lt may be objected to the above statement that a detailed and 
eraphic account of the nicification of a typical species of the family 
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Das hintere Segel ist stets stark entwickelt, Insbesondere aber bel Miinnchen 
sr Brutzeit von anffallender Linge, und dient bel letzteren zum Schutse der 
Fir, die swisehen dem hinteren Mundsegel und der Unuterselte des Kopfes sur 
Entwitkiiig eelangen.—Stelndachner, Ds, K. Akad. Wiss, M.-N. Ch, 44, p. § 
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has been given in the volume on fishes of “ Brehm’s Tierleben,” 
(1879, p. 206; 1892, p. 245), and that special reference to the same 
species as a remarkable nest builder has been made by Dr. R. Semon 
in his “ Zoologische Forschungsreisen in Australien und dem Malay- 
ischen Archipel ~ (II, 1895, p. 273), as well as “In the Australian 
Bush.” ete. (p. 196). 

The account in the “ Tierleben.” however, is due to some confusion 
on the part of the compiler and is in no way descriptive of a Lori- 
eariid. The names * Chetostomus pietus, Callichthys und Ancistrus 
pictus ~ are associated in Brehm’s Tierleben with a diagnosis partly 
referable to the fish named CAmtoatomus pictus by Giinther and 
partly to the one ealled Callichthys pictus by Miller and Troschel. 
The description of the nest is entirely derived from Schomburgk’s 
notice * given in connection with the Callichthys pictus, etc. The two 
fishes have nothing in common but the name pictus and belong to 
entirely different families; the former, now named Meminetstrus 
brachyures, is a Loricariid, and the latter (/oplosternum littorale) 
a Callichthyid, whose habits have been noticed in the present article 
in the proper place. 

When an able naturalist like Semon is misled by a popular work, 
such as Brehm’s, it is time to correct the mistake. It may be added 
that im the first edition (V, p. 657) the paragraphs coped (with 
alterntions) from Schomburgk’s work are rightly associated with 
Callichthys (* pietus”), but in the second (VITI, p. 206) as well as 
third edition (VIII, p. 243) they are given under the head of CAa@tos- 
fomus preter, 





Fics. 62, 53.—Ab Aspredinid, Fusoerphalue bicolor, After Steindachner. 
THE ASPREDINTDS. 


The Aspredinida are the most specialized of the Nematognaths. 
The body is more or less elongated, especially (aie tall) and the head and 


® Schomburek, Richard ; Rte iser ia British Golnnn in den Johren 1840—14, 11, 
pe 411, 422 The nest-bullding babits are noticed under name (. coelatuas, 
bot (. pictus is sald to hove similar babits, 
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forepart of the back are much depressed; the usual opercular bones 
are present, but rudimentary: the mouth is inferior; the intermaxil- 
lary bones are remarkable for being placed in a longitudinal instead 
of transverse direction; the unarmed dorsal is far forward; the pec- 
torals are horizontal and each armed with a very strong spine. Only 
a couple of dozen of species are known. A special interest attaches to 
species of this family on account of the very peculiar care taken of 
their eges by some of the species at least. 

In all the other Nematognaths, so far as known, the care of eggs 
and young is devolved chiefly if not entirely on the male parent, but 
those Aspredinids whose gestation is known (and that of four species 
is) act quite differently and in a very remarkable manner. 

As long ago os the eighteenth century representatives of the family 
had been described with small globular bodies pendant from the 
breast and those were supposed to be distinctive of a species named 
therefore Aspredo cotylephorus; their function was unknown and 
not even guessed at. Not until nearly a century later were they recog- 
nized as egy, 

Even the great and learned ichthyologist Valenciennes had no con- 
ception of their true nature. As late as 1842, in his chapter on the 
genus Aspredo, he wrote as follows: 

A certain ownber of Individuals In ench species (of Aspredo) sre remnark- 
able for singular appendages on the underside of the thorax and abdomen, 
and which. after the few observations which I have been able to make, appear 
to Indicate a certain state of the female. T have not seen them in the males and 





Pos. i4.—Aepredo Alamcatoaus, After Valencienpes. 


the females do not have them at all times. They first appear as pores on the 
under ood noked surface of the trunk: and these enlarge and swell into tober- 
cles, whieh subsequently elongate Into filaments, and the extremity of each 
filament is dilated into n small copole.s 

It was In this state that Bloch saw them in an individual with «lx eirrh!, and, 
tuking them for specifi: characters, named the fish Platystacus cotylophorus. 
But I have seen the same appendages in three species, Artedi, in the text of 
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8Cuvier and Valenclennes, Hist Nut. des Polssons, T. XV, p. 400, 
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Seba, had already described two species, to which we now odd a think All 
three live in the waters of Golansa and this is all we know of thelr habits 


Not until years later did Prof. Jeffries Wyman, of Harvard Col- 
lege, give a true explanation of the cause of such execrescences. In an 
able article in the American Journal of Arts and Sciences he re- 
viewed the history of opinion and, after giving the description of 
Valenciennes, remarked that— 


Fron the preceding paragraphs It does not appear that Valenclennes had 
suppose] that the socalled “ecopules” were Intended to contain or bed) eon- 
thlned ova, pecially as be had previously expressed the belief that the Aspre- 
(los; in consequence of the large size of the eggs, were viviparous, The true 
pee of the appendages In question relates to the development of the ezys, as 
the following description will show. The habits of 
the fish are well known to the fishermen, from one of 
whom Afr. Green obtained information with regard 
to their peculiar mode of gestution. After many In- 
effectual @fforte we at last succeed in procuring 
the specimens on whieh the following ol#eervatlons 
were made, and Mr, Green bos kindly presented to 
Ine some very fine ones from his own collection, with- 
out which this notice would have been much les 
conplete® 

In the month of June the eges are found adhering 
to the onderside of the body, to the ventral and pec- 
tora! fins, and extend ag far forward os the onder 
Np ood os for lockword ss the middle of the tall 
[fe 65). In some, however, the distribution is much 
more limited, I was unable to learn anything with | 
regind to the transfer of the ova from the genital 
orlfice to the point of their attuchment. The only 
orgin which seems in any way odaptel to such a 
purpose is the slender and flexible tall terminated 
by o delicnte condal fin. It Is possible that the egos 
Hay be deposited! on the bottom of the river and sub in 
Bejuentiv attached by presslog the underside of the Fro. )—Arpreds beria, female 
body upon them. with ogee attached to under, 

In those Individuals where the ova were still In the aoe. 
ovary. but approaching muturity, the Integuments of the underside of the tbody 
give no other Indications of the changes about to take place thin of belng quite 
rnectior, The skin was perfectly smooth, no “pores “ were visible, but o large 
vessel wis seen emerging from the region of the liver, and descending along the 
median line gave of branches quite freely to the Integuments. This may have 
some relation to the future development of the pedicles which suppert the egies 
ft perhaps to the nutrition of the embryo as will be adverted to hereafter. 

In all the specimens which T bave bad on opportunity of examining, the 
eges were elther somewhat advanced or quite mature, so that no observations 








eCovier and Valenciennes, Alst. Nat. des Poissons, T. XV, p. 430, 

bSee an account of the habits of the Aspredo by Mr. Green In the Proceedings 
of the Boston Soctety of Natural History for April, 1558 (This was not pob- 
lished. ] 
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cond be tinue on the earlier conditions of the egg and the formation of Its: 


pedicle, The pedicle is a flexthle outgrowth from the common Integuments, 
ie about two lines In length, is attached to the skin by a slightly expanded 
base, and spreads out at its summit Into a shallow cup or “cupule.” for the 
support of the exe. Tt Is composed almost entirely of fbrows thasue, invested 
with a layer of tesselated epithelium. In some instances when the eggs were 
but little advanced, numerous fusiform cells were detected among the fibers, 

It is vescular, two or three vessels reaching to the cup, where they, ramify 

nod form o somewhat extended capillary plexus [ figs. 5) ond 57]. 
The eggs vary according to the degree of development from 

O10 to 015 of an inch in diameter, and are covered with au 

external liomogencous membrane, containing minute pPunecti- 

form depressions—within this Is a second, of a brownish color 

and conmpoeal of epitheliam. The embryos which were the 

most advance! and just rendy to hateh, bad pot os Fel come 

pletely absorbed the yolk, and were colled up within the mem- 

branes, which In consequence of the Irregularities of the mass 
formed by the embrro had no longer a spberical form. 

Fig. 56.—.1d- . ae 3 a 
funded depres The eges are retalned In connection with the cup apparently 
exe with pedi- hy adhesion alone, for as soon as the foetus escupes, the ee 
ele of attaok- inembranes become very ensily detache) from the pedicle, and 
pyrantel eben this inst as shown by some of the specimens wUndergors 

alsorption. 

The relation of the embryo to the parent in this singular mode of gestation 
ean not be determined very necuritely, but the vascular plexus In the cup 
seems to be more than is necessary for the mere nutrition of the part. The egg 
inereases in size during Incubation, those ova in which development had tut 
slightly advanced measuring from O46) to 0.11 of an Inch in 
diameter, while those nearly mature measured from 0.14 to 
0.15 of on inch, How this tnerense of size of the embryo over 
the original sixe of the egg Is actually obtalned [T have no facts 
to show, but cither of two suppositions js probable; it may 
be by absorption of materials from the water which surroutids 
it, or from the capillary plexus of the pedicles, and In this case 
ln © manner analogous to that of Pipa, 





Even now nothing is known of the mating or court- 
ship of the fishes. Various attempts have been made 
to explain, however; the latest and most probable ex- 
planation was published by Vaillant in 1895. “The eggs, 
after being laid and fecundated, have a glutinous in- | 
vestment, and when the breast is pressed over them "1s, 57-—Asprede 
they adhere toit. Itisthe layer of the eggs—the female ieee 
that presses the breast over the eggs. Irritation of the (4), AfterWy- 
skin is set up then, and at the point of adhesion a 7” 
prominence arises, which becomes a sort of peduncle expanding into 
a cupule embracing the proximal surface of the egg. It reminds one 
of a mushroom with its stalk and head. In due time the eggs are 
hatehed and the shells or envelopes of the eges may be left attached 
to the mushroom-like expansion, or “oophore,” as it has been named. 
Finally these casts fall off also, the expansions become button or bead 
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like, and at last all disappear and the skin resumes its normal aspect 
for the time being. The adhesion of the eggs to the skin is analogous 
to the mode of oviposition of the celebrated Surinam toad, but in that 
animal attachment of the eggs is made to the back. 

Nothing is known of the subsequent behavior of the mother or chil- 
dren, and of course not of the embryology. 


THE SCYPHOPHORES, 


In Africa, but in tropical and subtropical Africa alone, are found 
numerous species which have a peculiar physiognomy by which they 
can be at once recognized and which have anatomical characters that 
contrast with those of all other fishes. The most important of their 
characters are shared in common with the normal Malacopterygians, 
and therefore they may be placed in the sume order; but the distine- 
tive characters are sufficiently important to have led some ichthyolo- 
gists to differentiate them as a suborder, which has been named Sey- 
phophori, or, in English, Seyphophores. 

The Seyphophores are Malacopterygians with a deep cavity on 
each side of the cranium between the squamosal, epiotic, and exoc- 
eipital bones, which is covered ina lidlike way by a thin sealelike 
supratemporal bone; without an opisthotic and without a symplectic, 
and with the premaxillaries united. The brain 1s remarkably devel- 
oped. Furthermore, the opercular and other bones are concealed by 
the skin, the branchial apertures are nurrow and lateral (being in 
front of or above the level of the pectoral fins), and the jaws are not 
protractile. These characteristics impart the physiognomy distine- 
tive of all the group. The species of the group are very unequally 
divided hy structural characters, a single species being contrasted 
with all the others, The single species is the type of the family of 
Gymnarchids, while all the rest belong to the family of Mormyrids. 

The brain of the Seyphophores is extraordinarily developed ond 
superficially very unlike that of any other fish. Some of the older 
anatomists thought the cerebrum was like 4 mammal’s. When 
divested of its most salient peculiarities, however, it has “very 
nearly the same structure as in ordinary Teleostean fishes.” The 
chief distinction is the development of “an immensely developed 
tuberosity of a rounded shape immediately above the medulla ob- 
longata and behind the cerebellum,” which “appears as a new develop- 
ment superadded to the usual elements of the Teleostenn brain,” 
and which was designated mm 1882 by Sanders as the “#uhereulvim 
mopar.” Another peculiarity is the development of “a fungoid 
growth taking place from the region in front of the cerebellum; 
we may then mmagine this growth to burst through the tecta lobi 
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optic’, forcing them asunder, repressing them to the basal part of 
the brain, and then to spread out in all directions, covering over and 
concealing every one of the remaining portions of the brain.” So 
Sanders explains the structures in question, With these exceptions 
“the other parts of the brain have very nearly the same structure us 
in the ordinary Teleostean fishes.” | 

The Mormyrids are Interesting for another reason : They are of 
the number of electric fishes. On each side of the tail are peculiar 
muscle-like structures which were named ™“ pseu do-electric” long 
azo, and which the researches of modern physiologists, especially 
Babuchin and Gustav Fritsch, have demonstrated to be real electric 
organs. These organs are in the form of oblique bands (like the 
museulur segments from which they are derived), composed of small 
columns perpendicular to their axis. They have little efficiency 
compared with the electric apparatus of the electric cattishes, but 
they are electric all the same, and they are developed to such an 





rio, 58.—Petrocephalua bond. After Geollroy Saint Hillare. 


extent as to lirgely replace muscles. Fritsch, in 1893, demonstrated 
that “a transverse section of the tail of Mormyrus shows no con- 
spicuous muscles, but in place of them electric tissue filling up the 
entire space occupied by muscles in ordinary fishes. Of the mus- 
cular apparatus there 1s nothing left except the longitudinal tendons 
passing outside the electric organs from muscles placed anteriorly. 
If these tendons were cut across the Mormyrus would be unable to 
move its tail,” 


THE MOERMTERIDS, 


The Mormyrids are numerous, about 120 species having already 
been discovered in the fresh waters of the “dark continent.” A 
caudal fin is always manifest and the vertebrae are in moderate num- 
ber—37 to 64. An imperfect electrical apparatus is developed from 
the caudal museles. The species vary much in the form of the snout 
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and the extent of the dorsal and anal fins. The osteological and 
cerebral variation is also great and the differences between the 
ordinary forms (Mormyrines) and the genus Petrocephalusa are 
so many as to have led to the isolation of the last as a distinct 
subfamily type. Representatives of the Mormyrines occurring mM 
(he Nile were reverenced by the ancient Egyptians, and various myths 
were connected with them. 

There is a great range of size in the family, and even rather 
closely related species may represent extremes. For example, the 
largest of the family (Aformyrops deliciosus) 
sometimes becomes five feet long, while a con- 
gener of the same fauna (J/ormyrops parvus) 
may be sexually mature when less than five inches 
long, 

The food of the Mormyrids naturally is deter- 
mined by the means for obtaining it. Those with 
a relatively large mouth are able to secure fishes 
and moderate-sized crustaceans; those with mouths 5. oy sérocephatua 
of reduced size are limited mainly to small crus- 
taceans and worms and the larve of insects, supplemented by decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter and some live plants. Boulenger 
thinks that the species with prolonged snouts make use of them to 
pry out animaleules which have found refuge between stones or 
which have buried themselves in the mud, and that the fleshy ap- 
pendage at the tip of the lower jaw is a tactile organ by means of 
which they are assisted in finding their food. Some, indeed, seem 








Fig, €0,—Mormprus oryrhpackhos, After Geuffruy Saint Lilsire. 


to prefer decomposing matter, and among such is the .Vormyrops 
deliciosus, which Delhez declared affected putrifying animals in the 
midst of the water weeds where they occur in large numbers; 
especially did they congregate in the neighborhood of encampments, 
where refuse matter of all kinds was dumped into the water. Tut that 
very species exercised a rather wide range of choice, for Peters and 
Boulenger found in stomachs the remains of fishes and crustaceans, 
The longest, 1f not the best known, of the Mormyrids is the Cas- 
chive (Mormyrus caschive) of the Nile, which, however, is by no 
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means confined to that river. but also occurs in the Gaboon and 
Kongo. Caschive is the familiar nome in use among the dwellers 
along the lower Nile, although it is likewise applied by them to other 
species of the genus. In ancient times it was known to the Greeks 
as the Oxyrhynchus, and numerous representations of it and related 
species have come down to us from classical times on the monuments 
and bronzes which are the handiwork of the ancient Egyptians. 





Fia, 61.—fTaofhonenua labiatwa. After Geoffroy Balnt Hilaire, 


The species of so large and diversiform a family must naturally 
show considerable differences in habits, and especially in the selection 
of “stations” or grounds, and little is known about any. Several, 
however, have been confined in aquaria at the Egyptian Zoological 
Gardens and some data about them have been published in their 
reports for 1903-1905. Some (.Mormyrus hannwme) * spend the day 
lying quietly on the bottom; ” others ((fnathonemus isideri) “ spend 
most of their time in midwater, with all their fins and tails mm per- 
petual motion, but occasionally, for a short time, they will he on the 
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Pio, (2,—Hyperuplaus bebe, After Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, 


bottom of the tank with fins motionless.” Still others (@nathonemus 
eyprinoides) “usually keep moving about the bottom of the tank, 
the pectoral and tail fins being almost constantly in motion, the 
other fins being only occasionally used.” The kannume, or abu boos, 
onl Cnathonemus have “a eurious habit of swimming backward, 
with tail leading,” a habit which reminds one of the Gymunerchue. 
“Like the Gnathonemus,” the kannume prefers “the lower purt of 
their tank: the pectoral and tail fins are moved most, but there seems 
less of the constant waving of fins about this species than there is 
with the other two” Mormyrids noticed here. 
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Some of the Mormyrids, especially the kannume, are quite pug- 
nacious, Those in the Egyptian Zoological Gardens “ fight a great 
deal among themselves, and several individuals which died from 
time to time during 1908, it is believed, had been killed by their 
comrades, but latterly these fights have been less frequent.” They 
still continued, however, during 105, 
and five were killed in the last year. 

All the Mormyrids in the Giza gur- 
dens were fed on “finely chopped-up 
earth worms.” which they soon learned 
to look for daily. After nightfall the 
kannome especially becomes “ very ac- - 
tive, searching energetically for food. ria. ch —nyperopiena tete. Front view, 
When the light from a match or lamp eer eee 
falls on them; their eyes shine very remarkably, sometimes white,. 
sometimes gleamime red.” 

The Mormyrids appear to be mostly more or less nocturnal in a 
state of nature, but in captivity most of them soon learn to feed by 
daylight. The representatives of the Mormyrops angquilloides, how- 
ever, “are of very retiring habits, and spend most of the day hidden 
under the rock work of the tank, only coming out to feed at dusk.” 
“Tt is interesting to see ” the kannume “searching the bottom of the 
tink, examining every stone and cavity with their long snouts, for the 
pieces of chopped-up earthworms which are daily put in for them to 
feed on. 

They are by no means tenacious of life, hut die quickly after being 
tiken from the water, and Fritsch had great difficulty in keeping 
them alive long enough for 
his experiments with them. 
In fact, he could not keep 
them over more than two or 
three days at most. 

The nesting habits of a fish 
supposed to be a species of the 
family (Myperopisus bebe) 
were observed by J.S. Budgett 
in 190. The parent scoops out 
a depression of the bottom of 
nswamp, laying bare rootlets 
of grases growing in such 
situations, and to such rootlets 
the eggs are attached. The eggs are slightly oval and stall. Being 
about 1} millimeters in diumeter and of a yellowish color but semi- 
transparent; they are hatehed in about four days. The embryos 
“are then provided with four large cement glands situated on 








Fim. (.—Eges from nest supped to te that of 
Hopernpisns tele. After Buadgett, 
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the top of the head and two smaller ones on the front of the head.” 
Just ns soon as “the larva is hatched it rams the upper part of its 
head against rootlets and, wriggling away agnin, draws out from the 
four cement @lands four fine threads of viscid mucus, which are hor- 
dened by contact with the water and form a minute rope about the 
length of the body of the larva. By this the larva hangs suspended 
for four or five days until the yolk ic absorbed. Tf the larva is de- 
tached meanwhile. a fresh rope is formed by a fresh secretion of mucus. 
While hanging thus, each 
larva continually oscillates 
. the whole length of its body 
ew, from side to side. In one 
| : nest there are many thou- 
sands of these larvie sts- 


: a senting the appearance of a 


shaking mass of jelly, for 
ull the larvae oscillate them- 
selves In unison.” 
Pid, ).—Larve supped to be thee of Miperopiene hehe Many of the Mormyrids 
eepenided fram rootlets in tha het, Afbor Hudgett. 7 ae 
are esteemed for their flesh 
and one, although « foul feeder, was named Wormyrops delicviosus on 
account of the great esteem in which it was held. And, by the way, it 
is the largest of its family, sometimes reaching a length of even 5 feet. 
Such a fish, we learn from Boulenger, might command a price of 25 
franes ($5) at Goma. It is fished for chiefly at dawn and sunset. 
Stich are the only facts vet known respecting the breeding habits 
of any of the Mormyrids. In view of the specialized provision for 
the care of the eggs in the bebe as well as in its distant relative repre- 
senting the family of Gymnuarchids, it is reasonable to assume that 
= for the eggs may be exercised by most, if not all, the species of the 
family. 





THE GYS0S ARCHOS, 


The Grymnarchids are closely related to the Mormyrids, but the tail 
tapers to the end and has no fin; the anal fin is also wanting (whence 
the name}, and the vertebrae are very numerous (about 120). A 
single species—Gymnerchus nilotievs—was long well known as an 
inhabitant of the White Nile, but in recent times has also been found 
in the Senegal and Niger, as well as Lake C had, 





= Lam by ne tess ‘convinced that Hndgett wae correct in bis jdentitiestion of 
the torval fish fignred as the “larva of Apperopisee bebe” Cin pl 11, fe. 105 
with that fish; It Is too unlike that of Gymnarchus, 
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The gymnarchus or suyo of the Gambian natives manifests peculi- 
arities in movement in accordance with its peculiarities of forni and 
structure. “It propels itself through the water, not by the action of 
its paired fins, not by the motion of the tail or the undulatory motion 
of the axis of the body, but entirely by the action of its dorsal fin.” 
When the fish starts forward, “the motion is the result of a series 
of waves passing backward along the dorsal fin. About five such 
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Fro, 06.—Ovmnorchos niloticus, After Bonlenger. 
Waves are passing at a time. Suddenly the fish will proceed at the 
same rate in the opposite direction, and now the motion is the result 
of a series of waves passing forward along the dorsal fin. As the 
eymnarchus swims rapidly backward in this way it may be seen to 
guide itself through the grasses by using asa feeler this peculiar tail 
which it possesses. Thus it appears to be quite immaterial to the 





Fie, 07.—Floating nest of Gywnerchua, After Budgett, 


fish which way it progresses, and it always appears to swim in com- 
paratively straight lines.” 

The gymnarchus makes a large floating oblong nest, about 2 feet 
long and 1 foot wide on the outside, in the dense grasses of a swamp 
and in water 3 to 4 feet deep. In one, especially described by 
Budgett, “three sides of the nest projected from the water; the 
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fourth side was several inches lower, being about two inches below the | 
surfice. The deepest part of the nest was opposite to that side where 
the wall was low, the bottom being about six inches below the surface 
of the water.” Such were the typical nests observed by Budgett. 
In one nest * were deposited about a thousand spherical amber-like 
ege= 10 millimeters in diameter. The eggs hatched five days after 
being laid, and in eighteen days a thousand young fry,” about three 
inches long, left the nest. They were then essentially like the 
adults. Many of the 
young were secured by 
Budgett immediately af- 
ter they had left their 
nest, and “lived well on 
chopped-up worms.” THe 
trial to take some to 
England, but every one 
died as soon as they 
“oot into colder climes.” 
The native Africans 
Fin, 65,—fiymiearchee niloticus, laren, © days after * approach these nests 


hatching, showing ling drawn ont yolk-aac ond . - . 
Hhuniant external gill-filaments, After Bodgett. with great caution, stat- 


ing that the parent is at 
this time extremely fierce and has a very formidable bite,” 





THE OSTEOGLOSSOIDEANS., 


In the fresh waters of various tropical countries are found certain 
fishes which have « general resemblance to some of the ganoids of 
old times, and one of them, at least, has a complexity of the lower 
jaw which is only paralleled by such ganoids as the Amiids and 
Lepidosteids, The group containing such forms has been designated 
as peculiar superfamily—Osteoglossoideans. 

The body is elongated and covered with a system of hard seales 
having a peculiar sculpture, the field being divided into many areas, 
resembling mosaic work; the head is externally bony and sculptured, 
and the parietals intervene between the frontals and supraoceipital. 
By some naturalists three families have been recognized for such 
fishes, but they are generally united under one—Qasteoglosside, All 
agree in having the intermaxillaries paired and in the possession of 
well-developed interopercles and subopercles, and thus differ from 
their nearest relatives, the dwarfed Pantodontids of Africa. The 
life histories of these forms are little known, but two of the represent- 
atives of the group have been ascertained to be care takers of eggs 
and young, and very interesting details have been made known of 
one of them, 
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THE ARAPAIMA. 


The most gigantic fresh-water fish—of America, at least—is that 
best known as the pirarucu and arapaima. Scientifically it has been 
most aptly named slrapaima gigas, and it is the only species of its 
genus, as well as family. In addition to the characters already 
noted, which it shares with other Osteoglossoideans, it has the belly 
rounded and not keeled. the dorsal longer than the anal, the ventrals 





Fa, 00.—The Mirarucu or Arapalma (Aropalma gigas). 


far behind, postorbitals excessively differentiated and extremely 
long, and numerous (about sixteen) branchiostegal rays. These 
characters, of inconsiderable importance by themselves, are the super- 
ficial concomitants of important osteological peculiarities which 
would necessitate too much technical detail for the present article. 
Those who would seek further information are referred to an article 
on the “Cranial osteology of the families Osteoglossida, Panto- 





Fia, 70.—The Mrarves (Arapaima gigas), Uead eniurged, After Vulenclennes. 


dontida, and PAractalemida,” by W. G. Ridewood, in the Journal 
of the Linnean Society for 1895 (vol. 29, pp. 252-882, pl. 30-32). 
The pirarucu is known by this name, according to Castelnau, 
among all the tribes which live along the Amazon. The name is said 
to be a Guarani word meaning red fish. Arapaima is also a native 
name. 
The ptrarucu is unquestionably the largest fresh-water fish of 
America, if not of the world, as has been claimed. It has, accor ding 
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to Castelnan, a medium length of about 8 feet (2.50 meters), and 
one of that size is said to weigh about 330 pounds (150 kilograms). 
Occasionally, however, a much greater size 15 attained. Schomburgk 
“was assured by the inhabitants of the Rio Negro thet they have 
caught some 15 feet long and of 12 to 13 arrobas (410 pounds) 
weight.” These accounts are obviously discrepant. If a fish § feet 
long weighs 330 pounds, one 15 feet long, having the same pro- 
portions, would weigh nearly, Lf not quite, a ton. Undoubtedly 
Castelnau exaggerated the weight of a fish & feet long; Schomburgk 
more nearly approximated the truth by attributing to a fish “6 to 7 
feet” long a weight of “ not less than 150 pounds.” 

The natives claim that the mother takes charge of the eggs and 
watches over them with great care, protecting them especially against 
the male, who seeks to devour them. “The young,” it is further as- 





Fig. 71.—The Plrarecn (Arepeima pipes), Tend enlarged. After Valenciennes, 


ferted, “are protected by the mother for some time after they leave 
the eves.” and they “swim generally over her head.” 

Both Castelnan and Schomburgk record this belief of the natives, 
but it is probable they were misled by preconceived notions and 
knowledge of what birds do. It is likely (but not absolutely certain) 
that the male takes charge of the ewes, as in the case of most fishes. 

The pirarucu was ascertained by Agassiz (1868) to be “found 
almost everywhere” in the Amazon Valley and to be “ the most im- 
portant fish of the river, that which, as food, corresponds to cattle 
for the population along the banks.” Castelnau records (1855) that 
its flesh, supplemented by that of the manatee, serves to feed the 
numerous “ nations ” of that part of the world. Mssentially the same 
conditions persist to the present time. “ When fresh it is excellent, 
and the belly nearly all fat,” and it is the belly that is held in reat - 
est esteem. It is not alone as a fresh fish, however. that it is used. 
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Great numbers are salted and cured, and it is the object of a consider- 
able commerce. 
THE HETEROTIS, 


The best account of the nesting habits of any Osteoglossoimlean has 
been given by the late J. 5. Budgett, who visited Africa in 1900 for 
the purpose of studying the life histories of some of that comtinent’s 
remarkable fishes. Like the arapaima, //eterotia is so distinct from 
all other forms that it has been set aside as the tvpe of an independent 
family, While it agrees with the arapaima and the Osteoglossids as 
to the characters already indicated, it has a rounded belly, the dorsal 
shorter than the anal, the ventrals submedian, the postorbitals con- 
tinuous in an even curve with the suborbitals, the mouth small, and 
the branchiostegal rays in reduced number (seven or eight). The 
principal characters, however, are skeletal modifications, especially of 
the bones of the hack of the skull, and. more than all, of the exOoclpi- 
tal bones, which furnish large accessory condyles for the first vertebra. 





Fin. T2.—The Deterotls (Heterofia allotiews), After Valenciennes. 


The only known /eterotis, {. niloticus, 1s a large fish, ocensionally 
even attaining a length of 3 feet or more. A good idea of it may be 
obtamed from the accompanying figure. 

The heterotis makes a very large circular nest, and, indeed, in some 
of the swamps of west Africa which Budgett visited, one of the most 
striking features was “the presence of numbers of enormous nests,” 
which looked like “ miniature lagoons,” and which proved to be those 
of Meferotis niloticus. The “nests measured four feet in diameter 
and were made in about two feet of water.” The walls were * about 
eight inches thick at the top and compact, being made of the stems of 
the grasses removed by the fish from the center of the nest.” The 
floor was “the swamp-bottom, and was made perfectly smooth and 
bear.” 

Budgett once had the good fortune to see a “ fantang” (sueh is 
the native name of the heterotis) make a nest, and tells how it was 
done. “It was circling round and round the wall of its nest, every 
now and then throwing its tail upwards and outwards, tossing onl to 
the top of the wall the débris from the inside of the nest. Thus it 
toiled on until the wall reached the surface of the water und was com- 
plete. When the nest was finished the water it contained was per- 
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fectly clean and clear, so that I could see with my water telescope the 


eggs nearly covering the bottom of the nest. When all the eggs are 
laid the fich leaves the nest by a hole at one side.” 

The nest appears to be used * for at most four or five days.” The 
eps, it was thonght, were hatched in about two days. The larve had 
long external blood-red gill filaments. 
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Fia, T.—Nest of the Deerotia, Alter Rudgett. 


As soon as they are released they strike ont from the bottom, and, 
the day after hatching, “may be seen continually passing up and 
down.” The next day “they cease to pass up and down, and converg- 
ing to a swarm about one foot in diameter, form a deep continuous 
. ¢irele remarkable for its reeularity and persistence. The swarm oecu- 
pies the exact center of the little lagoon. The young fry, which by 
now have lost the long external gill filaments, are seen to be steadily 





Fia, 74.—Neterotls eilotieus, larva, a day after hatching. After Budget, 


eareering round and round, ever in the same direction, for at least a 
day. About the fourth day the swarm becomes less persistent and 
regular, the larva: swimming first to one side of the nest and then to 
the other, until about the fifth day they leave the nest by the exit fora 
few trial trips, attended by the parent, and finally leave it altogether, 
swimming hither and thither in a dense swarm, from which the par- 
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ent is never far distant.” Budgett kept many of the fry for several 
weeks, but * could not get them to feed and eventually they all died.” 


THE UMBEIDS, OR MOUDFISHES, 


The pairing and oviposition of Mudfishes or Umbrids has not been 
observed in America, though T had some for months under observa- 
tion, but P. Carbonnier appears to have succeeded in mating them and 
observing the behavior of a parent fish to the eggs and young. The 
fact, however, has been universally overlooked owing to his mis- 
naming of specimens. Te called them “la Fondule (Fundula eypri- 
nodenta, Cuv.),” but no such tame appears in any of Cuvier’s works 
und the fish in question was evidently not a #wadefus, and there ts lit- 
tle, if anv, doubt that it was the common Mudfish (mbra pygmema) 
occurring around New York. The reasons for this identification are 
given in Science for December 21, 1906. The article by Carbonnier is 
in the Buletin Mensuel de la Société d’Acclimatation for November, 
L874 (pp. 665-074). Tt seems that the female fish there described 
watches over her eggs “ with a tender solicitude” during the fort- 
night of “incubation.” “Elle écarte et emporte avec soin tous les 
ealiments terrelx qui pourraient etre une cause d'alteration,” ete. 
For full details the original article should be consulted. The identi- 
fication here made should be confirmed by observations on living 
fishes. The habits of the species are of unexpected interest. ‘ 





Fig, 75.—An Ophiocephalld, Ophioe, Actes africana, Alter Stelndachner, 


THE UFPHIOCEPHALIDS, OK SNAREHEADS, 


The old Romans had a way of expressing incredulity by reference 
to nature, but they were not always happy in so doing. Horace took 
as the acme of improbability the existence of a black swan—rere avis 
in terris; yet all the swans of Australia are black. Seneca would 
“go a-fishing in the sea,” and contrasted with such a natural course 
unother: “There are many things in this place will come into thy 
minde, which a man may term after a merry sort, both incredulous 
and fabulous, that a man should go and fish with his pickaxe and not 
with nets and hookes.” 

But with pickax and spade may the Ophiocephaloid fishes be 
sought in India. The bed of a pond or even a river that appears to 
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be barren on the surface may harbor a few inches below quite a 
harvest in the shape of fishes which have found their way there for 
refuge from the drought. It is this group of Ophieceplhalids, too, 
which furnishes some interesting examples of paternal care. 

The Ophiocephalids are elongated fishes with a flattish, dechvous 
head, seales of moderate size on the body and larger ones on the head 
in oblique rows, a long dorsal and a long but shorter anal (both spine- 
less}, and ventral fins behind or under the bases of the pectoral with 
six soft ravs, the outermost being undivided, but articulated distally. 
These characters are supplemented by a peculiar modification of the 
branchial apparatus adaptive to werial respiration, as well as by many 
cther anatomical characters. The labyrinthiform apparatus is also 
useful under certain other disturbing conditions, according to Day. 
“When pollution or poisonous substances find access to rivers or mud 
i carried down in such quantities as to choke the gills of most forms, 
these Ophiocephalide are almost unaffected, for breath- 
ing atmospheric air direct, the presence or absence of flu- 
viatile contamination is not of such material consequence 
to their existence. They are able to live until the poison 
has passed downstream and the waters are again puri- 
fied.” The differences from all other fishes, indeed, are 
so great that there is not universal agreement as to the 
affinities of the family. 

The Ophiocephalids are about 30 in number and found 
in almost all the tropical and even subtropical regions of 
Fra, 7%.—Ophie the Old World, 3 occurring in Africa, but all the others 

in Southern and eastern Asia and the islands to the 
southward. In the Philippine Islands are found at least 5 species. 

There is no general English name that can take the place of Ophio- 
cephalids. Snakeheads is a book name that interprets the Latin title, 
but is rarely used. The word in most popular use is murrul, vari- 
ously spelled, which is the common vernacular Indian term for species 
of the family. 

When a prolonged drought dries up the ponds or bodies of water 
in which they have flourished the snakeheads do not necessarily 
succumb to the consequences, but are provided with means to contend 
against the adverse conditions. Some burrow into the drying bot- 
tom, sometimes to the depth of 3 or 4 feet even, into 1 moister horton, 
end in such places may survive till later rains release them from their 
entombment and restore the waters to their former beds. The fishes 
retain moisture enough to keep their gills from dessication and are 
able to breathe the little air needed direct or even to suspend respira- 
tion. Others wander from the receding pond to seek more favorable 
quarters, Such emigrations are mostly engaged in during night time 
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and when the ground and sir are moist they can travel considerable 
distances. This capacity is frequently exercised “in the beginning 
of the rainy season,” when they may be “often seen travelling among 
wet grass; it is so made use of in the opposite season of incipient 
drought. It is claimed by some that such emigrations are not en- 
tirely pointless, and that instinct guides them to water, but such 
claims have not been confirmed—at least not fully confirmed. 

Peripatetic showmen and jugglers avail themselves of this, for a 
fish, remarkable aptitude for terrestrial progression, both in India 
and China. They carry the fishes about, and when a fitting audience 
can be obtained take the fishes from their receptacle and place them 
on the ground, when they proceed to “walk” or “crawl about,” 

greatly to the wonder and amusement of the children. “Owing to 
the breadth of their bodies they are able to progress in a serpentine 
manner, chiefly by means of their pectoral and caudal fins, first one of 
the former being advanced and then its fellow.” The progression is 
really of the nature of crawling. 

The Ophiocephalids are especially piscivorous, but their voracity 





Fig, 77-—Ophiveephalus borceu, After Day. 


is by no means limited to fishes; indeed they “appear to consider a 
frog, mouse, or rat as luscious a morsel as a fellow fish. A frog, in 
fact, proves to be as captivating a bait for some of them at least as it is 
to a pike, “Near Ganjam,” India, a native official told Day “how 
he had ventured out one night to see how murrul “—the w alling 
fishes or ophiocephals—‘ were captured. The fisherrman was pro- 
vided with a long flexible bamboo as a rod, and as a bait used a live 
frog. Hardly had the frog splashed into the water when a moderately 
sized murrul seized and swallowed it. Desirous of observing what 
would occur next, the fish was left on the hook as a bait for something 
élse, Before long a large water snake was seen swimming toward it, 
gnd soon had the fish inclosed in its eapacious jaws, and in this 
fashion all three were pulled together out of the water.” It would 
from this seem that they are active and feed by night as they also do 
by day. 

Naturally when the species are so numerous, there is considerable 
diversity in habitat and habits. “Some of them reside in ponds, 
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others prefer rivers, where they take up their residence in deserted 
holes which they find in the banks. The pond species delight in 
lying at the grassy margins, where the water is not deep enough to 
cover them; and here they are able to respire atmospheric air direct.” 
So teaches Day (1855). “Some of the ophiocephali prefer dirty to 
clean water, perhaps for purposes of concealment. When they have 
stirred up all the sediment and exuded » quantity of mucus they ap- 
pear to be delighted, their colors become more vivid, and they ascend 
to their favorite resort, lying amongst the vegetation just beneath the 
surface of the water. As soon as clean water is given them they be- 
come excited, as if they imagined the time had arrived when they 
should change their abode.” 

But such places ind postures are at times exchanged for others. 
They may be “ frequently seen floating on the surface of the water 
as if asleep,” Such individuals “may be approached very closely,” 
Tn some places guns are used and the fish are shot, but “the game 
usnally sinks when killed and has to be dived for or otherwise ob- 
tained.” 

The differences either in size or coloration between the sexes are in- 
considerable. Monogamy and parental solicitude are accredited to 
them. They mostly, it is said, breed twice a year. The eggs are 
quite large and vary in number in accordance with the size of the 
female; in one Day estimated there were about 4,700 eggs. Ovipo- 
sition Is provided for in a rude receptacle which is prepared by the 
mile, “The ©. striatus of Mysore is said to construct a nest with 
its tail among the vegetation near the edges of the tanks, whilst it 
bites off the ends of the weeds which grow in the water.” Over this 
the parent keeps guard, and his care is exercised not only for the 
eggs, but for the young until they are developed and strong enough 
to care for themselves, “Then they are driven away to seek their 
own subsistence,” and those who are “too obstinate to leave,” it is 
believed, are “eaten by their progenitors.” 

The Ophiocephalids are highly esteemed for table use, “ those 
which inhabit rivers being better flavored than the others which live 
in sluggish or stagnant water.” They form in many places a very 
important part of the fish supply of the community. They are in 
prime condition, or at least chiefly demanded, in a perfectly fresh 
state. To supply such a demand, “in China they are often carried 
alive in tubs or pails of water, and slices are cut for sale as wanted, 
the fish selling dear whilst it retains life, while what remains after 
death is considered a5 of little value. nm The entrails are removed 
before taking the fish around but the muscles remain long responsive 
to irritation, and “ when the irritability of the flesh is so much ex- 
hausted that it no longer quivers under the knife, its value is greatly 
depreciated.” This practice, Richardson thinks, * however much it 
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may shock the feelings when described, is not worse than the crimp- 
ing of cod on the London fish stalls.” It is almost superflygus to 
add, after this account, that “they are very tenacions of life.” 

By the natives the adult fishes, as well as their eggs, are “ greatly 
sought after as food,” 

To insure a continuous supply they are kept to a considerable 
extent in ponds or tanks and even in aquaria, but their wandering 
proclivity and climbing capability entail precautions against their 
emergence. “They are exceedingly difficult to retain in aquaria 
unless the tops are covered over, as otherwise they manage to escape 
and proceed on their travels.” 





Pir. 78.—Common Threespined Stickleback ((fasterosteus seuleotus), Enlarged. 
STICK LERACKS., 


The Gasterosteids, or sticklebacks, are more or less compressed fusi- 
form or moderately elongated fishes with a partly or wholly naked 
skin, but generally with a row of high plates along part of the tail at 





Fic, 79.—Four-splned BileSiehack (Apeltes quadracns). Enlarged. 


least: the head is conic and pointed in front or prolonged into a short 
tube, and the jaws armed with narrow bands of teeth; the ventrals 
are a short or moderate distance behind the bases of the pectorals, 
and each has a stout spine and one or two reduced rays; the dorsal 
furniture consists of two to fifteen free dorsal spines and behind them 
a dorsal fin with branched rays, and the anal is like the second dorsal. 
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There is, in other respects than those mentioned, much more di- 
versity than in most other families, although the species are not very 
numerous; their exact number, however, is uncertain. The species 
appear to be subject to unusual variation, and characters which would 
be of specific importance in most groups in this appear to be merely 
individual deviations, A result of this was that before the extent of 
this variability was appreciated many specific names were based on 
what later proved to be unstable characters. For instance, an able 
French naturalist, Prof. Emile Blanchard, thought that in France 
alone there were seven species with three dorsal spines and four 
species with many. He was even strongly inclined to think that 
other species (plusieurs espéces) remained to be discovered. 

Naturalists of the present day reduce the seven to one (Gasteroa- 
fevs acileatus) and the four to another (Pyqgosters or Pungitius 
pungitivs). It is not impossible, however (but not probable) that 
it may be found that from the extreme of undue multiplication or 
“splitting” of species there has been a revulsion to an opposite 
extreme of excessive “lumping.” Much more certain are the genera; 
these are readily separated and stand ont boldly in nature. Three 
of these occur in the Old World—Gasterostens, Pungitina (Pyqos- 
fews), and Spinachia. Gasterostena and Pungitins are equally well 
represented in North America, and the absence of Spinaciia is more 
than balanced by the existence here of two unknown to Europe— 
Fueatia and Apeltes. OF all these the nesting habits are more or 
less known. 

All the sticklebacks take care of their eggs and the newly born 
young, but it is the male, and not the female, that exercises parental 
care: he it is that builds a nest that would do credit to a bird and 
drives or entices the full female to enter into it and deposit her ripe 
burden, When a sufficient supply of eggs has been secured, the male 
closes the nest and remains in charge till the young have reached 
4 size which he considers to be sufficient to enable them to wander 
away and seek their own living. 

The sticklebacks have been divided among three groups or sub- 
families. 





Fra. &).—Teneplped Stictlehack | Pungitiue punpifima). Fig. §1.—Gaserosieus, 
After Storer. fells below 


The best-known forms, or Gasterosteines, have the pelvic bones 
forming an arrow-like or V-shaped plate below, the point extending 
backward. 
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The three-spined sticklebacks (G@asterostews), ten or many spined 
sticklebacks (Pyqosteus), and those with four or five, dorsal spines 
reclinable directly backward (Eucelia) belong to it. 

One pectiliar American type, the A peltines, have the pelvic bones 





Fi, #2.—Foorspioed Suickleback (Apelire Fic. SL—Apeities, Pel- 
quadrocus), After Storer. vis below, 
obtuse behind, lateral bars, and between them an unarmed belly. 

A third type, the Spinachiines, have the pelvic bones loosely con- 
nected in front only and the ventral fins inserted farther back than 
in the others: the body is also more elongated, the snout extends 
forward in a somewhat tubiform manner, and the dorsal spines are 
nore NuMerots. 

The most generally distributed and characteristic of the genera 
and that to which the largest species except Spinachia belong 15 Gas- 
terostews, or the three-spined sticklebacks. ‘The body is comparatively 
high and has « fusiform contour, there are two large free spines on the 
back and a smaller one in front of the fin, and the ventral spines are 
considerably behind the roots of the peectorals and under the inter- 
space between the first and second dorsal spines. The most com- 
mon species—common to Europe and America—is the (rasterosteus 
aculeatua, 

Almost any permanent body of water, however small, may har- 
bor some. In the words of Smitt,“ It is often met with in collections 
of water so small and so isolated that it appears difficult. if not 
impossible, to explain the manner in which it has been conveyed 
thither, or the sources from which it derives its support. It is 
fondest of calm water, and in summer frequents shallow spots close 
inshore, especially where the sunshine has full play. Here it leads 
a merry life, and one may often see it leap several centimeters out 
of the water, while at other times it keeps still at the same spot, as 
though there were nothing in the world to disturb it. But in a 
moment it is all life and spirit and darts off with the speed of an 
arrow. In stormy weather it is tossed on the waves and has thus been 
cast even into a boat. Toward autumn it retires to deeper spots on the 
shores of channels, estuaries, or larger inlets. In late autumn and at 
the beginning of winter, however, it roams about in large companies.” 
It then prepares for winter quarters; “when the cold is most severe, 


it probably lies packed in large shoals at the bottom.” 
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It is un eminently gregarious fish and its schools are sometimes very 
large, but they are not equally large every year. Some years they may 
be comparatively few and in others exceptionally abundant. In 
many of the northern streams, W. C. Kendall (1902) testifies, they 
vecur “in such vast numbers as to be used for fertilizer” and “as 
food for cows and dogs, and even for men. They were taken in 
large numbers in the brush weirs used for catching small herring on 
the coast of Maine, and in the same locality often become a nuisance 
by clogging the nets of the swelt seimers.” 

One instance illustrative of their oceasional extraordinary num- 
bers has been often quoted, but is as apt now as ever. In 1776 Pen- 
nant claimed that “once in seven or eight years amazing shoals 
appear in the Welland ” Canal “and come up the river in the form 
of a vast column. They are supposed to be the multitudes which 
have been washed out of the fens by the floods of several years and 
collected in some deep hole till, overcharged with numbers, they are 
periodically obliged to attempt a change of place. The quantity 1s 
so reat that they are used to manure the land, and trials have been 
made to get oil from them. A notion may be had of this vast shoal 
by saying that a man employed by the farmer to take them has got 
for a considerable time 4 shillings a day by selling them at a half 
penny a bushel.” 

This account has been quoted as unparalleled, but several notices in 
American publications come nearly, if not fully, up to it. In the 
Canadian Annual Report on Fisheries for 1863 (p. 61) it is reported 
that the three-spined stickleback or picassou was “caught in great 
quantities in the small rivers, brooks, and barachois of Magdalen 
Islands, where it is used as food for cattle and as manure,” and that 
“400 barrels were caught” in 1862 “in the barachois of Basque 
Harbor” alone, Four hundred barrels were also caught in 1866 and. 
sold as manure at 25 cents per barrel, but in 1867 the catch was 
smaller (150 barrels) and prices advanced to“ 1s. 3d. per barrel.” 

Sticklebacks are very voracious and almost omnivorous, their 
rapicity being only limited by their size. The eggs and fry of 
other fishes suffer severely from their attacks, but with apparently 
equal relish they take worms, the minute entomostracan crustaceans, 
the larvee and imagines of insects, and small mollusks. But they do 
not refrain from attacking fishes much larger than themselves. “ Mr. 
Mable, at the Weston-super-Mare Museum, had some three-spined 
sticklebacks in an aquarium, and some rouch, Leucisceus rutilva, were 
added. With this invasion the prior inhabitants were dissatisfied, 
hut not frightened, as they forthwith attacked the newcomers, bit- 
ing at them anywhere until they became thoroughly cowed. These 
little tyrants were observed to place themselves in front of the roach, 


s Fisheries: Appendices for 1860 (p 4 42) and 1887 (Dp. 34). 
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steady themselves by their tails, and then suddenly dart straight at 
the lips of their intended prey, from which they bit pieces out. 
These uttucks were continued until all the roach had been killed, 
when they were eaten by their conquerors.” 

Another instance of insatiable voracity has been recorded by Baker. 
One devoured in five hours 74 young dace, which were a quarter of 
an inch long and of the thickness of horsehair. Two days afterwards 
it swallowed 62, and would probably have eaten as many every day 
could they have been procured for it. 

Such are the main facts respecting the general habits of the stickle- 
backs, but their chief interest to us are the extraordinary nests which 
they make and the still more extraordinary provision with which 
nature has endowed the males to make those nests. 

When spring and warm weather are well advanced males and 
females become impressed with the instinct to reproduce their kind, 
and the whole organization is modified accordingly. The female's 
abdomen becomes distended with eggs, and the male, who had been 
silvery white during winter, assumes a brilliant livery, develops from 
the urinary bladder and kidneys the material for a peculiar thread- 
like substance, and prepares to make a nest for the reception of eggs 
of such females as he may be able to influence. 

The peculiar secretion from the kidneys deserves some notice here, 
for it is unique and only known in the sticklebacks, It was first 
fully described by Karl Mobius (1885) and soon afterwards by John 
Ryder (1882) and E. E. Prince (1885). The last has not only given 
an excellent account of the peculiar structure, but some apt illustra- 
tions, and these are reproduced herewith. (Plate L) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. 
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Fig. 1. Transverse section (male Goasterdatens ap.) of renal mnss, urinary 
“hiadder, vte., in wit, x 160 diameter. A, kidneys (coalesced portion): @ a, 
right and left ureters passing longitudinally slong outer ventral borders of Our 
kidneys: 4, urinary tubules, muclel of epithelial cells Indicated. B, urinary 



















ss bindder, behind the cervix: «, epithelial; b, fibrous layer: c, ¢, right and left 
ss tirefers (on opposite sides of bladder); d, contained thread-like secretion from — oS 

_ kidneys; C, intestine; D, DD’, testes, ie 

= Ss Fig, 2. Fragment of hyaline capsule of ovum, showlng the rews of pits and * 
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Fig. 4 Portion of mucous secretion, showing funicular structure, x 450, EY 
Fig. 5. Sketch of nest (dingrammatic), one-third natural size, the pockety 
containing ova exposed. a, @, transeversely arranged intersecting threads; 
‘ b, ‘, InAsses of ova contained in the Interspaces of next. 
Fig. 6, Dissection of male, showing viscera of posterior portion of abdominal 
ceavity, about natural size, o, enlarged urinary bidder: 6, left flexure of urim- 
ary badder (cervix): ¢, right flexure of urinary bladder (near posterior term- Te 
ination); d, genital pore; ©, cloacal depression; f, anus; g, urinary aperture; , a~ 
i hy. alimentary canal; 4 4, right and left testes; j, j, kidneys; j', ureters; ky, eit 
_— swim bladder. 
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On examining the male at the breading seison, the kidneys sre seen fo Ie 
considerably swollen, the enlargement belng especially noticenble posteriorly 
(fg. 1 A). Sections of the kidneys reveal an altered condition of the sinuous 
tubules (fg. 1 A. 6), the conleal epithelial cells of which are swollen at their 
free ends and Indefinite in outline. The noclens of each cell Is slightly dls- 
placed and occuples a more terminal position than in the normal condition, 
These epithelial cells are active In secreting the material used in constrocting 
the nest. They perform the function, Indeed, of cell glands, ind their secretion 
is carried by the uriniferous tubes to the aiter ventral border of ench kidney, 
where a large duct posses longitudinally. In crom section the ureters (pl. 
1, fig. 1 A, @, @) are oval, and thelr copacity Is very great at this time, the 
wills belng of dense fibrous tissue Uned with pavement epithellum. Both 
ureters emerge from the renal mass near the posterior end, and descending in 
a forward direction become applied to the wall of the so-called urinary bladder, 
which at this point is somewhit attenuate!, and passing anteriorly they open 
obliquely from without Inward into the bladder. ‘This strocture, it le dnuneces- 
sury to aay, ls not morphologically connected with the urinary receptacle of 
higher vertebrates, the lengthened course of the ureters, of which it is simply 
a dilated common portion, being due to ite extraordinary development in the 
tunle stickleback. Inn fish $4) Inches In length it ls about on inch long, amd nt 
Its widest part one-fifth Inch In dinmeter. Situated on the right side of the 
abdominal eavity, Immediately below the swim bladder in the posthepatic 
region, it bos the form of a capacious pyriform sac, ending blindly anteriorly, 
and diminishing In clreamférence as it posses backwarl ipl 4, fg. F, a). 
Before terminating posteriorly it describes a double curve, crossing over the 
intestine from the right to the left side (pl. 1, fig..0, 6), and after o short 
pirailel course passing on the ventral side of the Intestine to the right Hide 
ngain (pl 1, fig. 6 c), debouching behind the genital pore (pl, 1, fig. , a) 
into 4 urinogenital sinus, forming the posterior portion of a cloncen] depression 
(plo, fie. § oc), into which olso the anus opens ipl. . fic. 2. The wall 
of the hladder consists of two lnyers, an ‘Internal epithelium (pl. 1, fig. 1 B, @), 
which Is readily detached, and a dete external connective layer (pl 1, fie. 
1 B, 6), which thins out as the blader enlarges anteriorly. Traces of an inter- 
inetinte musculir layer appear posterlorly where the walls ure extraordinarily 
thickens’. The descending ureters (pl.o1, fig. 1 BE, ec c) approach opposite 


sides of the bladder, that on the Jeft proceeding obliquely below the common 


duct of the rasa deferentia, and passing forward and merging In the walls of 
the bhadder on the left alde, 

This union is shown In the same transverse section which shows the union of 
the vasa deferens of the left testis with that of the right The course of the right 
ureter is aborter and more direct, ns the bladder Iles on that side of the alatom- 


inal envity at this point. lt conlesces with the right wall of the bladder pre- 


cisely opposite the left ureter. As the bladder descends to cross the Intestine 
inferiorly it twists, so that the left ureter is brought to the central side of the 
cervix of the bladder, Goth return to the lateral position as the bladder crosses 
the Intestine, The Intestine now curves to the right, and the relations of the 
ureters become reverses, the right belng below and the left rising to the dorsal 
side of the bladder. They Increase rapidly in capacity, showing In cross section 
an extremely elliptical cavity, and as the bladder enlarges they pass obliquely 
inte its chamber, their walls belng continuous with the external layer of the 
bladder, Along this tortuous course the visel! secretion of the renal tubules 
reaches the bladder, where It ls stored up When first forme] the secretion Is 
almply o plastle jelly; but o fibrillar structure appears to rapidly develop In It. 
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Lodem! this appearances ia anime! while the secretion is contained in the 
areters, The epithelial cells of the orinury conols exert so actively the secret- 
Ing function that the bladder becomes much distende! by the aceunmlating 
mens, i at bength it flows slowly te the urinary aperture, where it emerges 
as a tenacious elastic thread which readily adheres to any external object on 
contact, Tt con hardly be doubted that this secretion can be extroded at 
Plensure, the walls of the bladder, assisted by the abdominal porletes, belng 
Sufficient to effect this; buat it is produced ao abundantly that It also often 
appenrs te come ont involuntarily, Mole fishes may often be seen with aoglisten- 
Ing, pendolons, Goneld nites hanging from the urinary aperture, and lnereasing 
In sine until 1 hbemnes detneheal, Soeh fosk-shaped mises of nics occur 
freyuentiy in tanks where these fishes sre confined and no opportunity is 
afforded for neat building, When, however, an appropriate mass of seaweeds 
his been selected) ty the male, the fieh lias merely to approach closely, so that 
the protrading mocus may adheres to on projecting from), aml by passing and 
repiesing ronnd the moss the weaving operation is necomplished. Ocenstonally 
6 rapid ejaculatory movement ta observed, und it is Interesting to note that the 
threads tire not carelealy superposed, except when necessary for locrensing the 
density of the nest, bot ore crossed ot an angle by the varving movementa of 
the fish, so that rhomboldal spaces gre inclosed ond a regular rethenlim ls thos 
prodoced) (pel. 1 fie. Fy, 

Often the tightly drawn thread suaps asunder, thouch It tenacity is extreme, 
The fibers then carl up ond form o terminnl pellet, many of which oceur on the 
surface of the nest. As before remarked. the mucus Is not merely a semisolid 
Plasm, bot mstimes on funiewlor charneter while to the ureters, If one of the 
chords binding o nest together bo examined, it will be found to consist of several 
strinds, the cord itself measuring from 0.0040 to 0.0001 toch tn diameter, and 
the constituent threads from 0.0008 to (2.00002 Inch. These smaller threads 
fznin consist of fine lbomogeneous filaments, which adhere in parallel onder. 
The parallel artaitgement of the Wilt hnnast tee firile tk very striking and quite char- 
acteristle (pl. 1, fig. 4). 

The stickleback is by no means a monogamist, as was once believed, 
but endeavors to induce a number of females to deposit eggs in the 
nest he has built. His bellicose tendency, always considerable, is 
now greatly intensified, for he is exceedingly jealous and takes of- 
fense at every appearance of intrusion or even approach to the 
domain which he has appropriated for his own. The males, too, are 
fewer than the females, and a consequence is that there are many 
furious battles. Smitt tells what may happen: 


Two rivals rush with the speed of arrows against each other, deal a power- 
fol shiestroke with thelr sharp ventral spines, and hasten with undiminished 
se!) exch back to his own domaln, After a few onsets the superiority of the 
stronger combatint is demonstrated, his territory Is extended, pnd he slenal- 
ines his triumph by « splendor of colours, while the vanquished lays aside 
hit brilliant drew’ as though overcome by shame, While the males disport 
therselves in these chivalrous tournaments, or rather, fight for their nests, the 
females swim about in long troops of greater or less strength outside the battle 
ground, nod now umd then a male selects his hemporiry mute from the company. 
The female that heads the troop swims forward with rupid darts, followed hy 
the others, suddenly stops and assumes a vertical pesition, with head toro 
toward the bottom. The others assemble round her and range themselves in 
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the same manner, os densely packed as possible. When she has thos collected 
the troop round her, she suddenly deals a blow that scatters the whole crowd 
in an instant. This spert is often repeated, but the rapidity with which they 
disperse renders it Impossible to oteerve whether It is always the same female 
that takes the lend or whether they change plices. ‘These operations ore con- 
tinued ns long as the sun is bigh Inethe heavens, for four to alx «dhiys, aceon ime 
to the weather. It seems more than probable that during these evolutions the 
femoles lose some roe, which adheres to water plants, and that this Is fertil- 
ized by the males that, perhaps only for the thme being, have not bullt nny nest 
for the ergs. Penecke hos also ascertained that under certain circumstances— 
ns, for example, when he finds « suitable crevice or sechoded nook among the 
water plants—the male does not build any nest, property so called Thos 
we have to deal with two methods of spawning In which the eggs are de- 
veloped where they fall, among the 
water plants, and the more connubial 
metho! in which the eggs are devel- 
ope In a nest made by the male, 
But in any case the nest bullding ts 
one of the most interesting parts of 
the life of the three-spined  stickle 
back, and one which many have been 
In a position to observe, 

One of the fullest and best 
considered, as well as earliest of 
the accounts of the habits of 
the stickleback was published in 
isd4 by Albany Hancock, in 
“Observations on the nidifica- 
tion of Gasterosteus aculeatus 
and ¢rasterostews spinackia,” in 
the Transactions of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club for 1851- 
1854 (Vol. II, pp. 312-317). He 
provided an aquarium in May 
and— 
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Into this new home were put four F™- 5-—Threespined Stickleback male Inying the 


i, foundation of his nest. <Atter Coste. 
or five sticklebacksa, [anid] they at 


once made themselves perfectly at ease, One, without the least hesitation, took 
possession of a certain spot, which it guarded with the greatest pertinucity, 
ittacking vigorously any of its companions that might happen to approach the 
chosen locality, The beetle, too, which sometimes Came slowly paddling by, waa 
pounced upon and unceremoniously tumbled over; but secure within hls scaly 
armor, as the knights of oli, be Iltthe heeded the onslinght of his naked assall- 
not, so overpowering all opposition he scramble! onward in his undeviating 
path. 

This fish was rather amall, bad the throat of a bright red colour and the eves 
of o brilliant bluish-green. At first, ofl the others were pale: but in the course 
of a few days one of them gradually assumed the rich hues of that Just de- 
acribed, and soon afterwards it olso became ottached to o spot, taking up its 
abode in one of the corpers of the trough On examiolug attentively the two 
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adlected localities, a nest was found in each, composed of n collection of dell- 
cate vegetnble fibers, resting on the bottom of the trough and matted into an 
irregularly cirenlar nics, somewhat depressed, ond upward of an inch in 
diameter, the top being covered] over with the same materials and tis ving in the 
counter a large bole, The fishes scarcely ever strayed from thelr nests, but were 
constantly on guard, defending or repairing them. They were perpetin lly 
prylng into the hole at the top und thrusting their heads right into it. On 
one occasion, one of them enteral by this hole, and slowly forced itself through 
the side of the nest. As it gradually moved onwaris its bods hod a pen 

liar, lateral vibratile motion. 
_ —" They would frequently selze 
——— =" = hold of the neat and give it a 
aa = violent tug, shaking sand 
tearing loose the vegetohle 
nitter of which It whe 
MOmpossi: at other thine 
they would carry to it In 
thelr mouths fine oonferva- 
stems snd press them with 
consivdermble foree Into the 
“wall of the nest or thrust 
them into the hele, whieh 
by this menus was pur- 
tally concenled, Occasion- 
Hilly each was observed hover- 

Ing over its next with the 
head close to the orifice, the 
badly belong foclined upwards 
at an sanghe of sbont 45°, 
finning it with the pectoral 
fine, nidm] be o lateral mao- 
tion of the tail, This curious 
IMMPOTTe wis apparently 
for the purpose, so to apenk, 
OF ventilating the spawn, 
which could be distinetly 
Het through the orifice at 
the top: at least, by this 
nein, & current of water 
wis Hide to set In towards 
the nest, as wos rendered 
perfectly evident by the agt- 
tithon of particles of mutter 
‘ittiched to it. This fanning or ventilating process wis repented at short 
Intervals during the (iy and every day until the pawn was hatehed, to 
nemMmMplish which took between two und three weeks. 

Only one nest contalned spawn: the other was torn In pleces and the mate 
Titls seattered about, in the hope that we mizht have the Pleasure of seelng it 
reconstructal In thls we were not disappointed: the fish Immediately bern 
to form a new nest in exactly the same spot, timid by the following day it was 
more thin half completed. It took a mouthful at a tlhe ond was at some 
Talins in adjusting ench jond, eiredding the materials ont and pressing then 
down with Its mouth: it then drew its body slowly over the whole, ribrating 





Fig. 5.—Thres plied Micklebaack tale imisting female in 
sewing, Adber Coste, 
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all the time In the same peculiar manner as when It forced Its way through the 
nest, a8 before stated. 

On the 13th of Jone, the bole at the top of the fruitful nest was found to 
be much enlarged, so thet the entire moss of spawn wos exposed to view, und 
on locking attentively a few of the newly hatched fry were seen fitting sround 
the wall of the nest. The assiduity of the parent was now greatly Increased ; 
It never left the spot; by nlght it rested elther on the nest or by its alde, and 
during the day nothing was allowed to approach, I[t flercely seized a quill 
that was passed down toward the object of [ts solicitude with such vigour that 
the shock of attack was distinctly felt by the band. Combats with Its 
companions became more frequent, bot ite ire was chiefly directed towanl 
its nelebbour, which, ke liself, was engoged in parental dutles, This having 
fiso a next to defend, never shrank from the conflict, and the encounters were 
therefore fierce and prolonged, but nevertheless conducted with all due caution 
ond apparently with much science, os the gentlemen of the ring would express 
it. The sparring was very wary, and generally lasted a few seconds before the 
conbatints closed. The attack was usually commenced by one quietly creeping 
up, watching It opportunity: on this, the other, acting on the defensive, 
would turn its broad side to the enemy, and ralsing the ventral spine walt to 
recelye the onslnought; the sssanilont, intimidated by thie formidable demon- 
atrition, would then slowly retrent, and In its torn bad In the same manner to 
defend lteelf. After thus advancing aml retrenting for a few times, one, 
taking advantage of an unguarded moment, would rush in upon its opponent 
nnd butt at lt with Its bead, apparently endeavoring to blte: the other, rallying, 
returned! the compliment, pod after dashing at ench other in this way two or 
three tlines wlth extraoriinary raoidity the roond wonkl terminnte and each 
fish retreat to ite nest, to recommence its more immeadlinte nidimental duties, 

The fry were at first so minote ond transparent that they could scarcely 
be discerned as they iny partially concealed amid the meshes of the nest; 
every now om] then o alight fluttering motion betrayal their position, other- 
wise it was almost Impossible to distinguish them. As I closely watched thelr 
motions at this time, one of the newly batehe!l fishlings, with Intrepidity 
evo ite experience, ventured to pass the limits of It= erndle: in an instant 
the watchful porent was there, and with gaplnog mouth selxed the litth wan- 
derer, which lmmediately disappeared, the Jaws having close] upon it. Seeing 
this 1 at once guve up the fry as lost, deeming that bere wus an instance of 
Instinct at fault and that all the affectionate solicltude of the parent waa to 
end in devouring its offspring. In this I was mistaken: the old fish, quietly 
returning, dropped the straggler into Ite nest lively and uninjured. During 
the whole of this day none of the fry were permitted to ramble bevond the 
precincts of their fol; when auy attempted to do so—and many did attempt— 
they were invariobly brought buck In the mouth of the parent: none escaped 
its Vigilant eye, and it was amusing to eee with what a hurried, fluttering 
metion the litth things dropped almost perpendicularly down Into the nest, 
so soon a8 they were released from the jaws of the parent. 

Tt was three days before oll the eggs were hatched, ond the attention of the 
parent during all this time was unremitting. On the second day | marked Its 
manwurres for five minutes and found that In this short period it ventilated! the 
nest elght times, warded off on attack of the neighbouring fish, and brought back 
to the nest a straggler or two. During this day the spawn was frequently 
examine! ty the parent, who would occasionally seize bold of it and give It a 
com! shake, apparently for the purpose of throwing off adherent matter, that the 
water might freely circulate nbout the eggs. The parent would then dive bead 
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foremost Into the nest and bring out a mouthful of mud, which It would carry 
to some distance and discharge with a puff. 

The third day was passed in much the same manner, only as the eggs were 
now all hatched the nest was less frequently funne! or ventilated, and the fry, 
about 40 In number, were allowed greater Iiberty, the strongest being permitted 
to recreate themselyes among the conferve that grew on ou stone about = 2 inches 
from the pest. On the fourth day the fanning bad ceased altogether, and the 
rambles of the young were less restricted. They were not yet, however, permitted 
to pass beyond certnin limits When any tronsgresan| these bounds they were 
immediately selzed as heretofore and carried back to the nest, into which they 
were always very glad to eseape from the clutches of thelr ardent parent 
Notwithstanding all her vigilance one contrived, on the fifth day, to escape her 
eye, and in passing the fateful boundary was immediately devoured by the 
other fish, which now seemed always on the watch, neglecting its own barren 
nest, being intent only on appropriating to itself the nestlings of its frultfol 
nelghbour. In this act of cannibalism we see the reason for the parent's anxious 
care and its Jealonsness of Its kind; ond fit ia evident from Mr, Crookenden’s 
aecount, previously quoted, that they greedily devour each others spawn. The 
young fry, however, have other enemies as well as their own species, One day 
a favorite Hwdra (H. fusca) was observed to be distended In a most extrnordl- 
nory manner. On examination it was found to have swallowed the eesiel sul 
shoulders of one of the young fish many thmes larger than itself, and the caudal 
extremity, which was-too much for it and whieh was projecting out of ite mouth, 
had been selzed upon hy another Hydra. Thos It would appear that these low 
organized but powerful and vornclous animals occasionally regule themselves 
on the fesh of the Vertebrata. This happened when the fry were three or four 
weeks oli. 

All the old fish, with the exception of that with the young, were, In comse- 
quence of thelr cannibal propensittes, turned out of the trough; and danger 
being thus removed, the fry were no longer restricted in their rambles, but 
enjoyed the whole range of their erystal abode, Henceforth the parent's assl- 
dulty gradually relaxed, though for days afterwards it was its custom to 
tuke the young occasionally into Its mouth, and after carrying them ao little 
distance to let them drop out agaln. I took one of the fry out one day for 
exumination with the microscope, On returning it to the trough It was In so 
sickly a state as to be scarcely able to leave the vessel, which was held in the 
lond. The old fish, percelving the belplesa condition of its offspring, came up 
to the surface of the water, and selzing bold of the exhausted young one car- 
ried It off almost from amid my fingers, and taking it to some distance puffed It 
eut of its mouth into a tuft of couferve. This courageous act of our little fish 
would seem, In some measure, to give eredence to the assertion, so frequently 
made, that some of the sharks protect thelr young by recelying them Into the 
mouth on the approuch of danger, 


The stickleback’s life is probably a short one. For a long time tt 
was supposed to be biennial, but one individual at least was kept for 
“nearly double that time.” 

Such are the habits of the three-spined stickleback. Those of the 
other species of the family are similar in most respects, but each group 
of species seems to have its own special way of making its nest, as 
Coste long ago (1848) showed. According to the French naturalist, 
while the three-spined sticklebacks (Epinoches) invariably (invari- 
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ablement) construct their nests on the ground and open to view; the 
wmany-spined sticklebacks (Epinochettes) on the contrary always 
attach theirs to vegetation, such as the leaves of aquatic plants. Coste 
considered this difference to be of importance enough to indicate 
generfc distinction for the fishes making the nests, and consequently 
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Fro. §6.—Nest of Ten-splned Stickleback. Female preparing to enter a nest to lay ber 
gua. After Coste. 


he restricted the nathe Gesferosteus to the three-spined stickleback, 
and proposed Pungitivs for the many-spined species." 


f#As the nomenclatural proposition has been universally overlooked, and the 
work In which {it ls published is iInsecessible to most, Coste’s own words, conclud- 
Ing the generalization, may be given: “* * * différence caracteristique qui 
perit justifier lo séparation qu'on a faite de ces polesons en deux genres ((Fas- 
fcrosftens et Pungitius).” Pungitivs thus anticipates Ppyosteus, 
aM 1o——oH 
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Spinachia has also a characteristic habit of making a nest, using as 
a basis a frond of seaweed or some sea plant. The nests “ occur most 
frequently among seaweeds fringimg the tidal pools, and of such 
marginal reeds they are constructed,” as has been indicated by Prince. 





Fic, S7.—Nest of Ten-epinel Stickletock, Male rotating in hie nest to make it tubular, 
After Coabe, 


It has been generally forgotten that the nest of a Spinachia was first 
illustrated in 1843 by Robert Hamilton in his British Fishes (pl. 6). 


THE SUS FISHES AND THEIR KIX. 


Perhaps the fishes best and most generally known to the boys, and 
consequently the elder natives of eastern and middle America, are 
those most frequently called sunfishes or sunnies, but which also are 
misnamed in various localities bream, roach, and perch. Bream and 
its corrupt form, brim, are, indeed, in most common use in many 
places, especially in the Western States. These are the most gayly 
colored of a family designated by ichthyologists as Centrarchids, and 
with popular intent sometimes dubbed the Sunfish family. All have 
a compressed body, which is mostly expanded vertically and almost 
equally below and above the longitudinal axis of the body. The 
stales are mostly rather large or of moderate stze, but in some (the 
black basses) rather small, and the lateral line is continuous. The 
head is scaly and in most the suboperculum is expanded backward in 
an ear-like flap. The nostrils are double. The roof of the mouth is 
dentigerous, the teeth being in some confined to the vomer, but in 
most extending on to the palatines and in some also to the pterygoids 
and the tongue. There are mostly six branchiostegal rays, very rarely 
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seven. The lower pharyngeal bones are always distinct. The dor- 
st] and anal fins are diversiform, but in most of the species the soft 
portions of the dorsal and anal fins are almost exactly opposite and 
halance each other, These characters are supplemented by still more 
important osteological ones, which confirm the natural association of 
the genera.* 

Besides the sunfishes, others of greater economical importance be- 
long to the family, as the black basses, the crappies, and the rock 
basses, Thirty and more species in all represent the family and all 
are confined to North America and mostly to the United States, but 
half « dozen extend into northern Mexico and two are peculiar to 
her northern States. 

So far as known all the Centrarchids take more or less care of 
their eggs and young, and doubtless it is always the male parent that 
undertakes this charge. There are, however, various degrees to 
which care is exercised, and it is possible (not probable) that some 
inay fail to take any care of either eggs or young. There should cer- 
tainly be some young naturalist who will undertake to watch and 
study the aberrant members of the family. 

The species whose life histories are best known are the black 
basses (.Micropterus dolomiew and AM. salmoides). On these innumer- 
able articles and pamphlets have been published, and 3 volumes 
or treatises of superior value." One of these is James A. TMenshall’s 
“ Book of the Black Bass” (1881, 1589; 463 pp.; 2d ec., 1904), 
another, Henshall’s “ More about the Black Bass” (1895), and the 
latest and most authoritative of all is a monograph by Jacob Reig- 
hard, “ The Breeding Habits, Development, and Propagation of the 
ips Bass,” published as Bulletin of the Michigan Fish Commission 
No. 7. Henshall expresses the opinion of many in his declaration 
(More, 47) that “the Black Bass is excelled by no other fish that 
swims for gameness and among fresh water species by but one, the 
Whuite-fish [Cereqonus|, for the table.” 

The family is quite diversiform and three major groups or sub- 
families are recognizable, the Micropterines, the Lepomines, and the 
Centrarchines. 

The Wieropterines, or black basses, are the least specialized and 
most like serranoid or perciform fishes. They are of rather clongate 
oblong form, with weak dorsal spines reduced backward and an anal 
shorter than the soft dorsal and also with weak spines. The ‘colors 


The churacters here given OOTP re ind contrast with those of the Cichlids, 
to which moat of the Centrare hids benr so much resemblance. 

tA recent volume by W. C. Harris and T. WH. Bean, " The Basses, fresh water 
and marine” (1005), also relates chlefly to the black basses, 
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contrast with those of other members of the family by their dark and 
somber hues, Only two species are recognized. 
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Fia, §&—A Micropterine, The Bmall-mouth Hlock-bazsa (Wirropterws dolomirw), 


The Lepomines, or sunfishes, have the body comparatively short, the 
dorsal spines robust and not decreasing in size backward, and the anal 
fin has a soft portion opposite and equal to that of the dorsal and 
with its front part formed of three or more stout spines. Most of the 
species of the family belong to this group. and almost all are bril- 
hantly colored and especially conspicuous by the large black and 
sometimes Variegated carlike extensions of the opercular membranes. 
The colors rival those of such tropical fishes as the angel fishes or 
Chetodontids and the lacy fishes, or Labrids, 





Pia, 8.—A Lepomine, The Loog-eured Sunfish (Lepomue quritus), 


The Centrarchines, or crappies, have deep fusiform bodies and quite 
characterist ic, Vertical fins; the dorsal and anal are about equally 
lurge and obliquely opposite each other: that is. the commencement 
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and end of the anal are farther back than the corresponding parts of 
the dorsal; each has nearly the same number of spines, which regu- 
larly increase in length backward. | 





Fic. 1).—A Centrachines, ‘The Calles Bass (Pomeorls aparotdece). 


The common sunfish (upomotis gibbosus) may he taken as the 
best known of the typical species of the family, although of course 
the black basses are the most famous and have been most written 
about, The habits of the sunfishes and black basses are not very 
different from each other, 


THE SUNFISHES AND ESPECIALLY THE COMMON SUNFISH (Eupomotia gibbons). 


If we are able to approach near enough, under ordinary conditions 
we may watch the sunfishes in all their movements. One will be 
found suspended in the water some distance above the bottom, with 
the dorsal and anal spines depressed backward and the soft portions 
erect and perhaps every once in a while gently undulated; the pec- 
toruls are extended outward. but also slightly undulated. while the 
ventrals are mostly closed and kept tightly appressed to the belly; 
the mouth is slightly open, and the branchiostegal membrane barely 
moves, Another may be seen with all its fins as erect as those repre- 
sented in the illustration. Some may rest horizontally in the water, 
others tilted forward and downward, and still others with the snout 
directed upward.* A flirt of the caudal fin and bend of the tail impel 





The “mud suntish ” (Acantharchws pomotia), which is not properly o sunfish, 
oording to Abbott (ISM, p. 280), In an aqnarlam “much of the tle assumed 
a perpendicolar position, bead down om tall up, in a bunch of river weeds,” 
ind “In every lnstiance” when seen in a creek were in the sume “ remarkable 
position; not, indeed, In every case perpendicnluir, but always closely approach. 
lng Ht, and with the head downward" (p. 370). 
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the fish in a different direction. They are sociable fishes and apt 
to be found in small schools. There is a deliberate slowness in their 
movements, when undisturbed, which gives one the idea of dignity 
of manner. A splash in the water, nevertheless, at once disperses 
them, and away they scurry with rapid fin, to reassemble after a short 
time. The sociability is most pronounced in the first year of the 
fish’s life, but afterwards, as the fishes advance in age, they are more 
disposed to keep to themselves, The time of activity is mostly during 
daylight, and at night they rest.*| They are entirely voiceless,’ 

The common sunfish, on the whole, prefers clear and temperate 
water and the neighborhood of aquatic plants: ponds and lakes are 
the favorite bodies, and a couple of the names that the species bears— 
pond fish and pond perch—are popular tokens of recognition of that 





Fro, 01.—Cotitinn Sonfleh (kupomotia gibtnanta), 


preference; some are, however, found almost anywhere, carried by 
currents or wandering of their own will, and thus may be sometimes 
found with the long-eared sunfish, which is more of a running-water 
species, 

The food of the suntish has been examined by S. A. Forbes, and the 
results published in the Bulletins of the Mlinois State Laboratory of 
Natural History (1878-1883). It is not ichthyophagous—that is, a 
fish eater—as seems to be generally supposed, but depends mostly on 
smal] shellfish and insects. A considerable percentage of vegetation 
it also taken in, perhaps incidentally with the shellfish and insects 
found in connection with it. “Not a trace of fishes was found in the 


“The mind suniish “ts really nocturnal in its habits.” Abbott, py. 71, 44th, 
* The mud sunfish “tiie a wellaleveloped voice and “will utter at thmes a 
deep grunting sound that can not be mistaken.” Abbott, pp. 871, 440.) 
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stomachs of 25 individuals critically examined. Over half of the 
fool wus ascertained to be of small mollusks (46 per cent of uni- 
valves and 6 per cent of bivalves); insects contributed 20 per cent, 
and crustaceans 22 per cent; the remaining percentage (12 per cent) 
was furnished by plants—characem, myriophyllum, and alge.” Of 
course the percentage would vary greatly with conditions. Although 
no worms appear to have been found, anglers need not be told that 
an earthworm is an excellent bait. Doubtless little fishes, too, may 
be occasionally taken in if they come in the way. Another source of 
food not referred to by Forbes is yielded by true fishes. The sun- 
fishes are, to a considerable extent, spawn eaters, but at least they are 
not notorious for attacks on the spawn of useful fishes, and, so far, 
they are best known for the service they perform as spawn eaters 
and not for injuries committed, for it was through forays on the 
eggs of the useless and harmful bowfin or dogfish of the lakes 
(.dmia) that its spawn-eating proclivities became most evident. 
Reighard, in his long-continued observations of the nests of the bow- 
fin. found that whenever one was deserted by its maker it was liable 
to be raided by sunfishes. 

When the returning heat of spring has put new life in the fishes, 
as well as the rest of nature, the sunfish feels its influence, and it is 
made manifest in an added brilliancy of coloration to the males and 
the turgid abdomens of the females. They are ready to proceed to 
their procreative duties about May. The fullest observations of the 
nuptial condition have been made by Jacob Reighard.* “In the male 
of Evpomotis gibbosus the colors are much brighter than in the 
female, The vermicular markings on the cheeks of the male are more 
brilliant than those of the female; the opercular ear flap is larger and 
bordered with scarlet and blue; the ventrals of the male are black, 
while those of the female are yellow; the dorsal and candal of the 
male are much more brilliantly blue than those of the female, Tn 
approaching the female, in order to induce her to enter his nest to 
spawn, the male elevates or puffs out the gill covers so as to display 
their brilliant markings. At the same time the opercular ear flaps are 
erected and the black ventral fins spread out. When in this attitude 
the male faces the female, and it is when seen from the front that his 
display of color is most brilliant. THe assumes a similar attitude when 
threatening other males, He was never seen to assume this attitude 
except under the circumstances described, so that the display of color 
resulting from the attitude must be regarded as a means of expressing 
the emotions.” 

But, like the cock, which it emulates in action as well as decoration, 
the sunfish is apt to excite and incur the hostility of rival males. 


aJ. Relghard, Science, April 11, 102, p. 575, 
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According to Abbott, the “courtship of this gaudy fish has been no 
easy matter. Hundreds of his kind, as bright as he, have, like him, 
striven by the hour to clear the field of every rival, and the clear 
waters are often turbid with sand and grass torn from the bed of the 
stream as the older males chase each other from point to point. 
endeavoring by a successful snap to mutilate each other's fins. No 
courtship battles among birds are more earnestly fought, and as the 
lird with bedraggled feathers is wise enough to withdraw from the 
contest and quietly seck a mate when his soiled plumage is in part 
restored, so the sunfish with torn fins retires from the contested nest- 
ing ground. But not a sound has been made by these excited fishes 
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Fis, $2.—Common Bunifleh on nest (den! ). 


except that of the rippling of the water when cut by their spiny fins 
as they chanced to reach above the surface.” 

Meanwhile the male has selected a spot in very shallow water near 
the shore, and generally in the midst of aquatic vegetation not too 
large or close together to entirely exclude the light and heat of the 
sun, and mostly under an overhanging plant. His choice is apt to 
be in the same general stretch of shallow water as is favored by many 
others, so that a number of similar nests may be found close together, 
although never encroaching on each other, close by the shore. Each 
fish slightly excavates and makes a saucer-like basin in the chosen 
area, which is carefully cleared of all pebbles. Such are removed 
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by violent jerks of the caudal fin, or are taken up by the mouth and 
carried to the circular boundary of the nest. An area of fine, clean 
sand or gravel is generally the result, but not infrequently, according 
to Dr. Reighard (in /itt.), “ the nest bottom 1s composed of the root- 
lets of water plants.” The nest has a diameter of about twice the 
length of the fish. 

Very often, if not generally, the row of nests is in water that 
rapidly becomes deeper offshore, so that if the sunfish is alarmed it 
may quickly scurry off into deep water, where it remains till the 
alarm is over. According to Abbott, “the return to the nest is as 
rapid and direct as the exit. Each fish, wherever it may go, has 
some point which is recognized as the terminus of the lane leading to 
the nest, and having found this it speeds up the narrow pathway 
with incredible velocity, and stops as suddenly just at or in the nest.” ° 

To the nest thus formed « female is enticed, who is prepared to 
make a deposit of her eges After a longer or shorter courtship, as 
the case demands, the two come together bringing their bellies close 
to each other, the male a little behind his mate, and eggs and milt 
follow each other in rapid succession. The conjunction lasts for 
nbout a minute, more or less, and, as a rule, is not repeated very 
soon after. ‘The viscid eggs as soon as laid fall to the bottom and 
become attached to the gravel that forms the bottom of the nest. 
According to Dr. Reighard (in lift.) “a female if undisturbed takes 
about an hour to lay her eggs, though she may frequently during this 
time leave the nest and return to it again.” When the female has 
completed oviposition, she departs and the male assumes sole charge. 
The sunfish, however, is not strictly a monogamist,’ and is not always 
satisfied with the eggs of one female. 

Reighard (1903) has noticed “a case in which an individual male 


a The actions noted ce “Abbott most be manifested only under certain comdl: 
tlons, T have not noticed analogous Instances, 

' Doctor Abbott was doubtless mistaken In supposing (1584) that “they are 
not merely pulred for the season, but remain a faithful and loving couple all 
the year and for several years.” and that “in these nests both fishes will often 
be.” In nests familiar to me many years ago | do not recall one with more 
than o slngle fish in peaceful possession, oni that a male. Until 1880, however, 
the nest and parental care was entirely credited to the female, or to both. In 
necounts by Godman (1835), Kirtland (1850), Agussiz (1857), Abbott (1S&4), 
and Stone (1880) this iden Is assumed as a matter of course, In 188), however, 
I urged in Nature (40, 1850, 519) am) Forest and Stream (Aug. S, 1880) that I 
belleved “that the chief or the sole guardian of the eggs after thelr deposition 
le the male.” as is the cose of the Gusterosteids and Silurids (catishes). That 
such ia the case hes been later abundantly proved. Leigharnd recently (10003) 
bos also stuted that “his own unpublished observations on Fupomotis gibboaus 
bave convinced” him “that, as surmised by Gill (1889), the female takes no 
part In bullding the nest or guarding It.” 
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of Lupomotis gibbosus reared in one nest two broods Inid at quite dif- 
ferent times by two females.” The relation between the sexes of the 
sunfish, indeed, is analogous to that of Amia which, Reighard thinks, 
“may be described as a promiscuous polygamy.” The female enters 
cris led by her own impulse to the nest after more or less preliminary 
play or courtship, deposits her eggs, and then departs or is driven 
away. The male having fertilized the eggs redoubles his care. For 
many minutes—it may even be for hours at a time—he may remain 
poised near the middle of the nest, close above the eggs, watchful for 
them and against intruders. If a rival approaches too near, he sal- 
lies forth against him and drives him away. One may oceasionally 
fall a victim to his zeal if a larger fish, snake, or turtle assail him; 
prudence nevertheless prevails and impossibilities are not attempted ; 
at a man’s approach he flees into deep water, and as long as the man 
manifests activity remains away, although reconnoitering; if the 
nan remains inactive and perfectiy still, the fish may return anil 
settle over the nest again. Among the most dangerous enemies, how- 
ever, are not the large but the small. The darters especially may 
deserve their name by darting upon the eggs and bearing off those 
dainties for a meal. By Dr. Reighard (in ft.) the blackheaded 
dace (Pimephales notatus) was found to be the most destructive to 
sunfish eggs in Walnut Lake last summer (1105). 

John Godman, who was the earliest to publish observations on the 
nests of sunfishes, and did so us early as 1820 or 1830, frequently in an 
unsportsmanlike manner caught fishes from their nests by means of 
a net. He could “ always select the finest and largest of these fish,” 
and “such was their abundance that the next day would find all the 
nests reoccupied.” Whether the newcomers actually assumed the 
role of nest guardians or nest assailants was not demonstrated. 

For about a week, more or less—it depends on the temperature— 
the male’s attention is absorbed in the care of the eggs, which are 
ot last hatched. When the larval fry have appeared the parent con- 
siders his work at an end and leaves the young to take care of them- 
celves as they best may. According to Reighard, care of the eggs is 
only “continued until they are hatched,” while in the case of the 
black basses it“ may follow the voung fish until they are well grown.” 

The prominence of the nests of sunfishes in the landscape of a place 
is amusingly exemplified by their utilization for forecasting the 
weather by country wiseacres, according to Doctor Abbott, of Tren- 
ton. N.J., who writes as follows: 

The old men of the neighborhood frequently speak of them In this connection 
orl undertake to forecast whether the coming summer will be wet or dry, from 
the fact that thelr nests pre sometimes [In water a foot in depth, while at others 
lest than one-half this depth covers them. These wise old men of the village 
fagely slinke thelr heads when the facts are stated, and remark, if the neste 
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dre comparatively deep, * Lt will be a dry simmer,” ald view versa, "This ls bused 
on the supposition that In dry summera the evaporation will exeeed the rain- 
fall, ond that the fish place their nests in deep water to prevent them from 
belng left high and dry. 

Doetor Abbott justly adds that * the absurdity of this 1s apparent. 
The nests are occupied but for a portion of one month, and what the 
summer may be can in no wise affect them; but of this the village 
sages never think. The truth is the same spots are used year after 
year, whether the water be high or low.” 

The sunfish is to a considerable extent used as a pan fish and is at 
least as good as a perch, but on account of its small size (it averages 
less than 6 inches) it can not be ranked as an important market fish. 
It has been, nevertheless, the object of considerable demand in different 
parts of the United States, and the United States Fish Commission 
raised and distributed a large number, especially in the early nineties. 
The demand, however, was doubtless to a large extent from dealers 
in faney fishes and for artificial ponds and household ornamentation. 


THE OLMCHLIDS, 


The next family that may be considered is that of the Cichlids, 
lts chief representatives are much like most of the Centrachids, but 
there is considerable diversity In some respects. The form varies 
from a high and much compressed body to gin elongated one like that 
of a pike; the scales are generally of moderate size, in some cyeloid, 
in others ctenoid: the lateral line in most is interrupted and double 
for a short distance on the tail, but ina few merely deflected; the head 
is sealy; the nostrils are always single; the palate is never dentiger- 
ous: there are mostly five branchiostegal rays, and never more than 
six; the lower pharyngeal bones are united, at maturity at least, inte 
a single bone. Further, systematists lay much stress on the facet that 
they have two rows of filaments to the Inst branchial arch as well as 
others usual in fishes, but not in the Pomacentrids, to which they 
ure most nearly related, and that there is no subocular shelf. 

The family is almost entirely confined to fresh waters and further 
to those of tropical Africa and America. A very few have extended 
beyond these bounds; from Africa several into neighboring Asia 
including Palestine; from tropical America one species into sub- 
tropical Texas. : 

Until near the close of the nineteenth century it was supposed 
that America was far richer both in genera and species than Africa, 
but long after the discovery of Lake Tanganyika explorers of the 
animal riches of that great lake were rewarded with an unexpectedly 
rich harvest of new types of fishes as well as mollusks. No less than 
7% species, representing 24 genera of Cichlids, had been diseovered 
therein un to the middle of the year 1906. 
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The latest monographer of the family, J. Pellegrin, in 1904 recog- 
nized 204 species of the family, and of these 161 were inhabitants 
of Africa (including Syria) and 123 of America. The 204 were 
ranged by him under 55 genera, The chief authority for African 
fishes (Boulenger) in 1905 admitted 179 species for that cormtinent, 
and more recently Regan has enumerated 133 American species, 
Including subsequently introduced or fortified species, there are now 
known nearly, if not quite, 350 species. 

It is especially noteworthy that each genus is strictly limited to one 
continent or at least continental area, not a single African having 
American representatives, nor any American an African one. There is 
not, however, a natural aggregate of American types to be contrasted 
with another of African. Nevertheless most of the American types ure 
closely related to each other, and there is not the (liversity that is 
manifested by the African. In one respect, nevertheless, the varia- 
tion 1s much greater. All the African species have three anal spines, 
and three only, while in the American they range from three to as 
many as fourteen. 

Most of the American species at least are very much like the famil- 
iar sunfishes of the North American streams and lakes, and when the 
writer first sew a small school of coscorobs (¢ ‘aehlasomea) in a river 
of Trinidad he thought it was one of the familiar sunfishes. Not 
until he had carefully examined some that were caught was he un- 
deceived, .A couple of writers of an illustrated book on the Fishes of 
Cmiana (1841) were not only impressed with the likeness, but per- 
petuated their impressions in the nomenclature, actually referring 
species of the family to the genera “ Pomotis” and “ Centrarchus 2° 
and so also had two very great ichthyologists (Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes) been misled by a colored figure of a Cuban fresh-water fish, 
which they referred to the genus Centrarchus, but which proved to 
be a member of the characteristic middle American Cichloid fens 
Heros or Cichlasoma. Nevertheless the likeness of Cichlids to Cen- 
trarchids is entirely superficial, for they differ in the single nostrils, 
toothless palate, the lateral line, the number and irrangement of 
branchiostegal rays, the single lower pharyngeal bone, and various 
other anatomical characters. Still they may have originated from 
not very remote common progenitors, which were, however, neither 
specialized Centrarchids nor Cichlids, 

The Cichlids exhibit remarkable diversity of oviposition and care 
of the eggs and embryonic young. Some “ lay their ergs in the 
sand,” or, like the northern sunfishes, “build a kind of nest in the 
sind or mud in which they deposit their egos, hovering over them 
until the young are hatched.” Among such are the Hyqrogonwa 
(Astronotus) and Chetobranchus, according to Agassiz. One 
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(Geophagus lapidifera) was observed by Castelnau in the Araguay 
River to carry many pebbles, one by one in its mouth, to a spot where 
it deposited them to form a nest. These pebbles were the size of the 
end of a finger.. Inthis nest the eggs, resembling mustard seed, were 
laid. 

Like the Centrarchids, the Cichlids, probably generally, exercise 
a parental care, but according to some great authorities (Boulenger 
and Pellegrin) in most cases the females assume guardianship. 
Pellegrin found that all the individuals (four) of a common Tilapia 
of Palestine (7'. simonix) examined by him which had eggs in the 
mouth were females. Boulenger confirmed the ovigerous agency of 
the females for many other species, At present, in fact, it appears 
that in most (probably all) of the African Cichlids, at least, the 
females are the egg carriers rather than the males. 

The earliest information respecting the oral gestation of the Bra- 
zilian species was given by Agassiz (220) from observations on “a 
species of Geophagus™ (the sex not stated). “The eggs pass,” he 
knew not how, “ into the mouth, the bottom of which is lined by them, 
between the inner appendages of the branchial arches, and espe- 
cially into a pouch formed by the upper pharyngeals, which they 
completely fill. There they are hatched, and the little ones, freed 
from the eg case, are developed until they are in a condition to 
provide for their own existence.” He did “ not know how long this 
continues,” but had “ met with specimens whose young had no longer 
any Vitelline sac, but were still harbored by the progenitor.” Ovceca- 
sionally, instead of eggs, Agassiz “ found the cavity of the gills, as 
also the space inclosed by the branchiostegal membrane, filled with 
a brood of young already hatched. The eggs before hatching are 
always found in the same part of the mouth, namely, in the upper 
part of the branchial arches, protected or held together by a special 
lobe or valve formed of the upper pharyngeals.” The cavity thus 
occupied by the eggs was thought by Agassiz to correspond ™ exactly 
to the labyrinth 7 of the fishes with labyrinthiform pharyngeals. 


AN O<LD EGYPTIANS AND PALESTINIAN OVIGERODS CIOHLIM, 


The principal and longest known of the Cichloid genera is Jilapia, 
for a long time generally called Chromia, One species, indeed, was 
familiar to a numerous and highly civilized population thousands 
of years before there was an English language. It was the object 
of the angler’s as well as professional fisherman’s pursuit along 
the banks of the Nile under the Pharaohs, and was seulptured on 
various monuments. The same species and closely related ones are 
inhabitants of Palestine and undoubtedly were the chief products 
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of the fisher disciples of Jesus Christ. but they are not specifically 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Abundant as these fishes are in the lake so celebrated in biblical 
story, no specific mention of any of them, or of any other fishes, oc- 
curs in the Bible, All that came into the nets of the old fishermen 
of biblical times were simply “fish.” But even in that prescientific 
age, it was recognized that one of the same kind that abounded in the 
lnke was also found in the Nile. Josephus, in his eulogy of the 
beauties of the Plain of Gennesareth, tells that it is “ watered from a 
most fertile fountain, * * * Some have thought it a vein of the 
Nile, because it produces the coracin fish as well as that lake which 
is near Alexandria.” The coracin or crowlike fish, so called on ac- 
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Fis, 11.—The Bolti (Tilapia wiloticn ), After Loartet, 


count of the dark or “ crowlike ” color of the fish, was undoubtedly 
a Cichlid of the genus Tilapia, closely related, at least, to the bolti of 
Egypt." | | 
What is known of the preliminary advances of the male to the 
female or courtship has been derived from observations of the 7 ‘Harpia 
simonis of the “ Sea of Galilee” or Lake Tiberias made by L. Lortet.* 
The eggs, which are about as large as shot No. 4 (French mensure), 





a Lortet identified the Coracionus with the Clarioid catfish Claritas, but without 
silicient reiscn. 

* The translation or paraphrase of Lortet’s notice is left af written and with- 
out comment save that it appears to have been proved that the egg currler is 
tlways the female, It may be added, however, that Lortet was, doubt- 
less, perfectly convinced that he had really observed the transfer of duthes 
from the female to the male, Anyone who has attempted to follow a pair of 
active fishes and to diseriininate between them will appreciate bow confused he 
tiiy become. Placing too implicit faith in the universality of the rule that the 
male fish takes Cite of S263 and YOUN, the fish which Lortet found with wes it 
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are of a deep blue color. These are deposited by the female in a 
slight excavation which she makes among reeds and bulrushes. 
About 200 is the ordinary complement of a good-sized fish, After 
she has laid her eggs the female appears exhausted, and remains 
almost motionless at a short distance from the deposit. The male, 
on the contrary, appears to be much agitated, hovers around the eggs, 
swims without cessation above them, and probably fecundates them 
at this time. Some minutes later he takes the eggs, one after an- 
other, into his mouth and keeps them inside his chéeks, which be- 
come notably swellen and distorted outside. Some of the eggs, how- 
ever, pass backward between the branchial arches and find a resting 
place there. These eggs, though not restrained by any membrane 
nor by any glairy or sticky matter whatever, remain in place within 
the mouth, The parent never loses them when in the water, and it 1s 
only when he is caught and thrown on the sand that the eggs fall out 
in consequence of his spasmodic efforts to breathe. Some, however, 
still remain in the mouth. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN MALE OVIGEROUS CIVrHLinp, 


The most complete observations of the actions of the male guardian 
of the eggs and the care of the eggs as well as young were made by 
another naturalist, N. Abraham, in 1901. The species whose actions 
Abraham describes was one abundant in Natal, where he lived, and 
has been named Tilapia plilander. 

In the month of November of 1900 | visited a pond in the nelghbourhood of 
Durban and received several chromides (Tilapia), 1 Introduced them into a 
tank prepared for them ond kept careful watch. Tat once noticed that one ot 














wonth was from that fact assumed to be uo male; evidently dissection was not 
resorted to. 

The article by Mr. Abraham was sent to Doctor Ginther and by him contrib- 
uted to the Annals und Magazine of Natural History (VIL, 321-625). Doctor 
diinther, In his Introductory remarks, stated that “one of the specimens sent 
(to bim) is the individus! which Mr. Abraham had woder olwervation for socio 
weeks. and ia a male.” Doctor Roulenger, bowever, after examination of the 
sxome individual, and of *a further series of Tilapia philander, together with 
some 7. natalensis, which he had received from the Rev, N. Abraham, several 
ef which have eges In the mouth, as well os in the genital glinds, found aif 
the ecg carriers to be females, Doctor Giinther must, therefore, Lave nssunmed 
the egg corrier determined by bim to have been a male from general principles, 
and not after dissectlon, (See Boulenger, T. 4% &8.. xv, pp. 538, 559, Oct. 
1906.) In secordance with Boulenger’s determination, wherever the words 
“he” and “his” occur in the annals “she and ~ her” are substituted in the 
present article, Boulenger aptly remarks that it “remains aunproved whether 
in any of the African or Syrian elcblids the ‘bucea! incubation,” as it hos been 
called by Doctor Pellegrin. devolves on the male; the Instuntes previously 
adduced being either controverted or unsupported by the only rellable evidence, 
an examination of the genital glands.” 
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these fish showed Indications of carrying ova in its mouth, The gill eovera did 
not fit closely over the cavity containing the gills, but were distended, making 
the fel) look as though it had «a swollen bead, This fsb I removed into 
nother “tink,” of which it became the sole occupant. This little fish meas- 
ured two Inches and three-quarters In length Including the tall. The tank In 
which I kept It for observation was a amall aqoariom measuring elght Inches by 
tive, with oa depth of water of two ond © half inches. A few roots of Vallisneria 
épirclia provided the necessary oxidation of the water. A few days after the fish 
wit Introduced into this “tink” the «welling out of the gill-covers became more 
moirked, until they stom! out or remained opened quite a distance from the euvite 
of the gills. Beyond this feature nothing particular was to be noticed for some 
days, But after these days a very interesting stage in the development took 
place. I was enable] to see that the ova had evidently matured, for I coukl see 
i number of tiny living forms moving about in the mouth of the parent fish, A 
blight development also took place beneath the lower Jaw of the fish in the shape 
of an expansion of the membrane, which made more room in the mouth and re- 
minded one somewhat of the dilitable pouch affixeal to the lower mandible of a 
pellean. This pouch belng partly transparent, as well os a portion of the head 
rear to it, I was enabled to see fairly well right Into the mouth cavity. 

For some minutes nothing could be observed In watching the head of the 
fish bot the rhythmic movement of the lower Jaw ond gills; but after an In- 
terval | could clearly see oll the young fish In a great state of commotion, 
filling the whole front of the mouth with # living pack of minute dark creatures 
whose movements reminded one of the ways of tadpoles when huddled together 
In dene: mastes, only with this difference, these tlay fish moved with great 
rapidity. After these creatures had made one of their periaile excursions to 
the front of their porent’s mouth they always retreated out of sight to the back, 
ond nething more would be seen of them for a few minotes, ond then there 
would be aoother turmoll and mad rush to the front: but none of them ever 
excipel oot of the mouth I think thut these movements might be accounted 
for on the supposition that o8 these embryonic fish began to grow they eave 
the parent fish some inconvenience, and that owing to this the fish was obliged 
to constantly force his growling family from the pluarvnx te the front of the 
mouth, giving [her] an opportunity of relieving [herself] from the choking 
feeling [she] must have been constantly subjected to. These little fish did not 
swim to the front of the mouth, but were evidently rushed there, as they looked 
ke a ball composed of a great oomber of minute wriggling creatures whose 
real shape could not be seen becunse of the rapidity of thelr motlon, which 
was more a revolving motion than any other. | could pot see well enough to 
Omerve whether they were really fish-like in form or embryonic. and [ did 
not ke to disturb the fish enongl to find out. | simply kept close watch 
day after day. These movements continued for some days, during which time 
I allowed severn! of my friends to come to my study and witness the strange 
Seht, which was regularly repeated every fow minutes. 

After two weeks had passed these movements almost ceased for a time, 
tl 7 tind fears that all was not golng well: but after careful watch for a few 
more days I entered my study early one morning, and to my great delight saw 
1 lirge number of littl fish, very perfect und beautiful, slowly and gracefuily 
FWwittming about near to their parent’s head, their movements now being very 
Hiferent from the wriggling, hurry skurry which marked thelr movements prior 
to thelr leaving for the first time their airent’s mouth I tried to count the 
number of young in this shonl so strangely brought Into the world. 1 eounted 
eixty for certaln, but there were probably two or three more. And now, being 
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noxious to prove the assertion that the parent fish among the chromides take 
their young into thelr mouths, I called Into my study some of my family ond 
asked them to watch what happened when | revolved the table top upon which 
the aquarium was stunding. Oalf a return of the revolving top was suiliclent— 
the whole shoal quickly gathered about the parent's bead; [she] opened! [her] 
mouth, mand tote it ewam the sixty littl fish, leiving us to wonder what had 
become of them. It was a wonderful steht and made «a vivid impression upon 
my mind. It ts dificult to deseribe such a sight; one most see it to appreciate 
it. Swiftly, but in perfect order and with great grace, all the young swam Into 
the open mouth of the parent aod disuppeareal. T ascertained that they meas- 
ured a litthe more than one-third of an inch in length The parent fish, os I 
have snid, only measure! two and thres<juarters inches, vet [she] found room 
to pack away in [ber] throat over (0) young, each mensuring o third of an 
Inch In length Onew safely within [her] mouth, [ste] did not let them out 
figain for severn! hours, and then | was fortunate enough to see [her] expel 
them, Two or three were first thrown out of the mouth (shot out, as 1 smoker 
puffs out smoke from his mouth). Then 4 few more were thrust out, until 
neatly thirty were swimming about; then with a circular motion [she] acut- 
tered all the rest almost simultaneously inte the larger world of water contained 
In the tank. 

Now that the young fish were out the parent fish watched over them. I had 
introduced two fresh-water shrimps into the tank o few days before. The fish 
hid tiken no notlee of them, bot now the jealous parent chased these jor 
Shrimps op and down the tank In such «a savage way that I bad to teke them 
out f may odd that whenever | wanted to see the young fish swim Into thelr 
mirent’s mouth lt was only necessary to make some slight disturbance on the | 
table, aml at once the beautiful ond strange scene wos enacted, After two or 
three days the little fish began to venture to the extreme limits of the aquarium 
hunting for food, and now, when danger was near, the parent fish did not wait 
for the fry to come to [hber]—In fact, they did not seem quite so eager to [He 
swillowed os at first—but [eke] went after them, gathering them up one by one 
from all parts of the tank until every one was safe within [her] mouth. Each 
evening alse, ot about sundown, oll the young fish were gathered up and kept in 
the mouth all night. [ did not watch all night, but when | looked during the 
night I could never see any of the'fish about, so [ coneloded [she] never bet 
them out after collecting them at sundown wuotll the next morning. 

The young: fish began to grow not only In slee, bot in independence, and after 
five days from thelr first exit the parent fieh trented them os though the time 
had come for them to look after themselves, ard soon after [she] took no fur- 
ther trouble with them, except In the way of fiehting any supposed enemy that 
was Introduced into the tank. 

may add that | bave sinee observed other fish, with the same result—tI 
meno, of course, other chromides (Tilapia). 


A SOUTH AMERICAN NEST-MAKING CICHLID, 


In 1901 a number of living individuals of two Brazilian species 
of Cichlids, identified as Geophagus brasiliensis and G. qym- 
nagenys, were received in Germany, and two aquariists recorded 
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* The ciehlid figured on page 525 of this article “may be Grophagua brachy- 
tras Cope,” according to Mr. C. Tate Regan (in Jift.) who has recently reviewed 
all the American clehlids, 
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observations on their habits in the periodical entitled Natur und. 
Haus (X, pp. 24-246, 324-298). Those by W. Schroot (pp. 3284—- 
28) are in part translated here. Schroot obtained four fishes from 





Fig, f4.—(Cfreophogwe treailicnaia, male. After Stelodsachmer. 


Paul Nitsehe, who procured a number of them from a naturalist 
resident in Brazil (Hensel), and thus gives his experience: 
Mr. Nitsche placed the fishes for breeding purposes in the then 
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Fic, $5 —Geophaws broaltiensis, female, After Stelodachner, 


newly started but since highly flourishing fish-culture establish- 
ment of Mr. Schiime, in Dresden,.and not long after—in October of 
the same year (1900)—the fishes had propagated. At an exhibi- 
tion which took place in January of 1901, in Dresden, where. AMOrgE 
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others, a few of these fishes were exhibited by Mr. Schiime, they justly 
created quite a sensation. In the spring of 1901 the young were 
already on the market, and I, as one of the first, obtained four indi- 
viduals. They were fiches measuring about 5 to 6 centimeters in 
length, which I placed in an aquarium of a capacity of about 45 
liters of water. The fishes felt apparently quite comfortable in the 
well-planted basin, ate with relish all that I offered them—carth 
worms, raw meat, and daphnia—were seldom seen, and thrived per-' 
eepubly. But after awhile they became more lively in the aquarium, 
and fights and persecutions took place constantly. It was then seen 
on closer examination that the four fishes presented a very slight 
gradation with regard to size. And now the largest was contin- 
ually pursuing the three others, the second largest did not leave 
the two smaller in peace, and number three made the smallest the 
target of his persecutions. The end of the matter was that I with- 
drew the two smaller, which had already their fins very much torn, 
and placed each one by itself, while I left the two larger in the 
aquarium. Meanwhile July had come, and the larger of the two 
fishes seemed to take a special pleasure in digging up the whole 
aquarium, without, however, stopping the persecution of the smaller 
fish. Everywhere he had dug deep holes into the sand, thereby, 
of course, uprooting many plants. When about the middle of July, 
T examined the smaller fish more closely, it appeared to me as though 
its body had swollen perceptibly. I did not, however, pay any fur- 
ther attention to this increase in size, for it did not occur to me that 
the fishes, only about nine to ten months old, were already about to 
propagate, but, on the contrary, I took this increase to be a sign of 
their good condition. But from that time on the behavior of the 
larger fish toward the smaller changed. The persecution stopped, 
and the larger fish devoted itself exclusively to examining the 
bottom of the aquarium, which seemed to consist of little hills and 
valleys. As the sand covering the dirt laver was only about 8 to 4 
centimeters deep, it happened in some places that the fish also stirred 
up the dirt with it, which could not but influence the clearness of 
the water. At last it appeared to have found a place suitable for its 
purpose; I came to this conclusion because it busied itself for a 
greater length of time about this place: it had generally taken only 
# short time in making the other holes. 

After some time I saw how the fish dug up some vallisnerias in this 
place, then pulled at them, and finally put the plants away with 
evident exertion. After that it deepened the resulting hole very 
carefully, fanned away all dirt with its caudal and pectoral fins, and 
went in search of the other previously so badly persecuted female, 
In the meantime the size of the little fish had further increased a 
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little, and now there was no doubt left in my mind that T had before 
me a highly pregnant female and a male preparing a “ cradle “— 
consequently a pair. Tt may be imagined with what expectancy T 
looked forward to what was going to happen. In the last days of 
July the ovipositor of the female developed, and on the morning of 
August 1 I found eggs deposited on the side of the aquarium next 
to the window, which I estimated to number from two to three hun- 
dred. Because of the troubling of the water through the digging of 
the male T could only indistinetly discern the parents, which con- 
stantly swam up and down in front of the eggs. After five or six _ 
dave I discovered that the ewes had disappeared from the glass, and 
on turning aside the plants covering the place where the male had 
dug the hole I could discern the constantly moving young. One of 
the parents was continually hovering over the hole and appeared 
to keep wateh while the other was feeding. After eight more days I 
noticed one morning that the hole was empty, and on looking about 
T saw the whole swarm of young ones accompanied by the parents 
in a corer of the aquarium searching the bottom and the plants, 
And from that time on the young were daily swimming about aecom- 
panied by the parents, and generally so that the female was in the 
midst of the young, while the male would always swim around the 
ewarm, on the lookout that none of the little ones shonld get lost. 
Sometimes it happened that one of the young stayed behind a little, 
then the closely watching parent took the little one into its mouth 
and spit it out again in the midst of the swarm, whereupon the young 
one turned a few somersaults and then swam merrily away. To be 
sure, I also saw at different times that the male did not handle the 
voung very gently; indeed, at times it would seize them so roughly 
and spit them out again with such violence, that they could not stop 
their somersaults and slowly sank to the bottom, where they lay twist- 
ing and quite slowly recovered. In three or four cases the young 
perished through the rough treatment of the father. Every evening 
the young were taken to the hole where they remained during the 
night. 

This pretty exhibition of family life lasted about four weeks and 
the young had already grown somewhat. Then came, in September, 
some very cool days and vet cooler nights, and the number of the 
young decreased every day, while the behavior of the parent fishes 
to one another became as hefore, so that I was finally obliged to pro- 
lect the female from the bites and hits of the male by removing it 
from the basin. The weather became yet colder and with it the 
number of the young steadily decreased. I had not at my disposal 
an aquarium eapable of being heated and so had to see how the young, 
one after another, disappeared. The male seemed hardly to care 
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about them any longer, and at last [I counted only seven of them, 
Those I took out of the basin and placed in a little breeding tank. 
They held their own in it for a few days more, but finally one morn- 
ing the last one was dead. 

Later I had prepared a small aquarium capable of being heated 
and in which I intended to have the parent fishes winter, but only a 
few days later I was obliged to tsolate the female, as the male had 
been too bard on her. This time the female did not reeover from 
the bites and wounds received, and after two days I found it floating 
dead on the surface of the water, The male, however, was very well 
during the entire winter. | had provided the aquarium which it 
occupied with only a sand bottom, into which I had put a few plants 
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(£lodea dense). In this sand the fish dug one hole after another 
during the whole winter, whereby the plants were of course continu- 
ally pulled out. In the beginning I always put the plants back mto 
the ground when I saw that they had been dug up. But I became at 
lust. tired of continually replacing the plants and left them as the 
fish wanted to have them. Gradually it got them all dug up, except- 
ing one behind which it had its place of hiding and of rest. When 
it saw anything moving in or near the aquarium, it took refuge 
behind this plant. In February I was obliged to give away this fine 
fellow for want of room. It stayed with its new possessor a few days 
in a tank without any bottom soil whatsoever, and whether it there 
missed the digging as a condition of living or whether it became 
diseased I can not tell, The short and the long of it is that it soon 
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followed its children and its mate into eternity. Thus the pretty 
fish disappeared from my aquariums, for I had given away the two 
smaller ones in October. 


THE ANABANTOIDEANS. 


In tropical! Asia and Africa, countries where a long ~ dry season ™ 
alternates with a “wet” one when showers are frequent, live a num- 
her of fishes with singular appendages to the branchial skeleton. 
They have in common a vascular suprabranchial respiratory organ, 
which is developed around the topmost joints, or epibranchials, of the 
first of the branchial arches. By means of this they are able to 
breathe air direct, and are consequently admirably adapted for life in 
countries where the streams and ponds dry up or shrink so that ordi- 
nary fishes would be deprived of a sufficient amount of oxygen in the 
water, Not only are they not dependent on the supply of oxygen in 
the water, but they demand more and have developed to such an 
extent as to require air direct, and if prevented from obtaining such 
die of asphyxia. 

There are at least two families which are so distinct as to have 
heen far removed from each other by some modern ichthyologists, 
although by the older ones all the species were associated in the same 
family. Most of them have the normal union of the pelvic bones with 
the shoulder girdle by a direct connection of the respective bones. 
These belong to the Gourami family (Osphromenids). Others have 
the pelvie bones rather loosely connected by ligament with the shoul- 
der girdle and have consequently been removed from the Acanthop- 
terygians and associated with the mullets and related fishes in the 
enborder Percesoces. They form the family of Anabantids and are 
best known through the Anahas scandens, in popular parlance desig- 
nated the climbing fish, and in the Malabar or Tamil language the 
paumi-eyri or sennal, one signifying “tree climber.” Sometimes 
united with the Osphromenids and sometimes distinguished as dis- 
tinct families are two monotypic groups designated Helostomids and 
Luciocephalids. 

A little detail explanatory of the structure referred to is here 
necessary. 

The uppermost element but one of one pair (the first) of the gill- 
bearing arches is peculiarly modified; that is, the element (called 
branchihyal) of each side, instead of being straight and solid as 
in most fishes is excessively developed and provided with thin plates 
or folds erect from the surface of the bone and from the roof of the 
mouth to which the arch is attached. These plates, by their inter- 
section, form chambers, and are lined with a vascular membrane 
which is supplied with large blood vessels. There are corresponding 
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eavities to receive these appendages. It was formerly postulated 
that this apparatus had the office of receiving and retaining supplies 
of water which should trickle down and keep the gills moist; such 
was supposed to be the adaptation for the sustentation of life out of 
the water. The experiments of Surgeon Day and others, however, 
threw doubt upon this alleged function and tend to show (1) that 
these fishes die “when deprived of access to atmospheric air, not 
from any deleterious properties either in the water or in the p- 
paratus used, but from being unable to subsist on air obtained olery. 
from the water, aerial respiration being indispensable; ” (2) “that 
they can live in moisture out of water for lengthened periods, and 
for a short and variable time in water only;” (3) “that the cavity 
or receptacle does not contain water, but has a moist secreting sur- 
face in which air is re- 
tained for the purpose of 
respiration, amd it seems 
probable that this air, after 
having been supplied for 
this purpose, is ejected by 
the mouth and not swal- 
lowed to be discharged per 
Anum.” 

In fine, the two respira- 
tory factors of the bran- 
chial apparatus have inde- ¢ | : 
pendent functions: (1) the pyg, of.—tranchial apparntus of a fish with 
labyrinthiform or phar- = ‘#bytinthiform: pharyngeats, the Gouraml, Oe 


: phromenue cura: a, articular procesa of epl- 
yngeul portion being il liraochial: ¢, copula or haslbranchials; 7, laby- 


special melifieation for the rinth-platea of eplbranchial of first branchial 
aD neath ON 5 e arch: m, muscular process of eplbranchial; p, 
use of ntmospheric air; (2) phiryngeala: w, baslbyal: 1, Hypobranchial; 2, 
the gill filaments discharg- Cerntobranchial; 3. Epliranchial; 4, Eplpharyo- 
geala or Upper phoryogesla. 
ing their normal function. 

If, however, the fish is kept in the water and prevented from com- 
ing to the surface to swallow the atmospheric air, the labyrinthiform 
apparatus becomes filled with water, which can not be discharged 
owing to its almost noncontractile power. There is thus no means 
of empty ing it, and the water probably becomes carbonized and unfit 
for oxygenizing the blood, so that the whole of the respiration is thus 
thrown on the branchiw., This will account for the fact that when 
the fish is in a state of quiescence it lives much longer than when 
excited, whilst the sluggishness sometimes evinced may be due to 
noisoned or carbonized blood. 

Later investigations, especially those of N. J. Zograf on Palyacan- 
thus in 1888, have confirmed these results. 

The suprabranchial or epibranchial organ varies in complexity 
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with age, At first there are, as the basis, exceedingly thin bony lam- 
ine, which increase in number and plication with time, till finally 
they well merit the designation of labyrinthiform, if not * labyrin- 
thiform branchiw,” which was conferred on them by Cuvier. The 
esseous laminfe are covered with a special mucous and aeriferous tis- 
sue and functions as a lung. It is by means of this organ that the 
fish is enabled to avail itself of a supply of air which it seeks or is: 
forced to avail itself by stress of circumstances. 

Although occurring in “ tropical Asia and Africa,” the Anaban- 
toideans are by no means found everywhere in those countries, and 
their distribution indeed is remarkable. The Anabantids are more 
widely distributed in Africa than in Asia, but while the Osphrome- 
nids have a wide range in southern Asia and the archipelagoes, they 
are Jimited (so far as known) to a single genus and species (.Viera- 
crhthus marché), restricted to tributaries of a single river of western 
Afriea—the Ogowe. Consequently, a vast area exists between the 
present headquarters of the family and the area where a single relict 
survives to bear testimony to the former extension of the family. 
Why fishes apparently so well fitted for the struggle of life should 
have succumbed is one of the many mysteries which constantly con- 
front the naturalist. 

Only one of the Anabantoidean families—the Osphromenids—re- 
quires notice here. Its members construct remarkable nests. 


THE O8PHEOMEN! DS, 


The Gourami family have an oblong and rather irregular body, 
covered with scales which extend over the head: the head and mouth 
small, the palate toothless, and the fins very diverse. Almost every 
genus is distinguished by special fin modifications, but the anal always 
extends farther backward than the dorsal. The ventrals are more or 
less behind the roots of the pectorals and have a spine (in one genus 
atrophied) and an outermost more or less elongated ray developed at 
some expense to the others—that is, the others are reduced in length 
or more or less suppressed. 

There is an extraordinary range of variation in the dorsal and anal 
as well as ventral fins. At one extreme are the Gourami and its near 
relatives, whose fins are very long and have numerous spines, and at 
the other the pla-kat or fighting fish (Betta pugnaw), deprived of 
both dorsal and anal spines. Again, at one extreme are the Poly- 
acanthi, with the completely developed ventrals (having a spine and 
five rays) of an ordinary acanthopterygian fish, and at the other the 
Trichogasters, with those fins each represented by a sin gle filamentous 
ray. Between such extremes are a number of intermediate forms, 
which certify to the fact that such differences do not have the value 
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they do in the case of other fishes and that the family in which they 
are combined is a natural one. So far as the ventrals are involved, 
the gourami is one of the intermediate types, having oll the rays but 
the outer filamentary one much abbreviated. 

Each of the genera whose ovipositing habits are known has its own 
special method for the elaboration of the nest. The simplest of these 
nesis is that formed by the 7riehogaster fasciatus; next to it is that 
of the fish of paradise (Macropodus wiridi-curatus). That of the 
gourami is the most complex. A notice of the first cun alone be 
given here. . 

THE KAINDOW FIs. 


The Trichogaster fasciatus (generally named Colisa rvlgaris in the 
popular accounts of it) has a wide range m the waters af India. The 
eround color 1s greenish above, light below, and fourteen or more 
oblique orange bands traverse the sides, but besides these ure brilliant 
colors which have gained for the fish the English name rainbow 
fish and the French eqjuiv- 
alent poisson  are-en-ctel. 
Ti sometimes grows tO a 
length of about 5 inches, 
but these of an inch and a 
half are the most common. 
The first and best account 
of its nesting was given by 
Paul Carbonnier in 1875, 


Here is a translation which Fra. #4.—The miter i et 





was originally published in 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for February, 1876. 
The next year (1876) the author's son, Pierre Carbonnier, gave later 
observations in the Bulletin de la Societe d’Acclimatation ( p- 11-21). 


The rainbow fish ts met with In the tanks: and ditches of the country watered 
hy the Ganges. Its length never exceeds 4 centimeters, Lt is one of the prettlest 
of known fishes, One is agreeably surprised with the exuberance of colour that 
nature has bestowed upon this litthe anlual: bot its most Important peculiarity, 
from a aclentifie point of view, ts its mode of nidification. 

As the spawning time approdches, the male, spreading his brilliant fina, plays 
round the femule, showing her his bright colowra: with bie long ventral filnments 
he pats and touches ber in all directions, until, overexcited liv his curesses, she 
tekes to flight. I believe that all these graceful movements of the male fish, 
all these amorous proceedings, influence the physical condition of the female 
and ald the maturation of the ova, 

The male fish then commences the preparntions for oviposition, Selzing a 
little confervn in his mouth, be corries It to the surface of the wuter, The 
Plant, from its greater density, would fall back very rapidly to the bottom: but 
our little workman sucks in a few bubbles of alr, which he divides and places 
mnliately beneath the plants so as to prevent them from descending. He 
repeats this prowess several times, and thus, in the first day forms a floating 
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fdland S centimeters In dinmeter, The bubbles of alr are oot coated with os 
treasy liquid a8 In the case of the fish of purndixe, Macropodua viridi-auratua: 
ni those which approach sufficiently to touch, unite together and fuse Into one. 

The next day the male continnes his provision of sir, whieh he now accumno- 
lntes towards the centro) polnt. These bubbles exert o pressure from below 
upwards, the consajnence of which is the elevation of the vegetable disk, which, 
izaning from the water, becomes converted Into a sort of a dome flouting on the 
surface. 

The nest belng completed outwardly, the fish busles himself with giving It 
oO firmness which may protect it from shipwreck, With this view, he creeps 
upon tt in all directions snd giles over its walls to smooth the surfaces; he 
forcibly presses this felt with his muzele ond bis chest. If one of the twigs 
is too prominent, he selves It ood removes it or, by means af successive pushes 
With its head, forces It Into the Interior, It is by turning amd pressing the wall 
from oll sides that he socmeads In rounding it nicely. 

The protective roof being folehed, the male plays about the female, shows 
her the brillinocry of bie dress, touches ber with hie appendages, smd) seems to 
invite her to follow Lim. The fenuile then soon enters the nest, While she is 
fooling Its walls ond examining its arrangements, the male, bent horizontally 
ider the entrance, turns spirally upon himself, throwing towards the summit 
Of the edifice the Instre of ils many-olourel tits, 

Speadily the female approaches the male with confidence; she applies her 
bed near the @xtremity of hls anal fin, and thos traverses [t ax far os the 
origin of the filaments: then she bends Into o semicirelen. The male fieh, by 
4 like Inflexion of bis body, embraces her, turns ber over, and presses her elde, 
an operation the result of which is o first emission of ova. These, from thelr 
Hghtness, temd of themselves to rlae: but with o foresight which con not be 
too much admired, the male, In pressing the female, forms, by means of tis 
dorenl fin, a conenve fold, 4 receptacle In which the ova undergo the contact of 
the ferundating principles, Soon after there ib o new visit of the female anil a 
fresh approximation of the male until the ovaries are completely evacuntedl, 

The suiwning over, the female quite the conjugal roof, jeaving to the male the 

~taire of rearing the family, a task of which be acquits himself with a truly 
IMiternal weal, Collecting with lik mouth the ova seatteral through the plant, 
he riises them Into the nest aml arranges them In orlerly fashion: if they are 
too much ageiomernted, he separates them by a movement of the head and com- 
pels them to remain in the sume plane; then he tasues from the nest, amd sets 
himself with great activity to contract the entrance, When this operation Is 
completed, he goes away ood swims round his edifice to examine the whole, and 
not without anxiety, for he offen goes to feteh fresh bubbles of sir, which he 
places intentionally under doubtful points or under menace] parts. 

After seventy hours of incubation, the male, foreseeing that the ova require 
Iresh care aml quite a different medion, ascends In the nest and pierces its 
sumnt:; the air bubbles escape ond the dome immediately flattens upon the 
waiter, timprisoping all the embryos, the existence of which begins to be manifest. 

Fearing lest the young should escape his care, be sets to work to make a new 
harrher for them. For this purpose be follows and traverses the outer margin 
of the flonting carpet, and polling at it with force, Bepardbes it from the felt, 
thus obtaining a sort of pendent fringe where the stray young onea will not be 
ible to pass; then, having got rid of all anxfety from this side, he takes his 
young In his mouth and removes them to short distunces, always conveying 
those of the clrenumference toward the center. 

If some of the young fish venture to descend vertically, he goes In search of 
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them, and carries them back to the protective dwelling. This surveillance loxts 
until the embryos, having undergone thelr complete evolution, have acquired 
strength ond agility. Their tumeronus and frequent fights announce to the 
male the end of tis troubles, which comes about eight or ten days after the 
aloking of the nest. 

The same pailr of fish gave me three ovipositions during the snmmer of S75, 
each consisting on the average of 1) orn. 

The enbryos of the Rainbow fish wnidergo 0 series of transformations 
fialogous to those which | first (ndlcate] as occurring In Macropodus, Want - 
of time and dread of affecting the existence of animals which are still rare pre- 
vented my following this Investigation with all the attention that the subject 
deserves ; but I propose to resume it hereafter. 


All M. Carbonnier’s observations on the fish were made in Paris, in 
small aquaria containing about 15 liters, the temperature of the water 
heing kept at 23 to 25° C, (= 73.4° to 77.77° F.). 
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By Herr WILHELM WALDEYER. 





The rapid flight of time has again brought round the day that we 
gladly set apart for presenting to our illustrious protector, His 
Majesty the Emperor and King, our veneration and homage, and 
for offering him, with loyal gratitude, our hearty congratulations in 
the name of his Academy of Sciences, in which he retains a vivid 
interest, which he has especially signified this very day by presenting 
to the permanent secretary a golden chain of office. 

May our knightly and warm-hearted prince continue to withstand, 
as heretofore, the assaults of advancing years. and may he be enabled 
to maintain enduringly and firmly that noble and lofty aim of his 
political efforts—the preservation of peace and its blessings. Indeed 
the past year, in which we have been forced to witness one of the most 
powerful dramas in the world’s history, the first great struggle 
around the shores of the Pacific Ocean, brings this wish home to ws. 
In the distant East there still resounds the din of the frightful war 
which began last year immediately after we had here assembled for 
a festival like the present. And now its convulsions approach our 
own borders! What the year just begun may bring to us from these 
almost inconceivable complications we know not, but one thing we 
do know—that we may trust our sovereign. God bless him and 
his house! 

While a view of the East shows us a gloomy picture, toward the 
West we see a bright and joyous one. In the heart of the great 
American Union the peoples of this terrestrial ball assembled for 
a work of peace which we venture to hope may spread its blessings 
as far as our own boundaries. There indeed our own country, thanks 














e Address delivered ot the public session of the Royal Prussinn Acudemy of 
Sclences, January 26, 1905, on the occasion of the celebration of the birthday 
of His Majesty the Emperor and King, and the anniversary of King Frederick | 
il. Translated with revisions by the anthor from Siteungeberichte des 
Kiniglichen Preusssichen Academie der Wissenschaften, 1V, 26 Januar, 1905. 
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again to the initiative of our Emporer, took an honorable position, 
and in a competitive exhibit of industrial arts, particularly in the 
scientific field, obtained the unqualified and freely bestowed appro- 
bation not only of our American hosts, but. also of all other rivals. 
We again recognized where our strength lies. May we never for- 
pet it! 

To the youthful culture of America there was contributed during 
the past year, likewise through a noble impulse of our Emperor, 
a fresh memorial of our renewer and second founder, King Frederick 
the Great, whose memorial day we celebrate together with this anni- 
versary of our Emperor's birth. The statue of the great king has 
been set up in the capital city of that Union toward which, at the time 
of its formation, he evinced deep interest and a friendly appreciation. 

The fact that there are men who, as has been shown in this connec- 
tion, think it necessary to find fault with everything, and, unfortu- 
nately, others to whose low and hardly human intelligence nothing 
seems worthy of esteem, should not trouble us. AIL this vanishes be- 
fore the manly words with which the clear, wide-seeing, and nobly 
thinking President of the United States welcomed the gift of our 
Emperor. Seldom, indeed, has the great general, the provident 
statesman, the friend of science, and the true philosopher on the 
throne—Frederick the only—received so just a valuation as that from 
Theodore Roosevelt, the President of the great American Republic. 

Tt seems appropriate on this occasion to recall the attitude of Fred- 
erick toward the young assemblage of States across the ocean whose 
waters afford an unimpeded passage to our own shores, and to asso- 
clate with it the attitude of modern Germany toward the United 
States of to-day. This may be regarded as a legacy of the King, our 
renewer, reaching down as far as our own times, when thousands of 
hands have grasped each other with friendly pressure from across the 

George Bancroft the former ambassador of the United States at 
the court of Berlin, Friedrich Kapp,’ and, recently, A. Pfister,* who 
have drawn so exhaustively from the archives of this country that 
there hardly remains anything for their successors to find, give us a 
clear picture of the sentiments of Frederick the Great toward the 
rising States of the Union, as of the attitude which he assumed 
toward them. A strongly woven historical bond unites the develop- 

* Bancroft, George: History of the United Stutes from the Discovery of the 
American Continent. Boston, 1874. 

Kapp, Fr.: Friedrich der Grosse und die Verelnicten Staaten von Amerika. 
Lelpeig, 1871. 


*Piister, A.: Die Amerikanische Revolution, 1775-1781. Stuttgart und Her- 
lim, LEM. 
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ment of the great North American confederation with that of the 
Prussian Kingdom, indeed with that of the new German Empire, if 
we recognize Prussia as the backbone of that Empire, and that King 
Frederick in the Seven Years’ war, beginning with unsettled econ- 
ditions, filled out and firmly united this backbone. In truth the Seven 
Years’ war was by no means limited to the Germany of that period, 
Austria, and Europe. It affected as no previous war had done the 
Western Hemisphere and laid there the foundation for the wide- 
reaching power of the United States. England, at first in alliance 
with Frederick, attacked France, the enemy of Frederick, upon the sea 
and in North America, where at that time Canada and the entire 
interior beyond the English coast colonies.as for as the great Missis- 
sippi River and the southern shores along the Gulf of Mexico were 
under French domination. After an unfortunate beginning in the 
conduct of the war on the part of the English, the day of Quebec, 
September 13, 1759, when two brave commanders, W olfe and Mont- 
calm, pitted themselves against each other and both lost their lives, 
decided the conflict in favor of Albion. As a victor’s prize for this 
battle, which was small indeed as regards the number of combatants, 
but almost unexampled in its conduct and far-reaching results, the 
English obtained the whole of Canada, as well as unobstructed access 
to the Mississippi from the coast, “'The Seven Years’ war,” says Ban- 
eroft® in this connection, “extended the English colonies to the 
Mississippi anid gave Canada to England. ‘We conquered America 
in Germany,’ said the elder Pitt, ascribing to Frederick a share in 
the extension of the Germanic race in the other hemisphere; and in 
like manner Frederick in his histories treats the English movement 
in America and his own struggles in Europe all as one so long as 
Pitt was at the helm.” 

In this sudden extension of English rule over so wide an area of 
American soil it is easy to recognize one of the quietly working 
factors that led, a few years later, to the separation of the States of 
the Union from old England. George Washington, who as colonel in 
the Seven Years’ war helped to win for England this vast country 
from its possessors, was the illustrious leader who afterwards freed 
it from her domination and the great statesman who secured perma- 
nent stability from the first fortunate successes. After the peace of 
Paris, in 1763, the thirteen English colonial states became aware of the 
future that lay perore them—they also had proved their strength in the 
«Seven Years’ ” or rather “ Nine Years’ war with France—and al- 
most from that hour we may note their obstinate opposition to the 
measures of the mother country to which they had not agreed, until, 
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in the last days of 1773, the “tea party ” at Boston gave the opening 
signal for separation. 

There is, therefore, a connection, both in time as well as in the per- 
sons concerned, between the origin of the Union and the establishment 
of Prussian as the leading German state. 

Now, the reason for the still closer relations that ensued between 
young America and Prussia upon this historically prepared ground 
arose from the behavior of England toward Frederick in the last 
years of the Seven Years’ war, in which she might be reckoned as an 
enemy rather than as a friend. King Frederick had not forgotten 
that, and treated as feasible the propositions of the Colonial States 
then struggling toward freedom in their conflict with England. 
Had he been able to provide a fleet he would have made a commercial 
treaty with the States while the conflict was still goingon. Again and 
again he says that without a fleet he has no means of enforcing a 
treaty and making it operative. He was therefore obliged to con- 
tent himself with stopping the passage through Prussian territory 
of the auxiliary troops England had obtained from various German 
states, particularly from Hesse, and with favorably influencing to- 
ward America other states, among them France and Russian. That 
the young Government might grow up to be the first great Republic 
was to the far-seeing monarch no obstacle. [ need only refer in 
this connection to his noteworthy commentary, in which he compares 
the republican and monarchical forms of government." 

We should take care, however, not to place too much weight upon 
the expression by Frederick of favorable and friendly sentiments 
towurd the United States. The great king was o practical politician: 
sentimental politics were entirely out of his line. With him the 
controlling principle was the welfare of his State, down to that of 
his himblest subject: hence the rule that directed his conduct was 
care for the intellectual elevation and education of his people. Ban- 
eroft® has an excellent, brief passage on this subject: “ No prince 
could be further than Frederick from the romantic attempts to res- 
che from oppression foreign colonies that were beyond his reach. 
* * * His cares are for the country which he rather serves than 
rules; he sees and exactly measures its weakness as well as its 
strength; he cares for every one of its disconnected parts, and 
gathers them all under his wings; but he connects his policy with 
the movement of the world toward light and reason, the ameliora- 
tion of domestic and international law.” 

Yet that might and did suffice for the equally practical sense and 
sober judgment of the Americans. In the United States Frederick 
the Great has always remained a national figure in the best sense of 


' Oeuvres, 1, 259, * History of the United States, Vol. X, p. 10c. 
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the word. It is worthy of note that one of the last great political 
acts of Frederick was the conclusion of a commercial and friendly 
treaty with the North American Union. Although that treaty was 
not. renewed at the expiration of the term for which it was fixed, 
this was merely because the commerce between Prussia and the Union 
was so slight that there were no strong inducements for renewal. 
Besides, matters in France absorbed all attention, Although Kapp 
says, with somewhat harsh judgment, that statesmen like George 
Washington and Hertzberg had exaggerated and confused ideas as 
to the significance of this treaty, I will not hesitate to quote a few 
words from letters written by Washington to Rochambeau and to 
Lafayette: “Some of the late treaties,” says the man who was soon 
to be the first President of the North American Union, “and par- 
ticularly that between the King of Prussia and the United States, 
seem to promise a new era in negotiation and to promise the happy 
eonsequences T have just now been mentioning. It is the most. liberal 
treaty which has ever been entered into between independent powers. 
Tt is perfectly original in many of tts articles, and should tts prin- 
ciples be considered hereafter as the basis of connection between na- 
tions, it will operate more fully to produce a general pacification 
than any measure hitherto attempted amongst mankind.”* What 
Washington here says is really contained in the articles of the 
treaty, and since these two great contemporaries—King Frederick and 
the first ruler of the U nion—cooperated 1 in this manner for a work of 
peace which they conceived as such, this treaty hes actually since 
that time served as a pattern in all essential respects in our relations 
with America and will still continue to do so, 

But how greatly have these relations developed in the last one hun- 
dred and twenty years! It is true that at an early period German 
immigrants were already an important constituent of the population 
of the United States. I recall the settlement of Germantown, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1683, to-day a suburb of Philadelphia, from whence 
the first protest against slavery was issued. But how greatly has the 
influx of Germans increased! Right in the center of America, upon 
the blessed agricultural fields of Missouri, Iowa, [linois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, around the head waters of the Mississippi, the Ger- 
mans have settled, and there most faithfully shown their national 
peculiarities. Even to-day they constitute, next to the people of the 
United Kingdom, the strongest stream of immigration. And, if I 
may speak my thought openly, I will say that it is most desirable for 
the United States that this should continue. Those who first took 
possession of the Jand and have since cultivated it belonged to the 
Germanic race. The population derived from the Romance and Sla- 
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vie races has been much less and will remain so. The intermixture 
of the native born with the immigrants will proceed most quickly 
and in the best manner if the latter come from states having a Ger- 
manic population, Considerably more than five millions: of the in- 
habitants of the United States continue to speak their German 
mother tongue together with English, hold German schools, hear 
German church service, read German books and newspapers pub- 
lished in that country, maintain German customs, and know how to 
combine and preserve i love for their American fatherland with 
faithful memories of their maternal home. 

The commercial and intellectual interchange between us and 
America amounts at the present time to millions of letters, telegrams, 
and articles of merchandise, and to-day we journey as rapidly from 
Berlin to New York as we did seventy years ago from Berlin to 
Konigsberg. Next to the old mother country, Albion, Germany is 
the land whose ties and common interests w ith America come first in 
question and whose fostering care and requirements must above all 
be near to the hearts of both countries, since it has an historical as 
well as a natural foundation. The former we have endeavored to 
briefly set forth; the latter is shown by the unusual increase of trade 
which has developed in an entirely natural manner. 

We may also go vet further and say that the relations of Germany 

to the North American Union are so determined by the geographical 
position and most intimate—I might almost say family—interests of 
the two countries that they entirely forbid to either any conflicts ex- 
cept those of a peaceful ‘character. America and Germany are to 
each other like brothers. There may be contentions and misunder- 
standings even among brothers, yet this is soon followed in the pea- 
sonable course of things by the restoration of harmony.- There are 
really no vital antagonistic interests between the German coasts of 
the North and Baltic seas and the ocean coast of America. This was 
expressed by Carl Schurz on the 7th of October of last year, the Ger- 
man day at St. Louis. as follows: 

No International friendship conld be more natural than that between this 
Republic and the German Emplre There ore pot only the bonds of blood ond 
the common Germanic spirit that cement the relationship between the two 
nations: there la also the complete nheence of nny antagonism of great inter- 
estes which might separate them. Io fact. no one cin show a single point In 
which the great Interests of the two countries or even the directions of their 
Just ambition ron counter to each other. 

These two political bodies, whose development has not as yet nearly 
reached the noonday height—indeed., Germany. since her unification 
was the later effected, may in this sense be called the younger—are 
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hronght together by what I might call natural gravitation. Each 
ean lend to the other light and blessings of all kinds as international 
comity may demand and require, and it is therefore idle and irrele- 
vant to dispute ae to which may hereafter be the weightiest and most 
permanent organism. That rests in the bosom of time. It is enough 
that, judging by human foresight, they can not injure each other, 

The task which, for both peoples and states, arises from this con- 
dition is that of effecting as close a union as possible and of avoiding 
everything that may tend in any way to injure existing harmony, for 
only so will both secure in the fullest extent the advantages which, as 
one may say, spontaneously arise. 

The relations between peoples and States are manifold, hardly to 
be followed out and specified in detail. They can only be considered 
in large comprehensive groups: The international political relations 
and actions toward, with. and against each other; the relations with 
a third party, the military relations, and above all the commercial 
and industrial relations, These all deal with questions as to bare 
existence. But in the lives of cultivated peoples, 1s soon as a cer- 
tain stage of development is reached, there are engendered many 
higher relations, such as those of morality and religion, art and 
science. In these matters, peculiar to man alone, lies that which 
makes life worth living. It 1s these that we are now to con- 
sider, especially the scientific relations between the United States 
and Germany, touching the others only m so far as they have a 
scientific basis or belong to history. I must, however, entirely omit 
the latter, as it would lead us much too far afield. 

How should we conduct ourselves toward America in the great 
domain of science? In advance I will say one thing: If two peoples 
are to cooperate in the advancement of cnlture as also in the recipro- 
cal demands of material interests, they must respect each other, Each 
must have something good and self-achieved to offer, each must: pre- 
serve its own individuality without obtrusive ostentation, but with 
quiet certainty, such as that given by the natural feeling of ones own 
health and strength. He who does not have confidence in himself 
will soon lose the confidence mm others. To our American brethren 
sprung from German stock I make this appeal in relation to the 
departments of art and science as well as those of morals and man- 
ners. Do not form an exclusive clan in a great State—but be a pow- 
erful root that brings healthy eap to the mighty, spreading, gigantic 
tree to which we may liken the Union. In this way you will obtain 
the regard as well as the full confidence of your fellow-citizens of 
Anglican stock, who, changed and transformed by the climatic ex- 
igencies of North America, make the nucleus of whut we call the 
“American nation.” 
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You may also be of use to us by counteracting tendencies that in an 
unauthorized way threaten to injure the mother country, by helping to 
remove prejudices that arise there and to clear up our own misunder- 
standings and unjust suspicions by pointing out the good which we 
often fail to see either through prejudice or from ignorance of the 
nature of the people and of the political and social institutions be- 
yond the ocean. Iam happy to say that this conception of the sitn- 
ation of the American citizen of German descent and speech pre- 
vailed as the keynote of the many demonstrations which were given 
at St. Louis on “German day,” celebrated on October 6, 104, and 
the same note agreeably sounded in my ears wherever [, in social 
circles, discussed this subject with intelligent persons, 

In order to properly and usefully comport ourselves in scientific 
relations we must first of all know what the Americans in general 
think of culture and seience, what is the present condition of science 
and scientific research in America, and how it is likely to be modified 
In the near future. 

There is widely spread among us a false prejudice that Americans 
turn predominantly toward material interests and have but little 
inclination to purely scientific matters. Those who hold this forget 
that the most famous of the American universities, Harvard, in Cam- 
bridge, Mus, with an attendance of more than 5,000 students, cele- 
brated not long ago the anniversary of its establishment in 1656; 
that Yale University. at New Haven, Conn., likewise highly regarded, 
lias had a festival celebrating the two hundredth year from its 
foundation: that Princeton University. in New Jersev, Brown Uni- 
versity, in Providence, R. L, and Pennsylvania University, in Phila- 
delphia, are about as old as Géttingen. Besides these, Columbia 
University, in New York, which is striving in noble competition to 
reach the top, was established more than seventy vears ago. They 
forget that in the course of from seventy to forty vears five nniversi- 
ties of the first rank have been established—the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versiigi. in Baltimore: the Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y.. for- 
merly under the direction of the worthy Ambassador Andrew D. 
White. who has recently sent us friendly regards from over sea in 
his “Autobiography;” the University of Chicago, HI.. the Leland 
Stanford University. Cal., and the Berkeley University, to which 
belongs the renowned Lick Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, in Cali- 
fornia. They especially forget the numerous great public libraries, 
with their model equipment, which make it possible for everyone to 
obtain intellectual fool; only a few of us know how much these are 
used by all classes, including the working people. 

The American knows very well that culture brings freedom with 
it, and that in the fierce struggle for life, in which he must either 
conquer or be overcome, methodical training is necessary if he would 
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keep his head above water. Hence the great care which we see in 
* America for public schools, for advanced schools of all sorts, for 
museums, collections. laboratories, public lecture courses, all of which 
are of an abundance excelled by only a few similar establishments 
in the Old World, and in practical arrangement and facility of use 
ure surpassed by none of our institutions, 1f, indeed, ours do not 
yield to them in this respect. Although their earlier progress was 
rapid, that of the last ten years exceeds all expectations. It needs 
no gift of prophecy to predict that in fifty years the institutions of 
the Union will far surpass ours in good arrangement, ease of use, 
and wealth of means offered. 

Now, has anything been attained by this liberal provision for the 
equipment of scientific work? This leads us to some intermediate 
considerations, 

The endowment of any special ability, whether bodily or mental, 
is an inborn gift of nature; it can not be inereased in any organ- 
ization beyond the limits permitted by that organization. A math- 
ematician can not be made out of a man whose brain does not pos- 
sess the necessary endowment any more than a singer can be made 
from anyone who is defective in the auditory centers of the brain, 
in the organs of hearing, or in the larnyx. These natural endow- 
ments are sometimes hereditary in families; quite often, indeed, 
perhaps oftener, the reverse is the case. Neither material prosperity 
nor high social position have anything to do with the production 
of these endowments; on the contrary we often sce capable intellects 
of the first rank emerge from the great mass of the people, from 
those in poor circumstances as frequently as from families that have 
long enjoyed favorable conditions—a benificent, equalizing justice 
of nature. Tt can not be denied that certain races are preferred—the 
history of science teaches it. They are those which, with a generally 
healthy and harmonious development of the body, possess brains 
of the largest size relative to the body mass, Another factor has 
doubtless an influence here; I refer to all that is generally inferred 
when we use the word “climate.” Neither the excessive darkness 
of the polar regions nor the flood of sunlight at the equator appears 
favorable; it is in the temperate zones, in countries much diversified 
by land and water, with fertile soil and a complete alternation of 
seasons that we find the most favorable climatic factors. In such 
countries one can not rely upon fruit dropping into the mouth; one 
must work, but the work rewards and at the same time tempers the 
worker. I think it is clear that the factor of climate does not work 
directly. I am much more inclined to believe that it works by pro- 
ducing well-built, healthy men with good brains. 

Now, on the other hand, tt is not the less true that a certain 
already attained development of culture and institutions hkely to 
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have a favorable mfluence—such as good means of instruction of all 
kinds, libraries, methods of intellectual interchange and others— 
frequently aid in the bringing forward of men of intellectual force. 
That is, however, easily explained. Given two muscles equally well 
organized, the one will become more efficient that is given opportu- 
nity to exercise and test itself, so if we take two equally endowed 
brains the ore will prove the most effective to which the best intel- 
lectunl nourishment and the most opportunity for exercise is afforded. 
How many highly endowed heads have never attained their full 
working power because they were surrounded by barriers through 
which they could not break? Men of true genius, like Napoleon I, 
Shakespeare, Gaus, may perhups overcome every obstacle and by 
reason Of their original creative force do without many things and 
_yet succeed, vet easily accessible aids will arouse and inspire many 
capable men whose powers would otherwise remain obscure. 

If we now compare “ old ” Europe, as we sometimes hear it called 
over there, with the United States, we find that in both regions the 
climatic factor is of the highest quality, although there are in western 
North America wide areas unfavorably situated, yet there are very 
large portions of the country that lie as favorably and are as well 
formed as any part of Europe. The human type is the same, for, 
indeed, all Europe has contributed of her best to form a large part of 
the population of the Union. The cultural appliances are similar 
and in many respects better; America excels, as has been said, in 
ease of their use and in their manifold character. With these nap- 
pliances America will doubtless develop in the course of time a high 
average of capable men and women in all spheres of activity. The 
idvantage of such an intellectual support, equal to all the growing 
demands of the great whole, is to be prized much higher than that of 
an equal number of men of great corporeal strength, although I 
certainly do not wish to undervalne such men: there is no truer 
saying than “Mens sana in corpore sano.” The truth of this saving 
has, however, been recognized in the education of American youth. — 

It is by no means in the natural and technical sciences alone that 
the Americans have distinguished themselves, From the excellent 
work of TI. Miinsterberg, professor of philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity," who is highly regarded on both sides of the ocean, we find, 
together with the names of naturalists such as Audubon, Cope, Os- 
borne, Marsh, Dana, Alexander Agassiz, Wolcott Gibbs, Rowland, 
Newcomb, and Gould—the six last being all corresponding members 
of our academy—the names of the political economists and jurists, 
Charles Francis Adams and Sumner; of the historian of literature, 
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J. Child; the orientalist, Hilprecht; the Sansecrit scholar, Whitney; 
the philologist, Hadley; the philosophers, Emerson and Royce, as 
well as the historians, Bancroft, Parkman, and Charles Kendall 
Adams—all of the best renown. From the imposing list of names 
cited by Miinsterberg I have here selected only a few best known to 
me by their works, and upon these I do not attempt to pass judgment. 

To rightly understand the Americans we must remember that even 
their oldest cities never hud walls; that there have never been there 
any of those endless petty feuds of single cities with each other and 
with their overlords which, in their day, did so much to retard the 
development of Germany; that they have never had imposed tpon 
them any compulsory feudal service or similar burdens other than 
those they themselves voluntarily assumed; that the state does not 
concern itself with religious creeds—there being no question of “the 
church” as a politien! foree—nor do the creeds trouble themselves 
about the state, All this produces a breadth of view and a feeling 
of personal independence, which feeling the Americans likewise 
inherit from the founders of the Republic and traditionally main- 
tain in their education. This is again reflected in their great scien- 
tific establishments, as an example of which we may take the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington to show the magnificent manner im 
which such views are realized. 

This Institution is a scientific central station for the entire Union 
and effects an exchange of writings and scientific objects with the 
museums and scientific establishments of the entire world. It also 
administers a museum remarkably rich in specimens relating to 
natural history and ethnology, especially that of America; an astro- 
physical observatory of the first rank, and a zoological garden, which, 
among other objects, seeks to perpetuate those species that are threat- 
ened with extinction. A considerable library of some 200,000 vol- 
umes is attached to it. The executive body of the Institution, admin- 
istering it under the wgis of the Government, has among its members 
some of the most notable men of the country. At its head is the 
President of the United States for the time being. Besides about 
half a million of dollars appropriated annually by Congress, the 
Institution controls considerable means derived from its own re- 
sources. These are used for (2 furtherance of researches of the 
most various kinds, as is done by our own academies and learned 
societies. 

Other establishments simular to this are by no means wanting in 
the United States: They have not, however, yet reached the impor- 
tance enjoyed by the great academies of the Old World. The most 
important and noteworthy American academy is the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, It was established in 1863, has a membership prac- 


tically limited to 100 members, and has always held a very high rank, 
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Membership in it is considered one of the highest honors that ean be 
attained by a scientific man. It is made by law the aceredited 
scientific udviser of the Government. Another of the more important 
American academies is the Washington Academy of Sciences, which 
acts as the federal head of a series of affiliated societies devoted to 
anthropology, archeology, general biology, botany, chemistry, ento- 
mology, forestry, geography, peology. history, medicine, philosophy, 
and pliysical sciences. There should also be mentioned the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the National du- 
cational Association. Besides these I will here mention the Stanford 
University, at Palo Alto, Cal., as an institution of the first rank. It 
was established in 1891, has an endowment valued at $40,000,000, and 
has on its staff of teachers some of the first scientific men in the 
United States. Tts president is the eminent ichthyologist, Dr. Duvid 
Starr Jordan. Finally, I must not omit one of the youngest of the 
ereat establishments of this kind, the Carnegie Institution, estab- 
lished in 1902 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, with an endowment of 
£10,000,000. It has for its special object the furtherance of original 
scientific research. 

I was repeatedly able to personally satisfy myself upon the spot as 
to the progress which is being made, especially in the biologien! se1- 
ences and their application, I also had an opportunity, at the St. 
Louis Exposition, of examining the educational sections in all their 
ramifications, I find that over there they are equal to us in all essen- 
tial respects—in the kind and method of scientifie work, in the value 
of the same, in the fitting up and equipment of laboratories, in the 
materials for instruction, in the style and method of imparting 
knowledge. Visit the great workshop of Alexander Agassiz at Cam- 
bridge; the anatomical laboratories of Huntington, in New York, at 
Columbia University; and of Mall at Baltimore; the Peabody Museum 
at Yale University in New Haven, so richly filled by Marsh; the 
Anthropological Museum at New York, and others, and you will say 
that Tam right. J. Orth recently published a similar opinion.«| Ina 
few years the new buildings of the medical school of Harvard Uni- 
versity will be ready, and what I saw of the plans at the St. Louis 
Exposition leads me to think that in them we shall have the best yet 
produced. 

T have sought to give o concise sketch of what the great American 
Union has done for science up to the present time and what it is in a 
condition to offer us to-day. What should we do to maintain and 
increase the natural ties that now knit together the scientific interests 
of that great country and our own? 
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If we proceed to compare the scientific capital that we possess with 
that of America we find that as regards the factor of climate and the 
creative and thinking homan material we are about the same. The 
advantage which we perhaps possess as regards the age of our muate- 
rials for culture and historical background will disappear in the 
course of time, Our scientific institutions are good, but we should be 

“careful not to restrict the free development that they have always had 
hitherto, for if we do so we will quickly fall behind America. Sei- 
ence and art thrive only in the open air! One thing should be men- 
tioned in which America is excelled by the Old World of western 
Europe—I do not refer alone to Germany—that is in scientific dis- 
coveries and theories which open entirely new scientific domains, such 
as the discovery of a surprisingly large number of new chemical ele- 
ments; spectral analysis, together with astrophysics: the great discov- 
eries in the chemistry of dyes and sugars, the physical chemistry of 
the phenomena of solutions, the liquefaction and condensation of 
gases, especially liquid air, the Réntgen and Becquerel rays, radium 
and its rays, color photography, the electric dynamo, electric lighting— 
indeed, most of the investigations and applications of electricity as a 
source of power—the electric furnace and its application, so fruitful 
in the arts; then in the field of biology, almost our entire knowledge 
of the protista and of bacteriology, with the hght which they throw 
upon epidemiology, toxines and antitoxines, the development of the 
doctrine of immunity, the discovery of the recondite phenomena of 
fertilization and karyokinesis, the doctrine of descent and Darwinism, 
and, crowning all, the conception and establishment of the great idea 
of the conservation of energy. 

These are the discoveries and theories of European investigation of 
the last fifty vears; many of them belong to quite recent time. In 
the realm of the historical and philosophical sciences also there could 
be named a great number of men and works which would easily show 
that here too the preponderance of attainment still rests with Europe. 
Theodor Mommsen, Moriz Haupt, Leopold von Ranke, Macaulay. 
Gaston Paris, Karl Ritter, and many others of which Europe may he 
proud, have indeed passed away: yet their influence is felt throngh- 
out many schools that are continuing their work with honor. Europe 
with Germany in the heart of it has retained up to the present day 
its fresh and youthful vigor in intellectual work. So long as the 
climatic conditions remain as favorable as at present there will be no 
lack of intellectual achievement. 

Certainly the education of our youth has hitherto been good, and T 
do not lightly value the independence of our universities. Tt 1s by 
no means desirable that they all should be made to correspond to a 
common pattern; we should rather maintain their well-tested organi- 
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zations. We ought to especially oppose too great a uniformity. The 
strength of an investigator, of a scholar, or of a teacher lies in the 
development of individuality. Among the Germans the individual- 
ity of investigators and teachers is usually well marked; this should 
remain so, especially as in the U nited States there is a tendency to a 
certain uniformity. 

Although to-day the cultured states of western Europe occupy the 
first place in the field of science, we should not lull ourselves to sleep 
with the pleasant security that this will always continue to he so. 
America’s scientific eapital, as T have above endeavored to show, 1s 
equal to ours; she is well in the way of preceeding us in the culture of 
the sciences. She has already produced in considerable numbers men 
of the first rank whose performances were also of the first rank; others 
may arise at any time. Let us then seek to keep company with America 
in our pursuit of science. Let us unhesitatingly allow to the Ameri- 
cans whatever they may have that is as good or better than ours; let 
us gladly receive it from them. Tf then, by our own effective ability, 
we preserve ther regard anid esteem, we shall help more and more to 
strengthen in the scientifie field the bond that naturally exists between 
America and Germany, And now I will touch upon an important 
point which at the present time is of marked interest. Hitherto 
young Americans kere come to us In order to learn from us, but the 
time has now arrived in which the German and European students 
should travel in America for the purpose of broadening their culture. 
This scientific exchange from person to person, from university to 
university, and from academy to academy should be favored as far as 
possible. Let us be as liberal as they are to us in the reception of all 
those eager for knowledge and in granting them everything that they 
need, Let us place the published results of their work in our libraries, 
ut least in the great Royal Library of the chief city of the Empire. 
Let us in all things show them that in Germany they come to i people 
intellectually allied, under whose political and social institutions even 
they with their free views may feel at home. Everyone who has 
been their guest can say in their praise that they treat us im this 
manner. Americans welcome men of science with a feeling of appre- 
ciation and friendliness. So may we also, while fully guarding our 
interests und our individuality, contribute much toward keeping up 
the relations between the two peoples, or indeed toward knitting them 
more closely together. 

We should act toward America as the Americans do toward Ger- 
many. We should also try to form a correct judgment of the scien- 
tifie work of the Americans by personal examination. We should, 
more than hitherto, inform ourselves upon the spot. It would do no 
harm if annually a number of German students should seek to widen 
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their horizon by a course at American universities, T also unhesita- 
tingly favor the scheme already in operation for several years, amd 
first thoroughly agitated by our fellow-member, Mr. Harnack, of 
allowing American investigators to give full courses at German uni- 
versities, and vice versa German teachers at American ones. The 
further-realization of this arrangement should be hailed with joy. 

In the association of academies a wider bond of union is afforded. 
Qur academy has always willingly met the wishes of the learned m- 
stitutions of America, of which not less than forty-four have estab- 
lished with us a regular exchange of publications. 

May all this be looked out for, futher developed, and followed up, 
in order to adapt itself to the natural tendency that, in the scientific 
field, inclines us toward the United States. Ido not feel called upon 
to advise the Americans as to their future behavior toward us, for if 
we remain at the level we now occupy they will need no advice, but 
will willingly maintain and extend their old relations in the pathway 
of science. 

And then, aside from all other considerations, looking merely upon 
science and its service, will not such an intercourse fulfill the noblest 
and highest mission that comes within the province of science—the 
advancement and elevation of culture from people to people! 

However, in these thoughts we only reflect the sentiments and re- 
solves of our great protector, the Emperor and King, whose birthday 
we here celebrate, As the history of his reign unequivocally shows, 
he cherishes for the trans-Atlantic Republic the same open and 
friendly feelings as did his great ancestor. We can to-day offer no 
more suituble wish than this: That the noblest aspirations of both 
peoples, carrying blessings in their train, may be fulfilled. 

There is yet another wish that is near our hearts to-day, which, 
with due respect, we may be allowed to express. His Imperial High- 
ness the Crown Prince of the German Empire and of Prussia has 
eontracted an engagement with a noble princess, who will be called 
to stand by his side during life while he accomplishes the lofty task 
which will in the future be assigned to him. May hope and peace, 
health and blessings attend the imperial and royal pair. 


' 
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A Mesrotr. 





By Waurm D, McCaw. 


It is given to but few scientific men to lay hare a secret of nature 
materially affecting the prosperity of nations and the lives, fortunes, 
and happiness of thousands, Fewer still sueceed in so quickly con- 
vineing brother scientists and men in authority of the truth of their 
discoveries. that their own eyes behold the glorious result of their 
labor. | 

Of the fifty-one years of Walter Reed's industrious, blameless life, 
twelve only were spent in the study of the special branch of science 
in which he became famous, but his name now stands with those of 
Jenner, Lister, and Morton as among the benefactors of humanity. 

Walter Reed was born in Gloucester County, Va., September 1, 
1851. the son of the Rev. Lemuel Sutton Reed and Pharaba White, 
his wife. 

The circumstances of his family were «modest, and some of the 
years of his boyhood were spent in a much-troubled section of the 
South during the great civil war. He acquired, however, a good 
preliminary education, and at an age when most boys are still 
in the schoolroom, he began the study of medicine at the University 
of Virginia, graduating as M, D. in 1868, when only 17 years old. 

A second medical degree was received later from Bellevue Medical 
College, New York, and then came terms of service in the Brooklyn 
City Hospital and the City Hospital, Blackwells Island. 

Before the age of 21, Reed was 4 district physician in New York 
City, and at 22 one of the five inspectors of the board of health of 
Brooklyn. 

He entered the Army of the United States as assistant surgeon 
with the rank of first lieutenant in 1875, and for the next eighteen 
years. with the usual varying fortunes of a young medical officer of 
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the Army. he served in Arizona, Nebraska, Dakota, and in the South- 
ern and Eastern States. 

According to the exigencivs of the service he was moved frequently 
from station to station, everywhere recognized by men of his own age 
asa charming and svmpathetic companion. and by elder officers-as 
in earnest and intelligent physician whose industry. fidelity to duty, 
amd singularly good judgment gave brilliant promise for the future. 
In the poor cabins and dugouts of the pionéers in the sparsely settled 
districts where he served his flag Reed was ever a messenger of heal- 
ing and comfort. At that time army posts on the frontier were 
usually remote and with small garrisons, The young medical officer, 
generally the only ove at the station, was called upon by the settlers 
for miles around. Without help, and with only cuch instruments 
and medicines a= could be hastily stuffed in his snddlebag, he was 
summoned tovattend a fractured thigh, a child choking with diph- 
theria, or, most trving of all. a complicated childbirth, 

Such experience schools well in self-reliance, and in the formation 
of quick and accurate observation. 

For a man like Reed, already an earnest student, no better prepara- 
tion could perhaps have been had. His earlier army service must 
have singularly tended to develop in him the very qualities most nee- 
essury to his final success. To the end of his life it was noticeable 
that even when he had long given up the practice of medicine for the 
work of the laboratory, he was nevertheless unexcelled at the bedside 
for rapid, unerring diagnosis and sound judgment in treatment, So 
also were the series of experiments which robbed Yellow fever of its 
terrors especially remarkable for simplicity, accuracy, and complete- 
ness, or they never would have so quickly convinced the world of 
their truth. Too much reverence for accepted teachings and too lit- 
tle experience in grappling with difficulties unassisted’ and they 
might never have been conceived or carried out. 

In 1890 he was assigned to duty in Baltimore and remained there 
over a year. Here he had the great. advantage of working in the 
laboratories of Johns TLopkins University and the happiness | of win- 
ning the close friendship of his distinguished teacher, Prof. William 
H. Welch. 

In 1893 Reed was promoted surgeon with the rank of major, and 
in the same year was detailed in Washington as curator of the Army 
Medical Museum and professor of bacteriology at the newly organized 
Army Medienl School. Here he worked industriously at his spe- 
elalty and wrote many valuable monographs, all characterized by 
wecuracy and originality. His excellent judgment made lim espe- 
cially valuable in investigating the canses of epidemic diseases at 
military posts and in making sanitary inspeétions, He was therefore 
frequently selected for such work, which, with his duties as teacher 
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and member of examining boards, ocewpied much of the time that» 
he would otherwise have spent in his laboratory, Here again it 
seems that duties which must often have been irksome were specially 
fitting him for his culminating work. 

During the Spanish-American war the camps of the volunteer 
troops in the United States were devastated by typhoid fever, and 
Major Reed was selected as the head of a bourd to study the causa- 
tion and spread of the disease. This immense task occupied more 
than a year’s time. With the utmost patience and accuracy the 
details of liundreds of individual cases were grouped and studied. 
‘The report of the commission, now in course of publication by the 
Government. is a monumental work which must always serve as 
a basis for future study of the epidemiology of typhoid fever. 

The most original and valuable work of the board is the proof 
that the infection of typhoid fever is spread in camps by the com- 
mon fly and by contact with patients and infected articles.—clothing, 
tentage, and utensils—as well as by contaminated drinking water. 

In June, 1900, Major Reed was sent to Cuba as president of a board 
to study the infectious diseases of the country, but more especially yel- 
low fever. Associated with him were Acting Asst. Surgs. James Car- 
roll. Jesse W. Lazear, and A. Agramonte. 

At this time the American authorities in Cuba had for a year-and 
a half endeavored to diminish the disease and mortality of the Cuban 
towns by general sanitary work, but while the health of the popula- 
tion showed distinct improvement and the mortality had greatly 
diminished, yellow fever apparently had been entirely unaffected by 
these measures. In fact, owing to the large number of nonimmune 
foreigners, the disease was more frequent than usual in Habana anil 
in Quemados, near the camp of American troops, and many valuable 
lives of American officers and soldiers had been lost. 

Reed was convinced from the first that general sanitary measures 
alone would not check the disease, but that its transmission was 
probably due to an insect. 

The fact that malarial fever, caused by an animal parasite in the 
hlood, is transmitted from man to man through the agency of cer- 
tain mosquitoes had been recently accepted by the scientific world; 
also, several years before, Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Habana, had ad- ~ 
vanced the theory that a mosquito conveyed the unknown cause of 
yellow fever, but did not sueceed in demonstrating the truth of his 
theory. 

Dr. HL. R. Carter, of the Marine-Hospital Service, bad written a 
paper showing that although the period of imenbation of yellow 
fever was only five days, yet a honse to which a patient was carried 
did not become infected for from fifteen to twenty days. 

To Reed's mind this indicated that the unknown infective agent has 
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to mdergo a period of incubation of from ten to fifteen days, and 
probably in the body of a biting insect. 

_ Up to this time the most generally accepted theory as to the eausa- 
tion of yellow fever was that of Sanarelli, who claimed that the 
bucillus icteroides, discovered by him, was the specific agent of the 
disease. Major Reed, in association with Doctor Carroll, had, how- 
ever, already demonstrated that this bacillus was one widely dissemt- 
hated in the United States and bore no special relation to yellow fever. 

In June, July, and August, 1900, the commission gave their entire 
attention to the bacteriological study of the blood of yellow-fever 
patients and the post-mortem examination of the organs of those 
dying with the disease. In 24 cases where the blood was repeat- 
edly examined, as well as in 11 carefully studied autopsies, bacillus 
icteroides was not discovered nor was there any indication of the 
presence in the blood of a specific cause of the disease. 

Application was made to Gen. Leonard Wood, the military goy- 
ernor of Cuba, for permission to conduct experiments on nonimmune 
persons and a liberal sum of money requested for the purpase of re- 
warding volunteers who would submit themselves to experiment. 

Tt was indeed fortunate that the military governor of Cuba was 
a man who by his breadth of mind and special scientific training 
eould readily appreciate the arguments of Major Reed as to the 
value of the proposed work. 

Money and full authority to proceed were promptly granted, and 
to the everlasting glory of the American soldier, volunteers from the 
Army offered themselves for experiment in plenty, and with the 
Uimost fearlessness, 

Before the arrangements were entirely completed, Doctor Carroll, a 
member of the commission, allowed himself to be bitten by a mos- 
quito that twelve days previously had filled itself with the blood 
of a yellow-fever patient. He suffered from a very severe attack, 
and his was the first experimental ease, Doctor Lazear also experi- 
mented on himself at the same time, but was not infected. Some 
days later, while in the yellow-fever ward, he was bitten by a mos- 
quito and noted the fact carefully. He acquired the disease in its 
most terrible form and died a martyr to science and a true hero. 

No other fatality occurred among the brave men who, in the eourse 
ef the experiments, willingly exposed themselves to the infection of 
the dreaded disease. 

A camp was especially constructed for the experiments about 4 
miles from Habana, christened Camp Lazear in honor of the dead 
comrade. The inmates of the camp were put into most rigid quar- 
antine and ample time was allowed to eliminate any possibility of 


the disease being brought in from Habana, 
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The personnel consisted of three nurses and nine nonimmunes, all 
in the military service, and included two physicians, 

From time to time Spanish immigrants, newly arrived, were 
brought in directly from the immigrant station; a person not known 
to be immune was not allowed to leave camp, or if he did was for- 
hidden to return. 

The most complete record was kept of the health of every man to 
be experimented upon, thus eliminating the possibility of any other 
disease than yellow fever complicating the case. 

The mosquitoes used were specially bred from the eggs and kept in 
tt building sereened by wire netting. When an msect was wanted for 
an experiment it was taken into a yellow-fever hospital and allowed 
to fill itself with the blood of a patient; afterwards at varying inter- 
vals from the time of this meal of blood it was purposely applied to 
NoniMMUunes In camp. 

In December five cases of the disease were developed as the result of 
such applications; in January, three, and in February, two, making 
in all ten, exclusive of the cases of Doctors Carroll and Lazear. Im- 
mediately upon the appearance of the first recognized symptoms of 
the disease, in any one of these experimental cases, the patient was 
taken from Camp Lazear to a yellow-fever hospital, 1 mile distant. 
Every person in camp was rigidly protected from #ecidental mos- 
quito bites, and not in # single instance did yellow fever develop in 
the camp, except at the will of the experimenters. 

The experiments were conducted at a season when there was the 
least chance of naturally acquiring the disease, and the mosquitoes 
used were kept active by maintaining them at a summer temperature. 

A completely mosquito-proof building was divided into two com- 
partments by a wire screen partition; infected insects were liberated 
on one sidé only. A brave nonimmune entered and remained long 
enough to allow himself to be bitten several times. He was attacked 
by yellow fever, while two susceptible men in the other compartment 
did not acquire the disease, although sleeping there thirteen nights. 
‘This demonstrates in the simplest and most certain manner that the 
infectiousness of the building was due only to the presence of the 
Misects, 

Every attempt was made to infect individuals by means of bedding, 
clothes, and other articles that had been used and soiled by patients 
suffering with virulent yellow fever. 

Volunteers slept in the room with and handled the most filthy 
articles for twenty nights, but not a symptom of yellow fever was 
noted among them, nor was their -health in the slightest degree 
affected. Nevertheless they were not immune to the disease, for 
come of them were afterwards purposely infected by mosquito bites, 
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This experiment indicates at once the mselessness of destroying valu- 
able property for fear of infection. Had the people of the United 
States known this one fact a hundred years ago an enormous amount 
of money would have been saved to householders. 

Besides the experimental eases caused by mosquito bite, four 
nonimmunes were infected by injecting blood drawn directly from 
the veins of vellow-fever patients in the first two days of the disease, 
thus demonstrating the presence of on infectious agent in the blood 
at this early period of the attack. 

Even the blood serum of a patient, passed through a bacteria-pry f 
filter, was found to be capable of causing yellow fever in another 
pMereonl. 

The details of the experiments are most interesting, but it must 
here suffice to-brmetly sum up the principal conclusions of this admi- 
rable board of investigators, of which Reed was the master mind: 

l, The speciie agent in the eansation of yellow fever exists io the blow! of 
a potient for the first three days of hls uttuck, ifter which time be ceases to 
ben menoce to the health of others, 

= 4A mosquito of a single species, Stegompia farciata, togesting the bloml of 
a patient doring this fafective period is powerless to convey the disease to 
snother person by tte bite moti! abowt twelve days hove elopsed, tot can do so 
thereafter for an indefinite period, probably during the remainder of ita Ife, 

+, ‘The disease can not in nature be spread in any other way than by the bite 
of the previously Infected) Stegomyhi. Articles need and solled by pathenta do 
not carry Infection, 

These conclusions pointed so clearly to the practical method of 
exterminating the disease that they were at once accepted by the 
sanitary authorities in Cuba and put to the test in Habana, where for 
nearly a century and a half by actual record the disease had never 
failed to appear annually. 

Tn February, 1901, the chief sanitary officer in Habana, Maj. W.C. 
Gorgas, Medical Denartnient: U. S. Army, instituted measures to 
eradicate the disease, based entirely on the conclusions of the commis- 
sion. Cases of yellow fever were required to be reported as promptly 
as possible, the patient was at first rigidly isolated, and immediately 
upon the report a force of men from the sanitary department visited 
the house, All the rooms of the building and of the neler boring 
houses were sealed and fumigated to destroy the mosquitoes present. 
Window and door screens were put wp. and after the death or recov- 
ery of the patient his room was fumigated and every mosquito de- 
etroyed. A war of extermination was also waged against mosquitoes 
in general, and an energetic effort was made to diminish the number 
bred by draining standing water, screening tanks and vessels, using 
petroleum on water that could not be drained, and in the most sys- 
tematic manner destroying the breeding places of the insects, 
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When the warm season returned a few cases occurred, but by Sep- 
tember, 1001, the last case of yellow fever originated in Habana, 
since which time the city has been entirely exempt from the terrible 
disease that had there kept stronghold for a hundred and fifty years. 
Cases are now admitted into Habana from Mexican ports, but are 
treated under screens with perfect impanity in the ordinary city hos- 
pitals, The crusade against the insects also caused a very large de- 
crease in malarial fevers, 

The destruction of the most fatal epidemic disease of the Western 
Hemisphere in its favorite home city is but the beginning of the bene- 
fit to mankind that may be expected to follow the work of Reed and 
his associates. There can be no manner of doubt should Mexico, 
Brazil, and the Central American Republics, where the disease still 
exists, follow strictly the example set by Habana that yellow fever 
will become extinet and the United States forever freed from the 
scourge that has in the past slain thousands of our citizens and caused 
the loss of untold treasure. 

More recent investigations into the cause and spread of yellow 
fever have only succeeded in verifying the work of Reed and hie 
eommission in every particular and in adding very little to our know!l- 
edge of the disease, 

Later researches by Guiteras in Habana, by the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service in Veracruz, and lastly by a delegation 
from the Pasteur Institute of Paris in Rio de Janeiro all confirm 
in the most convincing manner both the accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness of the conclusions of the American commission, It has been 
well said that Reed's experiments “will always remain as models in 
the annals of scientific research, both for the exactness with which 
they were adapted to the points to be proved and the precautions 
taken that no experiment should be vitiated by failure to exclude 
all possible sources of error.” 

Appreciation of Reed’s work was tnstant in the scientifie world. 
Honorary degrees from Harvard University and the University of 
Michigan were conferred upon him, learned societies and distin- 
guished men delighted to honor him, and after his death Congress 
voted a special pension to his widow. 

To the United States the value of his services can not be estimated. 
Ninety times has yellow fever invaded the country, carrying death 
and destruction, leaving poverty and grief. ; 

New Orleans, Memphis, Charleston; Galveston, Portsmouth, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and many smaller towns have been 
swept by the disense. 

The epidemic of 1853 cost New Orleans 8.000 lives; that of 1795 
wiped out 10 per cent of Philadelphia’s population, 
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The financial loss to the United States in the one epidemic of 1878 


was estimated as amounting to 815.993.000; but suffering, panic, 


fenr, and the tears of widows and orphans can never be estimated. 
Now. however, if yellow fever should again cross our southern bor= 
der there need be no disturbance of commerce or loss of property in. 
the slightest degree comparable with that which epidemics in the past 
have caused. 

The death of Major Reed took place November 25, 108, in Wash-- 
ington, from appendicitis. It is gratifying to think that, although 
his country and the scientific world were deprived of one from whose 
future services more benefit to humanity might reasonably be ex- 
pected, nevertheless he was privileged before his life’s close to know 
that his discovery had been tested and that a great city was freed 
from her ancient foe, to know that his conscientious work had con- 
tributed immeasureably toward the future prospects of an infant 
Republic, and even more to the wel fare of his own beloved cOUnITY, 
whose flag he had served so fuithfully. 

In the national capital and in the great cities of the United States 
there are stately monuments to the country’s great ones. Statues of 
warriors, statesmen, and patriots stand 4s silent witnesses of a peo- 
ple’s gratitude, Is there not room for the effigy of Walter Reed, 
who so clearly pointed out to his fellowman the way to conquer 
America’s worst plague! 
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PLATE I. 


RUDOLPH ALBERT VON KOLLIKER, M. D.* 


Professor of anatomy in the Calrersily of Wirzburg. 


Fy WirLLiaM STi, 


Professor of physiology ond hlatology, and deen of medical acheal, Calversity af 
Mauchesicr, faglowd, 


The death of Professor Kélliker was announced in the British 
Medical Journal of November 11. The venerable scientist died on 
November 5, of pneumonia, after an illness of thirty-six hours. 

The name of Kolliker has been familiar to all histologists and 
anatomists Tor nearly half a century, for there is scarcely any depart- 
ment of histology te which he did not contribute largely by his 
original work. The whole animal kingdom was laid under contribu- 
tion, and his contributions dealt both with the structures as they 
appear in adults and with tissues and organs in their development. 

Born at Aurich in 1817, just four years after the birth of Claude 
Bernard, Kolliker began his studies in the university of his native 
town in 1836. In 1830 he proceeded to Bonn, and later in the same 
year to Berlin, where he became a pupil of Johannes Miiller, who 
exercised a profound influence on the young and ardent student. 
Miller's wide survey of physiology led Kolliker to take the same 
broad view of histology. He took the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at Zurich in 1841, and becanse that university insisted on a viva voce 
examination when he presented a dissertation ave to medion! decree 
he elected to take his degree i in Heidelberg in 1842, presenting on the 
oecasion a thesis on the development of € Fre andl J enaebin, 

Schlenden, of Jena, published his work on vegetable cells in 1838, 
nnd Schwann his cell theory in 1839. In the memoir entitled “Mi- 
croscopical researchics into the aecordance in the structure and growth 
of animals and plants,” the cell theory was formulated, Kolliker was 
thus fortunate in finding a field of research which he cultivated with 
such marvelous success that up to 1809, when he published Erinner- 
ingen aus meinen Leben, when he was over 80 years of age, the total 
number of hits papers is given as 245, most of them on histological 
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and allied subjects. At Aurich he listened to the stimulating lec- 
tures of Oken on zoology; in 1839, in Bonn, he attended the clinic of 
Nasse, who pave his lectures in Latin. The future anatomist tells 
how at the clinic at Boun he was unable to find the vein in the arm 
of a very fat lady patient who was ordered to be bled. The turn- 
ing point in his career came in Berlin in 1839, where he fell under 
the spell of Johannes Miiller ond Jakob Henle, whose influence on 
him was powerful. Under Miller he studied comparative anatomy 
and pathological anatomy, and under Henle normal histology. 
Henle instilled into him the epoch-marking doctrines of Schwann 
and directed his attention to the microscopical structure of the body. 
There also he got much encouragement from Ehraberg, Meyen, andl 
Robert Remak. He took « private course under Remak, who gave 
lectures and demonstrations at his own house on “ Development of 
the chick.” This led in future years to a study of development in 
mammals and many other animals and to the publication in 1861 of 
his Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menschen und der hiheren Thiere. 
Koélliker tells how. at his Staats-examen, he knew all about the 
finest branches of the cramal nerves, the structure of the ear, brain, 
and eve, vet he could not answer a simple question on the portal 
vein. In the session of 184112 he became assistant to Henle, who at 
that time was professor of anatomy at Zurich. In 1842 bevan the 
first of a series of journeys to other hinds, which were always utilized 
for scientific purposes. The first was undertaken with Niigeli to 
Naples, where he devoted lis time to COM pirate Anutomy of aquatic 
formes, a subject which begun to be studied in the thirties and forties 
by Stannins, W. Peters, J. Miiller, Milne-Edwards, and Quatrefages. 
While there he made eight researches in all, on amphioxus, ceph- 
alopoda, on the heetocotylus of Argonauta, and kindred subjects. 
After Henle left Zurich in 1844 to go to Heidelberg the chair in 
Zurich was divided, and Kolliker, at the age of 27, became professor 
of physiology and comparative anatomy, with an income of 1,200 
franes, Ln 1847. when 30 vears of age, he was called to Wirzburg, 
largely through the influence of Henle and the then rector, Professor 
Rinecker. Originally at Heidelberg he taught physiology, but Kol- 
liker made it a condition that as soon as the chair of anatomy be- 
came vacant be was to have it. for he desired to devote himself to 
Microscopical AnALOMmy. During the AZnrich period ha published 
papers on the Pacinin: Ho corpuscles, the tissues of the tadpole, inde- 
pendehce of the sympathetic nervous system, dev clopment of Ceph- 
alopoda, on blood, spermatozoa, and the structure of smooth muscle, 
By the use of nitrie acid he showed that smooth muscle ts made up 


of fusiform cells. He also found that cellulose existed in the skin 
of tumicates, 
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At Wiirzburg he taught physiology, and added to this microscopic 
anatomy and development, so that in IS40, when the chair of anat- 
omy became vacant, he taught all these subjects and was the head of 
two institutes. K6lliker. in his first decennium tn Wiirzburg, was 
particularly fortunate in his associates and assistants, for he had ts 
friends the gifted Heinrich Miller, Carl Gegenbaur, and Franz 
Leydig, Professor Rinecker had a microscopical institute, with 
Franz Leydig as an assistant, but Kolliker gave the first micro- 
scopical course in 1848. On the death of Heinrich Miiller, in 1864, 
physiology was separated from anatomy, and Prof, A. von Bezold 
was called to fill the chair of physiology. 

In 1849 Kolliker had as prosecutor Gottfried von Siebold, and in 
the same year these two founded and edited the Zeitschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Zoologic. Many papers on zoological subjects were 
contributed by him to this journal. Among his Inter assistants were 
Eberth, Forel, C: Hasse, M. Fleseh, R. Fick, Grenacher, Eimer, 
M. vy. Lenhossék, M. Heidenhain, and Ph, Stohr, who succeeded him 
on his retirement from active duty as an anatomist in L807, when he 
hud completed his eightieth year and his fiftieth as an active pro- 
fessor of anatomy. He still retained what he called his second in- 
stitute, namely, that for comparative anatomy, microscopy, and 
embryology. 

Kaélliker, on arriving in Wiirzburg, found the want of a scientific 
society, and to him was largely due the foundation, in 1849, of the 
well-known Die physikaliseh- -medicinische Gesellschaft in Wiirzburg. 

As showing the width of his training Kolliker lectured on human 
anatomy, physiolovy, comparative anatomy, gave a microscopical 
course an normal histology, and lectures on topographical histology 
and comparative histology, and also courses on embryology—huaman 
and comparative, He also gave short courses on comparative anat- 
omy and physiology and on topoxra phical anatomy. 

Kélliker, of course, was the recipient of many honors. In 1897 
there was conferrei] on him the title “ Excellenz ~ by Prince Luitpold 
of Bavaria, Only once, however, was he rector of his university, and 
he did not take any very active part in the inner academic life. 

In early youth Kolliker was a great evminast and indulged largely 
in manly sports. He was a keen sportsman, especially as a hunter. 
He also was a great climber, and he records that in 1837 there was 
not.an inn in Zermatt. Sie tempora mutantur, 

He also traveled much and was a splendid linguist. English he 
spoke with great fluency, and he was a great admirer of English life 
and English ways. French and Italian he knew well, and he pub- 
lished papers in all three languages, In 1840 he visited Heligoland 
and worked up the fauna of the surrounding sea, for most of his 
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visits had a scientific object. Naples and Sicily were visited i 1842. 
In 1845 he first visited London, and on his way stopped at Louvain 
to make the acquaintance of Sehwann and Van Beneden. In Lon- 
don he made the acquaintance of Sharpey, who was then professor 
in University College. A close friendship sprang up between them, 
and Koliker had the highest regard for Sharpey, who was greatly 
interested in the young histologist, who demonstrated to Sharpey the 
termination of nerves in Pacininn corpuscles. THe also became the 
friend of Owen, Bowman, Todd, Kiernan, Wharton Jones, and Fad. 
Forbes. Spain wes visited in 1849, Holland, England, and Scotland 
in 1850. To London he was accompanied by Czermak. In Edin- 
burgh he was the guest of Goodsir and Simpson. 

In his letters he gives a charming account of the Edinburgh profes- 
sors of those days. He says he knows only three anatomists and 
physiologists in all England who do not practice medicine for a pro- 
fession, namely, Owen, Sharpey, and Grant. Hé placed Sharpey and 
Bowman at the head of English microscopists, When he and Cxer- 
mak were the guests bf Goodsir in Edinburgh, Goodsir gave him Tom 
Jones to read in bed. When he was tired he got up and blew out the 
fas, but fortunately he did not fall asleep just at once, The smell of 
the gus aronsed him, else the career of the young histologist might 
probubly have been short. He was present at the meeting of the 
British Association in Glasgow in 1855 as the guest of Allen Thom- 
son, and on that occasion read several papers. He made another 
visit to Scotland in 1857 and again in 1861. He delivered the Croon- 
lin lecture in 1862. He visited Manchester to see the histological 
work of the late Professor Williamson on fo=il plants. In 18ST he 
visited Pavia to study under Golgi his method of preparing: sections 
of the nervous System, though he was then ilrendy ri years of ae. 
He published alent Lwenty papers on the results he obtained on the 
nervous system by the Golgi and Cajal methods. 

To give a detailed account of Kolliker’s work would be to write a 
treatise on comparative histology. His Gewebelehre was published 
from 1850 to 1854. His Handbuch der Gewebelehre was first pub- 
lished in 1852 and reached its sixth edition in 1895-1809. The Man- 
ual of Human Histology was translated by Busk and Huxley for the 
Sydenham Society in 1853-54. Even as late as 1841 Virchow held to 
Schwann’s doctrine of “ free cell formation.” Before this Kélliker 
had rejected this theory, His studies on the egos of cephalopods had 
shown him the untenable nature of Schwann’s views. He attached 
great importance to the study of protozoa and the simplest animals, 

Kélliker published but little on ordina rv nuked-eye anatomy. His 
work lay chiefly in microscopical studies, He was an excellent lec- 
turer, good draftsman, and a most methodical teacher, For eighteen 
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years he taught physiology, and admits that the physical and chem- 
ical side of this subject were left somewhat in the background. His 
microscopical course was largely attended and was given in the 
evening: each meeting lasted two hours. He regarded the incisures 
of Lantermann, the funnels and spirals of Golgi, and the Ewald- 
Kiihne networks in nerve fibers as artificial and produced by thie 
action of reagents. Te supported Ranvier’s view of the outgrowths 
of nerve fibers from a nerve cell, | 

That he did not do more work in naked-eye anatomy, and, i fact, 
produced only one large work on this subject, On the Position of the 
Internal Female Sexual Organs (1882), he explains by the facet thut 
his scientific activity fell at a time when microscopical anatomy and 
embryology were in ther infancy. Comparative anatomy he was 
fond of, partly because it stood in such intimate relation to the Dar- 
winlan theory, a theory which he subjected to keen criticism. 

Kolliker nade many important observations in physiology. He 
studied the action of poisons such as curare, strychnine, veratrin, 
pas antiar, aml conium. He was specially interested in curure, for 
im 1866 he showed that there were poisons that, although they pura 
lyzed intramuscular nerves, left the excitability of the muscle tissue 
itself intact. We published his researches on curare before those of 
Bernard were published, He also extended the study of poisons to 
other muscular tissues, such as the heart. The emission of light by 
Lempyrs and Nectilucea was carefully studied. Tle also made some 
experiments on the electrical condition of the heart and on the sec- 
ondary contraction resulting when a nerve of a nerve-musele prep- 
dration is laid on a beating heart: 

On embryology he published his great work in 1861. of which @ 
second edition appeared in i879. His Grundriss, on the same sub- 
ject, reached a second edition in 1854. 

Many papers were published on bone; the most elaborate and the 
best illustrated is“ Die normale Resorption des Knochengewebes und 
ihre Bedentung fiir dw Entstehong der typischen Knochenformen,” 
187s. In 1872 he comed the word “ osteoclast " in lieu of Robin's word 
“mvéloplaque,” and linked up their function with the production of 
Howship's hicunw. 

To the subject of Darwinism he contributed several papers, and he 
mives in his Erinnerungen a broad and excellent account of the 
doctrine of descent as it affects the cellular and other elements of the 
body. 

Classifying his published papers, we find that on histology he pub- - 
lished 108, including in this number his various text-books and their 
Mlitions; on anatomy, 2: physiology, 16: embrvology, 52; Dar- 
winism, 5; comparative anatomy and zoology, 19, including his 
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Teones Histologic and 5 papers on unclassified subjects. This 
wives a measure of the variety of his work, but not of its imiportanice. 
He continued to produce good scientific work until a very short time 
before lis death. 

When the writer first made the acquaintance of Kolliker his har 
was already white—not so much with age, for it appears that his 
hair changed its color rapidly. This gave to his suave and noble 
fice a pleasant and reverend appearance, which, coupled with a 
charming manner, made Kolliker an attractive personality, while 
his great knowledge. keen interest in all that was new, and his vast 
experience made him a veritable Gamaliel at whose feet it was a 
pleasure to sit and easy to guin inspiration sad profit. 

Dr. J. Dulberg (Manchester) writes: 


When | was at Wlirzborg some sixteen veurs ago or so, Kolliker was stil, in 
aplte of his advanced age, one of the most Indefatigable workers in the melicnl 
gehool, and It wis a real pleasure to listen to him when either lecturing or den- 
custrating. It was touching to see the solleltude with which be wed to arrange 
his microecopien! specimens with ble own baud and the pride lie took In ther. 
On oie occusion, particularly, | remember hoe kept me for over a quarter of an 
hour diseusting the merits of a section of the sping! cord whiel be told me wes 
tlhe finest be had ever soem, He examine) me in anntomy for the “doctor 
examen,” but Instead of asking me questions be spent nearly the whole of the 
time allotted to me lo giving me a miniature lecture on some niintomien! detall. 
Even in his ontinary conversntion be would uot forget that be was on nnotomist. 
When 1 went to say good-by to bim before leaving Wiirzburg he presented me 
with his photograph, which stamls before me as To write, wn In doing #o poluted 
out to me that the phetegrapler bad @xnggerate!d the activity of bls corrugator 
auperciiiiL Asa teicher KRolliker was kind, patient, and helpful, far more thar 
the generality of German professors, and to foreigners he was- particularly 
nttentive. What on anny of doctors all over the work! there most be to mourn 
the joss of one who has been a teacher for well-nigh three generations! 
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